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ADDRESS. 

Noah,  when  sendiDg  out  the  dove  upon  the  waste  of  waters, 
could  Bot  have  felt  more  anxiety  for  its  safe  return  with  the  green 
leaf  of  promise  in  its  hill,  than  is  experienced  for  the  success  of  the 
specimen  number  o{  the  Portland  Magazine,  which  we  now  offer  to 
the  Ladies  of  Maine.  The  editor  is  fully  aware  of  all  that  can  be  said 
in  opposition  to  the  present  undertaking.  She  knows  that  days  and 
nights  of  application  and  anxiety  will  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  task 
she  has  imposed  upon  herself.  With  no  hopes  of  fame  or  personal 
distinction  does  she  step  into  the  field  of  literature.  Well  she  knows 
that  what  could  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  a  magazine 
would  be  Tar  outbalanced  by  the  sacrifice  of  private  ease  and  per- 
sonal comfort;  yet  knowing  this,  she  still  undertakes  the  task,  cer- 
tain that  her  object  is  good,  and  feeling  resolved  to  do  her  duty  to 
her  subscribers  so  far  as  her  powers  will  admit 

The  editor  earnestly  deprecates  the  unfair  criticisms  and  ill  will 
of  sterner  reapers  in  ^the  literary  field.  Let  them  go  on  in  the 
strength  of  giant  intellects,  measuring  pens  in  political  strife.  Their's 
it  is  to  dig  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  scour  the  mountains,  to  draw 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  pofe  with  keen  eye  over  the 
starry  heavens,  in  their  search  for  philosophical  knowledge.  Earth, 
ocean,  air  and  sky,  we  willingly  yield  to  them.  The  privilege 
of  deep  research  is  man's  right;  with  it  we  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere. All  we  ask  is  permission  to  use  the  knowledge  he  has 
scattered  over  the  enlightened  world.  But  poetry,  fiction,  and  the 
lighter  branches  of  the  sciences  are  woman's  appropriate  sphere,  as 
much  as  the  flower-garden,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  nursery  ;  abd 
the  use  of  these  cannot  be  denied  us  with  any  show  of  reason,  so 
long  as  woman  is  singled  out  by  nature  and  custom  to  lay  the  foun* 
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datioQ  of  character  for  the  riBing  generation.  Will  man  trust  the 
^ building  intellect  and  unformed  principles  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
'^^o  the  guidance  and  moulding  of  a  woman's  judgment^  and  still 
deny  her  the  power  of  contributiug  to  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours  ?  Not  unless  he  considers  the  moral  welfare  of  his  child  of  less 
value  than  the  hours  he  devotes  to  amusement. 

In  commencing  this  magazine  we  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  ; 
and  we  may  be  so — ^but  not  because  we  are  a  woman.  Women  have 
done  more  than  we  are  now  attempting  to  accomplish,  and  done  it 
nobly  too.  We  mark  out  no  new  path ;  establish  no  precedent. 
Works  of  this  description,  conducted  by  women,  are  numerous  in 
Europe,  and  not  unknown  here.  The  Ladies'  Magazine,  of  Boston, 
has  succeeded  well  in  a  city  \yhere  it  has  been  surrouuded  by 
competitors  which  the  proud  spirit  of  man  might  have  yielded  to; 
yet  does  the  Magazine  flourish  there,  in  the  centre  of  our  literary 
en^orium ;  and  from  the  commencement  until  now,  the  American 
Ladies'  Magazine  has  been  edited  by  a  woman. 

In  objection  to  the  present  undertaking,  it  has  been  said  that 
Maine  is  not  a  fit  field  for  a  work  such  as  the  Portland  Magazine  is 
intended  to  be.  Portland  in  particular  has  been  objected  to  as  not 
being  a  literary  city.  We  are  surprised  that  such  an  objection  can 
be  made ;  and  answer,  that  no  place  in  America  of  equal  size,  and 
containing  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  can,  without  presump- 
tion, claim  precedence  of  ours  in  point  of  literary  merit.  What  city 
containing  only  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  has  produced  so  many 
great  men,  in  theology,  in  law,  fiction  and  poetry  I  We  answer, 
none.  Of  our  landscape  and  portrait  painters  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Our  schools  are  numerous  and  of  a  high  order.  All  branches  of  com- 
merce and  industry  are  carried  on  vigorously  by  the  enteiprising 
merchants  and  mechanics  of  Maine.  New  towns  are  springing  up 
rapidly  around  us,  and  the  sound  of  manufacturing  machinery  is  be- 
ginning to  overpower  the  roar  of  our  waterfalls.  With  all  these 
advantages  why  should  not  our  state  be  able  to  support  a  literary 
magazine  ?  Its  society  is  not  deficient  in  intelligence  or  refinement  \ 
yet  if  we  are  not  misinformed^  Maine  has  no  paper  nor  jnagazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  literature.  It  can,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
will,  support  one.  Our  specimen  number  is  now  submitted  respect- 
fully for  examination. 

ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 
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THE  POIilSB  BOY. 

Whence  come  thoee  shrieks,  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut  like  blades  of  steel  the  air, 

Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair  ? 

They  come  again,  as  if  a  heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 
And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  send  forth  its  peculiar  woel 
Whence  came  they  ?    From  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar  raised  for  private  prayer 
Now  forms  the  warrior's  marble  bed, 
Who  Warsaw's  gallant  armies  led. 
The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A  holy  lustre  o'er  his  brow, 
And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
Tlie  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a  young  boy,  that's  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that  whose  icy  press 
Clings  to  the  dead  with  death's  own  grasp, 

But  meets  no  answering  caress, — 
No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  chsp? 

It  is  the  hand  of  her,  whose  cry 

Ran  wildly  late  upon  the  air. 
When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye, 

Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

Now  with  white  lips  and  stony  eye 

She  murmurs  forth  her  misery. 

Bat  hark !    The  tramp  of  heavy  feet 

Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street. 

Nearer,  and  nearer  yet,  they  come, 

With  clinking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 

They  leave  the  pavement.    Flowers  that  spread 

Their  beauties  by  the  path  they  tread. 

Are  crushed  and  broken.    Crimson  hands 

Rend  brutally  their  blooming  bands. 

Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 

Around  the  holy  temple  creep. 

The  gate  is  burst;  a  ruffian  band 

Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand; 
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With  brutal  voice  and  oath  pro&ne, 
The  startled  boy  for  exile's  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild. 
And  to  her  bosom  crushed  the  child; 
Then  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy — 
''  Back,  ruffians,  back !  nor  dare  to  tread* 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead, 
Nor  touch  the  living  boy.    I  stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 
No  traitor  he.    But  listen !  I 
Have  cursed  your  master's  tyranny. 
I  cheered  my  lord  to  join  the  band 
Of  those  who  swore  to  free  our  land ; 
Or  fighting,  die;  and  when  he  pressed 
Me  for  the  last  time  to  his  breast,  ^^ 
I  knew  that  soon  his  form  would  be 
Low  as  it  is,  or  Poland  free. 
He  went  and  grappled  with  the  foe, 
Laid  many  a  haughty  Russian  low; 
But  he  is  dead — the  good — the  brave. 
And  J,  his  wife,  am  worse — a  slave. 
Take  me  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands. 
With  Russia's  heaviest  iron  bands. 
And  drag  me  to  Siberia's  wild 
To  perish,  if  'twill  save  my  child." 

"  Mad  woman,  stop !'  the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side  ; 
And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 
«  One  moment !'  shrieked  the  mother,  "  one — 
Can  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son.' 
If  BO,  I  bend  my  Polish  knee, 
And,  Russian !  ask  this  boon  of  thee. 
Take  palaces,  take  land,  take  all ; 
But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall. 
Take  these" — ^And  her  white  arms  and  hands 
She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 
And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 
The  gems  that  gleamed  like  star-light  there; 
Unclasped  the  brilliant  coronal, 
And  carcanet  of  orient  pearl ; 
Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies  last 
Down  to  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast. 
He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store — 
Upspringing  from  the  marble  floor, 
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The  mother  I  with  a  ciy  of  joj, 
Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy! 
But  no>-the  Russian's  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother's  clasp. 
Forward  she  fell  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  than  mother's  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 
And  breaking  from  the  Russiau'iT  hold. 

He  stood  a  giant  in  the  strength 
Of  his  young  spirit  fierce  and  bold. 

Proudly  he  towered;  his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue  and  yet  so  bright, 
Seemed  lighted  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  was  its  light. 

His  curling  lip  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks. 
With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turns  upon  the  wond'ring  band. — 
<<  Ye  hold  me  not,  no,  no,  nor  can ; 
This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man. 
The  world  shall  witness  that  one  soul 
Fears  not  to  prove  itself  a  Pole. 
I  knelt  beside  my  slaughtered  sire. 
Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire ; 
I  wept  upon  his  marble  brow — 
Yes  wept — I  was  a  child — but  now 
My  noble  mother  on  her  knee 
Has  done  the  work  of  years  for  me. 
Although  in  this  small  tenement 
My  soul  is  cramped — unbowed,  unbent, 
I've  still  within  me  ample  power 
To  free  myself  this  -very  hour. 
This  dagger  in  my  heart !  and  then 
Where  is  the  boasted  power  of  men?" 
He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest 
And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent's  crest, 
The  jeweled  hafl  of  poignard  bright, 
Glittered  a  moment  on  the  sight. — 
<*  Ha !  start  ye  back  ?  fool,  coward,  knave  ! 
Think  ye  the  knife  my  father  gave 
Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a  slave  ? 
The  pearls,  that  on  the  handle  flame, 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame ! 
The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast. 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest ! 
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No;  thuB  I  rend  the  tyrant's  chain, 
And  fling  him  back  a  boj's  disdain !" 

A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jeweled  weapon  bright. 
Another !  and  his  young  heart's  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood. 
Quick  to  his  mother's  side  he  sprang. 
And  on  the  air  his  Clear  voice  rang. — 
*'  Up,  mother,  up  ! — ^I'm  free — I  m  free  ! 
The  choice  was  death  or  slavery; 
Up,  mother,  up! — ^look  on  thy  son — 
His  freedom  is  forever  won ; 
And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss; 
One  last  embrace,  one  blessing,  one  ! 
To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  thy  son. 
What !  silent  yet  ?    Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o'er  thy  heart  congeal? 
Speak,  mother,  speak — lift  up  thy  head. 
What,  speechless  still  ?    Then  art  thou  dead  ! 
Great  God,  I  thank  thee !    Mother,  I 
Rejoice  with  one  like  thee  to  die." 
Slowly  he  falls.    The  clust'ring  hair 
Rolls  back  and  leaves  the  forehead  bare. 
One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother's  bosom,  dead.  £d. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Accomplishments  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  necessary  and  useful  instruction.  The  latter  is  often  neglected, 
and  things  are  taught  for  which  children  have  no  taste,  such  as  draw- 
ing and  music,  while  they  never  would  take  a  pencil  in  their  hand 
or  play  a  tune  from  choice.  How  glad  are  they,  therefore,  when 
the  time  for  lessons  and  masters  is  over,  when  they  are  of  age,  and 
their  education  is  finished.  Many  women,  possessed  of  such  accom- 
plishments, never  touch  the  heart  of  man.  They  have  learnt  many 
things  except  those  they  ought  to  know.  They  find  a  partner  only 
for  their  money,  but  the  result  of  such  a  union  is  daily  seen.  Lei- 
sure time  alone  should  he  filled  up  by  accomplishments,  and  who- 
ever does  not  cultivate  them  from  his  own  impulse,  should  not  cul- 
tivate them  at  all. — Spurzheim. 
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TH£  TRAD£SMAN>S  DAtJGHTER^ 

<<  Alas !  that  man  should  ever  win 
So  sweet  a  shrine  to  shame  and  sin 
As  woman's  heart ; — and  detrper  woe 
For  her  fond  weakness,  not  to  icnow 
That  yielding  all  bat  breaks  the  chain 
That  never  reunites  again."— L.  E.  L. 

For  hours  the  poor  wife  of  the  imprisoned  tradesman  had  remained  in  the  posi- 
tion which  the  overflowing  of  her  grief  had  left  her  in.  As  if  one  blow  had  turned 
her  to  stone,  she  sat  bending  forward  with  clasped  fingers,  and  eyes  distendedly 
fixed  on  the  door,  through  which  her  husband  had  been  dragged.  No  appearance 
of  motion  bespoke  life,  except  a  slight  twitching  of  the  nerves  about  the  mouth,  as 
the  soil  troubled  tones  of  consolation  reached  her  ear  from  the  lips  of  her  daughter ; 
who,  beautiful  in  youth  and  fortitude,  knelt  before  her  with  tears  rolling  from  her 
dark  eyes,  and  streaming  down  the  sweet  face  that  was  raised  imploringly  to  that 
of  her  mother.  In  vain  hnd  she  exhausted  every  endearing  epithet  and  term  of 
consolation  to  arouse  her  from  the  lethargy  of  sorrow.  Notliing  would  do.  Over- 
come with  her  own  sorrow  and  the  sight  of  her  forlorn  parent,  she  let  her  young 
head  fiill  into  the  lap  of  her  mother,  and  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  anguish  terrible 
and  touching  in  one  so  apparently  helpless.  For  some  time  she  rested  exhaasted 
upon  her  immovable  mother,  when,  suddenly  springing  up,  her  whole  frame  quiv" 
ering  with  eager  hope,  she  exclaimed, '  Up,  dear  mother — there  is  yei  hope.'  Slow- 
ly the  despairing  eyes  of  her  motlier  turned  and  rested  their  frozen  beams  on  the 
glowing  face  of  the  enthusiastic  girl ;  her  marble  lips  parted,  and  her  voice  seemed 
to  come  fr  »m  a  far-off  vault,  *  Hope,  hope  !  and  who  speaks  of  hope — thou,  my  fa- 
therless one — hope  ? — no,  the  clutch  of  the  tyrant  is  upon  us ;  the  shadow  of  death 
is  over  us ;  the  wail  of  cracking  heart-strings  is  in  my  ear,  and  talk  ye  of  hope .' 
There  is  no  hope — none.*  Her  features  had  remained  fixed  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, %nd,  but  that  the  eye  moved,  the  voice  might  have  seemed  to  come  from  A 
Bt&tue,  so  deathlike  and  cold  it  seemed. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken — and  Ruth,  thinkifog  reason  1\'as  returning 
to  its  seat,  answered  eagerly,  "  Do  not  despair,  dear  mother  -,  I  have  a  thought,  if 
you  could  only  compose  yourself  to  listen.  I' — but  she  broke  off  on  seeing  she 
spoke  to  ears  that  grief  had  made  deaf  to  her  voice.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  girl 
sunk  not,  and  she  prepared  to  accomplish  the  project  that  had  flashed  across  her 
mind  in  the  depth  of  her  grief,  as  the  dazzling  bow  of  heaven  sometimes  throws  its 
belt  of  brilliancy  over  the  earth,  while  the  rain  is  yet  falling.  Ruth  wrapped  her" 
•elf  in  a  large  cloak,  and  giving  directions  to  a  boy  about  six  years  old  to  watch 
his  mother,  lefl  the  house.  She  wound  through  several  close  streets  that  led  to  A 
more  retired  part  of  the  city,  and  soon,  unmolested,  stood  on  tlie  step'of  whai,by 
its  closed  shatters  and  rusty  latch,  appeared  to  be  an  uninhabited  tradesman's 
stall.    Her  eager  knock  was  unanswered — a  second,  and  a  third.    Impatiently 
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she  raifled  the  latch  and  entered  what  had  been  the  ware-room  of  a  goldamitli*s 
stall.  Cases  of  rings,  plate,  jewelry  and  all  the  multifarious  articles  that  com- 
posed the  stock  of  a  wealthy  goldsmith  of  those  times,  lay  scattered  about  the 
room  without  regard  to  order,  and  covered  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  months. 
The  fever  of  excited  hope  ran  too  wildly  in  the  mind  of  Ruth  to  admit  of  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  the  neglected  wealth  scattered  about  her.  She  passed 
quickly  forward,  but  stopped  suddenly ;  and  her  heart  quailed  within  her  as  through 
an  open  door  she  saw  the  object  of  her  search.  For  the  first  time  she  thought  of 
the  magnitude  and  cruelty  of  the  request  she  was  about  to  make';  and  doubted 
whether,  even  to  save  the  life  of  a  father,  she  was  doing  right  in  tearing  open  the 
wounded  bosom  of  one  whose  sufferings  had  been  so  much  greater  than  those  of 

'  death.  Almost  breathlessly  she  stood  by  the  open  door,  gazing  upon  the  inmate  of 
the  little  room.  He  was  a  man  of  abmit  thirty  years,  thin  and  pale  almost  to  ghast- 
liness,  yet  there  was  something  touchingly  noble  in  his  high,  broad  forehead,  from 
which  the  black  hair  was  combed  and  fell  backwards  over  his  shoulders.    Dark, 

'  very  dark  and  melancholy  were  his  eyes;  and  well  they  might  be/or  they  drank  their 
light  from  the  fountains  of  a  crushed  heart.  He  was  seated  in  a  large  chair  of  carved 
oak  before  a  table  of  the  same  material,  on  which  lay  a  large  open  book,  its  pages 

-black  with  the  old  English  letter,  then  but  just  taking  the  place  of  manuscript. 
Several  other  books  of  the  same  size  were  ranged  on  a  deal  shelf  that  ran  along 
the  end  of  the  room.  These,  and  a  few  wooden  stools,  were  tlie  only  furniture  of 
-  the  gloomy  apartment. 

At  length,  timidly  and  with  sinking  hopes,  Ruth  ventured  to  claim  his  notice 
hy  advancing  into  the  room.  He  raised  his  head  and  a  faint  smile  flittered  over 
his  features  on  recognising  his  niece.  He  motioned  her  to  take  a  seat  on  a  low 
stool  by  her  side,  and  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  hair  before  he  addressed  her- 
At  length,  fixing  his  eyes  mournfully  upon  her  face,  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  clear 
«nd  sad,  that  it  fell  soothingly  on  the  torn  heart  of  poor  Ruth,'/  And  what  brings 
thee,  my  child,  to  the  lone  home  of  thy  uncle  ?  Has  sorrow,  fallen  on  thy  young 
head  that  thou  seekest  companionship  with  misery  ?* 

'  Alas,  dear  uncle,*  she  replied,  *  you  have  guessed  too  right ;  1  am  in  sore  grief; 
for  lost  night  my  poor  father  was  dragged  from  our  hearth-stone  by  a  company  of 
the  king's  men  at  arms,  who  accuse  him  of  treason.' 

*  Treason !  my  brother  John  guilty  of  treason  ?  child,  thou  ravest.* 

'  <  Oh,  would  I  did  rave,  dear  uncle,  if  that  could  make  my  tale  untrue— ^  would  I 
did  rave.  But  alas,  it  is  all  too  real.  I  saw  it — ^felt  it,'  she  continued,  wringing  her 
hands  and  weeping  bitterly ;  '  I  saw  them  tear  him  from  the  clinging  arms  of  my 
.  poor  mother,  who  now  sits  at  home  bemoaning  him  and  bereft  of  reason ;  I  saw 
'  them  strike  with  brutal  violence  my  dear  little  Richard,  as  he  clung  to  the  knees  of 
his  father  and  begged  piteously  that  they  would  not  drag  him  from  us.  I  heard 
their  coarse  jests  on  my  poor  face  as  I  knelt  to  them  in  my  agony  of  grief.  Uncle, 
I  do  not  rave  ;  would  that  I  did" — and  she  leaned  her  forehead  on  liis  hand  battling 
it  with  her  tears. 

'  Compose  thyself,  my  poor  child  ;  nay,  do  not  cry  so  ;  this  matter  may  not  be  so 
bad  as  thou  supposest ;  knowest  thou  on  what  this  charge  of  treason  is  founded  ?* 

*  Yes ;  when  I  knelt  and  begged  of  them  to  tell  me  my  father's  crime,  they  told 
me  mockingly,  uncle,  mockingly,  that  it  was  for  boasting  that  he  would  raise  his 
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9on  to  the  etown.  I  knew  not  what  they  meant  then,  bat  since  I  have  bethought 
me,  that  once  he  said  in  one  of  his  merry  moods,  that  he  would  make  our  Richard 
heir  to  the  crown,  meaning  the  sigrn  that  hangs  over  our  ware  room.  Some  person 
must  have  reported  this  to  the  king,  and  my  poor  father  is  condemned  to  death  by 
the  cruel  Edward  for  a  few  words  of  pleasantry.' 

<  Impossible,  child,  this  cannot  be  the  cause ;  even  Edward,  base  as  he  is,  would 
blush  to  put  a  man  to  death  for' an  offence  so  trifling.' 

*  Nay,  she  replied,  but  the  king  has  construed  these  words  into  a  contempt  for 
his  title  to  the  English  crown,  and  therefore  he  condemns  my  poor  father  to  the 
block.' 

Shore  arose  and  traversed  the  room  in  agitation  ;  then  stopping  before  Ruth,  he 
said,  *  Taken,  tried  and  condemned  already  !  saidst  thou  thus,  child— and  at  what 
time  must  he  suffer?' 

Ruth  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sad  vision  this  ques- 
tion presented,  and  in  a  choaked  voice  replied,  '  On  Friday  morning  unless  he  can 
be  saved.* 

*  Saved  ;  is  there  any  hopes  of  this  ?' 

*  Only  through  you— only  through  you,  uncle ;  and  it  was  for  this  I  came ;  for 
this  I  dared  to  interrupt  your  solitude.'  Shore  fixed  his  melancholy  eyes  upon 
her  in  inquiry,  and  silently  waited  for  her  to  proceed  ;  but  she  sat  silent  and  irre- 
solute ;  and  when  she  did  speak  it  was  hurridly,  as  one  who  has  a  painful  thing 
to  say. 

'  Yes,  uncle,  it  is  to  you  I  come  to  ask  my  father's  life,  and  the  lilb  of  your  bro- 
ther. There  is  but  one  way,  and  would  to  God  I  could  follow  it  alone ;  but  I  can- 
not, and  despair  has  urged  me  on  to  entreat  you  to  join  me  in  petitioning  one  for 
his  life,  who  the  world  says  rules  this  king  Edward,  even  in  his  most  wayward  • 
moods ;  I  mean — *  *  My  wife  ?  Ye  dare  not  say  it  is  my  wife,'  almost  shrieked  the 
onfortanate  man,  clutching  her  hand  and  as  suddenly  relinquishing  it,  as  he  fell 
into  his  chair,  every  limb  quivering  with  agitation,  and  big  drops  of  perspiration 
gathering  on  his  pole  forehead  ? 

'  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  forgive  this  cruelty,'  cried  the  terrified  girl,  'unhappy  that 
I  am,  thus  to  be  forced  to  tear  the  heart  of  my  kind  uncle,  or  see  my  father  on  the 
scaffold.'  She  fell  upon  her  knees  by  his  side  while  saying  this  and  attempted  to 
take  his  hand,  but  he  resisted  her  efifort  saying — 

*  No,  no,  Ruth,  ask  me  not  to  see  her  face — to  hear  that  voice ;  I  could  not  and 
live.  What!  1,  the  father  of  her  child,  her  first,  only,  her  lawful  husband,  to  ask 
her  to  smile  upon  the  man  who  has  made  my  home  desolate,  my  child  worse  than 
motherless?  No,  Ruth,  no,' — and  he  sprang  up  and  struck  his  clenched  hand 
upon  the  table—'  not  if  it  would  save  the  life  of  all  that  ever  drew  blood  from  the 
same  fountain.' 

*  My  dearest  uncle,'  replied  Rutli,  frightened  at  his  vehemence,  *  I  did  not  ask 
all  this ;  but  one  line,  only  one  line  from  you  will  do  more  than  prayers  from  me. 
I  only  ask  you  to  write,  uncle  ;  surely  you  will  do  this  to  save  your  own  brother 
and  the  father  of  your  poor  Ruth  ?' 

'  No  more,  no  more  ;  I  will — but  do  not  torture  me  with  words.' 
For  some  time  the  unhappy  man  sat  as  if  endeav'oring  to  still  the  tumult  of  his 
frame.  Then  taking  a  vial  from  his  pocket  he  drank  o  part  of  its  contents,  and  soon 
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became  calm  enough  to  write ;  bat  his  hand  seemed  to  ahiinjc  from  the  vellum ; 
and^it  was  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  write  the  first  line ;  bat  when  this 
was  accomplished,  he  proceeded  rapidly,  as  one  who  fears  his  power  to  finish  a 
task  will  fail.  With  a  heayj  hand  he  placed  his  signature,  and  handing  the  roll 
of  vellum  to  Ruth  motioned  her  to  depart.  But  e'er  she  obeyed  him  she  knelt 
gently  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  voice  of  touching  entreaty,  besought  his  forgiveness 
for  the  pain  she  had  caused  him ;  and  -begged  bim  to  lay  his  hand  once  more  in 
blessing  upon  her  head.  He  stooped  forward  and,  placing  a  hand  on  each  side  of 
her  head,  looked  mournfully  into  her  eyes.  *  Ruth,  thou  wilt  see  her  to  behold 
whose  face  once  more  in  innocence  and  joy  as  he  once  gazed  upon  it,  thy  poor 
uncle  would  suffer  the  tortures  of  death  ten  times  told.  Tell  her — ^but  no,  tell  her 
nothing.  There  is  a  gulf  of  black,  black  inlamy  between  us,  and  it  were  to  drink 
in  shame  a  second  time  did  message  of  mine  pass  it.  Depart,  child ',  depart,  and 
may  God  speed  thy  mission. 

Elegant  and  costly  as  the  fashion  of  the  umes  would  pennit  was  tlie  dwelling 
king  Edward  had  provided  for  the  beautiful  object  of  his  illicit  love.    All  that 
wealth  could  purchase  or  power  command,  was  lavished  upon  her  person  and 
decorated  her  habitation.    Rich  tapestry  firom  the  nunneries  of  France  hung  in 
gorgeots  brilliancy  on  the  walls,  and  covered  the  benches  that  were  ranged  about 
the  room.    A  magnifieent  couch  hung  with  rich  crimson  velvet  filled  a  recess,  and 
swept  the  polished  oaken  floor  with  its  golden  fringe.    Curious  and  massy  was  the 
carving  Upon  tlie  chairs  and  stools  that  stood  about ;  and  soft  and  mellow  were  the 
sunbeams  as  they  streamed  through  the  stained  glass  of  the  high  arched  windows, 
and  touched  with  loveliness  each  object  in  the  apartment.    But  most  beautiful  of 
all  was  the  living  inmate,  the  guilty  Jane.    She  was  robed  in  a  dress  of  purple 
velvet  so  sofl  and  lustrous  that  it  might  have  been  formed  of  the  outer  coating  of 
the  purple  grape  while  the  sunbeams  lay  upon  it.    Rare  gems  gleamed  in  her  gir- 
dle and  stomacher,  and  cast  a  sofl  rose  tinge  over  a  neck  round  and  white  as  the 
marble  bust  of  the  sculptor,  with  life  flushing  over  it.    The  lips  of  chiseled  rubies, 
clear  white  forehead^  and  cheeks  like  the  young  rose  of  Damascus,  might  have 
deceived  the  slight  observer  into  a  belief  that  sorrow  visited  not  a  form  so  beauti^ 
ful.    But  the  close  observer  would  have  seen  differently,  and  truly.    The    rich 
eolor  of  the  cheek,  fitfully  coming  and  going,  the  eye,  naturally  so  sofl  and  blue, 
now  lighted  with  feverish  lustre,  the  quick  action  of  the  little  hand,  whoGC  rich 
load  of  rings  glowed  in  the  mellow  light  as  she  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the 
room,  all  told  of  one  whose  lonely  thoughts  were  but  poor  companions  ;  all  told  of 
a  heart  struggling  with  a  sense  of  its  own  moral  debasement.    And  they  spoke 
truly.    In  vain  had  wealth  and  magnificence  been  heaped  upon  her ;  in  vain  had 
she  endeavored  to  atone,  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  for  the  deep  suffer- 
ing she  had  heaped  upon  her  broken  hearted  husband  >  for  the  inheritance  of  infa- 
my she  had  treasured  for  her  child ;  for  the  grey  haired  parents  her  disgrace  had 
thrust  forward  to  the  gaave.    In  vain  did  she  endeavor  to  convince  herself  that, 
he,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all  that  should  have  held  her  in  the  path  of  duty, 
was  worthy  of  the  offering,  or  repaid  it  with  increase  of  tenderness.    Each  day 
did  she  feel  more  sensibly  the  difference  between  the  pure  tenderness  a  husband 
feels  for  his  virtuous  wife,  and  the  unholy  attachment  expressed  by  the  object  of 
her  nreseni  choice.    The  glitter  of  wealth  could  not  hide,  even  fi-om  the  object  of 
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such  a  union  as  thie,  its  shameless  iniquity.  The  tie  was  formed  by  trampling  on 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  life  and  upon  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  it  was 
a  bond  of  sin,  and  misery  was  its  reward.  Full  and  sparkling  was  the  golden  bowl 
the  youthful  monarch  had  offered  to  the  lips  of  his  beautiful  victim.  She  drank — 
b«t  bitter  was  the  gall  and  wormwood  she  was  condemned  to  drain  alone  to  the 
bottom.  Edward'sjattachment  for  her  was  still  in  its  first  freshness.  She  had  not 
jet  been  called  upon  to  witness  his  hand  tear  away  the  unholy  links  that  bound 
them  together,  to  spend  days  and  nights  in  listening  to  his  footsteps,  to  hang  on 
his  eye  for  a  glance  of  former  kindness,  and  to  listen  and  look  in  vain ;  but  her 
foreboding  heart  told  her  this  fate  would  inevitably  be  hers ;  and  a  trembling  dread 
of  the  future  poisoned  the  present. 

Whatever  were  the  reflections  of  Jane  they  were  interrupted  by  advancing 
footsteps.  She  listened  with  her  graceful  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  her  heart 
palpitating  like  a  caught  Inrd  under  her  jewelled  stomacher.  Nearer  came  the 
light  footsteps,  and  brilliant  was  the  smile  that  flashed  like  morning  sunlight  over 
each  beautiful  feature,  dimpling  the  cheeks  and  lips  into  almost  childlike  sweetness, 
as  she  advanced  to  the  door.  It  opened,  and  admitted,''  not  the  expected  royal 
lover,  but  a  female,  shrouded  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  large  cloak,  who  advanced 
timidly  and  knelt  at  her  feet  as  she  stood  surprised  and  disappointed,  Jane's 
natural  benevolence  prompted  her  to  acts  of  kindness,  and  pitying  the  evident 
distress  of  the  kneeling  stranger,  she  stooped  to  raise  her,  exclaiming,  '  Nay, 
maiden,  kneel  not  to  me ;  I  am  not  one  to  receive  the  homage  of  my  fellows.  If 
in  aught  my  poor  efibrts  can  assist  thee,  speak  boldly;  there  is  no  cause  of  fear.' 

Slowly  the  suppliant  arose ;  and,%ztending  a  roll  of  vellum,  said,  in  a  low  sup- 
pressed voice, '  This,  lady,  will  inform  you  of  my  mission.' 

Jane  took  the  vellum,  thinking  it  a  petition  for  her  good  offices  with  the  king} 
such  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving ;  but  before  she  opened  it,  she  courteous- 
ly led  the  stranger  to  one  of  the  tapistried  benches  before  mentioned.  *  Rest  here, 
my  poor  maiden,  while  I  learn  the  contents  of  this  scroll,  and  if  I  can  serve  thee 
fear  not  the  issue.' 

Thus  saying,  she  withdraw  to  one  of  the  arched  windows  and  unrolled  the  vel- 
lum. It  was  scarcely  open  when,  with  a  smothered  shriek,  and  lips,  cheek,  and 
brow  as  pale  as  marble,  she  sprang  to  the  shrouded  female  and  ^ore  back  the  hood 
from  a  face  scarcely  less  white  than  her  own. 

*  Ruth,  my  own  Ruth,'  she  exclaimed,  clasping  the  poor  girl  wildly  to  her  bo- 
som and  madly  kissing  her  forehead,  <  is  it  thou,  so  good  and  pure,  who  hast  come 
to  me  in  my  degradation  f  But  that  scroll — ^that  scroU-^with  its  blasting  signa- 
ture— ^whence  came  it,  1  say — speak  quick  or  my  brain  will  burst .''  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  she  darted  forward  to  where  the  vellum  had  fallen,  and  again 
seizing  it  with  trembling  hands  and  compressed  Ups,  ran  over  the  contents.  When 
she  came  to  the  signature  a  spasm  of  pain  seemed  to  dart  over  her,  for  she  pressed 
the  hand  in  which  she  grasped  thie  vellum  heavily  against  her  side,  and  stood  for 
a  few  moments  gasping  for  breath,  and  quivering  in  every  joint  with  suppressed 
agony. 

Ruth  almost  exhausted  with  the  contending  emotions  of  the  day,  set  watching 
with  pale  cheek  and  heavy  eye,  tlie  overpowering  agitation  of  the  aunt  she  once 
thought  so  perfect. 
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Jane  at  length  advanced  to  her,  and  laying  her  finger  on  the  vellanii  esUd,  in  a 
low  hoarse  voice  that  as  she  proceeded  rose  to  the  pitch  of  ogony,  *  This  tells  me 
there  is  a  favor  I  can  grant— ask  it — ^t&ke  it,  though  it  shoald  be  my  heart-strings, 
and  in  return  bear  this  message  to  him ;  tell  him  that  if  Jane  Shore  conld  again 
lay  her  head  ttpon  his  bosom,  as  it  once  rested  in  her  heart's  innocence,  she  would 
endure  the  torture  of  years — tell  him  she  is  more  wretched  with  a  monarch  at  her 
feety  and  the  magnificence  of  a  queen  about  her,  than  be  can  be  in  the  solitude  of 
his  desolate  home,  for  he  has  an  approving  conscience  for  a  companion ;  but  I — 
what  have  I  but  the  consciousness  of  having  scattered  desolation  and  sorrow  in 
the  path  of  all  I  should  have  loved  ?  Tell  him  I  feel  that  misery,  deep  misery,  will 
follow  me  for  this ;  and  now  briefly  tell  me  thine  errand,  for  I  would  be  alone  with 
this  scroll  and  my  conscience  ?' 

Ruth  with  many  tearful  interruptions,  informed  her  of  the  imprisonment  of  her 
father,  and  the  pitiful  state  of  her  other  parent.  Then  she  went  on  to  describe  her 
last  distressing  interview  with  her  uncle.  Jane  listened,  and  as  her  thoughts  were 
carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  her  innocent  happiness,  by  degrees  the  anguish  of  her 
feelings  softened  into  a  long  and  bitter  fit  of  weeping.  The  certainty  she  felt  of 
gaining  a  pardon  for  the  brother  of  her  injured  husband,  soothed  down  her  tumul- 
tuous self  upbraiding*  *,  her  beautiful  features  relaxed  into  their  natural  state,  and 
she  set  with  her  round  white  arm  thrown  caressingly  round  her  niece,  when  quick 
light  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage.  The  door  opened,  and  Edward  IV,  of 
England,  entered  the  room.  A  slight  start,  as  his  eye  fell  on  Ruth,  was  sucoeeded 
by  a  brilliant  smile.  He  advanced,  and  with  the  graceful  assurance  of  a  man  priv- 
ileged to  trample  upon  forms,  separated  the  aunt  and  niece  and  seated  himself  be- 
tween them. 

'  So  my  lovely  dame,'  said  he  addressing  Jane, '  you  have  found  a  companion 
in  my  absence ;  and  by  my  faith,  a  pretty  one  too.  I  who  spurred  my  horse  from 
the  hunt  till  his  sides  were  bloody,  that  1  might  not  fail  in  my  promised  visit,  feel 
now  that  I  should  have  forced  him  to  tlie  death,  had  I  known  I  should  have  found 
you  with  such  a  companion.*  As  he  said  this  his  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  in 
careless  admiration  on  the  blushing  Ruth,  while  his  hand  was  familiarly  turning 
the  rings  on  Jane's  fingers.  Jane  answered  with  a  smile,  *  You  return  from  the 
hunt  in  a  cheerful  mood,  my  liege,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  see  it,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  the  maiden  pleases  your  majesty — ^for  she  has  a  boon  to  crave  of  your 
royal  clemency.'  *  A  boon  say  you — and  what  favor  can  Edward  deny  a  face 
like  that  ?  No,  by  the  mass,  if  our  citizens  always  sent  such  messengers,  their 
king  would  soon  win  the  title  of  Edward  the  merciful — ay,  and  the  bountiful  too, 
as  our  queen  can  witness.'  The  little  hand,  still  in  his,  was  drawn  suddenly 
away  as  he  mentioned  the  queen ;  but  be  again  grasped  it  somewhat  impatiently, 
exclaiming  with  a  slight  laugh,  <  Nay,  Jane,  no  foolish  jealousy — ^but  tell  us  what 
we  can  do  to  please  this  fair  damsel — what  wouldst  thou  ask  of  us,  maiden  ?' 

'Nothing  less,  my  liege,  than  the  life  of  a  father,  who  has  fallen  under  your 
majesty's  displeasure,  said  Ruth,  kneeling  before  the  king.' 

'  Rise,  maiden,  rise— thy  father  should  be  forgiven  though  treason  were  his  crime, 
if  it  were  only  for  his  relationship  to  a  creature  so  beautiful  as  thou  art.  But  before 
we  grant  his  pardon  take  thy  seat  again  at  our  side,  and  tell  us  thy  fatlier's  name 
and  offence  ?' 
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'  His  Clime,*  said  Jane  hastily  interrupting  Ruth  who  was  about  to  answer, 
'  his  crime,  my  lord,  is  having  said  when  in  his  wine,  that  he  would  make  his  son 
heir  to  the  crown.' 

*■  Hah,  I  remember  me  of  the  circumstance ;  a  rash  fool  and  a  vain — still  if  he  is 
thy  father,  damsel,  we  will  order  his  release.' 

Ruth,  who  had  been  indulging  in  hope  since  the  enterance  of  the  king,  now 
sprang  up  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  from  her  heart.  In  a  burst  of  eloquent 
feeling  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude  to  the  king  and  then  to  Jane,  and  finished 
by  entreating  permission  to  depart  immediately  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  her 
father *8  freedom. 

*  Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  one — not  so  fast,*  cried  the  king,  *  we  have  now  a  favor 
to  crave — one  kiss  from  those  bright  lips  in  exchange  for  thy  fatlier's  life.' 

Ruth  shrank  from  the  proffered  salute,  and  Jane  seeing  a  cloud  gathering  over 
the  king's  brow,  said  gaily,  *  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  y©ii  but  now  accused  me  of  jea- 
lousy— my  hand  claims  that  kiss  as  an  atonement.' 

'  King's  lips  never  had  fairer  challenge,  or  more  willingly  paid  their  homage,' 
replied  the  gay  monarch  gallantly  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  *  but  what  is  tliis, 
fair  dame,  that  thy  fingers  lock  in  so  lovingly,'  and  he  took  from  her  hand  the 
letter  of  her  husband  which  she  still  unconsciously  held.  Pale  with  dread  she  sat 
until  he  had  read  it  through. 

*  Ha,  what  means  this,'  he  cried,  springing  up  and  stamping  violently  on  the 
floor,  *  speak,  madam,  and  disprove  that  Edward  of  England  was  to  have  been 
cheated  into  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  man  he  hates  as  much  as  king  can  hate 
menial — speak  woman,  I  command  you — explain  this  artifice,' — ^but  the  object  of 
his  wrath  was  incapable  of  answering.  Exhausted  by  her  former  emotions,  and, 
terrified  at  his  vehemence,  she  had  fallen  forward  upon  the  floor.  A  string  of 
gems  that  had  fastened  her  hair  under  the  flowing  head-dress  worn  in  that  age, 
was  torn  off  with  the  drapery,  and  her  hair,  loosened  and  deranged,  fell  in  abun- 
dance from  its  confinement. 

Edward  in  his  passion  saw  not  her  situation,  but  foaming  with  rage  paced  the 
room  with  a  heavy  tread,  trampling  heedlessly  upon  the  scattered  jewels  as  they  lay 
in  his  way ',  but  on  coming  so  near  the  object  of  his  wrath  as  to  get  his  spur  en- 
tangled in  the  bright  mass  of  brown  hair  that  lay  scattered  in  its  beauty  over  the 
floor,  he  stopped  in  his  hurried  walk  and  carefully  disentangling  his  feet,  raised 
her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  couch.  In  doing  so  he  passed  the  irightened 
Ruth  who  shrank  back  to  avoid  him,  and  his  anger  took  a  new  direction.  <  Be- 
gone minion,'  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  forgetting  in  his  wrath  it  was  a  fe- 
male he  addressed, '  begone  I  say,  and  come  not  hither  again  to  sow  discord  and 
nuschief.  Away,'  he  repeated  turning  furiously  from  the  couch,  *  and  speak  not 
of  what  has  passed,  or  by  my  crown,  thy  father's  head  shall  have^  company  upon 
the  scaffold.'  •  *  *  •  »     '  » 

Tears  had  passed  by  since  the  foregoing  scene,  when  Edward,  while  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  had  been  called  before  the  bar  of  Him  who  judges  the  monarch 
as  rigorously  as  the  beggar.  Richard  the  hunch  back,  of  murderous  memory,  with 
the  assassin's  dagger,  had  cut  his  way  to  the  crown ;  and  in  order  to  justify,  among 
otlier  enormities,  the  deatli  of  Lord  Hastings,  he  condemned  tlie  unhappy  Jane 
Shore  to  be  stripped  of  her  possessions  v  nd  cast  into  tlie  street  to  perish,  forbidding 
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aU  OB  pain  of  death  renderinir  her  raccoiir  or  rastenaiice.  Meanwhile  Ruth  bad 
passed  through  much  of  Buffering.  Her  character  had  heen  strengthened  hj  afflic- 
tion ;  and  as  one  tie  after  another  that  bound  her  to  her  fellow  men  was  severed, 
Bhe  but  applied  herself  more  anziouslj  to  perform  the  duties  that  remained.  The 
sorrows  that  had  clouded  her  life  led  her  pure  thoughts  to  that  after  state  of  blias 
where  she  looked  forward  to  join  those  that  the  hand  of  tyranny  had  torn  from 
her. 

Her  mother  had  never  recovered  from  the  state  of  torpid  sorrow  which  we  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  our  story.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  her  husband 
she  too  died  unconscious  of  the  event.  The  little  boy  soon  followed ;  and  Ruth, 
except  her  uncle  Shore,  was  left  alone  to  struggle  through  a  world  she  had  so  much 
cause  to  fear.  She  took  up  her  residence  with  that  kind  uncle,  and  by  degrees 
won  him  to  something  like  cheerfulness.  There  is  no  sorrow  that  time  cannot 
soften  except  that  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  case  of  Shore  was  a  proof  of  this. 
The  shutters  were  again  opened  in  front  of  his  ware  room  ;  his  business  was  par- 
tially resumed,  though  its  duties  fell  principally  upon  his  niece ;  yet  was  she  am- 
ply repaid,  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  he  thanked  her  exertions  with  a  faint 
smile  of  approval. 

Ruth  was  one  morning  drawn  to  the  door  by  the  noise  of  many  feet  upon  the 
pavement.  Surprise  and  pity  kept  her  there  on  seeing  a  miserable  female  in  front 
of  their  dwelling,  whom  the  brutal  crowd  were  urging  forward  notwithstanding 
her  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  On  seeing  Ruth  she  feebly  approached  the  steps, 
and  in  a  voice  of  touching  misery  entreated  for  one  piece  of  bread.  The  gen- 
erous girl  turned  to  grant  her  request  notwithstanding  some  one  from  tlie  crowd 
called  to  inform  her  that  death  would  be  the  consequence.  In  passing  through 
the  ware  room  to  procure  tlie  bread  Ruth  met  her  uncle.  He  too  had  heard  that 
voice  of  entreaty,  and  though  as  yet  ignorant  of  tlie  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  ty- 
rant, he  had  instantly  recognized  in  its  hollow  sounds  notes  that  had  fallen  sweet- 
ly on  his  ear  in  happier  times.  Wildly  he  rushed  to  the  pavement,  and  there  in 
all  her  misery,  for  the  first  time  since  her  disgrece,  the  husband  and  the  wife  met. 
When  Ruth  returned  with  bread  for  the  wretched  woman  she  was  a  corpse  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  Eu. 


IBXTRACT. 

•  •  •  •  It  is 

Most  exquisite  to  have  a  fount  of  bliss 
Sacred  to  us  alone,  no  other  eye 
Conscious  of  our  enchanted  mystery, 
Ourselves  the  sole  possessor  of  a  spell 
Giving  us  happiness  unutterable. 
I  would  compare  this  secresy  and  sliade 
To  that  fair  island,  whither  Love  conveyed 
His  Psyche,  where  she  lived  remote  from  all ; 
Life  one  long,  lone,  and  lovely  festiy^ ; 
But  when  the  charm,  concealment's  charm,  was  known, 
Oh  then  farewell  to  love,  for  love  was  flown. 
Love's  wings  are  all  too  delicate  to  bear 
The  open  gaze,  the  common  sun  and  air. — L.  E.  L. 
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The  blaze  of  glory  that  throws  its  light  o^er  the  struggle  for  onr  national  inde- 
pendence, operates  in  a  degree  to  draw  our  attention  from  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  those  who  won  us  our  freedom  by^eir  exertions.  This  should  not  be. 
It  was  not  valor  more  than  fortitude  and  perseverance  that  made  us  a  nation. 
JXoT  was  it  BO  much  the  battles  that  were  fought  that  won  us  our  liberty,  as  the  de- 
termination that  they  should  not  be  fought  in  vain,  eyinced  by  the  patient  endur^ 
ance  of  our  Boldiers.  But  they  are  dropping  one  by  one  into  the  grave.  A  few 
years  and  we  must  gather  all  we  can  know  of  the  epoch  of  our  country's  glory 
from  tradition  and  history.  Then  there  will  be  no  grey-headed  old  men  to  recount 
to  us  the  perils  they  shared  and  the  conflicts  they  were  engaged  in.  Every  anec- 
dote of  the  Revolution  should  be  treasured  up  by  this  generation  as  a  rich  legacy 
for  the  future  ;  and  while  our  nation  is  blessed  with  the  remnant  of  our  country's 
heroes,  (for  they  were  all  warriors  either  in  suffering  or  action,)  let  them  be  lev- 
erenced  as  the  great  men  of  America ;  and  while  they  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  they  have  planted,  may  they  glide  pleasantly  towards  their  haven  of  rest,  re^ 
ceiving  the  blessings  avd  homage  of  a  great  and  grateful  people.  We  copy  the 
following  from  the  Boston  Religious  Magazine.  It  is  the  exact  transcript  of  the 
words  of  a  Revolutionary  officer,  which  the  writer  caught  as  they  fell  from  his  lipa 

Ed. 

I  was  then  a  lieutenant  in  Col.  Johnson's  regiment ;  and  of  ther 
party  of  about  five  hundred  men,  who,  under  him,  were  sent  out  to 
scout,  and  if  possible,  to  re-take  Mount  Independence ;  while  CoL 
Brown,  with  about  as  large  a  body,  had  gone  to  try  their  power  at 
Mount  Defiance,  where  a  large  number  of  men  were  held  prisoners 
by  the  British. 

He  had  succeeded  in  his  attack,  and  recovered  Mount  Defiance, 
and  had  released  the  prisoners  and  brought  them  away,  when  our 
party,  whose  work  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the 
one  where  he  had  been  engaged,  arrived  at  the  Narrows.  Here  we 
found  that  the  British  were  so  strong  at  Mount  Independence,  and 
every  thing  was  so  much  against  us,  that  it  would  not  only  be  in 
Tain,  but  it  was  like  throwing  ourselves  away,  to  attempt  an  attack, 
or  to  proceed  any  farther  down  the  lake  towards  the  enemy.  One 
company  of  Col.  Brown's  men  had  been  left  behind,  when  he  cross-t 
ed  the  lake  to  return;  bo  I  took  some  batteaux,  and  went  over  after 
them ;  and  when  they  got  across,  and  our  corps  were  preparing  to 
return  from  their  expedition,  our  commanding  officer  said  he  felt 
unwilling  to  go  back  without  knowing  what  the  enemy  were  about; 
nor  did  he  like  to  order  any  of  us  to  go  and  spy  out  their  motions, 
for  he  knew  there  would  be  great  danger  in  the  enterprize;  but, 
that,  if  any  felt  like  volunteering,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  us  go. 

Upon  this,  about  fifteen  offered  to  undertake  the  expedition ;  but, 
when  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  were  going  to  step  into 
the  boats,  one  alter  another  felt  their  hearts  fail,  until  only  two  be- 
side myself  persevered  in  ^oing  forward. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when,  with  only  four  days'  provisions, 
and  no  outside  garments  or  blankets,  we  pushed  our  boat  from  the 
shore,  expecting  soon  to  return  and  find  our  company  where  we  left 
them. 

We  continued  our  sail  down  the  lake  till  near  the  morning,  when, 
supposing  ourselves  where,  if  the  morning  light  should  dawn  upon 
us,  it  would  expose  us  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  from  their  ships, 
if  we  remained  on  the  water,  we  hauled  our  boat  up,  and,  making 
her  fast,  buried  ourselves  in  the  wood  that  bordered  the  water,  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  excursion  on  foot,  and  on  the  Mount  Defiance 
side  of  the  lake. 

As  the  light  dawned  upon  us,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  wild  coun- 
try, of  which  we  knew  not  a  step  of  the  way,  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  friends,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  with  mountains, 
rocks  and  forests  on  one  side,  the  water  on  the  other,  and  right  in 
the  mouth  of  the  enemy.  We  were  so  near  to  them,  that  before  we 
left  the  boat  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  the  night  watch, 
as  they  went  over  the  lake,  with  the  word,  "All's  well !  all's  well " 
passing  from  ship  to  ship. 

While  through  this  wild  scene  we  made  our  way  along,  as  silently 
as  possible,  till  towards  the  decline  of  day,  not  knowing  what  we 
should  come  to  at  the  next  step,  or  if  our  foot-fall  on  the  dry  leaves 
would  not  start  some  lurking  foe  from  his  hiding  place,  we  saw,  at 
about  a  gun-shot  before  us,  on  a  little  rising  ground,  the  figure  of  a 
man  who  stood  leaning  against  a  tree. 

From  his  dress,  as  it  appeared  at  that  distance,  we  took  him  to  be 
a  British  sentry ;  for  a  light-colored  upper  garment  opening  a  little 
on  the  breast,  seemed  to  disclose  the  red  coat  of  the  enemy.  After 
a  moment's  consultation  on  the  safest  mode  of  action,  we  concluded 
that  we  would  not  retreat  without  knowing  what  we  had  seen;  so 
we  all  three  presented  our  guns,  and  then  hailed  him,  telling  him  to 
drop  his  arms,  or  he  was  a  dead  man !  for,  we  supposed  his  arms 
only  hidden  from  us  by  the  bushes. 

He  cried  aloud,  "For  God's  sake,  don't  fire  !" — and  at  the  same 
moment  threw  open  his  blanket,  and  disclosed  the  uniform  of  one  of 
our  own  officers,  and  his  arm  slung  up  in  a  red  handkerchief,  that, 
passing  round  his  neck,  had  showed  in  contrast  with  his  blanket, 
like  the  dress  which  we  at  first  supposed  he  wore. 

We  found  that  he  was  one  of  our  officers  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  action  at  Mount  Defiance  ;  and  with  several  others  who  were 
sick  and  wounded,  he  had  strayed  away  and  been  concealed  in  the 
woods,  so  that  they  were  not  found,  and  had  been  left  behind  when 
the  prisoners  and  the  other  sick  were  carried  away. 

In  a  small  hollow  below  where  we  stood  we  found  this  suffering 
group,  who  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing  their  homes  or  their  friends 
again. 

We  distributed  among  them  what  little  provisions  we  had ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  take  our  boat,  and  one  of  our  compa- 
ny to  assist  them,  and  go  back  to  our  friends  at  the  Narrows,  while 
the  other  two,  myself  and  P — ,  should  remain  on  the  shore,  and  re- 
turn on  foot. 
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They  iDformed  us  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  told  us  that 
just  over  the  hill,  and  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  their  fine  horses  and  fat  cattle  feeding  on  the  green  that  bor- 
dered the  lake  near  the  landing. 

When  \re  had  assisted  them  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  seen  them 
fairly  off,  my  companion  and  I  went  back  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
found  them,  and  remained  in  and  about  the  little  hollow  till  night 
drew  near,  when  we  set  out  to  see  if  we  could  take  some  of  the 
horses  and  cattle,  many  of  which  had  halters  on  their  necks ;  and 
one  TFe  found  with  a  saddle  and  bridle  on. 

We  succeeded  in  leading  away  some  of  the  horses,  which  we  t!ed 
to  the  trees  near  our  hiding  place,  and  then  went  back,  under  covert 
of  the  night,  for  more.  We  took  one,  and  an  ox,  which  we  led  by 
the  halter  on  his  neck,  while  a  cow  and  several  other  horses  follow- 
ed us  a  part  of  the  way,  and  then  returned  to  their  grazing.  The  ox 
we  fastened  to  a  tree  till  the  twilight  of  the  morning ;  but  how  to 
kill  him  so  as  to  get  some  food  for  our  sustenance  we  did  not  know, 
for  I  had  lost  among  the  bushes  the  little  hatchet  that  I  took  with 
me,  and  we  could  not  shoot  him,  lest  the  sound  of  the  gun  should 
betray  us.  We  therefore  took  him  by  the  halter,  and  running  him 
into  the  marshy  groimd  near  a  small  cove,  got  him  mired  so  that  he 
could  not  start,  and  then,  with  a  pocket-kjoife,  (the  only  noiseless 
instrument  of  death  we  had,)  cut  his  throat. 

But  the  danger  of  discovery  compelled  us  to  such  haste  that  we 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  animal  to  be  entirely  dead,  before  we  took 
the  same  knife,  and  raising  a  patch  of  skin  on  his  thigh,  took  out  a 
large  piece  of  flesh  and  bore  it  away.  We  then  took  the  four  horses 
that  we  had  secured  to  ourselves,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  off. 
The  ground  over  which  we  passed  was  so  uneven,  and  so  covered 
with  woods,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ride,  and  we  sometimes 
led  the  horses,  at  others  they  would  follow  us  of  their  own  accord, 
until  they  at  length  became  so  attached,  that  they  kept  by  tis  just 
like  dogs.  Sometimes  we  had  to  climb  and  descend  such  steps,  that 
in  going  up  they  would  pitch  backward,  and  roll  down ;  and  then 
regain  their  footing  and  resume  their  upward  way.  In  going  down 
hill,  they  would  often  get  to  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner,  falling 
headlong  and  finishing  with  a  roll,  so  that  I  wondered  at  their  per- 
severance, and  their  necks  were  not  broken. 

The  first  day  of  our  march,  we  did  not  stop  till  it  drew  so  near 
night,  that  we  thought  it  time  to  look  about  for  a  place  to  make  our- 
selves a  bed  of  leaves,  and  a  fire  to  warm  us,  and  to  scare  away  wild 
beasts  that  might  attack  us,  as  well  as  to  banish  the  gloom  of  the 
night  in  a  wilderness,  and  to  cook  a  piece  of  the  steak  that  we  had 
obtained  by  the  slaughter  of  the  morning. 

When  we  had  struck  and  kindled  a  fire,  and  gathered  a  heap  of 
iaggots  and  dried  branches,  lar/^e  enough  to  keep  up  a  brisk  blaze 
all  night,  we  broiled  a  piece  of  the  beef,  and  having  eaten  it,  lay 
down  on  the  withered  leaves,  and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
we  could  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  morning,  we  had  begun  our  route,  and  having  no  guide  or 
compass  to  steer  by,  but  the  sun  and  my  watch,  1  looked  to  the  one 
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and  felt  for  the  other,  but  found  the  latter  was  gone.  We  tamed 
back,  and  finding  the  place  where  we  had  made  the  fire,  searched 
about  to  see  if  any  remains  of  the  watch  could  be  foond,  for  I  sup- 
posed it  must  hare  been  hitched  in  the  brush  that  I  had  cast  on  the 
fire  and  destroyed. 

On  looking  where  the  pile  of  fuel  had  been  thrown,  I  found  my 
watch  safe  and  still  going,  where  it  bad  been  drawn  from  my  pocket 
as  I  heaped  the  stufif  together. 

Our  way  this  day  was  taken  by  the  covrse  of  the  sun,  and  the 
night  following  passed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  previous  one. 

Being  now  uncertain  what  distance  we  had  come,  and  how  wide 
we  might  have  wandered  from  our  destination,  and  feeling  anxious 
to  know  just  where  we  were,  I  went  up  the  highest  hill  that  was 
near,  and  climbed  the  tallest  pine  upon  it.  Here  I  took  a  wide  sur- 
vey* I  could  see  both  Lake  Ghamplain  and  Lake  George,  and  all 
the  surrounding  country ;  so  that  I  ascertained  just  what  course  to 
take  to  reach  the  Narrows,  where  we  were  to  cross  over. 

When  we  arrived  there,  the  night  was  just  closing  in  upon  us,  and 
the  air  quite  thick  and  hazy. 

We  found  no  signs  of  human  beings  near  us,  and  nothing  to  help 
us  over  the  water,  but  a  couple  of  old  canoes,  with  their  sides  all 
beaten  out  Though  we  might  have  passed  in  either  of  these  oui^ 
selves,  neither  of  them  was  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  a  horse ; 
and  as  the  faithful  creatures  had  followed  us  so  far,  cropping  the  lit- 
tle tufts  of  grass  and  browsing  among  the  bushes  for  their  sustenance, 
we  did  not  feel  willing  to  part  with  them  at  the  last  cast. 

The  canoes  were  made  fast  to  the  shore  by  ropes,  which  we  took, 
and  putting  them  side  by  side,  lashed  them  together  with  the  ropes, 
so  as  to  get  two  of  the  horses  into  them,  placing  the  hindfeet  in  one, 
and  the  fore  feet  in  the  other.  In  this  sidewise  position  we  carried 
them  safe  over,  and  landed  them  on  the  other  side,  where  we  found 
the  ground  abandoned  by  the  men  we  had  left  there,  and  all  was 
uncertainty  respecting  the  route  they  had  taken. 

Darkness  was  getting  fast  about  us,  and  we  had  yet  to  go  back 
for  the  other  horses ;  we  therefore  disencumbered  ourselves  of  every 
thing  but  our  shirts,  pantaloons  and  hats,  and  returned.  When  we 
had  got  the  two  hores  into  the  canoes,  and  :about  half  across  the 
lake,  one  of  them  growing  uneasy  in  his  shortened  limits,  lifted  his 
fore  foot,  and  setting  it  down,  put  it  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  which 
occasioned  him  to  plunge,  and  we  were  all  in  a  moment  in  the  wa- 
ter, with  the  boats  completely  upset.  I  don't  know  how  far  I  went 
down,  but  as  I  was  rising,  the  first  thing  I  felt  was  the  fore  foot  of 
one  of  the  horses  on  my  head.  I  caught  it,  and  grasping  his  leg, 
pulled  myself  up  by  it  till  I  reached  his  mane,  by  which  I  held,  and 
throwing  my  arm  round  his  neck«  made  out  to  get  on  his  back. 

Before  I  had  got  out  of  the  water  far  enough  to  open  my  mouth, 
I  heard  my  companion  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  know  if 
I  was  alive,  and  to  let  me  know,  if  I  was,  that  he  too  was  saved. 
Oh !  I  shall  never  forget  how  his  voice  sounded  that  night,  amid 
the  Egyptian  darkness ! 

Knowing  himself  to  be  but  a  poor  swimmer,  and  fearing  some  ac- 
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cident,  yet  unwilling  to  confess  his  fears,  he  had,  unknown  to  me, 
taken  a  piece  of  rope  which  had  one  end  fastened  to  the  boat,  and 
lied  it  by  the  other  end  round  his  body.  By  this  means  his  life  was 
saved,  as  the  canoes  helped  him  to  swim  till  he  managed  so  as  to 
get  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  them ;  and  in  this  way  he  made  out  to 
paddle  and  work  himself  to  the  shore  by  the  use  of  his  hands. 

When  my  horse  had  swum  across  with  me,  the  first  thing  that  ^e 
came  against  was  an  abrupt  and  steep  ledge  of  rocks,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  land,  without  going  some  distance.  But  we 
all  got  safe  over  at  last,  the  fourth  horse  swimming  after  the  one  I 
was  on;  and  in  the  morning  my  hat,  that  I  had  lost  when  I  was 
dashed  into  the  water,  floated  up,  where  I  wa9  able  to  hook  it  in 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Near  the  landing  we  found  a  barrel  of  condemned  beef  that  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  lake  by  the  enemy ;  of  this  we  took  a  small 
piece  to  still  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  it  was  all  we  got  to  eat  till 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Finding  the  spot  deserted,  and  not  knowing  which  way  our  com- 
pany had  gone,  we  searched  about  to  see  if  any  traces  of  human 
beings  could  be  found.  At  length  we  discovered  the  tracks  of  men; 
and  though  ignorant  whether  they  belonged  to  friend  or  foe,  deter- 
mined to  follow  them  ;  and  I  ventured  to  try  my  gun  at  a  partridge, 
to  see  if  the  charge  that  had  been  in  it  so  long,  was  still  good.  The 
bird  did  not  drop,  but  as  she  fluttered  away,  I  saw  the  feathers  fly 
among  the  brush. 

We  kept  our  course  through  the  woods  till  afternoon,  when,  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  the  tracks  of  horses,  we  soon  heard  the  voices  of 
men ;  and  found  a  little  company  of  our  Light  Horsemen,  who  told 
us  what  coarse  our  company  had  taken,  and  that  we  had  but  a  short 
distance  to  go  to  reach  Castleton,  where  we  could  rest  and  refresh 
ourselves. 

As  they  had  said,  we  soon  reached  Castleton,  and  as  we  came  out 
of  the  woods,  the  first  building  that  met  our  view  was  a  set  of  mills, 
which  we  saw  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Nothing  ever  tasted 
better  to  me  than  the  slice  of  broiled  pork  and  hard  buiscuit,  that 
were  the  first  things  I  got  to  eat  that  night. 

After  resting  one  night,  we  started,  and  being  able  now  to  ride 
when  we  chose,  reached  Skeensborough  the  next  day ;  and  contin- 
uing our  journey,  part  of  the  time  on  foot,  joined  our  regiment  at 
Stillwater,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  1777,  just  in  time 
to  be  ordered  into  the  memorable  action  on  the  7th. 

The  men  that  we  had  sent  up  the  lake  in  our  boat  had  given  such 
an  account  of  the  situation  in  which  they  left  us,  that  our  people 
supposed  we  must  be  either  dead  or  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
as  the  cause  of  our  not  returning.  But  they  had  sent  out  a  little 
band  in  pursuit  of  us,  who,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  did  not  go  far 
before  they  set  down  in  despair,  and  then  went  back,  supposing  it 
in  vain  to  go  on. 

As  we  were  drawn  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Stillwater,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  we  were  in  divisions,  and  I  stood  near  Capt. 
Flint  of  Danvers,  he  having  the  right  division,  and  I  the  left. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  beckoned  me  to  him,  and  giving  me  his  hand, 
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asked  after  mv  health,  &c.  He  was  subject  to  violent  headache, 
and  on  my  asking  how  he  did,  he  said  he  had  one  of  hls^bad  head- 
aches ;  ^^  but,"  said  he,  ^^  if  I  complain,  I  suppose  they'll  say  Pve 
got  the  cannon  fever.^^  These,  I  suppose,  were  the  last  words  that 
the  poor  man  ever  spoke,  for  he  stepped  back  to  his  place,  and  in  a 
moment  after,  I  think  at  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  fell,  with  his. 
death-wound. 

Our  horses  went  right  into  the  service,  too ;  for  our  commanding 
officer  gave  them  to  us,  and  for  mine  I  bought  a  little  Dutch  waggon, 
and  let  General  Warren  take  them  for  the  conveyance  of  his  bag- 
gage, till  we  had  surrounded  and  taken  Burgoyne. 

My  horses  and  waggon  I  sent  home  with  a  load  of  the  soldiers' 

Eacks,  when  I  returned  from  this  campaign ;  and  on  arriving  at 
ome,  after  walking  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  three  succes- 
sive days,  I  found  the  faithful  creatures  safe  in  my  own  stable* 
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This  holy  day,  how  calm  and  bright! 

/Tie  sinking  to  its  conch  of  rest. 
Where  evening  folds  her  robes  of  ligiit 

And  purple,  round  the  fading  wesL 
It  is  the  hour  of  sinless  joy } 

Silence  is  Ibtening  in  delight, 
And  earth,  like  a  dear  infant  boj, 

Is  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  night, 
So  still,  it  seems  a  Toice  from  heaven, 
Were  whispering  of  its  sins  forgiven. 

The  mists  upon  the  mountain  steep. 

The  tempests  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
And  night-shades  o*er  the  forest  deep, 

Are  sinking  to  their  holj  rest; 
And  yon  lone  trees,  whose  whispering  stay 

In  converse  sweet  the  evening  air, 
Like  wandering  silent  saints  that  stray, 

To  give  their  hearts  in  voiceless  prayer. 
Mysterious  murmun  seem  to  raise. 
Responsive  to  their  Maker's  praise. 

And  round  yon  vault,  eternal  fires 

Are  lighting  up  the  blue  profound, 
And  stillnew  waits  the  seraph  choirs. 

Till  heaven's  deep  organ  gives  tlie  TOunU. 
Father  of  all !  while  earth  and  sea 

And  heaven  are  vocal  with  thy  praise. 
Oh  may  my  ransom'd  voice  to  thee. 

Its  loflier  adorations  raise. 
Devoting  to  thy  courts  above, 
A  soul  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  luve. 
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PHREirOLOGT. 

Whateyer  may  have  been  thought  heretofore  of  this  strange  Science,  if  Science 
It  may  be  called,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  neighborhood,  if  nowhere  els«,  its 
Totaries  are  getting  to  be  both  respectable  and  numerous.    While  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  (Pronoonced,  as  we  are  solemnly  assured,  SptHnit-hyme)  was  yet  alive,  ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  for 
a  coarse  which  he  was  preparing  to  deliver,  when  death  prevented  him.    A  second 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  course  from  Dr.  Barber  of  Cambridge,  but  circum- 
stances interfered  with  the  project,  and  it  was  abandoned  for  a  while.    At  last, 
whik  yet  Phrenology  was  a  sort  of  standing  joke  with  the  many,  and  a  matter  of 
secret  reverence  with  the  very  few,  Mr.  Silas  Jones  appeared  among  us  and  com- 
menced a  brief  course  of  lectures,  which  have  continued  to  attract  a  larger  and 
larger  company  every  evening.    His  terms  were  well  suited  to  the  times  and  to 
the  liberal  objects  of  the  science ;  and  his  style  of  lecturing  was  clear,  honest,  and 
atisfactory.    But  what  more  than  any  thing  else  has  contributed  to  stir  up  the 
inqoisitive  though  half-slumbering  spirit  of  philosophy  among  us,  has  been  a  sort 
of  collateral  process  which  the  lecturer  has  carried  on,  anifl  from  the  lecture-room. 
Others  talk  learnedly  and  eloquently,  we  are  told,  upon  the  science — ^but  are  so 
exceedingly  wary  of  ixamtnationSf  as  to  put  nothing  at  risk,  neither  meddling  witli 
heads  themselves  nor  encouraging  others  to  do  so.    But  Mr.  Jones  pursues  a  very 
di^xent  course—he  shrinks  from  no  trial — and  hazards  every  thing  for  the  sake  of 
the  troth.    Publicly  and  privately,  he  examines  every  head  that  is  offered  to  him ', 
and  the  results — we  knmo  and  are  free  to  acknowledge  it — are  astonishing.    We 
have  inquired  personally  into  the  truth  of  several  cases,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing, and  have  found  them,  not  only  true,  but  uncoloredf  unexaggeraUd,    For 
example,  on  board  the  steam-boat,  being  called  upon  for  a  "  touch  of  his  quality," 
he  points  to  the  head  of  a  perfect  stranger,  and  says — Now  there's  a  man,  who,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  though  I  never  saw  him  before  and  do  not  know  his  name,  is 
a  Cashier  of  a  Bank!  or  at  any  rate,  he  added,  seeing  the  people  stare,  if  you  ask 
him,  he  will  assure  you  that  such  is  the  situation  he  most  desires.    I  predicate  this 
of  his  head,  on  account  of  his  large  caution,  large  number  and  large  order.    They 
tried  the  experiment,  and  afler  some  round-about  questioning,  the  gentleman 
tnmed  out  to  be  a  Mr.  Ripley,  the  cashier  of  the  Greenfield  Bank,  Mass. — There 
was  no  opportunity  for  collusion ;  and  the  affair  was  not  intended  for  a  joke. 
Still  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Jones  might  have  known  Mr.  Ripley 
in  some  other  way,  notwithstanding  what  both  he  and  Mr.  R.  said.    The  cir- 
cmnstance  having  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  Mr.  J.  was  beset  on  all  sides, 
and  soon  had  another  occasion  to  prove  the  exceeding  accuracy  of  his  observation ; 
—for  he  told  a  lady  that  she  would  never  forget  the  circumstances,  nor  the  particu- 
larSf  her  Eventuality  being  so  large. — Struck  with  the  singrular  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, her  friends  urged  Mr.  J.  upon  other  points,  and  tlie  lady  herself  insisted 
upon  having  her  character  at  full  length.    Mr.  J.  yielded  so  far  as  to  say,  witli  a 
nnile,  that  he  should  be  half  afraid  to  live  in  the  house  with  her — which  being  in- 
terpreted, meant  that  her  love  of  order  was  so  great  as  to  be  troublesome  ta  others. 
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Her  friends  stared  at  this,  and  her  mother  who  sat  by ,  corroborated  the  jadgmeni 
of  Mr.  J.  and  triumphantly  referred  iier  daoghter  to  her  general  reputation.  It 
turned  out  that  the  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  memory,  and  also  for  her  exceed- 
ing love  of  order— having  been  educated  by  a  bachelor  uncle ,  who  would  mafki 
nothing  out  of  place. — ^To  another  gentleman  (Mr.  S.  H.  Mudge — ^wegiTO  names, 
to  prove  that  we  are  in  earnest)  he  said,  at  a  glance, — one  thing,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir 
— ^you  were  never  sea-sick.  This  also  was  true.  To  another,  Capt.  Wm.  Merrill, 
he  said,  you  must  be  able  to  see  objects  at  a  very  great  distance  ;  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary developement  here,  laying  his  finger  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
on  what  is  called  the  perceptive  region ; — and  so  with  numberless  other  cases,  all 
<^  which  proved  true.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  perhaps,  was  the  follow- 
ing. A  stranger  was  brought  to  him,  late  in  the  evening,  just  as  the  Lecturer  was 
passing  through  a  dark  entry  on  his  way  to  bed. — He  was  requested,  notwithstand- 
ing the  place  and  hour,  merely  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  person — ^for  a 
single  moment.  He  did  so,  and  started  back  in  astonishment.  6ir !  said  he,  what 
has  happened  to  you !  All  the  propelling  powers  are  broken  up  here. — ^Tou  must 
have  met  with  some  terrible  misfortune  in  the  prime  of  life.— The  man  burst  into 
tears,  and  acknowledged  that  some  twenty-three  yean  ago,  just  when  he  had 
brought  all  the  favorite  plans  of  his  life  to  bear,  had  built  a  house  and  was  about  being 
married,  he  suddenly  lost  all  his  property,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and, 
added  he-^'  I  have  been  a  schemer  and  a  visionary  ever  since."  At  a  subsequent 
examination,  it  turned  out  that  at  the  time  of  his  misfortune  he  was  troubled  with 
violent  and  continual  pains,  and  great  soreness  in  certain  parts  of  his  head,  which 
pains  he  instantly  referred,  and  tDiikaut  any  kntnoUdgc  of  tke  Bcienee,  or  of  the 
location  of  the  bumps,  to  the  organs  oi  Firmness  and  PhUoprogenitiveness !  (Love  of 
children.)  For  a  long  time,  he  said,  there  was  a  great  tenderness  in  the  back  part 
of  his  head  where  his  hat  came.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  his  firmness  was 
full,  and  his  philoprogenitiveness  full — and  that  by  general  admission,  his  firmness 
had  saved  him  after  his  misfortune  -,  and  that  he  had  personally  educated  a  vjholt 
family  for  another  person,  (a  brother)  having  no  children  of  his  own. — The  gen- 
tleman's name  we  are  told,  is  Mr.  John  Gordon.  He  will  forgive  our  publishing 
his  name  with  the  rest,  we  are  assured,  his  benevolence  and  his  conscientiousness 
being  so  large. — Are  not  these  things  wonderful }  and  if  true — is  there  any  need 
of  argument  as  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  ?  Let  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  have 
thdr  heads  looked,  judge  for  themselves.  N. 


BXTRACT. 

When  insulted  by  malice,  or  oppressed  by  cruelty  the  heart  can 
assume  a  stern  fortitude  foreign  to  its  nature.  But  this  seeming  ap- 
athy vanishes  at  the  voice  of  kindness,  as  the  rigid  frost  of  winter 
melts  before  the  rising  sun ;  and  tears,  gushing  tears  of  gratitude 
and  sensibility  express  its  yielding  feeling.  Sacred  are  such  tears. 
They  flow  from  the  sweet  source  of  social  affection.  The  good  alone 
can  shed  them. 
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[For  tho  Portland  Magazine.] 

^  ROHANCi:  AND  RE  ALITT. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  many  splendid  mansion  houses  in  the  upper 
part  of  our  cit  j,  Alek,  the  well  known  hack  driver,  was  curbing  his 
beautiful  cream-colored  horsesywhile  they  champed  their  hits  and  toss- 
ed their  heads  impatiently  as  the  sharp  bell-notes  of  the  Chancellor 
Livingston  swept  by  them.  The  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a 
footman  appeared  with  a  travelling-trunk,  band-box  and  sac  de  nuit. 
Soon  a  beautiful  girl  coming  forward,  turned,  and  for  a  moment  threw 
herself  in  the  arms  of  one  that  appeared  to  be  her  mother,  touched 
with  her  red  lips  the  cheek  of  another  girl,  who  stood  by,  and  then 
ran  down  the  steps.  The  carpeted  steps  of  Alek's  hack  were  never 
passed  by  more  fairy-like  feet  than  those  that  the  next  instant  as- 
cended them.  The  door  was  closed  and  the  driver  about  to  take  his 
seat,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  voice  of  the  dark-eyed  girl  from 
whom  Henrietta  had  just  parted,  *  Stop  one  moment  dear  Henra,' 
she  cried  running  for  her  bonnet,  ^  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 
boat.'  A  few  moments  after  and  the  young  girls  were  halfway  to 
the  Chancellor,  when  the  last  peal  of  the  bell  sounded  its  farewell 
warning.  Alek  urged  his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  baggage  dragged  from  the  coach. 
Henrietta  was  almost  as  unceremoniously  claimed  by  her  uncle,  who 
hurried  her  on  board  without  giving  he^  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
one  last  word  with  her  cousin,  who  had  entered  the  carriage  for 
that  express  purpose.  Susan  returned  home  vexed  and  disappoint- 
ed, as  all  must  be  who  delay  their  friends  till  the  last  boat^bell. 

Henrietta  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens.  She 
was  accomplished  and  very  beautiful.  To  a  heart  full  of  feeling,  she 
had  unfortunately  added  a  head  full  of  romance.  With  a  fancy  too 
luxuriant,  she  should  have  been  checked  in  her  appetite  for  fiction, 
and  her  intellect  strengthened  by  application  to  the  sciences.  As 
it  was,  the  moment  she  left  school,  foolishly  thinking  her  education 
finished  when  its  foundation  only  was  laid,  she  gave  a  loose  rein  to 
her  fanciful  propensities,  and  frittered  away  upon  trifles  a  genius  of 
no  ordinary  stamp.  Circumstances  also  combined  to  feed  the  romance 
of  her  imagination.  Early  in  life  her  father  and  his  brother,  a  rich 
merchant  of  New  York,  had  formed  the  joint  resolution  of  uniting 
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their  children,  on  account  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  elder  brother, 
who  had  left  a  large  fortune  to  be  diyided  between  the  young  peo- 
ple in  case  of  their  union ;  but  the  will  was  so  formed  that  if  ei- 
ther refused  to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  property  should  be  distributed 
in  legacies  to  different  charitable  institutions.  This  was  an  ancom- 
mon  situation,  and  like  all  heroines,  Henrietta  resolved  resolutely  to 
hate  the  object  of  her  parents'  choice,  and  to  love  none  but  that 
perfect  being  her  prolific  fancy  had  created.     She  had  not  seen  him 

yet,  but  she  was  sure  of  finding  him.     He  must  be ^but  excuse 

me,  kind  reader,  my  pen  cannot  describe  that  perfect  combination  of 
sentiment  and  foppery,  broadcloth  and  watch-guards,  a  romantic  girl 
of  the  first  chop  fits  up  for  her  fancy  to  flutter  with  before  her  af- 
fections settle  down  upon  a  legitimate  object.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
romantic  miss  cannot  look  for  a  moment  at  her  beau  ideal  through 
the  eyes  of  forty.  The  effect  would  be  a  certain  cure.  Yet  these  vi- 
sions of  human  perfection  are  more  pleasant  than  the  sad  experience 
which  too  often  follows  them.  Henrietta,  to  her  other  heroic  qual- 
ities added  a  thorough  contempt  for  wealth.  She  entertained 
great  hopes  of  being  called  upon  to  prove  her  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  the  man  she  intended  to  love,  by  sharing  his  poverty  in  a 
pretty  white  cottage,  bedded  in  roses  and  covered  with  honeysucles 
that  should  climb  to  the  roof  and' hang  their  blossoms  over  every 
window  to  prevent  the  sun  shining  to  obroadly  on  her  felicity,  as  she 
performed  her  household  duties  within,  surrounded  by  carpets,  ot- 
tomans, vases,  pictures,  and  all  the  elegances  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to — for  she  never  took  it  into  consideration  that  she  owed  all 
these  luxuries  to  the  money  she  held  in  such  contempt.  A  few 
weeks  spent  over  her  needle,  till  her  eyes  ached  and  her  whole  franae 
was  fatigued  to  pain,  as  thousands  of  our  fair  country-women  now 
sit,  and  only  for  the  miserable  compensation  of  a  bare  subsistence, 
would  have  enlightened  her  understanding  a  little  with  regard  to 
money  and  expense.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  foible  of  look- 
ing at  things  through  a  false  medium,  Henrietta  was  a  generous, 
high-nnn  led  p;irl. 

She  had  never  seen  her  cousin  Thomas  ;  but  his  only  sister  came, 
previous  to  the  commencementof  our  story,  on  a  visit  of  three  months 
to  Portland.  She  was  a  fine,  clear-spirited  girl,  of  strong  sense  and 
good  heart.  At  first  the  peculiarities  of  Henrietta  caused  her  to  feel 
little  regret  that  she  had  taken  up  so  strongly  the  resolution  never 
to  marry  her  brother.     She  knew  him  to  have  a  rooted  antipathy  to 
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romantic  misses,  and  believed  that  all  Henrietta's  beauty  and  excel- 
lence would  not  compensate  to  him  for  the  domestic  discomfort  of  a 
romantic  wife ;  and  after  taldng  all  things  into  consideration,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Henrietta  and  Thomas  would  unite 
in  their  endeavors  to  assist  the  charitable  societies  with  their  good 
uncle's  fortune.     But  as  her  acquaintance  with  Henrietta  increas- 
ed, she  begam  to  wish  what  she  had  before  dreaded,  that  Thomas 
might  many  one  she  began  to  love  as  a  sister.   But  she  had  written 
him  a  description  of  his  future  bride,  bj  no  means  too  flattering ;  and 
as  she  had  anticipated,  he  shrunk  from  a  union  with  one  so  fanci- 
ful.     She  wrote  again  and  tried  to  do  awaj  with  the  impression  her 
first  letter  had  conveyed,  and  at  length  succeeded.  Now  if  she  could 
only  get  Henrietta  to  think  favorably  of  him — but  no — the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name  put  her  in  a  pet.    She  marry  him  ?  No.  How  could 
Susan  think  of  it — a  mere  mercenary  match  ?     She   would  rather 
die  than  be  bartered  off  in  such  a  manner,  and  if  cousin  Susan  had 
any  love  for  her  she  would  not  torment  her  about  her  brother.  Such 
were  the  answers  Susan  always  received  from  her  cousin,  when  she 
attempted  to  recommend  the  brother  she  loved  with  such  devotion. 
Discouraged,  she  gave  up  the  attempt,  convinced  that  the  stem  re- 
ality of  sorrow  only  would  work  a  cure  to  her  cousin's  folly. 

The  elder  Mr.  Darly,  Susan's  father,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed 
three  months,  came  to  Portland  to  convey  his  daughter  home  ;  but 
she  prevailed  upon  her  kind  aunt,  to  allow  Henrietta  to  go  in  her 
stead ;  and  she  promised  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  to  supply  her 
cousin's  place  in  the  family.  Henrietta  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
ject, the  more  especially  as  her  uncle  informed  her  that  his  son  had 
gone  from  home  upon  business. 

Henrietta  stood  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, watching  the  foam  upon  the  troubled  waters  as  the  boat  cut  a 
path  gallantly  through  them.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw 
her  native  city  from  its  own  capacious  harbor.  Its  spires  and  man- 
sions were  now  gradually  melting  away  in  the  distance.  Henrietta's 
heart  glowed  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  growing  each  moment  more  in- 
distinctly beautiful.  But  at  last,  when  the  sunset  seemed  folding  it 
from  her  vision  in  its  wings  of  glorious  light,  all  the  poetry  in  her 
soul  delightfully  pervaded  her  whole  frame.  She  clasped  her  slen- 
der fingers  together  in  ecstacy,  and  murmured,  *My  own  native  city — 
oh  how  beautiful !'  <  It  is  indeed  most  beautiful,'  answered  a  clear, 
rich  voice  at  her  side.'  She  started,  looked  up,  and  there,  at  her 
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very  elbow,  was  the  being  her  imagiDation  had  pictured  forth,  eX' 
cept  his  eyes  were  black  and  bright,  not  melancholy.  He  was 
taller,  and  bis  hair-^ — ^but  no  matter,  he  was  a  very  splendid  young 
man,  and  he  fixed  those  eyes  on  her  so  admiringly,  that  Henrietta's 
heart  fluttered  like  the  wings  of  her  own  Canary  bird.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  looking  directly  into  his  face,  and  then  blushing  at 
the  impropriety,  she  turned  to  seek  her  uncle ;  but  the  young  stranger 
laid  his  hand  preventingly  upon  hers  as  it  clasped  the  railing  and  said, 

<  Why  lady,  do  you  shun  those  who  would  share  your  admiration 
of  this  grand  prospect  ?  These  green  islands  that  gem  with  their 
emerald  beauties  the  bosom  of  your  own  bright  bay,  will  not  appear 
the  less  lovely  because  my  eyes  rest  upon  them.  Do  not  you  think, 
as  they  lie  there,  spreading  their  bosoms  to  the  star  light,  that  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  interior  of  the  stars  themselves,  sent  here 
for  the  lovely  and  good  to  inhabit  ?' 

Her  hand  trembled  under  the  light  pressure  of  his,  as  she  an- 
swered, *  They  are  indeed  very  beautiful,  but  they  lack  interest — 
association.  I  look  upon  them  as  upon  one  of  our  Codman's  beau- 
tiful lanscapes,with  admiration  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  but  not  with 
the  dearer  feelings  of  home.  But  there,  in  that  city,  are  my  parents 
and  friends.  I  never  left  them  till  now,  and  I  can  look  on  no  other 
object  while  my  dear  home  is  vanishing  away  like  one  of  my 
own  bright  dreams.'  She  checked  herself  abruptly  as  the  impropri- 
ety of  expressing  herself  so  freely  to  a  stranger  occurred  to  her, 
and  continued,  blushing  deeply  as  she  drew  her  hand  from  his,  ^  I  must 
wish  you  a  good  evening,  sir,  the  air  blows  chilly  from  the  water.' 

^  And  do  you  intend  to  punish  my  presumption  by  confining  your- 
self in  a  close  cabin,  with  sick  women  and  crying  children?'  persisted 
the  stranger,  following  her  to  the  door — Hhe  hot  breath  of  crowded 
sleepers  will  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  sight  of  the  full, 
round  moon  rising  out  of  the  waters,  ushered  in  by  the  star-light  that 
is  now  flashing  over  us.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  come  again  upon  deck 
with  a  cloak,  and  then  you  will  be  very  comfortable,  I  assure  you.' 

Henrietta  smiled,  and  saying  she  would  first  try  the  cabin,  entered. 

There,  as  the  strange  young  man  had  predicted,  she  found  all 
confusion  and  uproar.  A  few  of  the  lady  passengers  were  already  in 
their  births,  while  some  of  the  young  girls  declared  their  intention  of 
sitting  up  all  night.  Others,  sea-sick  and  cross,  were  calling  for  the 
poor  chamber-maid,  who,  had  shebeen  twenty  persons  instead  of  one, 
could  not  have  attended  to  all  their  demands.     Wearing  apparel  was 
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scattered  orer  the  seats,  and  Henrietta  eould  scarcely  step,  for  the 
congregation  of  travelling-baskets,  huddled  about  the  floor.  Two  or 
three  crying  children  added  the  finishing  touch  of  music  to  the 
scene.  Henrietta  left  the  cabin,  and  who  could  blame  her  ?  Not  I, 
though  it  did  appear  as  if  she  sought  the  stranger.  Wrapped  in 
her  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  she  took  her  seat  at  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  deck.  Soon  the  young  gentleman  approached  her.  Henri- 
etta, with  all  her  romance,  was  not  deficient  in  that  sensitive  pride 
which  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  seeking  the  attentions  of  the  other 
sex.  She  drew  herself  up,  somewhat  haughtily,  as  he  cmoe  near, 
and  said  quickly, — 

^  I  found,  as  you  predicted,  the  cabin  close  and  uncomfortable,  and 
therefore  I  prefer  sitting  alone  upon  the  deck.' 

His  answer  had  in  it  so  much  of  polite  respect,  she  could  not  in 
common  decency  quit  her  seat  when  he  took  one  by  her  side.  At 
least,  she  thought  so. 

There  is  enchantment  in  the  tones  of  a  sweet  voice  that  few  can 
withstand.  But  when  that  voice  clothes  noble  sentiments  in  the  glow- 
ing language  of  a  refined  intellect,  then  it  amounts  to  fascination.  So 
felt  Henrietta,  as  the  young  man  sat  before  her,  excited  to  eloquence 
by  the  peculiar  beauties  that  surrounded  him.  The  broad  light  lay  full 
upon  his  ample  forehead  and  thick  black  hair,  end  as  he  moved  his 
head  in  the  energy  of  his  language  so  as  to  cast,  now  one  feature  and 
then  another,  into  the  shade,  it  seemed  like  the  head  of  an  Apollo 
alive  with  inspiration. 

-Henrietta  sat  drinking  in  to  intoxication,  the  richness  of  his  voice. 
It  seemed  like  one  of  the  day  dreams  she  had  so  often  indulged,  em- 
bodied into  music ;  and  she  scarcely  dared  to  speak,  so  fearful  was  she 
of  breaking  the  spell  of  romantic  pleasure  that  lay  upon  her  heart  like 
.  incense.  So  wrapt  was  she  that,  unnoticed,  her  calash  was  blown  back, 
and  the  wind  which  had  risen  almost  to  a  gale,  was  tossing  her  curls 
over  her  temples  and  forehead,  and  then  throwing  them  back  again  as 
if  it  had  always  been  her  waiting-maid,*and  was  determined  to  dis- 
play her  young  face  in  every  possible  variety  of  beauty.  There 
they  sat  unmindful  of  the  increasing  breeze  till  the  boat  began  to 
plunge  and  roll  heavily  upon  the  water— again  a  roll — and  another 
plunge.  Henrietta  turned  pale  in  the  moonlight,  and  clung  to  the 
railing.  The  young  stranger  broke  off  short  in  a  brilliant  sentence 
and  was  pale  from  sympathy, — ^a  steam-boat  is  a  sympathetic  place. 
•  Shall  I  assist  you  to  your  cabin  ?'  said  he,  passing  his  arm  around 
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her  to  prerent  her  falling.  She  did  not  answer — poor  girl,  how  coald 
she,  sea-siek  as  death. 

That  night  as  Henrietta  lay  with  her  dizzy  head  tossed  to  and  fro 
on  her  pillow,  by  the  rolling  of  the  boat,  she  tried  to  fix  her  eyes  on 
the  light  that  fell  into  her  birth,  through  an  opening  in  its  damask 
drapery.  But  no ;  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  think, — and  she 
did  try — but  all  the  ideas  she  could  collect,  was,  that  the  romance 
of  a  steam-boat  was  far  better  than  the  reality.  Ed. 

[To  he  concluded.] 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 


MT    HATAIi   BOWERS. 

Away  with  your  gold,  your  gema  and  your  flowera, 

Such  trifles  are  uselees  to  me; 
Oh  carry  me  back  to  my  own  natal  bowers. 

Where  my  childhood  was  spent  pore  and  free. 

Could  you  scatter  these  robes  with  snow-speaking  pearls, 

Or  with  glitterinff  diamonds  deck 
This  giief  stricken  orow,  these  wild  waving  curls, 

These  fingers,  these  arms,  ears  and  neck — 

Tet  still  should  I  sigh  for  Che  home  of  my  sire. 
For  the  smiles  of  my  sisters  and  mother. 

For  the  polish'd  work-table  that  stood  by  the  fire, 
And  the  soft  sighing  flute  of  my  brother. 

My  soul  still  would  cling  to  the  peach-aibor  shade 
Where  my  mother  her  infant  was  hushing; 

Where  the  tea-table  stood  with  its  cloth  ready  laid, 
And  the  mellow  fruit  over  us  blushing. 

I  once  more  would  stand  by  my  clear  silver  spring, 

Where  the  daisies  and  peppermint  bloom; 
And  the  sweet  blue-eyed  violets  modestly  fling 
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0*er  tiie  bright  gushing  stream  tiieir  peiiume. 

'Twas  a  beautifVil  spot  when  the  even  tide  sun 

Threw  its  mantle  of  gold  o'er  the  mountain, 
When  the  herb  drank  the  dew  and  the  bird-song  was  done, 

And  the  flowers  laved  themselves  in  the  fountain. 

I'd  fain  breath  my  last  in  my  own  natal  bowers; 

My  pillow,  the  breast  of  my  mother ; 
My  brother  should  place  in  one  hand  droofAng  flowers, 

And  the  lips  of  my  sire  press  the  other. 

Mv  white-handed  sisters  should  carefully  spread 

Mj  grass-springing  couch  with  young  clover; 
Their  tears  of  remt  should  Ml  cool  on  my  head, 

And  the  blue  sky  the  scene  should  arch  over. 

I'd  gladly  meet  death  if  such  sweetness  as  this, 

To  my  last  dying  moments  were  given  ; 
My  death-bed  wouEl  be  but  a  pillow  of  bUss, 

And  my  last  sigh  a  foretaste  of  Heaven.  £i>. 
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MISS  ELIZABETH  BBNGER. 

BY  MU8   LUCT  AlSlff. 

This  admirable  and  excellent  woman,  a  rare  instance  of  female 
genius  struggling  into  day  through  obstacles  which  might  well  have 
daunted  even  the  bolder  energies  of  manly  enterprise,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Wells,  1778.  Her  father  late  in  life,  was  impelled  by 
an  adventurous  disposition  to  enter  the  navy,  and  ultimately  became 
a  purser.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  occasioned,  during  many 
years,  a  distressing  fluctuation  in  tbe  plans  and  prospects  of  his 
wife  and  daughter;  and  bis  death  abroad  in  1796,  left  them  finally 
with  a  slender  provision.  For  some  years  after  this  event,  Miss 
Benger  resided  with  her  mother  in  Wiltshire,  where  she  had  many 
affectionate  friends  and  relations  who  never  lost  sight  of  her. 

Aji  ardour  for  knowledge,  a  passion  for  literary  distinction,  disclo- 
sed itself  in  her  early  childhood,  and  never  left  her.  Her  connex- 
ions were  not  literary ;  and  her  sex  no  less  than  her  situation  de- 
barred her  from  the  means  of  mental  cultivation. — The  friend  who 
traces  this  imperfect  sketch  has  heard  her  relate,  that  in  the  want 
of  books  which  she  at  one  time  suffered,  it  was  her  common  prac- 
tice to  plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in 
the  town  which  she  then  inhabited,  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the 
new  publications  there  displayed,  and  return  again,  day  after  day, 
to  examine  whether,  by  good  fortune,  a  leaf  of  any  of  them  might 
have  been  turned  over.  But  the  bent  of  her  mind  was  so  decided, 
that  a  judicious  though  unlearned  friend,  prevailed  upon  her  mother 
at  length  to  indulge  it ;  and  about  the  age  of  twelve,  she  was  sent 
to  a  boy's  school  to  be  instructed  in  Latin.  At  fifteen  she  wrote 
and  published  a  poem,  in  which,  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was, 
marks  of  open  genius  were  discovered. 

At  length,  about  1802,  she  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  remove 
to  London,  where  principally  through  the  zealous  friendship  of  Miss 
Sarah  Westley,  who  had  already  discovered  her  in  her  solitude,  she 
almost  immediately  found  herself  ushered  into  society  where  her 
merit  was  fully  appreciated  and  warmly  fostered.  The  late  Dr. 
George  Gregory,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  his  valued 
and  excellent  wife,  were  soon  amongst  her  firmest  and  most  affec- 
tionate friends.  By  them  she  was  gratified  with  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of  whom  she  gave,  many  years  after- 
wards, so  interesting  a  memoir ;  and  soon  after,  to  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
and  to  the  late  Dr.  Aikin,  with  the  various  members  of  whose  fami- 
ly, and  especially  with  her  who  now  inscribes,  with  an  aching 
heart,  this  feeble  record  of  her  genius  and  virtues,  she  contracted 
an  affectionate  intimacy,  never  interrupted  through  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  destined  to  know  but  one  termination. 

Another  and  most  valuable  connexion  which  she  soon  after  form- 
ed, was  with  the  family  of  R.  Smike,  Esq.  R.  A.  in  whose  accom- 
plished daughter  she  found  a  friend  whose  offices  of  love  followed 
her  without  intermission  to  the  last. 

Many  other  names,  among  which  that  of  Joana  Baillie  must  not 
be  forgotten,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  delighted  in 
her  society,  and  took  an  interest  in  her  happiness.     Her  circle   of 
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acquaintance  extended  with  her  fame,  and  she  was  often  able  to  as- 
semble round  her  tea-table,  names  whose  celebrity  would  have  at- 
tracted an  attention  in  the  proudest  saloons  of  the  metropolis. 

Early  in  her  literary  career,  Miss  Benger  was  induced  to  fix  her 
hopes  of  fame  upon  the  drama,  for  which  her  genius  appeared  in 
many  respects  peculiarly  adapted ;  but  after  experience  of  the  anx- 
ieties, delays  and  disappointments,  which  in  this  age  sicken  the 
heart  of  almost  every  candidate  for  celebrity  in  this  department,  she 
tried  her  powers  in  other  attempts,  and  produced  first  her  poem  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade,  and  afterwards  two  novels  pub- 
lished anonymously.  All  these  productions  had  great  merit,  but 
wanted  something  of  regular  and  finished  excellence  ;  and  her  suc- 
cess was  not  decided  till  she  embarked  in  biography,  and  produced 
in  succession  her  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  memoirs  of 
John  Tobin,  and  Notices  of  Klopstock  and  his  Friends  prefixed  to 
a  translation  of  their  letters  from  the  German  ;  and  finally  rising  to 
the  department  of  history,  her  life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  memoirs  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  All 
these  works  attained,  deserved  popularity ;  and  she  would  probably 
have  added  to  her  reputation  by  the  memoirs  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  had  longer  life  been  left  her  for  their  completion. 

But  to  those  who  knew  her  and  enjoyed  her  friendship,  her  wri- 
tings, eloquent  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  were  the  smallest  part  of 
her  merit  and  her  attraction.  To  the  warmest,  most  afiectionate, 
and  grateful  of  human  hearts,  sha  united  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  active  benevolence  which  knew  no  limits 
but  the  farthest  extent  of  her  ability,  and  a  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  the  good  and  fair  wherever  she  discovered  them.  Her  lively 
imagination  lent  an  inexpressible  charm  to  her  conversation,  which 
was  heightened  by  an  intuitive  discernment  of  character,  rare  in  it- 
self, and  still  more  so  in  combination  with  such  activity  of  fancy 
and  ardency  of  feeling.  As  a  companion,  whether  for  the  graver  or 
tlfe  gayer  hour,  she  had  few  equals ;  and  her  perfect  kindness  of 
heart  and  universal  syftipatliy  rendered  her  the  favorite  of  both  sex- 
es, and  all  classes  and  ages.  With  so  much  to  admire  and  love,  she 
had  every  thing  to  esteem.  Of  envy  and  jealousy  there  was  not  a 
trace  in  her  composition ;  her  probity,  veracity,  and  honor,  deri- 
ved, as  she  gratefully  acknowledged,  from  the  early  precepts  of  an 
excellent  and  meritorious  mother,  were  perfect.  Though  free  from 
pride,  her  sense  of  dignity  was  such,  that  no  one  could  ^t  upon  her 
the  slightest  obligation  capable  of  lowering  her  in  any  eyes ;  and 
her  generous  propensity  to  seek  those  most  who  needed  her  friend- 
ship, renderea  her  in  the  intercourse  of  society  oftener  the  obliger 
than  the  party  obliged.  No  one  was  more  just  to  the  characters  of 
others ;  no  one  more  candid  ;  no  one  more  worthy  of  confidence  of 
every  kind. 

Lamented  as  she  must  long  and  painfully  be  by  all  who  truly 
knew  her  excellences,  they  cannot  but  admit  that  their  regrets  are 
selfish.  To  her  the  pains  of  sensibility  were  dealt  in  even  larger 
measures  than  its  joys  : — she  was  tried  by  cares,  privations,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  not  seldom  by  unfeeling  slights  and  thankless 
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neglect.  The  infirmity  of  her  constitution  rendered  life  to  her  a 
long  disease.  Old  age  would  have  found  her  solitary  and  unprovi- 
ded ;  now  she  has  taken  the  wings  of  a  dove,  to  flee  away  and  he 
at  rest. 

Miss  Benger's  death  took  place  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  mor- 
ning of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  January,  1827. 


TESfPLiES  IN  INDIA. 

There  is  a  class  of  ancient  remains,  architectural  and  sculptural, 
of  stupendous  magnitude  and  transcendent  finish,  which  appears, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  to  have  heen  produced  hy  an  unknown  genera- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  and  Hindostan. 
Mountains  of  the  hardest  granite  have  heen  cut  into  at  their  hase, 
and  temples,  halls,  courts,  and  every  species  of  apartment,  ornament- 
ed with  beautiful  statues,  colossal  figures,  and  mythological  repre* 
sentations,  surrounded  by  magnificent  obelisks,  columns,  and  pillars, 
are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished  traveller  as  the  production 
of  an  age  beyond  the  reach  of  history. 

One  of  these  temples,  said  to  have  been  the  first  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Europeans,  is  situated  on  an  island  called  Eiephan- 
ta,  in  the  Bay  of  Bombay.  This  island  is  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  composed  of  two  large  hills,  with  a  narrow  valley  between 
them.  Near  the  shore,  there  formerly  stood  a  colossal  rock  Ele- 
phant, from  which  the  island  took  its  present  name.  After  proceed- 
ing up  the  valley,  before  mentioned,  till  the  two  hills  unite,  the 
traveller  comes  to  a  narrow  path  which  leads  to  the  grand  entrance 
of  an  immense  excavated  temple,  whose  huge  massy  columns  seem 
to  give  support  to  the  whole  mountain  rising  above  it.  The  entrance 
into  this  temple,  which  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  through 
a  spacious  front,  supported  by  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  forming 
three  openings,  under  thick  and  steep  rock,  overhung  with  brush-* 
wood  and  wild  shrubs.  The  long  ranges  of  columns  which  appear 
in  perspective  on  every  side  of  its  interior ;  the  flat  and  solid  roof, 
which  seems  to  be  pre ventedL  from  falling,  only  by  these  massy  pil- 
lars, whose  Capitols  are  pressed  down  and  flattened,  as  if  by  ihe 
superincumbent  weight ;  the  gigantic  stone  figures  ranged  along  the 
wall,  hewn  like  the  temple  itself,  out  of  the  living  rock,  exhibit  an 
appearance  of  indescribable  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  whole 
excavation  consists  of  three  principal  parts, — the  great  temple  in  the 
centre,  the  two  smallei  chapels,  one  on  each  side  of  it.  These  do 
not  come  forward  to  a  straight  line  with  the  front  of  the  chief  tem- 
ple, and  are  approached  by  two  narrow  passes  in  the  hill  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  entrance,  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  Each  of  these 
passes  conducts  to  a  distinct  front  of  the  grand  excavation,  exactly 
like  the  principal  front, — and  all  three  fronts  are  ornamented  with 
huge  pillars  and  pilasters.  The  grand  entrance  faces  to  the  north — 
the  sides  to  the  east  and  west.  The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty- 
six  pillars  and  sixteen  pilasters,  and  the  whole  excavation  is  about 
133  feet  square. — WhUcomb^s  Lectures, 
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SUMMARY. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  Bome  of  our  leading  articles  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  the  variety  we  would  wiah.  It  is  our  intention  should  we  prosper,  to  devote 
a  portion  of  the  Portland  Magazine  to  the  review  of  new  works. 

We  render  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Neal  for  his  communication,  and  to  Mr.  G.  Mel* 
len  for  his  promise  for  the  future.  The  kind  interest  they  have  both  expressed  in 
our  present  undertaking,  encourages  us  to  hope  for  success.  Even  a  failure  in  our 
enterprise  will  loose  some  of  its  bitterness,  when  we  reflect  that  we  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  such  men.  We  hope  to  receive  encouragement  and  contributions  from 
the  literati  of  Maine,  as  we  shall  become  known  to  them,  and  as  we  shall  endear 
vor  to  deserve  their  approbation. 

Miss  Martineau,  that  woman  of  whom  airwomen  should  be  proud,  is  shortly 
expected  in  this  country.  After  the  Trollops,  Fiddlers,  &c.  who  have  raised  such  a 
storm  in  our  land,  she  will  be  to  us  the  beautiful  rainbow  which  wins  us  into 
forgetful ness  of  the  uncomfortable  deluge  that  preceded  it.  Miss  Martineau  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  America.  Such  English  women  will  never 
misrepresent  us ;  and  without  misrepresentation,  we  can  fiar  no  person's  report  of 
our  country  or  state  of  society. 

Tni  Portland  Musical  Acadkmv. — A  Committee  have  been  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  utility  of  establishing  in  this  city  a  Musical  Academy,  similar  to 
one  now  flourishing  in  Boston.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  improve 
our  church  music  by  admitting  into  the  institution,  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen  years,  who  are  to  be  taught  sacred  music  at  a  trifling  expense  to 
their  parents.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  provide  means  for  the  admispion  of 
sucH  childven  as  may  have  the  natural  powers  to  cultivate  this  important  science 
without  being  blessed  with  the  means  of  payment.  Mr.  Francis  L.  Ilsley,  a  gen- 
tlemen who  has  already  done  much  for  our  church  music,  is  to  superintend  the 
establishment.  Such  an  institution  as  is  in  contemplation,  cannot  fail  of  doing 
'  much  service  to  our  city.     We  hope  it  will  meet  with  encouragement. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Jokks,  the  Phrenologist  contemplates  delivering  an- 
other  course  of  lectures  before  he  leaves  our  city. 

Willis,  in  his  late  letter  from  Constantinople,  to  the  N.  T.  Mirror,  says  of  the 
Turkish  women,  "  The  allevs  between  the  booths  were  crowded  with  Turkish  wo- 
men, who  seemed  the  chief  purchasers.  The  effect  of  their  enveloped  persons,  and 
eyes  peering  from  the  muslin  folds  of  the  Yachrnack  is  droll  to  a  stranger.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  masquerade,  and  the  singular  sound  of  female  voices,  speaking 
through  several  thicknesses  of  stuff,  bound  so  close  on  the  mouth  as  to  show  the 
shape  of  the  lips  exactlv,  perfected  the  delusion.  It  reminded  me  of  the  half- 
smothered  tones  beneath  the  masks  in  carnival  time.  A  clothes-bag,  with  yellow 
slippers,  would  have  about  as  much  form,  and  might  be  walked  about  with  as  much 
grace  as  a  Turkish  woman.  Their  fat  hands,  the  finger  nails  dyed  with  henna, 
and  their  unexceptionable  magnificent  e^es,  are  all  that  the  stranger  is  permitted 
to  peruse.  It  is  strange  how  universal  is  the  beauty  of  the  eastern  eye.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  hitherto  for  a  small  or  unexpressive  one.  It  is  quite  startliag  to 
meet  the  gaze  of  such  large  liquid  orbs,  bent  upon  you  from  their  long  silken  lash- 
es, with  the  unwinking  steadioess  of  look,  common  to  the  females  of  this  country. 
Wrapped  in  their  veils  they  seem  unconscious  of  attracting  attention,  and  turn  and 
look  you  full  in  the  face,  while  you  seek  in  vain  for  a  pair  of  lips  to  explain  by 
their  expression  the  meaning  of  such  particular  notice." 
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ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 

[concluded.] 

1*116  liext  morning  found  our  fair  traveller  and  her  uncle  breakfasting  at  the 
l^reraont  Hoase.  The  young  stranger  had  disappeared,  and  left  in  Henrietta's  bo- 
%om  a  feeling  of  heavy  regret,  as  she  brought  to  raind  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  reflected  that  the  pleasure  she  had  tasted  would  never  be 
repeated.  The  Providence  stage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Henrietta 
took  her  uncle*8  arm,  and  beautiful  was  the  smile  she  gave  the  young  stranger 
who  stood  by  the  stage  door,  ready  to  hand  her  in.  In  a  few  hours  they  were 
afain  upon  the  waters,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  travellers  was  renewed 
and  increased,  till  it  became  a  thing  of  course  for  Henrietta  to  accept  from  the 
stranger  all  the  little  attentions  so  necessary  and  pleasant  to  a  travelling  female. 
His  was  the  hand  that  led  her  to  the  table,  bis  the  eye  that  observed  her  cheek  as 
it  paled  with  fear  or  sickness,  and  his  was  the  heart  of  the  romantic  girl  long  be- 
fore the  boat  neared  the  wharves  of  New  York. 

Henrietta  was  blinded  by  her  feelings,  or  she  would  have  seen  something  strange 
in  the  conduct  of  ber  uncle,  in  so  readily  yielding  her  to  the  protection  of  one  who 
WM  apparently  a  perfect  stranger.  It  was  wrong  that  he,  who  should  have  guard- 
ed her  from  every  evil,  could  sit  hours  in  the  cabin  dozing  over  a  newspaper  ten 
<Says  old,  but  which  seemed  to  be  inexhanstible,  particularly  in  its  account  of 
stocks.  Yet  there  he  sat  as  indifferent  as  if  his  niece  were  not  exposed  to  the 
fascination  she  could  so  feebly  withstand. 

There  was  much  of  tenderness  and  respect  in  the  young  man*s  manner,  when 
he  handed  Henrietta  into  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her  to  her  uncle *s 
house*  but  he  said  nothing  of  meeting  her  again,  nor  gave  the  least  intimation  of 
his  fature  intentions.  What  was  worse,  though  Henrietta  had  hinted  a  wish  to 
fewn  his  name  as  directly  as  politeness  would  permit,  she  was  yet  ignorant  of  the 
tppellalion  by  which  she  could  designate  her  lover. 

Henrietta  met  the  warm  welcome  of  her  aunt  with  a  listless  indifference  which 
the  good  lady  imputed  to  fatigue,  and  therefore  recommended  rest;  and,  as  she 
was  DO  Grahamite,  a  strong  cup  of  tea.  Henrietta  partook  of  the  one,  and  went 
to  ber  chamber  in  pursuit  of  the  other ;  but  who  that  was  in  love  with  a  nameless 
n»n  e?er  rested  well  ? 
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pride  under  her  romance ;  and  thanks  to  my  pappyish  ranity,  I  have  hionght 
down  the  conviction  with  a  vengeance.  How  beautiful  she  looked  in  her  anger/ 
he  continued  as  he  ground  his  heel  into  the  gravel ,  '  and  how  well  that  look  of 
proud  contempt  would  have  become  her  if  its  object  had  not  been  my  impudent 
self!'  Thus  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  took  two  or  three  rapid  turns  in  the 
garden,  and  then  disappeared. 

Miss  Darly  returned  home  with  a  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eye  that  called 
forth  the  congratulations  of  her  aunt,  and  gave  her  an  appearance  of  life  and  spirit 
extremely  becoming.  Her  roused  spirit  sustained  itself  till  the  hour  of  retirement, 
when  she  hastily  dismissed  her  attendant,  and  throwing  herself  into  a  chair  gave 
vent  to  her  excited  feeling  in  a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  after'  which  she  slept 
soundly ;  for  it  is  the  dry  eye  only  that  sleep  refuses  to  visit.  Tears  to  the  sorrow- 
ing are  the  harbingers  of  rest. 

A  few  days  ailer  her  visit  to  the  garden  Henrietta  had  occasion  to  call  at  tlie 
music-saloon,  in  order  to  purchase  some  guitar-strings  and  other  trifles.  After  se- 
lecting the  articles,  she  entered  the  adjoining  music  room,  and  was  running  her 
fingers  over  the  strings  of  a  magnificent  harp  that  occupied  a  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  she  felt  a  slight  touch  upon  her  arm,  and  looking  suddenly  up,  met 
the  penitent  glance  of  her  lover.  She  hastily  attempted  to  leave  the  room,  but  he 
grasped  her  hand  till  it  pained  her,  and  humbly  entreated  her  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

An  hour  had  passed,  when,  with  her  downcast  eyes  almost  concealed  by  their 
long  lashes,  and  Ihe  flush  of  her  cheek  spreading  its  light  rose-tinge  over  her  neck 
and  forehead,  Henrietta  left  the  saloon  leaning  on  the  arm  of  him  she  had  but  a 
few  days  before  resolved  never  to  meet  again.  Such  is  resolution  when  founded 
on  excited  feeling. 

As  they  left  the  saloon  the  young  man  bent  his  head  and  whispered,  '  Now, 
dear  Henrietta,  now,  it  is  but  a  moment,  and  you  are  mine  forever.'  A  light  clasp 
of  slender  fingers  on  his  arm  was  the  only  reply.  They  passed  on,  knocked  at  a 
neighboring  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  before  the  minister  of  God.  With 
a  strange  sensation  of  reproach  that  held  down  her  leaping  heart,  and  confused 
her  brain,  Henrietta  Darly  heard  herself  pronounced  a  wife.  There  was  some- 
thing said  of  witnesses  and  names.  Confusedly  she  noticed  that  a  tall  woman 
and  a  young  man  placed  their  signatures  to  a  paper  which  was  handed  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  scarcely  reflecting  on  the  importance  of  what  had  passed,  she  was  led 
from  the  house.  As  she  came  in  sight  of  her  uncle's  dwelling,  the  warm  lips 
of  her  husband  were  pressed  to  her  hand — one  glance  into  her  downcast  eyes,  as 
he  whiapered,  *  To-morrow,  dearest,  re.Tiember  to-morrow/  and  he  left  her. 

A  remarkable  excitement  was  observable  in  Henrietta's  manner  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  If  she  took  her  seat  at  the  piano  her  fingers  flew  over  the 
'  keys  with  unmeaning  rapidity,  and  she  ran  wildly  from  one  air  into  another. 
This  would  be  suddenly  abandoned  ;  and  she  would,  without  motive,  ramble  from 
the  garden  to  the  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  with  feverish  restlessness.  At 
night  her  dreams  were  unquiet,  and  her  sleep  broken ;  but  in  the  morning,  a 
strong  sense  of  her  situation  came  over  her  with  all  tlie  distinctness  of  reality. 
People  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  necessity  of  reflection  and  self  examina- 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  day.    The  morning  is  the  hour  for  thought,  when  the  frame 
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i»  refreshed  by  rest,  and  the  intellect  rises  cle»r  from  its  repose.  Then  will  the 
hesrt  torn  back,  count  over  its  own  pulses  and  picture  passing  events  with  the 
clearness  of  truth.  Henrietta  felt  this  to  be  true,  when  she  reflected  on  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  day.  They  came  upon  her  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing  sensation  that  caused  a  shiver  of  painful  reproach  to  run  through  her  whole 
frame.  She  arose,  and  again  her  agitation  was  extreme,  as  the  hour  of  appoint- 
ment approached.  It  came — after  putting  on  her  most  valuable  ornaments, 
and  drawing  her  blond  veil  closely  over  her  burning  lace,  Henrietta  left  the  house. 
Her  aunt's  voice,  as  she  passed  the  drawing  room,  smote  like  a  reproach  on  her 
ear.  But  she  walked  fast  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  reflections.  A  carriage  stood  at 
the  appointed  place — his  hand  was  extended,  and  Henrietta  found  herself  by  the 
tide  of  her  husband,  and  felt  his  warm  kiss  on  her  throbing  forehead.  The  car- 
riage was  soon  in  motion ;  but  she  was  so  occupied  with  her  feelings,  that  she  did 
not  notice  the  distance  ^f  her  ride  ;  and  she  looked  up  with  astonishment  When 
thecairiage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  yellow  two-story  house,  with  wooden  steps, 
and  an  iron  knocker.  Ihe  neighborhood  was  one  of  which  she  knew  nothing; 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe,  that  this  was  tlie  home  to  which  her 
husband  had  promised  to  conduct  her.  She  looked  anxiously  in  his  face  for  a 
solution  of  the  mystery,  but  he  avoided  her  observation  ;  and  stepping  from  the 
carriage,  extended  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  alighting.  At  the  door  they  were 
met  by  a  little,  fat  woman,  with  a  red  face,  shaded  by  a  dirty  cap ;  Henrietta 
shmnk  from  her  offered  hand,  and  her  husband  merely  inquired,  if  their  rooms 
were  ready.  '  To  be  sure  they  be,'  answered  the  little  woman,  in  a  voice  that  cor- 
responded with  her  person, '  did*nt  I  promise  to  have  them  done  sir  ?  I  always  am 
as  good  as  my  word,  and  hope  you'll  be  the  same  and  pay  me  the  seven-and-six- 

pence  for  cleaning,  and  the  two  shillings  for  lime  and  white-wash,  and* <  well, 

well,*  interrupted  her  auditor, '  permit  us  to  pass  to  our  rooms,  and  I  will  attend  to 
your  charges  another  time.' 

*  No  time  like  the  time  present — and  what*8  more,  1  forgot  to  tell  you  we  must 
have  our  rent  paid  every  week — we're  poor  kind  of  folks  and  can't  afford  to  lose— - 
and  then  there's  no  knowing  how  folks  that  come  in  this  style  will  go  away  again.' 
Here  she  scanned  poor  Henrietta  from  head  to  foot  with  her  grey  eyes,  and 
continued,  familiarly  laying  her  hand  on  her  male  auditor's  arm,  '  besides,  I've 
been  thinking,  may  be  you'd  better  board  with  me  than  to  try  to  keep  house — why, 
you'll  make  no  hand  on't«  I'll  bet,  this  little  thing,'  and  she  took  forcible  possession 
of  Henrietta's  hand,  which,  as  it  lay  in  her's,  looked  very  much  like  the  fruit  of 
the  cocoa-nut  in  its  shell—'  why,  it  will  break  off  when  it  comes  to  the  tough  part 
of  the  work,  and  as  I  was  saying'—'  Let  us  pass,  if  you  please,'  said  her  tormented 
auditor,  '  I  will— what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Henrietta— are  you  faint  ?*  he  ex- 
claimed, on  noticing  that  the  cheek  of  his  bride  was  pale,  and  her  lips  quivering. 
'No,  no,'  she  whispered, '  but  do  take  me  away,  any  where,  from  this  horrid  wo- 
man.' But  the  oflicious  Mrs.  Downs  was  not  to  be  so  easily  eluded.  She  ran  - 
into  the  next  room ;  and,  just  as  Henrietta  had  taken  her  husband's  arm  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  she  appeared,  bearing  a  camphor  bottle,  half  the  contents  of  which  she 
emptied  into  the  hollow  of  her  brown  hand,  and  then  dashed  them  into  the  face 
of  the  poor  bride  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  her  victim,  she  persisted  in 
preaing  the  camphorated  hand  to  Henrietta's  mouth  and  nose,  till  she  was  res- 
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cued  from  her  state  of  partiml  lafibcation  by  the  arm  of  her  hatband,  and  almost 
carried  to  the  apartments  which  were  to  be  her  home.  Mrs.  Downs  followed,  arm* 
ed  with  her  camphor  bottle ;  but  the  door  was  shut  in  her  face  with  such  emphasis 
that  even  she  had  not  impudence  enough  to  intrude  farther,  but  departed  to  her 
own  part  of  the  house,  seating  herself  on  her  chair,  with  a  red  and  blue  patch- 
work  cushion,  and  bent  her  head  over  the  shoe  she  had  been  [binding,  when  the 
knock  of  her  new  tenants  aroused  her. 

The  room  from  which  the  officious  Mrs.  Downs  had  been  excluded  was  the  beat 
oi  three  that  composed  the  suite,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  our  young  house- 
keepers ;  and  which,  by  way  of  finish,  was  decorated  on  all  sides  with  paper,  the 
purple  ground  of  which  was  coTered  with  flocks  of  sheep  or  camels,  it  were 
difficult  to  say  which,  and  stiff  looking  shepherds,  each  with  a  huge  crook 
by  way  of  doing  the  pastoral.  Henrietta  looked  and  sighed.  Dark  paper 
with  vulgar  patterns  had  always  been  her  abhorrence;  and  the  paper  of  her  own  lit- 
tle room  at  home  was  covered  with  clusters  of  roses  so  natural,  that  they  seem  to 
grow  upon  the  wall  they  decorated.  A  more  minute  survey  of  the  apartment  by 
no  means  served  to  do  away  her  first  feeling  of  distaste.  The  floor  was  uncarpetp 
ed  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  The  wooden  chairs  were  of  the  same  color,  with  the 
addition  of  sundry  green  lines  and  patches  that  were  intended  to  be  mistaken  for 
leaves  ;  a  stained  table  stood  under  a  looking  glass,  set  in  a  frame  of  alternate 
pieces  of  black  and  yellow.  Henrietta  timidly  looked  into  the  face  of  her  husband 
for  sympathy.  But  no— all  this  appeared  to  him  perfectly  as  it  should  be.  He 
even  congratulated  himself  on  the  comforts  of  their  domicil.  Alas,  for  Henri- 
etta's love  in  a  cottage. 

*  I  shall  return  to  breakfast  in  an  hour,'  said  the  young  husband  to  his  bride,  on 
the  morning  after  they  had  commenced  house-keeping, '  and  by  the  way,*  he  ad- 
ded, slightly  blushing,  <as  I  could  not  conveniently  give  Mrs.  Downs  any  other 
name,  1  have  ventured  to  assume  yours ;  so  you  may  considei  yourself  as  Mrs. 
Darly,' — and  he  left  her  to  her  domestic  avocations.  She  found  that  stores  had 
been  provided  ;  and  with  more  self-distrust  than  Bonaparte  felt  when  planning  his 
Italian  campaign, she  commenced  operations — and  except  that  her  cofiee  was  muddy, 
and  her  steak  wanted  salt,  she  succeeded  extremely  well.  Her  husband  left  her 
immediately  after  breakfast,  informing  her  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  counting 
room,  and  had  no  leisure  even  for  her  society.  The  poor  bride  set  down  and  wept 
over  her  unwashed  dishes.  She  felt  that  all  things  were  changed  about  her — that 
she  herself  was  changing  in  all  but  her  deep  love  for  her  husband. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Henrietta's  fortitude  had  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  She 
had  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  washing  day  with  no  greater  inconvenience  than  ach- 
ing limbs  and  the  loss  of  half  the  skin  from  her  hands.  The  baking  day  was 
productive  of  greater  events — an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Downs.  But  neces- 
sity knows  no  law.  So  thought  our  poor  young  house-keeper  in  this  stage  of 
her  troubles.  She  had  kneaded  her  bread  into  smooth  round  loaves  ready  for 
baking,  without  forgetting  any  of  the  ingredients  except  yeast ;  and,  after  looking 
at  them  with  the  sweat  satisfaction  none  can  appreciate  but  the  successfiil  cook, 
she  attempted  to  wash  the  dough  from  her  hands  before  she  placed  it  in  the  oven. 
But  alas— the  more  she  washed,  the  more  obstinately  did  the  vexatious  substance 
adhere  to  her  fingers.    She  rubbed  them  till  they  ached ;  but  without  effect.    The 
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oven  was  getting  cold,  and  in  her  desperation  she  ran  to  the  room  of  Mrs.  Downs 
for  advice  and  assistance.  Great  was  the  sorprise  of  the  loquacious  little  body  to 
see  our  heroine  burst  into  her  room  with  red  cheeks,  and  eyes  swimming  with  tears 
of  yezation.  She  sprang  up ;  and  in  the  energy  of  her  vulgar  joy,  knocked  over 
a  chair  and  trod  on  the  cat,  before  she  reached  the  extended  hands  of  her  visiter, 
which  she  grasped  within  her  own.  But  she  soon  relinquished  them,  exclaiming, 
'My  goodness,  Mrs.  Darly,  what  does  ail  your  hands?  You've  daubed  mine  all 
over.'  Poor  Henrietta  explained  her  perplexing  situation  with  such  pathos  that 
Mrs.  Downs,  in  her  sympathy,  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  threatened  to  dislo- 
cate her  little  frame ;  and  then  brought  a  fiour-box,  the  contents  of  which  she 
nibbed  over  Henrietta's  hands,  until  they  glowed  with  her  rough  handling.  To 
complete  the  bride's  misfortunes,  the  bread,  when  she  took  it  from  the  oven,  was 
so  heavy,  that  she  considered  it  a  great  proof  of  her  husband's  love  when  he  con- 
trived to  eat  it  without  complaint. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Henrietta  had,  for  two  months,  tasted  all  the  discomforts  of 
poverty  and  labor,  sweetened  it  is  true,  by  the  tenderness  of  her  husband  ;  but 
still  the  thoughts  of  her  own  luxuriant  home,  with  its  endearing  comforts,  would 
present  itself  with  all  the  force  of  contrast ;  and  the  thoughts  of  what  her  parents 
must  suffer,  when  informed  of  her  elopement,  poisoned  the  little  content  she  might 
have  enjoyed.  But  now  a  new  and  more  cutting  sorrow  came  over  her.  There 
appeared  an  unaccountable  dejection  in  the  manner  of  her  husband.  There  was 
an  evident  struggle  in  his  feelings  when  he  looked  upon  her ;  and  one  evening  he 
came  to  her  where  she  stood,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  bo- 
som with  an  emotion  that  astonished  her ;  but  before  she  could  command  words 
to  speak,  he  had  pressed  his  lips  in  a  long  kiss  on  her  forehead  and  left  the 
house.  With  a  strange  foreboding  at  her  heart,  she  sat  that  night  waiting  his 
return,  the  neighboring  clock  struck  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  yet  he  did  not 
come.  Her  fears  and  anxieties  were  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
re&ained  firom  going  into  the  street  in  search  of  him.  She  did  go  to  the 
door«— a  passing  watchman  turned  and  looked  suspiciously  upon  her.  She  shrunk 
back,  and  for  a  time  stood  trembling  in  the  passage.  She  returned  to  her  room ; 
but  to  rest  was  impossible.  It  seemed  as  if  a  belt  of  iron  circled  her  heart, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  motion.  Almost  wild  with  anxiety  she  went 
to  the  bed  of  her  landlady,  and  awoke  her  from  a  comfortable  sleep.  The  little 
woman  started  up,  and  her  eyes  stared  wildly  upon  the  young  creature  from 
under  her  4>orderless  cap.  But  even  that  look  was  a  relief  to  poor  Henrietta, 
wbo  threw  herself  upon  the  tumbled  bed,  and  burst  into  an  hysterical  passion  of 
tears.  It  is  strange  to  what  companionship  sorrow  will  urge  us,  and  how  it 
will  humble  the  proudest  heart.  That  night  Henrietta  confided  all  her  history 
to  the  unsentimental  Mrs.  Downs ;  and  even  in  her  rough  pity  she  found  com- 
fort Mrs.  Downs  again  applied  her  camphor,  and  what  she  thought  would 
answer  as  well,  produced  a  letter  which  she  said  Mr.  Darly  had  given  her 
when  he  went  out.    Henrietta  breathlessly  tore  it  open  and  read: — 

*  Circumstances,  my  dear  wife,  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  separate. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  return  to  your  parents,  and  sometimes  to  remember  one 
without  hatred,  who  grieves  to  be  the  cause  of  uneasiness  to  you. 

YOVB  HoSBAffO.' 
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Mn .  Downs  tbe  next  morning  returned  from  the  poat  office  with  a  letter  for 
Henrietta  from  her  mother ;  and  she  found  with  a  glow  of  comfort,  that  aha 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  her  since  she  left  home.  The  thoaghta 
of  returning  to  her  own  dear  home  prevented  her  yielding  to  the  force  of  her 
misery.  She  had  no  money,  but  Mrs.  Downs  undertook  to  dispoae  of  aome  of 
her  ornaments,  and  the  more  readily  took  upon  herself  the  trouble  of  adriaing 
and  assisting  her  unfortunate  tenant,  as  she  concluded  that  the  little  famituie 
might,  in  Henrietta's  haste,  be  forgotten,  and  fall  peaceably  into  her  own  pos- 
session. 

Henrietta  Darly,  after  three  months*  absence,  into  which  little  space  had  been 
crowded  years  of  feeling  and  experience,  again  found  herself  gazing  upon  her  na- 
tive city  from  the  same  boat  in  which  she  had  left  it.  Happy  and  rich  in  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  her,  had  she  left  home,  with  her  heart  beating  fresh  and  yigorous- 
ly  in  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  looking  up  in  conscious  rectitude  to  all  she  met 
But  how  did  she  return  ? — a  disobedient  and  imprudent  daughter — a  heartoatricken 
woman — a  deserted  wife — and  here,  here  on  the  very  spot  where  she  now  stood, 
had  she  first  met  him.  The  thought  was  too  much.  She  bowed  her  troubled  head 
upon  the  railing,  and  gave  way  to  the  bitter  recollections  her  situation  afforded. 
The  veil  of  romantic  folly  was  removed  from  her  mental  vision  forever.  She  saw, 
that  blinded  by  her  own  imprudent  feeling,  she  had  involved  herself  in  all  the  mis- 
ery her  heart  was  condemned  to  struggle  with.  She  felt  that  even  the  luxury  of 
weeping  on  the  dear  bosom  of  her  mother  was  denied  to  her ;  for  how  could  she 
seek  comfoit  where  she  had  deceived  ?  Each  well  known  object,  as  she  neaied 
ihe  city,  added  another  pang  to  her  laboring  bosom,  till  at  last  she  was  conycyed 
home  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  misery,  and  for  a  few  days  lay  dangerously  ill. 
With  tender  attention  did  her  mother  and  cousin  watch  by  her  sick  bed ;  and  as 
she  recovered,  devise  amusements  for  her — but  all  in  vain.  It  seemed  aa  if  she 
could  never  know  peace  again.  She  shunned  all  society,  and  gave  her  he^rt  up 
to  its  intense  longings  for  the  presence  of  that  one  dear  object  whom  she  dare  not 
mention,  but  had  enshrined  in  her  very  heart's  core.  This  deep,  overpowering 
love  was  all  that  remained  of  her  former  feelings.  Every  thing  else  seemed  to 
have  centered  in  one  burning  point,  and  to  consume  her  very  being  with  its  con- 
cealed fire. 

In  the  obstinacy  of  her  grief,  Henrietta  refVised  all  invitations,  which,  aa  it  was 
the  season  of  gaiety,  flowed  in  upon  herself  and  cousin  in  abundance.  But  one 
day,  about  a  week  after  her  return,  they  received  cards  of  invitation  from  one  of 
our  leaders  in  society,  a  lady  for  whom  Henrietta  had  a  great  partiality.  Susan, 
without  as  usual  aoliciting  her  cousin  to  accompany  her,  depsrted  alone.  Henri- 
etta, whose  unsettled  feelings  were  easily  wounded  by  neglect,  resolved,  in  the 
inconsistency  of  her  sorrow,  to  follow  her  cousin  to  the  party.  The  carriage  had 
just  returned  from  conveying  Susan  ;  and  Henrietta,  without  feeling  or  expecting 
pleasure,  stepped  into  it,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  gaiety.  It  was  late,, 
and  unannounced,  she  entered  the  splendid  drawing-room,  and  mingled  with  tbe 
bril'iant  crowd  that  thronged  it.  When  last  she  had  mingled  in  a  similar  scene,  it 
was  when  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  content.  She  was  always  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  admiring  friends ;  but  now  she  felt  that  their  homage  would  be  a 
mockery,  and,  retiring  from  observation,  and  the  blaze  of  light  that  fell  from  the 
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wamtwQM  lamps,  the  Beated  lienelf  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  was  shaded  by 
the  fi>lds  of  its  rich  erimson  curtain.  There  was  a  painful  pleasure  to  Henrietta 
in  watching,  unnoticed,  a  scene  in  which  she  had  once  loved  to  mingle.  Here  a 
group  Bunroonded  a  popular  Beautj,  and  complimented  sweet  nothings,  because 
they  fell  from  roej  lips.  Henrietta  looked,  and  wondered  that  she  could  erer  have 
been  pleased  with  admiration  so  empty  as  that  she  now  witnessed.  But  who  was 
that  partly  hidden  from  her  view  by  an  alabaster  yase  of  drooping  flowers,  and 
listening  with  such  intense  interest  to  the  conversation  of  Susan  ?  Was  it  her 
hnsbaDd?— No,  it  could  not  be — and  yet  the  air  was  so  rerj  like  his. — Henrietta 
*  did  not  move  as  this  thought  flashed  into  her  mind — she  could  not — but  sat  bend- 
ing forward,  her  pale  face  and  eager  eyes  brightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  curtain, 
which  she  grasped  back  with  her  hand  so  as  to  form  the  back  groimd  of  a  living 
picture,  surpassingly  beautiful.  Still,  and  breathlessly  the  excited  girl  sat  watch- 
in;  each  motion  of  the  person  who  so  interested  her.  He  turned  his  head  and 
their  eyes  met. 

'  Miss  Darly  is  fainting — a  lady  is  faint,* — ran  through  the  room  in  every  key  but 
that  of  sympathy.  There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  window  where  she  lay,  sup- 
ported by  the  arms  of  the  young  stranger,  whose  arrival  had  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion. All  cried  for  air,  and  crowded  together  so  as  to  prevent  one  breath  from 
circulating  near  the  sufierer.  At  length,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  the  beautiful 
hostess,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  private  apartment,  where  in  a  few  moments  she 
revived.  A  conscious  thrill  of  exquisite  pleasure  ran  through  her  frame  like  elec- , 
tiicity.  She  knew  it  was  her  husband's  arms  that  supported  her,  and  that  it  was  his 
breath  she  felt  upon  her  check.  This  one  dear  moment  of  reality  was  worth  an 
eternity  of  romance. 

*  And  can  you  forgive  us,  dear  Henna,'  said  Thomas  Darly  to  his  wife  the  next 
moraing.,  as  he  sat  on  the  sofa,  in  her  own  little  room,  with  one  arm  about  her 
waist  and  the  other  circling  that  of  his  laughing  sister,— <  can  you  forgive  us  all 
the  suffering  we  have  occasioned  you  ?* 

Henrietta  looked  up,  and  her  long  lashes  were  wet  with  tears,  as  she  answered, 
'  *  Thomas,  to  my  dying  day,  I  shall  thank  you  and  my  dear  cousin,  for  the  useful 
]e8«on  you  have  taught  me  ;  yes,  even  for  that  most  killing  portion  of  it,  your  de- 
sertion. I  can  judge  clearly  now,  and  know  that  all  I  have  suffered,  was  the 
nataraJ  and  direct  consequence  of  my  own  imprudence.  But  oh,  Thomas,  loving 
me  u  you  say  you  did,  how  could  your  heart  consent  to  forsake  me  ?  This  it  is, 
that  grieves  me.     I  do  not  regret  the  suffering,  but  that  it  was  you  who  caused  it.* 

Young  Darly's  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  pain,  and  his  voice  was 
troubled  as  he  said,  <  Henrietta,  did  you  not  see  that  it  was  like  tearing  my  own 
heart-strings  when  I  left  you  ? — Believe  me,  I  entreated  my  parents  and  this  tyran- 
nical sister  of  mine,  to  release  me  from  a  promise  that  they  had  forced  me  to  give, 
before  they  would  consent  to  our  union.  But  they  were  resolved  that  I  should 
perform  it,  even  to  the  very  letter,  which  was  to  make  you  feel,  in  all  its  bitter- 
new,  Ih^  natural  consequences  of  your  rash  marriage  with  an  indigent  fitran^er/ 

'And my  parents,  my  dear  mother,  did  she  know'— 

'  She  is  ignorant  of  all.    My  diplomatic  sister  managed  so  well  that  she  supposes 
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my  rait  has  been  proipering  while  you  were  in  New  York,  And  UmI  I  heie  aeiw 
anived  to  claim  your  promised  hand/ 

*  What !  is  she  still  ignorant  of  our  marriage  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear  Henna,  and  must  remain  so.  Our  wedding-day  is  fixed  for  next 
week, and — Susan,  what  are  you  laughing  at?' 

'  What  am  I  laughing  at,  Tom  ?  Why,  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  bride*s  maid 
to  one  who  has  already  passed  through  the  honey  moon. — I  wonder  what  kind  of 
dreams  the  young  girls  will  have  over  the  wedding-cake  ?'  £d. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

SLANDBR. 

It  is  an  idea  full  of  consolation,  that  God  never  allows  any  evil  to  Tint  as,biit  he  at 
the  same  time  supplies  us  with  some  source  of  consolation.  A  man  may  be  called 
upon  to  yield  up  the  wife  of  his  young  affections,  or  the  children  of  his  lore ;  bat 
with  this  blow  comes  bright  hopes  of  an  immortal  reunion,  of  years  and  yean 
spent  in  the  bliss  of  an  eternal  wnrld.  Religion  is  his  consolation.  A  man  may 
lose  property  by  a  sudden  blow  of  misfortune,  or  by  gradual  decay.  It  is  a  loss 
severe  and  unfortunate.  But  he  knows  the  extent  and  sees  his  remedy.  With 
nerves  new  strung-,  and  resolution  sharpened  by  adversity,  he  retrenches  his  ex- 
penses, increases  his  exertions,  becomes  more  frugal,  and  retrieves  his  losses. 
Connected  with  this  may  be  other  evils  that  fall  more  heavily  upon  the  feeling 
heart.  Friends  may  liave  dropped  from  the  unfortunate  in  his  hour  of  adversity; 
ingratitude  may  have  thrown  its  mildew  over  him.  Those  he  may  have  taken  to 
his  bosom  when  frozen  and  almost  lifeless,  may,  viper  like,  sting  venomously  their 
resting  place.  The  wound  our  peace  receives  from  those  we  have  cherished  and 
trusted  is  indeed  a  painful  one.  Yet  even  here  the  good  man  may  find  an  allevia- 
tion, by  taking  the  picture  of  moral  deformity  which  ingratitude  offers,  and  setting 
it  up  as  an  example  of  warning  to  his  own  heart ;  and  though  he  muet  grieve  over 
its  wasted  tenderness  and  abused  confidence,  yet  let  him  remember,  that  the  Al- 
mighty from  his  temple  of  glory  has  his  eye  of  majesty  upon  him,  and  that  in  bis 
case  as  in  all  others  He  will  prove  himself  just  in  mercy. 

But  among  all  the  evils  with  which  man  affiicts  his  fellow  man,  there  is  perhaps, 
none,  that  causes  so  much  pain  as  slander.  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  in  all  cases  of  malicious  falsehood,  the  calumniator  has  become  the 
enemy  of  his  victim,  by  inflicting  upon  him  some  previous  injury.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  that  we  love  those  on  whom  we  confer  bene- 
fits ;  and  there  is  no  enmity  so  bitter,  so  unrelenting,  as  that  of  one  who  has  in- 
jured a  fellow  being,  and  unrepenting  carries  about  the  consciousness  of  it  in  his 
bosom.  In  the  presence  of  the  injured  man  he  is  humbled  with  the  conviction  of 
his  own  inferiority ;  he  feels  that  he  is  looked  upon  in  his  littieness,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  despised ;  he  is  conscious  that  his  heart  is  before  another  in  its  black- 
ness ;  and  human  nature  is  such  that  there  can  be  littie  warm  affection  for  an  ob- 
ject we  know  does  not,  and  cannot  esteem  us. 

But  where  is  the  remedy  of  the  victim  of  slander  ?  In  his  heart,  in  his  princi- 
ples, in  his  life.  Not  by  going  from  man  to  man  to  contradict  circulated  falsehoods. 


TO  A  BIRO. 
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No  man  with  trnlj  delicate  feelings  will  stoop  so  low  as'to  endearor  to  convince 
others  bj  words  that  he  is  not  that,  which  in  the  rectitude  of  his  heart  he  ought  not 
to  believe  his  neighbor  capable  of  supposing  him.  Nor  is  his  remedy  in,  as  it  is 
called,  tracing  the  slander  to  its  source.  In  most  cases  it  is  difficult,  and  always 
painfal  to  do  so ;  and  when  it  is  done  what  is  the  end  obtained  ?  The  privilege  of 
feeing  lawyers ;  of  collecting  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  himself  is  not  a  bad  man, 
and  that  his  antagonist  is ;  to  hear  actions,  that  have  sprung  from  exalted  feelings 
and  high-souled  motives,  tortured  into  errors,  or  perhaps  crimes ;  to  see  the  most 
pure  and  sacred  actions  of  his  life  dragged  from  their  sanctuary  and  distorted,  till 
the  injured  man  almost  doubts  his  own  identity. 

And  what  is  the  punishment  the  law  inflicts  upon  the  slanderer  ?  The  forfeit- 
ure of  money  !  Can  that  pay  for  the  agonies  suffered  by  his  victim  ?  No,  not  if 
each  base  syllable  uttered  could  be  hardened  into  a  diamond,  rich  as  that  on  Rus- 
sia i  diadem;  not  if  each  pulse  of  the  slanderer's  heart  could  tell  down  rubies,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  evils  of  his  falsehood.  Then  why  seek  this  means  of  re- 
dress so  long  as  the  law  offers  one  so  feeble  ? 

The  slandered  man  must  submit  to  see  his  reputation  injured  for  a  time  ;  he  must 
teach  himself  to  see  the  eye  of  esteem  turned  from  him;  to  have  the  warm  grasp 
offrtendshipless  frequently  warm  his  heart ;  to  receive  the  formal  bow  instead  of 
the  cordial  greeting.  But  let  him  not  despair ; .  the  world  will  at  length  judge 
rightly.  Let  him  call  up  his  religion  and  his  philosophy  to  his  aid,  while  steady 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  heart  he  mingles  with  his  fellow  men,  omitting  no  opportu- 
oitj  of  doing  good^  and  avoiding  all  appearance  of  evil.  This  will  prove  the  anti- 
dote of  slander.  £o. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

TO  A  BIRO. 

Dear  little  bird,  why  linger  here 

Among  OUT  faded  trees  and  flowers? 
The  air  is  cold,  the  storm  is  drear, 

And  drooping  all  our  summer  flowers. 

Ah,  why  so  loath  to  leave  thy  nest? 

Why  hover  round  that  tree  I  say  ? 
The  wind  that  chills  thy  feathery  breast 

Has  torn  its  moss  and  leaves  away. 

Poor  bird,  I  love  thy  minstrelsy; 

But  oh,  the  rain  upon  thy  wing 
Has  raised  my  swelling  sympathy  : 

Go,  fly  away  till  blooming  spring. 

What,  still  another  mellow  note  ? 

Bird,  I  must  chide  thy  long  delay ; 
See,  on  the  air  the  snow-flakes  float. 

Do  spread  thy  wings  and  fly  away.  M.  B.  W. 
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THE  DYING  HUSBAND. 
[For  the  Portland  Mmgaiine.] 

THE  DYING  HUSBAND. 

Dearest,  I'm  dying! — ^bend  thee  down 

One  little  moment  by  my  bed. 
And  let  the  shadow  of  thy  hair 

Fall  gently  o*er  my  aching  head. 

Oh  raise  me  up,  and  let  me  leel. 
Once  mpre,  the  beatings  of  thy  heart. 

And  press  thy  lips  again  to  mine 
Before  in  midnight  death  we  part. 

Nay,  tremble  not;  but  fold  me  close, 

Pillowed  upon  thy  own  dear  breast^ 
I  fain  would  let  my  struggling  soul 

Pastf  forth  to  its  eternal  rest. 

She  stoops,  and  on  her  bursting  heart 

His  drooping  head  is  resting  now, 
While  white  and  trembling  fingers  part 

The  damp  hair  from  his  pallid  brow. 

And  there,  upon  its  cold  white  front. 
With  quiv'ring  lips  the  kiss  was  given; 

And  pressed  as  if  'twould  draw  him  back^  « 

Back  from  the  yery  gates  of  heaven. 

There,  like  a  dying  bird,  his  soul 

Lay  panting  out  its  quiv'ring  life  } 
And  still  his  almost  lifeless  arms 

Clung  fondly  to  his  pale  young  wife. 

One  look  he  gave  her,  and  it  seemed 

An  angel  had  from  heaven  above 
Shaded  with  wings  of  tenderness 

The  troubled  fountain  of  his  love. 

A  holy  smile  came  o'er  his  fac^. 

As  moonlight  gleaming  over  snow; 
One  struggling  breath—one  faint  embrace, 

And  lifeless  he  is  lying  now. 

The  setting  sun  with  golden  light 

Wss  flooding  all  the  room  and  bed, 
Enfolding  with  his  pinions  bright 

The  fainting  wife^  the  marble  dead.  Ed. 
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AUTUMNAL.  DATS. 

**  The  melancholy  davs  are  come — the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing'  winds  andf  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sear  ; 

Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  summer  leaves  lie  dead ; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  wind,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread  : 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  thro'  all  the  gloomy  day.' 

Stem  and  forbidding  as  are  the  general  features  of  our  northern  climates-cold 
and  chilling  as  the  gay  Southron  may  deem,  even  the  very  air  we  breathe, — we 
have  still  some  characteristics  of  chmate  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  none  the 
Ins  pleasing  to  us  from  this  fact.  Our  hearts  must  indeed  be  as  hard  and  as 
eold  as  the  very  granite  of  our  craggy  shores,  did  they  not  glow  with  delight 
in  the  possession  of  that,  (be  it  what  it  may)  which  is  peculiar  to  and  mark- 
edly characteristic  of  our  native  home.  And  of  all  these  peculiarities  not  one 
b  so  delightful — not  one  finds  us  so  rich  in  New-England  feeling,  as  that 
beautiful  season  called  the  Indian  Summer.  It  occurs  in  October,  and  is  char- 
acterised by  a  soft,  hazy  atmosphere — by  those  quiet  and  balmy  days,  which 
wem  so  like  the  last  whisperings  of  a  spring  morning.  The  appearance  of  the 
landscape  is  like  any  thing,  but  the  fresh  and  lively  scenery  of  spring;  and 
yet  the  delicious  softness  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  like  it,  that  it  brings  back 
fiesh  to  the  mind  all  the  beautiful  associations  connected  with  a  vernal  day. 
Our  forests  too,  at  this  season  are,  for  a  brief  space,  clothed  in  the  most  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  array ;  their  brilliant  and  changing  hues,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  whole  appearance,  almost  give  their  rich  and  mellow  tint  to 
the  atmosphere  itself;  and  render  this  period  unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  unequal- 
led in  the  more  equable  climes  oi  our  western  neighbors.  The  calm  sobriety 
ef  the  scenery — the  splendid  variety  of  the  forest  colouring,  from  deep  scarlet 
to  rasaet  gray,  and  the  quiet  and  dreamy  expression  of  the  autumnal  atmos- 
phere make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  all  the  verdant  promises  of 
tpring,  or  the  luxuriant  possession  of  summer.  The  aspen  birch  in  its  pallid 
white— the  walnut  in  its  deep  yellow — the  brilliant  maple  in  its  scarlet  drape- 
ly— and  the  magical  colors  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  from  the  aster  by  the 
brook  to  the  vine  on  the  trellis,  combine  to  render  the  autumnal  scenery  of 
New-England  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  forget,  if  we  would,  that  this  beautiful  magnificence  of  the 
forests  is  but  the  livery  of  death ;  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  leaves,  beau- 
tiful though  they  are,  still  are  but  indications  of  the  sure,  but  gradual  progress 
rf  decay. 

*  Lightly  falls  the  foot  of  death 

Whene  er  he  treads  on  flowers :' 

ind  though  he  ha^  breathed  beauty  on  the  clustered  trees  of  the  forest — ^it  is  to 
them  the  breath  of  the  Sirocco. 

We  have  in  the  wasting  consumption  a  parallel  to  this  splendid  decay  of  the 
!»▼«•  and  flowers  of  Summer.  Day  by  day  we  see  its  victim  with  the  seal  of 
^Ih  upon  him — failing  and  decaying  in  strength— increasing  in  beauty.   While 
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the  brilliant  and  intellectual  glancca  of  the  eye  speak,  in  language  too  plain  fiir 
the  scepUc's  denial,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul.  The  changing  and  brilUant  hoei 
of  the  forest  trees  give  to  us  the  most  lively  type  of  the  frailty  of  beauty  and  the 
brevity  of  human  existence,  while  their  death  and  burial  during  the  Winter  and 
their  resurrection  in  the  spring-time,  are  almost  an  assured  pledge  of  our  own 
immortality  and  resurrection  lo  an  eternity. 

Truly  *  the  melancholy  days  are  come'— Death  annually  lifts  up  his  solemn 
hymn,  and  the  rustling  of  the  dying  leaves  and  the  certainty  of  their  speedy 
death  afford  to  us  all  'eloquent  teachings.'  The  gay.  and  exhilerating  spring 
has  long  since  passed  away— the  genial  and  joyous  warmth  of  summer  is  no 
more ;  and  the  grateful  abundance  and  varied  scenes  of  Autumn  are  about  yield- 
ing to  the  inclemency  of  hoary  winter.  The  gay  variety  of  nature  has  at  length 
departed— the  countless  throng  of  the  gaudy  flowrpts  of  summer  are  all  return- 
ed to  their  native  dust— th»^  light  of  the  sun  himself  is  often  veild ;  and  the 
bright  livery  of  earth  is  hidden  from  our  sight  by  the  grey  mantle  of  the  iron- 
bound  surface,  or  the  unbroken  whiteness  of  a  snowy  covering.  Reading  thos 
the  language  of  decay  written  by  the  finger  of  God  up<m  all  the  works  of  na- 
ture—reminded too  of  the  rapid  flight  of  Ume  by  the  ceaseless  revolution  of 
seasons,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughte  from  the  contemplation  of  external  ob- 
jects to  that  of  the  stiul,  and  of  unseen  worlds.  The  appearances  of  other  sea- 
sons lead  our  thoughU  to  the  world  we  inhabit,  and  by  tlie  variety  of  objects 
presented  to  our  view  rather  confine  them  to  sensible  things,  and  matters  im- 
mediately connected  with  tliem.  But  the  buried  flowers  and  the  eddying  leaves 
of  this  season  teach  us  nobler  lessons ;  and  the  mind  expands,  while  it  loses 
itself  in  the  infinity  of  being  ;  and  the  gloom  of  the  natural  world  ahows  oa  the 
splendors  of  other  worlds,  and  other  states  of  being ; 

<  As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day.' 

They  tell  us,  that  in  the  magnificent  system  of  the  government  of  Crod  there  ex- 
ists no  evil ;  and  the  mighty  resurrections  annually  accomplished  in  the  multitude 
of  by  gone  years  assure  us,  that  the  gloom  of  the  night  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
brightness  of  the  day— that  the  funereal  pall  of  autumnal  and  wintry  days  is  the 
harbinger  of  a  glorious,  joyous  and  life-giving  spring ;  and  to  that  man  the  gates  of 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  are  designed  as  the  crystal  portals  of  an 
eternity  of  bliss. 

'  Of  the  innumerable  eyes,  that  open  upon  nature,  none  but  those  of  man  see 
its  author  and  its  end.*  This  solemn  privilege  is  the  birth-right  of  the  bengs 
of  immortality — of  those,  who  perish  not  in  time,  but  were  formed,  in  some 
greater  hour,  to  be  companions  in  eternity.  The  mighty  Being,  who  watches 
the  revolutions  of  the  material  world,  opens  in  this  manner  to  our  eyes  the 
laws  of  his  government ;  and  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  the  momentary  state,  but 
the  final  issue,  which  is  to  disclose  its  eternal  design.  Indeed  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  nature  is  a  natural  revelation  to  man,  often  overlooked— often  mtsnsed — 
seldom  understood — but  plain  and  solemn  in  its  language,  and  full  of  the  wis- 
dom, justice  and  mercy  of  its  author. 

While,  then,  all  inferior  nature  shrinks  instinctively  from  the  winds  of  An- 
tumn  and  the  storms  of  winter,  to  the  high  intellect  of  man  they  teacli  enno- 
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hHng  fenons.  To  iiun  the  inclemency  of  winter  is  no  less  eloquent  than  the 
abnndanee  of  Autamnf  or  the  joyous  promise  of  Spring.  He  knows,  that  the 
ftir  and  beautifal  (if  nature  now  buried  in  an  icj  coyering,  have  still  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  within  them ;  and  that  the  gay  tendrils  of  the  vine  and  the  blush- 
ing bads  of  the  rose  will  soon  oe  put  forth  in  the  breath  of  summer.  The  stif- 
fened earthy  he  knows,  will  soon  send  forth  her  children  in  renewed  beauty  ,  and 
be  believes,  that  he  himself,  leaving  the  chrysalis  form  of  earthly  clay,  will  wing 
his  flight  in  the  regions  of  eternity.  s  i  g  m  a. 


THE    THUNDER   STORM. 

[The  following  thrilling  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  George  D.  Prentice,  Esq.} 

1  was  never  a  man  of  feeble  courage. — There  are  few  scenes  either 
of  human  or  elemental  strife,  upon  which  I  have  not  looked  with  a 
brow  of  daring.  1  bav4>  stood  in  the  front  of  battle,  when  swords 
were  gleaming  and  circling  around  me  like  fiery  serpents  of  the  air 
— I  have  sat  on  the  mountain  pinnacle,  when  the  whirlwind  was 
rending  its  oaks  from  their  rocky  clefts  and  scattering  them  piece- 
meal to  the  clouds — I  have  seen  these  things  with  a  swelling  soul, 
that  knew  not,  that  recked  not  of  danger — but  there  is  something  in 
the  thunder's  voi're  that  makes  roe  tremble  like  a  child.  I  have 
tried  to  overcome  this  unmanly  weakness — I  have  called  pride  to 
my  aid. — I  have  sought  tor  moral  courage  in  the  lessons  of  philoso« 
phy — but  it  avails  me  nothing — nt  the  nrst  low  moaning  of  the  dis- 
tant cloud,  my  heart  shrinks,  quivers,  gasps,  and  dies,  within  me. 

My  involuntary  dread  of  thunder,  had  its  origin  in  an  incident, 
tbat  occurred  when  I  was  a  child  often  years.  I  had  a  little  cou»in 
— a  girl  of  the  same  Hge  with  myself,  who  had  been  the  constant 
companion  of  my  childho'  d.  Strange,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
a  score  of  years,  that  countenance  should  be  so  familiar  to  roe.  I 
can  see  tbe  bright  young  creature — her  large  eye  flashing  like  a 
beautiful  gem,  her  free  locks  streaming  as  in  joy  upon  the  rising 
gale,  and  her  cheek  glowing  like  a  ruby  through  a  wreath  of  trans- 
parent snow.  Her  voice  had  the  melody  and  joyousness  of  a  bird's, 
and  when  she  bounded  over  the  wooded  bill  or  the  fresh  green 
valley,  shouting  a  glad  answer  to  every  voice  of  nature,  and  clasping 
her  little  hands  in  the  very  ecstacy  of  young  existence,  she  looked 
as  if  breaking  away  like  a  freed  nightingale  from  the  earth,  and  go- 
ing off  where  all  things  were  beautiful  and  happy  like  her. 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  little  girl  had 
been  passing  some  days  at  my  father's  house,  and  she  was  now  to 
return  home.  Her  path  lay  across  the  fields,  and  I  gladly  became 
the  companion  of  her  walk.  I  never  knew  a  summer  morning  more 
beautiful  and  still.  Only  one  little  cloud  was  visible,  ami  that  seemed 
as  pure  and  whit«,  and  peaceful,  as  if  it  had  been  the  incense  smoke  of 
some  horning  censor  of  the  skies.  The  leaves  hung  silent  in  the  woods, 
the  waters  of  the  bay  had  forgotten  their  undulations,  the  flowers 
were  bending  their  heads  as  if  dreaming  of  the  rainbow  and  the 
dew,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  of  such  a  soft  and  luxurious 
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sweetness,  that  it  seemed  a  cloud  of  roses,  scattered  down  by  the 
hands  of  a  Peri  from  the  far  off  gardens  of  Paradise.  The  green  earth 
and  the  blue  sea  lay  abroad  in  their  boundlessness,  and  the  peacefiil 
sky  bent  over  and  blessed  them.  The  little  creature  at  my  side  was 
in  a  delirium  of  happiness,  and  her  clear,  sweet  voice  came  ringing 
upon  the  air  as  often  as  she  heard  the  tout* s  of  a  favorite  bird,  or 
found  some  strange  and  lovely  flower  in  her  frolic  wanderings.  The 
unbroken  and  almost  supernatural  tranquillity  of  the  day  continued 
until  nearly  noon.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  indications  of  an 
approaching  tempest  were  manifest.  Over  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  folds  of  a  dark  cloud  be- 
came suddenly  visible,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  hollow  roar  came 
down  upon  the  winds,  as  it  had  been  the  sound  of  waves  in  a  rocky 
cavern.  The  cloud  rolled  out  like  a  banner-fold  upon  the  air,  but 
still  the  atmosphere  was  as  calm  and  the  leaves  as  motionless  as 
before,  and  there  was  not  even  a  quiver  upon  the  sleeping  waters  to 
tell  of  the  coming  hurricane. 

To  escape  the  tempest  was  impossible.  As  the  only  resort,  we 
fled  to  an  oak,  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  and  ragged  precipice. 
Here  we  remained,  and  gazed  almost  breathlessly  upon  the  clouds, 
marshalling  themselves  like  bloody  giants  in  the  sky.  The  thun- 
der was  not  frequent,  but  every  burst  was  so  fearful  that  the  young 
creature,  who  stood  by  me,  shut  her  eyes  convulsively,  clung  with 
desperate  strength  to  my  arm,  and  shrieked  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break.  A  few  minutes,  a*^d  the  storm  was  upon  us.  During  the 
height  of  its  fury,  the  little  girl  raised  her  finger  towards  the  preci- 
pice, that  towered  above  us.  I  looked  up,  and  an  amethystine  flame 
was  quivering  upon  its  grey  peaks ;  and  the  next  moment,  the  clouds 
opened,  the  rocks  tottered  to  their  foundations,  a  roar  like  the  groan  of 
a  Universe  filled  the  air,  and  I  felt  myself  blinded  and  thrown,  I  knew 
not  whither.  How  long  1  remained  insensible,  I  cannot  tell,  but, 
when  consciousness  returned,  the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  aba- 
ting, the  roar  of  the  winds  dying  in  the  tree  tops,  and  the  deep  tones 
of  the  cloud  coming  in  fainter  murmurs  from  the  eastern  hills. 

I  arose,  and  looked  trembling  and  almost  deliriously  around.  She 
was  there — the  dear  idol  of  my  infant  love — stretched  out  upon  the 
wet,  green  earth.  Afler  a  moment  of  irresolution,  I  went  up  and 
looked  upon  her.  The  handkerchief  upon  her  neck  was  slightly 
rent,  and  a  single  dark  spot  upon  her  bosom  told  where  the  pathway 
of  death  had  been.  At  first  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast  with  a  cry 
of  agonv,  and  then  laid  her  down  and  gazed  into  her  face,  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  calmness.  Her  bright,  dishevelled  ringlets  clus- 
tered sweetly  around  her  brow,  the  look  of  terror  had  faded  from 
her  lips,  and  an  infant  smile  was  pictured  beautifully  there,  the  red 
rose  tinge  upon  her  cheek  was  lovely  as  in  life,  and  as  I  pressed  it 
to  my  own,  the  fountain  of  tears  was  opened,  and  I  wept  as  if  my 
head  were  waters.  I  have  but  a  dim  recollection  of  what  followed 
— I  only  know,  that  I  remained  weeping  and  motionless  till  the  com- 
ing on  of  twilight,  and  that  I  was  then  taken  tenderly  by  the  hand, 
and  led  away  where  I  saw  the  countenances  of  parents  and  sisters. 

Many  years  have  gone  bv  upon  their  wings  of  light  and  shadow, 
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bat  the  scenes  I  hare  portrajed  stili  come  oyer  me,  at  times,  with  a 
terrible  distinctness*  The  old  oak  jet  stands  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  but  its  limbs  are  black  and  dead,  and  its  hollow  trunk, 
looking  npward  to  the  sky  as  if  ^  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink,'  is 
an  emblem  of  rapid  and  noiseless  decay.  A  year  ago  I  visited  the 
spot,  and  the  thoughts  of  by-gone  years  came  mournfully  back  to  me 
— ^thonghts  of  the  little  innocent  being,  who  fell  by  my  side  like 
some  beautiful  tree  of  Spring,  rent  up  by  the  whirlwind  in  the  midst 
of  its  blossoming.  But  I  remembered — and  oh  there  was  joy  in  the 
memoiy — ^that  she  had  gone  where  no  lightnings  slumber  in  the 
folds  of  the  rainbow  cloud,  and  where  the  sun-lit  waters  are  never 
broken  by  the  storm-breath  of  Omnipotence. 

My  readers  will  understand  why  I  shrink  in  terror  from  the  thun- 
der. £ven  the  consciousness  of  security  is  no  relief  to  me — ^my  fear 
has  assumed  the  nature  of  an  instinct,  and  seems  indeed  a  part  of  mj 
existence. 
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[A  transcript  from  the  Diary  of  a '  Cholera  Subject/] 

I  am  one  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  beings — a  class  subject,  in 
times  of  danger  or  alarm,  to  great  nervous  excitement  Whether 
this  predisposition  be  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  some  accidental 
cause,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence, and  continue  to  suffer,  more  real  misery,  than  that  of  any 
positive  physical  disease.  And,  to  aggravate  my  affliction,  I  find  no 
sympathy  or  commiseration  with  those  around  me.  ^  Oh,'  say  they^ 
'  you  are  easily  alarmed — do  as  we  do — keep  quiet,  and  take  no 
thought  of  yourself,  and  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  die  till  your 
time  comes.' 

Such  is  the  only  kind  of  advice  and  consolation  I  receive  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  cholera  is  stalking  through  the  city,  and 
casting  its  baleful  shadow  over  all  classes  of  the  community, — the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor, — ^the  temperate  and  the  intemperate, — those 
who  diet  and  live  low,  not  less  than  those  who  fare  sumptuously 
every  day.  Suffer  me  to  give  a  brief  account  of  myself  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  with  an  outline  of  my  pre\'ious  life.  The 
reader  shall  then  judge  whether  the  evils  I  have  suffered  be  real  or 
imaginary,  and  whether  I  am  not  entitled  to  something  from  my 
friends  beyond  that  expression  of  unconcern^  which  pierces  the  bo- 
som with  a  poignard's  sharpness.  ^  Save  me  from  friends,'  is  a  Span- 
ish proverb,  to  which  I  can  most  heartily  respond. 

A  sedentary  life  made  me  what  is  fashionably  called  a  dyspeptic. 
For  years  I  was  tormented  with  all  the  inward  horrors  that  mind 
can  conceive,  or  body  endure.  Food  I  loathed, — exercise  I  abhor- 
red,— and,  in  a  short  time,  existence  itself  became  a  burden.  It  was 
at  this  period  the  famous  method  of  human  kneading  came  into  prac- 
tice. May  the  reader  never  need  the  process!  I  accordingly 
placed  myself  under  the  directions  of  the  founder  of  that  system — 
and,  after  paying  the  usual  initiation  fee,  was  admitted  to  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  ancient  Indian  treatment  of  shampooing,  revi- 
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sed  and  adapted  to  cirilized  life.  I  got  the  better  of  my  disease 
under  the  qperation.  The  blood  coursed  more  freely  through  my 
Teins.  My  appetite  and  digestion  improved, — and  I  believe  I  wm 
in  a  fair  way  of  eflecting  a  total  cure,  when  my  friends,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  subject,  loaded  me  with  reproach  and  ridicule  for  so 
visionary  an  experiment.  *0,  he  is  mad !'  said  they ;  '  he  is  troub- 
led about  his  digestive  organs  lest  they  should  fail  to  perform  their 
functions.  Poor  fellow!  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  him ; — he  can  hardly  cast  a  shadow  now !'  And  then 
they  would  shake  their  heads  and  look  ominous,  though  occasion- 
ally I  could  detect  in  their  countenances  a  lurking  smile,  as  if  they 
thought,  *■  It  is  all  a  farce ;  the  man  is  well  enough,  but  his  imagi- 
nation kills  him.' 

These  perpetual  attacks  of  inhuman  ridicule — the  unfeeling  jeer 
— ^the  feigned  compassion,  were  more  than  I  could  endure.  I  began 
to  entertain  my  oun  fears  whether  the  course  I  was  pursuing  might 
not  terminate  in  some  fatal  catastrophe,  which  the  flattering  state  of 
my  health  served  only  to  conceal  that  it  might  render  the  more  cer- 
tain. '  Surely,'  thought  I,  as  I  was  one  day  contemplating  my  ren- 
ovated appearance  in  the  glass,  ^my  system  cannot  long  stand  this. 
It  was  never  formed  for  that  of  a  well  man.  Nature  did  not  intend 
me  for  one  of  those  'bom  to  eat  up  the  com.'  No  !  my  appetite  is 
too  ravenous — my  body  too  corpulent — (I  could  span  it  with  my 
two  thumbs  and  fingers) — ^my  digestion  too  regular — my  sleep  too 
sound.  It  is  plain  I  am  becoming  altogether  too  healthful.'  I  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  abandon  the  doctor  and  his  shampooing. 
If  my  friends  had  not  set  me  to  ruminating  on  the  practice,  I  might 
have  followed  it  up  to  this  day.  I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  the 
gainer  by  it ;  for  the  exercise  was  of  service  to  the  mind,  if  not  to 
the  body.  But  they  insisted  that  I  was  destroying  myself;  and 
once  set  to  cogitating,  I  thought  I  was  living  too  fast. 

Fortunately  as  I  then  thought,  the  new  doctrine  of  prolonging 
life  by  starvation  had  just  been  broached.  I  frequented  the  lectures 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  sect.  I  was  chained  in  admiration — cap- 
tivated— enchanted.  It  would  have  been  a  scene  for  a  Hogarth  to 
paint  the  cadaverous  physiognomies, — the  lean,  Cassius-like  looks 
— the  lantern  jaws — the  hung^  aspects — the  famished,  shrivelled- 
up  bodies  of  the  audience  that  listened  to  him.  I  became  a  convert 
to  the  theory,  and  enrolled  myself  among  the  most  rigid  of  its  disci- 
ples. I  hearkened  with  profound  attention  to  every  precept  of  my 
master,  and  endeavored  faithfully  to  put  them  in  practice.  I  bade  a 
long  farewell  to  all  animal  food.  Sirloins  of  beef,  reeking  with 
unctuous  odors  of  gravies  and  spices, — turkeys,  and  ducks,  and 
geesGj — in  short,  all  feathered  tribes — fish  of  the  sea,  and  reptiles  of 
the  earth,  had  no  temptations  for  me.  'Hail!'  said  I,  'thou pure, 
unadulterated  substitute — Graham  bread  !  No  secret  poison  lurks 
under  thy  rough  exterior !  No  fell  destroyer  of  health  and  beauty, 
no  sleep-disturbing,  and  troubled,  dream-compelling  food,  art  thou ! 
Peace,  tranquillity,  innocence,  and  health,  are  thy  gifts.  Blessed  be 
the  inventor  of  thy  farinaceous  compound !  Happy,  thrice  happy 
they,  who  live  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Science  of  human 
life  " 
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Under  this  new  regimen.  I  soon  exhibited  in  my  person  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  its  promised  effects.  The  little  flesh  husbanded 
together  under  my  former  preceptor,  fell  gradually  away,  and  the 
boues  and  muscles  shone  through  my  transparent  skiu.  1  was  a 
rival  to  the  Living  Skeleton.  My  friends  gave  me  the  title  of  the 
Walking  Anatomy.  Thin  as  I  was,  I  was  considered  a  fair  mark 
for  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule.  *He  grows  worse  and  worse,'  they 
would  sigh,  audibly;  ^he  is  ever  taking  care  of  his  body,  but  it  is 
evident  his  disease  is  in  the  head.  There  is  no  cure  for  him,  unless 
he  be  sent  to  an  insane  hospital !'  Then,  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  a 
stroke  on  my  back,  they  would  exclaim, — *  Cheer  up! — DonH  be 
alarmed — ^live  as  other  people  do,  and  toss  Graham  bread  to  the 
docjs!* 

^  Still  I  went  on  dieting  myself  down  to  the  smallest  possible  frac* 
tion  of  sustenance  which  the  human  frame  can  subsist  upon  ;  and  I 
might  have  persisted  in  it  till  the  winds  of  heaven  had  scattered  my 
attenuated  body  like  withered  leaves  away.  But  an  incident  dispel- 
led the  hallucination.  Among  other  expedients  to  which,  by  the 
advice  of  my  master,  I  resorted  to  preserve  health,  was  the  use  of 
the  dumb-bells  in  the  open  air.  Whenever  I  went  out,  I  carried 
with  me  a  pair  of  these  implements.  Doubtless  the  reader  would 
have  smiled  to  have  seen  me  in  broad  day,  perambulating  the  most 
frequent  thoroughfare,  with  rapid  strides,  swinging  in  each  hand  a 
massive  piece  of  iron,  fashioned  like  a  double-headed  shot — seeking 
with  anxious  face  for  health,  which  1  grasped  at  as  the  dog  in  thr 
fable  at  the  shadow,  while  I  was  losing  my  substance.  In  thi 
manner  I  was  one  day  sailing  along,  when  a  crowd  was  attracted  b;  . 
my  singular  appearance.  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  hands  oi 
two  stout  police  officers.  I  was  taken  off  in  a  twinkling  to  a  magis- 
trate. My  situation  was  horrible.  I  was  accused  of  lunacy.  In 
vain  did  I  attempt  to  persuade  my  captors  that  I  was  only  pursuing 
a  rational  mode  of  promoting  health — acting  agreeably  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  *■  Science  of  human  life.'  ^  Human  fiddle-stick !'  said  they; 
*come  along — you  are  as  crazy  as  a  Bedlamite.'  So  saying,  they 
dragged  me,  with  the  dumb-bells  clinched  convulsively  in  my  fists, 
up  to  the  '  bar  of  justice.'  I  had  little  difficulty  in  proving  my  sani- 
ty. The  magistrate  was  a  humane  man,  and  he  saw  into  my  case. 
I  was  released ;  and  as  I  passed  from  his  presence,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  posse  of  constables  fastened  upon  me.  '  Poor  fellow  !'  said 
one,  *  don't  be  alarmed — no  one  shall  harm  you.' 

These  words,  uttered  invariably  in  a  pitiful  tone,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.  When  I  returned,  I  tossed  the  dumb-bells 
from  the  window,  and  forthwith  abjured  what  I  began  to  suspect 
were  not  the  true  principles  of  the  '  Science  of  human  life.'  I  now 
endeavored  to  live  as  the  world  in  general  lives,  free  from  care  and 
anxiety  for  the  body — and  so  I  jogged  on  through  this  part  of  the 
journey  of  my  life, — sometimes  sick,  and  sometimes  well, — now  in 
the  sunshine,  and  now  in  the  shade,  just  as  it  happened.  And  in 
the  main  I  was  well  contented  with  this  way  of  getting  along,  as  it 
relieved  me  from  a  load  of  care,  and  I  travelled  all  the  lighter,  and 
more  easily,  for  being^  rid  of  a  tenacious  and  disagreeable  compan- 
ion.        ♦         **#«##  [Knickerbocker. 
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[For  the  Portland  Maguine.] 

THE  GIFT. 

[Set  to  music  by  Profenor  Firmbach.] 

Awake  my  dear 
And  hasten  here, 
1  have  aome  presents  for  thee,  love ; 
The  moon  shines  bright, 
Pure  is  the  night, 
And  stars  are  twinkling  bright  above. 
Come  to  the  window,  come  and  see 
The  gifts  that  I  have  brought  for  thee. 

These  lilies  fair 

To  deck  thy  hair. 
Twined  in  a  wreath,  shall  purely  bloom. 

And  o*er  thy  brow. 

Their  leaves  of  snow 
Will  shed  a  sweet  and  rich  perfume. 
Come  to  the  window,  &c. 

Here  is,  my  love, 

A  snow  white  dove, 
That  I  have  shielded  long  from  harm; 

Oh,  let  this  rose 

Find  sweet  repose 
Upon  thy  bosom  fair  and  warm. 
Come  to  the  window,  Ac. 

Pray  don*t  disdain 

This  golden  chain; 
And  oh,  accept  this  diamond  ring. 

This  violet  blue, 

Surcharged  with  dew, 

A  pure  but  humble  oflering. 

Come  to  the  window,  Ac, 

This  lovely  lute 

Is  seldom  mute. 
And  I  will  draw  for  thee  a  strain 

Of  melody, 

Enchantingly ; 
So  now  I  pray  thee  once  again. 
Come  to  the  window,  dbc. 

See,  all  I  have 
1  freely  give ; 
Say,  can  1  more  impart,  my  love  ? 
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He  heard  a  ngh, 

And  soft  reply, 
Tes,  one  thing  more,  thj  heart,  my  love ; 
That  heart  so  noble  yield  to  me, 
And  I  will  give  my  own  to  thee.  Ed. 
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SKETCHES  OF  HATTI. 

[Leaves  from  a  Joornal  of  Travels  in  a  free  negro  land.] 

Midnight  on  Carolina:  gloriously 
The  Btai's  went  up  in  heaven,  and  gentle  tones 
From  stream  and  pine-wood,  blended  in  a  hymn 
Of  softest  music,  stole  upon  the  wind 
Sweetly  and  thrillingly.  •  * 

That  watcher  was  a  slave ;  a  Negro  boy 
Bending  a  godlike  spirit  to  his  chain 
Of  ceaseless  bondage  :        *        untutored  boy  * 
With  untaught  fancies  of  the  clear  blue  sky 
Holy  and  beautiful. 

From  the  pages  of  a  literary  Journal,  political  and  religious  subjects,  occupying 
debftteable  ground,  should  be  carefully  excluded.  <'  Whatever  brawls  disturb  the 
street,  there  should  be  peace  at  home,"  is  a  trite  nursery  maxim,  and  regarding 
the  literary  world  as  the  home  of  the  intellectual  man,  I  freely  accord  to  this  sen- 
timent in  its  fullest  extent.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn,  that  they,  with  whom  the  feast 
of  Reason  is  the  flow  of  soul,  recognise  any  but  intellectual  distinctions ;  and  that 
''the  tropic  cheek  suffused  with  the  sun-born  blood,"  is  there  less  regarded,  than 
the  pallid  brow  or  olive  tint  of  other  climes.  Sympathy  for  all  in  bondage,  wheth- 
er the  chains  be  physical,  or  mental,  or  both,  is  ever  an  attribute  of  that  scintilla- 
tion of  the  Deity,  which,  though  tenanted  briefly  in  mortal  clay,  is  destined  for  an 
immortality  of  existence.  Voyagers,  as  we  all  are,  on  the  same  rolling  waters  of 
"nme— nearing  daily  the  same  shores  of  eternity — ^borji  alike  helpless — dying  alike 
helpleas— and  alike  returning  the  same  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it — it  cannot 
but  become  the  intellectual  man  to  feel  the  kindred  tie,  which  binds  him  to  his 
fellow,  and  to  rejoice  at  his  happiness  and  to  bemoan  his  oppression,  wherever  it 
may  exist 

The  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the  colored  man  in  our  country  have  often  been 
the  theme  of  brutal  scorn  and  mawkish  philanthropy ;  but  ice,  I  think,  do  all  join 
in  our  sympathy  for  the  moral  and  physical  bondage  of  our  fellow  man,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  remedy.  Our  sympathies,  however, 
are  too  ofien  chilled  by  our  personal  prejudices  against  this  unfortunate  race ;  and 
the  idea  of  a  black  man  seems  at  once  to  suggest  to  our  minds  squalid  misery  and 
degxaded  intellect.  With  a  view  to  exhibit  to  your  readers  a  picture  of  a  state  of 
things,  which  nught  exist  in  our  own  happy  land,  were  these  unholy  prejudices 
fivgotten,  and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  listened  to  by  willing  ears  and  feeling 
^ta,  I  ask  leave  to  occupy  a  page  or  two  of  your  journal. 
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The  extracU,  I  am  aboat  to  lay  before  joar  readers,  are  firoih  the  manuscripU 
of  Richard  Hill,  Esquire,  a  highly  intelligent  black  man,  recently  commisflioned 
by  Earl  Mulgrave,  aa  a  magistrate,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  His  parpoae,  in  vis- 
iting the  island  of  Hayti,  was  altogether  foreign  to  publication  ;  and  the  details  of 
his  tour  in  that  country  were  originally  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  English  friends. 
They  have  never  been  published  in  this  country ;  but  I  am  sure  will  command  at- 
tention, as  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  spectator  of  a  freed 
bondman  in  his  happy  home.  Our  traveller  describes  in  glowing  colors,  his  viat 
to  the  highlands  of  La  Coupe ;  but  as  our  extracts  must  be  but  limited,  we  will 
only  follow  him  a  short  way  on  his  passage  from  La  Coupe  to  see  the  plains 
Mature. 

Our  road  was  a  narrow  track,  through  vales  and  defiles,  formed  by  the  irregular 
acclivity  of  the  mountain.  Little  coffee  settlements  and  provision  plantations 
skirted  the  road-side,  having  quiet  humble  cottages  hid  by  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
hollows.  Pathwaysdiverged  here  and  there  to  the  successive  breaks  above  us. 
The  cultivation,  without  being  dense,  was  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  lands  appear- 
ed newly  planted.  A  settlement  belonging  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Monsieur 
Imbert,  was  richly  verdant  with  young  coffee  trees,  cicanlv  kept,  and  diligently 
pruned.  One  or  two  of  the  peasants  of  the  district  speeded  by  us,  on  their  moun- 
tain palfrevs  ;  and  we  passed  some  two  or  three  of  the  female  cotta^rs,  both  cxA- 
orea  and  binck,  who  were  lively,  comely  and  well  clad.  The  propnetors  here  are 
generally  those  small  farmers,  who  hold  from  5  to  15  carreaus  of  land,  cultivated  in 
coffee,  corn,  vegetables,  and  esculent  roots,  having  a  range  of  12  or  14  miles  to  the 
market  of  Port-au-Prince.  We  stopped  and  conversed  with  a  ne^ro,  who  had  sa- 
ved a  little  money  by  service  in  France,  and  had  retired  here  with  his  wife  and 
son,  on  a  property,  he  had  purchased  of  5  carreaus,  (about  15  acres)  the  least  ex- 
tent of  land  tor  which,  a  title  can  be  passed.  He  had  just  finished  erecting  his 
cottage,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hillock,  green  with  maize,  patate,  manioc,  nav- 
ing  enclosed  his  ground  with  an  "  entourage"  of  live  stakes  of  the  roedecinier, 
one  of  the  Pithymaloides  plants.  The  whole  bore  evidence  of  an  indostry  that 
had  reclaimed  its  fields  from  the  recent  woodland. 

When  we  had  crossed  a  limpid  rivulet,  that  descended  a  shallow  ravine,  we  en- 
tered tlie  newly  cleared  lands  of  Mature,  a  coffee  plantation  lately  purchased  by 
the  President.  The  coffee  shrubs  are  little  more  than  the  underwood  of  upgrown 
forests  of  lar^e  timber  trees,  intermingled  with  the  wild  orange,  the  avocadier, 
(persea  gratiscina)  the  cironelle,  (spondias  myrobolanus)  the  abricot,  (mamea 
americano)  and  the  shrubby  ciamite.  Hillside  and  hollow  were  being  cleared  of 
the  superfluous  wood  and  the  newlv  pruned  trees  were  fast  assuming  all  the  im- 
portance of  the  old  plantation.  Lofty  latiniers,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  class  of 
fan-palms,  and  the  elegant  plumy  foliage  of  the  palmetto  royal,  were  left  here  and 
there,  to  enrich  the  sumptuous  vegetation  of  the  mountain  forests. 

Mature  is  situated  in  the  bold  and  broken  descent  of  the  fort-crested  mountain 
of  Bellevue.  Green  peaks  projecting  from  the  principal  range,  shut  in  the  land- 
scape to  Uie  southeast.  From  the  terrace  of  the  old  habitation,  embellish«;d  with 
fruit  trees  and  blossoming  shrubs,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  roses  and 
jessamines,  we  looked  down  on  the  vast  extent  of  tlie  Cul  de  sac.  The  teeming 
plain  was  laid  out  like  a  map  before  us.  Roads,  intersected  the  country,  and  cot- 
tages and  sugar-mills  spotted  the  landscape,  some  in  ruins  amid  the  wilderness, 
and  others  newly  erected,  sending  up  their  smoke  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  verdant  cane  fields,  divided  into  rectangular  squares  by  lines  of  green 
hedges,  and  irrigated  by  the  numerous  canals,  that  draw  their  waters  from  the 
stream  of  the  Grand  Riviere.  ♦  «  ♦ 

Our  road  lay  over  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  above  La  Coupe,  and  wc  were 
gratified,  as  we  proceeded  along  the  hiffh  ridges  we  had  to  pass,  with  the  sight 
of  finely  cultivated  spots,  amid  the  breaks  of  sequestered  valleys,  or  along  steeps, 
that  seemed  scarcely  accessible  to  the  hand  of  industry.  "\Ve  saw  them,  but  dim- 
ly, by  moonlight ;  but  as  we  returned,  we  perceived  they  were  plantations  of  cof- 
fee, interspersed  with  corn.  The  cottages  had  about  them  gardens,  arranged  with 
admirable  order,  in  regular  bed.*?,  with  pathway  intervals,  kept  free  from  all  extra- 
neous vegetation,  and  filled  with  the  esculent  vegetables  of  Europe,  such  as  tlie 
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cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  the  artichoke,  the  pea,  the  onion,  the  lettuce,  the  endive, 
the  cai  rot,  the  beet  root,  the  turnip  and  the  pomrae  de  terre  or  potatoe ;  besides 
these,  there  were  the  maJvacious  and  ligumenous  plants  of  the  tropics ;  and  ma- 
ny more,  such  as  the  melon  kind,  the  cassava  and  con  vol  vol  us  patata. 

We  had  stopped  at  a  farm  to  rest  ourselves,  and  feed  our  horses,  before  making 
anj  further  progress  on  our  journey.  It  was  a  poor  cottage,  but  the  inhabitants 
seemed  plentifmly  supplied  with  food.  A  penfold  contained  cows,  that  had  le- 
eently  calved,  and  an  enclosure  by  the  hill  side  was  green  with  the  earing  maize, 
and  with  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  garden  'potager.'  The  family  were  at 
their  dinner,  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  open  *  aioupa,'  a  species  of  hut,  made  of 
palm  leaves,  and  used  as  a  boucan  or  kitchen.  They  were  grouped,  like  a  party 
of  Indians,  around  the  fire  and  its  cooking  utensils.  The  robust,  fine  featured 
children,  dark  as  ebony,  were  entirely  naked,  their  beads  and  bracelets  being  the 
only  ornaments  of  nature.  Boiled  and  grilled  pieces  of  the  sun  dried  flesh  of  the 
cow,  called  *  tasajo,'  with  bananas,  rice,  corn,  and  patatas,  composed  their  repast. 

One  would  hardly  think,  that  this  fertile  and  beautiful  country  was  ever  other, 
than  the  land  of  freedom ;  and  yet  the  very  peasantry  are  emancipated  slaves — 
men,  freed,  by  their  own  might,  upon  the  soil  they  cultivated.  The  climate  and 
products  of  the  soil,  so  like  those  of  our  own  South,  furnish  luxuriant  abundance 
to  the  happy  cottager,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  a  future  day  will  see  the  same  kind 
of  inhabitant  of  our  Southern  clime,  tilling  with  a  free  hand  the  teeming  ground, 
and  eating  under  bis  own  vine  and  fig  tree  the  hard  earned  product  of  a  freed 
man's  toil.     One  more  extract  from  our  intelligent  joumalistj  and  we  have  done. 

The  son  had  yet  near  two  hours  to  its  setting  when  we  entered  the  mahogany 
fortet  of  the  Agnesera,  just  wbere  it  forms  a  subsidiary  branch  of  the  Juan  de 
Vera.  The  woods  were  thickly  intermingled  with  palms,  the  trees  with  their  thin 
leafy  heads,  rising  two  hundred  feet  above  us.  The  forest  was  deep,  dark  and 
heavy;  cold  and  damp  as  the  last  days  of  autumn.  The  fantastic  twirls  of  fes- 
toons of  the  liancs  twining  from  tree  to  tree,  suspended  their  long  tendrils,  from 
their  lofly  roofs  ;  or  dipped  them  in  the  streams,  as  they  glided  over  the  moss 
embroidered  trunks,  stretching  their  branches  over  their  ffowery  borders.  A  cas- 
cade came  rushing  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Juan  de  Vera,  then  elided  away 
so  silently  and  apparently  so  motionless,  just  below  the  white  wall  of  the  sound- 
ing waters,  that  the  mingled  and  picturesque  foliage  in  a  Hato  garden  on  its  banks 
was  seen  reflected  in  the  deep  blue  stream  without  a  dimple. 

There  was  a  cottage  or  two  on  the  Hato,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  Be- 
ing anxious  to  see  what  was  the  domestic  condition  of  one  of  the  poorer  families 
of  this  district,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  female  of  partly  an  Indian  de- 
scent, engaged  in  some  household  affairs  under  her  cobertizo  or  shed.  A  guana- 
panaa-tree,  a  peculiar  species  of  acacia,  with  leaves  and  pods  singularly  twisted 
and  tufWd  like  green  tassels  at  the  end  of  its  stem,  growing  near  an  orange  tree 
&t  two,  spread  its  branches  closely,  as  a  shelter  from  the  blaze  of  dav.  At  this 
hour,  however,  the  uprising  sun  levelled  a  clear  stream  of  light  beneath  it,  giving 
a  grateful  warmth  to  the  chilliness  of  the  morning,  so  that  the  household  dogs  lay 
sunning  themselves  under  its  leaves,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  shadows  would 
be  fbuim  *  soothing  their  reveries'  at  noon  day.  A  goat's  pen,  with  kids  looking 
through  the  ceratdo,  and  bleating  impatiently  to  be  out  upon  the  steeps,  stood  a 
httle  to  one  side.  The  open  cottage  shed  had  a  half  floored  ceiling,  made  of  boards 
of  the  palm  tree,  to  which  a  rustic  ladder  of  unhewed  wood  gave  access.  This 
was  a  sort  of  roof-lof\,  into  which  their  household  utensils  were  packed  away  af- 
ter use.  Irfirge  gourds,  so  large,  that  they  formed  jugs  with  spiggots,  basins  with 
handles,  and  oval  tubs  of  three  and  four  feet  long,  were  hung  about  the  raflers  and 
posts.  Immoveable  wooden  benches  lined  the  cottage  side.  The  parrot  on  his 
'  perch  chattering  his  morning  salutation  to  his  dark  skinned  mistress ;  the  cats 
slumbering ;  the  children  with  tropic  *  cheeks  sufliised  with  the  sun-born  blood' 
playing  on  the  goat-skin  carpet ;  the  mother  pounding  the  morning  meal  and  pre- 
paring the  fire  ;  and  the  athletic  father  looking  out  at  the  door  with  a  tuil  of  cotton 
for  the  gin,  which  we  heard  whirling  within,  formed  altogether  a  picture  ot  a 
house  in  which  all  was  simplicity  and  poverty,  but  where  tliere  was  no  indigence. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.] 

MA8SACRB    OF   WYOMING.  ' 

WiLKKSBARRC,  Pa.  Sept.  1834. 

Aftei'  one  of  the  most  romantic  rides,  through  the  love] j  valley  of 
Wyoming,  where  the  powers  of  language  fail  to  convey  the  enjoy- 
ment that  every  traveller  must  partake,  and  that  we  deeply  felt,  we 
arrived  at  Wilkesbarre,  at  10  A.  M.  and  after  a  little  refreshment, 
set  off  to  visit  the  monument,  now  heing  erected  at  Wyoming,  five 
or  six  miles  distant. — We  there  found  a  very  obliging  old  man,  who 
took  pleasure  in  communicating  to  us,  all  the  information  in  his 
power.  The  monument  is  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  erected  over  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers, in  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  fifty-four  years  ago.  We  visited 
also  an  old  lady,  remarkably  intelligent  for  her  age,  whose  matden 
name  was  Butler.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  forty  who  ven- 
tured from  Connecticut  into  that  valley,  (then  a  wilderness,)  and 
afterwards  removed  their  families.  There  they  built  a  fort,  called 
the  Forty  Fort,  and  hearing  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  eve  of  at- 
tacking them  they  retired  into  it,  but  became  impatient  of  their  con- 
finement, and  in  the  ardor  and  rashness  of  youth,  more  than  three 
hundred  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  behind  them.  They  chose  the  place  where  the  monument 
now  stands,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  for  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  did  not  suspect  of  being  so  near ;  but  the 
blood-thirsty  men  of  the  forest,  bribed  and  instigated  by  the  English, 
were  concealed  among  the  bushes,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  over- 
powering force.  A  few  escaped  and  ran  to  the  river,  but  some  even 
of  these  were  shot  while  they  were  swimming  over ;  the  rest  were 
4:ruelly  slaughtered. 

The  Indians  removed  their  own  slain,  but  left  the  others  lying  on 
the  field,  and  hastening  to  the  village,  burnt  down  every  dwelling; 
then  proceeding  to  the  fort,  (in  which  was  at  the  time,  the  old  lady, 
above  mentioned,  then  a  young  girl)  ordered  every  individual,  in- 
fants, mothers,  and  aged  women,  to  leave  it  in  three  hours,  under 
pain  of  death. — Easton,  40  miles  distant,  was  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  thither  the  poor  creatures  bent  their  steps.  Many,  however, 
perished  on  the  way.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  some  of  the  men 
ventured  back  to  the  scene  of  their  woes,  hoping  to  find  the  bones 
of  their  slaughtered  companions ;  but  to  their  surprise  every  corpse 
was  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  of  the  massacre;  they  had  dried  and 
could  be  recognized. — They  were  interred  on  the  spot  and  50  years 
afterwards  the  bones  were  taken  up,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  durable  box, 
and  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  monument,  with  due  solemnities. 
Three  hundred  skulls  were  found,  the  most  perfrct  of  which  have 
been  preserved,  and  arc  kept  in  a  little  building  close  by,  for  the 
inspection  of  visiters.  We  examined  them  and  found  on  every  one 
the  mark  of  the  scalping  knife.  In  some  were  large  round  holes 
made  by  the  bullets,  in  others,  fractures  and  holes,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  work  of  the  murderous  tomakavvk.  We  were  exceed- 
ingly interested  by  all  we  saw  and  heard,  and  the  old  lady  appeared 
gratified  by  the  interest  we  exhibited. 
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PHRENOL.OGT. 
Mr.  JoKKSy  in  an  address  which  displayed  his  deep  research  into  tlte  science  on 
which  he  lectores,  took  leave  of  his  Portland  class  on  the  tenth  of  the  last  month. 
The  editor,  in  giTing  the  following  extracts,  believes  that,  in  substance,  she  is 
very  nearly  correct,  and  regrets  that  her  memoxy  will  not  allow  her  to  do  Mr. 
Jones's  style  equal  jostice. 

XXTBACTS  FBOM  Mft.  JOKXS'S  FAKKWELL  LXCTI^RK. 

Phfcnology  teaches  ns  that  happiness  is  the  exercise  of  any  of  oar  active  fiicnl- 
ties.  Ftsfmt  kafpineM  would  consist  in  their  all  acting  in  harmony  to  the  perfect 
satisfiietiozi  of  each  other.  The  science  of  Phrenology  enables  us  to  tesCthe  facul- 
ties individually,  and  in  combination.  By  it  we  can  determine  what  will  constitute 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  it  assists  us  in  es- 
tablishing the  following  principle.  That  in  the  marriage  relation,  those  will  be  the 
as«(  hmpp^  leko  are  so  constituted,  that  each  m  the  natural  and  spontaneous  adsmty 
efhis  own/aeuUieSjfunushes  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  (hose  with  idbm  ha 


In  the  marriage  relation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  wife  should  have  the  stronger 
feeling  of  philaprogeniticeness,  because  the  mother  is  especially  required  to  take 
ehirge  of  ber  children,  and  that  she  may  find  a  sweet  compensation  in  the  exquisite 
delights  of  maternal  affection,  for  the  sickness  and  anxieties  that  mothers  are  call- 
ed upon  to  endure.  But  this  faculty  should  not  be  so  active  as  to  prevent  the 
mother  punishing,  wkh  judgment,  the  &ults  of  h^r  children. 

Jidkasioemass  should  also  be  stronger  in  the  female.  This  feeling  combines  with 
it  a  consciousness  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  of  being  protect* 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  the  wife,  which  is  in  her,  a  beautiful  part  of  her  delicate  nature. 
She  being  the  more  sensitive  and  adhesive  of  the  two,  may  be  compared  to  the 
clinging  vine  that  winds  its  tender  fibres  around  the  majestic  trunk  of  the  oak, 
covering  with  its  delicate  tendrils  and  leaves  the  roughness  of  its  bark,  and  throw* 
ing  a  graceful  foliage  over  its  knotty  limbs.  The  husband  is  the  oak,  that,  con- 
scious of  the  adhesive  loveliness  of  the  Yine,  proudly  encourages  it  to  wind  about 
its  body,  and  boldly  stretches  out  its  magnificent  limbs  that  the  vine  may  be 
reared  by  them  into  sunshine,  and  be  supported  by  their  strength  from  drooping 
in  the  shade,  and  trailing  en  the  earth ;  nor  would  it  be  more  unnatural  and  awk- 
ward for  the  vine  to  streighten  itself  up  and  court  the  oak,  to  wind  its  kingly 
trunk  and  massy  limbs  about  it,  than  for  the  wife  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
protecting  arm  of  her  husband  and  attempt  to  assume  his  natural  station.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  this  is  sometimes  the  case ;  and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  productive  of  less 
evil  than  when  there  is  no  attachment  on  either  side.  It  would  then  be  like  two 
■egatiTes  in  electricity.  I  think  the  chance  of  happiness  greatest  when  the  feel- 
ing of  adhesiveness  is  strong  on  both  sides,  with  so  much  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  as  is  requisite  to  induce  her  to  offer  up  parents,  name,  and 
kindred,  on  the  altar  of  connubial  affection. 

The  convolutions  odnhaUitioeness  and  philoprogenitiveness  are  closely  connect- 
ed, and  are  also  usually  stronger  in  the  female,  which  is  in  a  degree  necessary, 
as  her  habits  are  domestic  and  retiring.  Her  superiority  in  this  feeling,  causes  her 
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to  be  len  endowed  with  loTe  of  travel  than  man.  This  is  proper,  as,  if  the  had 
that  desire  equal  with  the  male,  the  seclusion  which  her  situation  imposes,  and 
which  hex  love  of  place  renders  pleasant,  would  become  irksome  and  disagreeable. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  wretched  must  ^at  woman  be,  who,  to  love  of  plaoe  adds 
adhesiveness,  and  is  connected  with  a  man,  who  being  deficient  in  the  latter  &£» 
ulty,  accustoms  himself  to  seek  his  pleasures  from  the  domestic  hearth,  leaving 
companionless,  a  lovely  wife  to  droop  in  the  solitude  of  her  lonelv  habitation.  La- 
dies, be  careful  before  you  give  yourselves  in  marriage,  to  ascertain  that  the  object 
of  your  choice  is  attached  to  home  and  domestic  enjoyments. 

Before  we  leave  the  interesting  group  of  domestic  feelings,  permit  me  to  add  a 
iew  remarks  Constancy  is  the  characteristic  of  adhesiveness.  When  strong  and 
connected  with  great  firmness,  it  becomes  a  most  endearing  principle.  In  the  at- 
tachmento  of  the  female  there  is  blended  so  much  of  hope,  faitJi,  reverence,  be- 
nevolence and  ideality,  that  she  sometimes  becomes  almost  idolatrous.  If  disap- 
pointed where  she  has  garnered  up  the  treasures  of  her  heart,  her  shipwreck  is 
hopelesa.  The  rich  freight  of  her  affections  is  scattered, and  her  heart,  with  all 
its  deep  capacities,  is  crushed  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  own  fountains. 

If  eomhaUvetuss  and  destructiveness  ^)e  strong  in  one,  they  should  be  small  in 
the  other ;  else  they  will  be  constantly  in  danger  of  collision  and  disapieemeat 
If  alinuntivausM  be  also  large  in  both,  the  activity  of  this  organ  will  exercise 
the  other  two  qualities,  and  the  effect  will  be,  that  they  will  love  tenderly  one  day 
and  contend  warmly  the  next.  Those  in  whom  the  selfish  organs  of  acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness,  destructiveness,  combativeness  and  aJimentiveness  predominate,  wiQ 
never  experience  the  pure  delights  of  those  in  whom  the  higher  sentiments  are 
most  active.  The  male  has  usually  several  of  the  selfish  organs  stronger  than  the 
female  ;  and  a  degree  of  them  combined  with  the  higher  sentiments,  produces  a 
hardiness  of  eharacter,  which  the  generality  of  the  more  delioate  sex  does  aot  pos- 
sess. 

The  sentiments  of  love  of  approbati<Hi,  self-esteem  and  firmness,  should  be 
strong  in  one,  and  moderate  in  the  other.  The  two  first  are  usually  better  devel- 
oped in  the  male,  than  in  tlie  female.  When  this  is  the  case  in  married  life,  it  is 
productive  of  the  most  happiness.  It  will  secure  direction  to  the  husband,  and  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  and  obedience  of  the  wife.  Reverence  and  lore  of  approba- 
tion are  commonly  strongest  in  women,  and  this  too  comports  best  with  the  gener- 
al physical  organization  of  their  more  delicate  sex.  They  are  dependent  on  man  in 
a  great  degree  for  happiness  and  look  to  him  for  protection.  In  order  to  make  this 
feeling  pleasant  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  combine  the  pleasures  of  respect 
and  a  desire  to  please. 

Marvelousness  when  moderate  may  be  equal  on  both  sides,  but  when  it  approach- 
es to  credulity  in  either,  it  requires  a  check.  So  also  with  Ideality;  yet  so  far  as 
the  happiness  of  the  parties  is  concerned,  they  will  find  great  pleasure  in  the  exer« 
eise  of  this  enchanting  faculty  when  it  is  large  in  both.  But  when  this  is  the  case 
the  effect  will  be  mutually  increased  till  the  consequences  would  be  a  series  of  ab- 
surd extravagancies. 

Benevolence  should  be  equal,  unless  it  be  out  of  all  due  measure.  In  that  case  it 
should  not  be  decidedly  small  in  either,  but  only  in  a  proper  and  rational  degree  in 
one,  that  its  possessor  may  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  otlier,  and  not  take  an  undue 
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sdTantage  of  this  seeming  weakness,  but  on  the  eontmry,  by  gentleness  correct 
its  sboses.  The  faculty  of  imitation  will  always  take  the  drift  of  the  other  senti- 
ments.   The  one  who  reverences  and  obeys,  will  also  imitate. 

Mirthfidness  should  not  be  very  large  or  small  in  both,  but  may  in  due  proportion 
be  equal,  with  no  unpleasant  elSect.  If  it  is  large  in  one,  it  should  be  small  in  the 
other.  Then  the  one  who  possesses  sobriety  will  temper  by  it  the  wit  of  the  oth- 
er—while the  sportivencss  of  the  mirthful  one  will  be  a  constant  corrective  to  the 
sombre  gravity  of  his  or  her  companion. 

A  decided  superiority  in  intellectual  endowments  should  be  on  one  side,  and  it 
were  better  if  on  the  husband's,  as  it  is  natural  to  look  to  those  for  instruction,  for 
whom  we  feel  reverence.  •  •  • 

One  great  organ,  that  of  conscientiousness y  cannot  be  too  active,  either  in  the 
hosband  or  the  wife,  or  indeed  in  any  person.  Without  this,  the  pivot,  on  which 
all  the  other  faculties  should  turn,  is  wandbg.        •        •        * 

I  can  never  advise  the  sincere  professing  christian  to  marry  an  infidel,  or  one 
who  did  not  highly  respect  religion  and  religious  institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  single  consideration  that  the  parties  are  members  of 
the  same  church  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  every  other  good  quality. 

BRIDAL.  SONG. 

Br  MRS.  HEMARS. 

Away  with  the  bride,  with  our  daughter  away. 

From  the  house  of  her  infant  protection. 
Where  she  grew  like  a  flower  by  the  sunshine  of  May 

In  the  eye  of  her  parent's  affection : 
Where  the  lips  of  her  love  came  like  music  at  night 

To  the  pillowing  bosom  that  fed  her ; 
And  the  smile  of  her  joy  rose  like  summer-tide  light 

On  the  heart  of  the  father  that  led  her. 

Away  with  the  Bride,  with  our  daughter  away, 

With  thy  prospects  of  pleasure  before  thee  ; 
And  oh !  may  she  shine  like  an  even-tide  ray, 

Through  the  shadows  of  grief  that  come  o'er  thee  ; 
And  oh  !  may  the  journey  of  thee  and  thy  wife 

Be  like  that  of  thy  father  and  mother. 
Who  now,  at  the  close  of  their  wearisome  life, 

Have  the  beautiful  hopes  of  another. 


EXTRACT. 

I  was  conversing,  the  other  day,  with  a  friend  who  is  a  schoolmaster,  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  his  profession.  He  wished  earnestly  that  he  was  rich,-— and  be- 
ing then  a  bachelor,  I  asked  him  *  why  ?'  *  Were  I  rich,'  was  the  answer,  *  I  would 
have  the  most  convenient  school-house,  and  the  best  Juvenile  library  in  America. 
Its  position  should  be  a  green  and  shady  enclosure,  of  some  acres.  1  would  have 
dack-ponds  to  represent  all  the  oceans,  cabbage-patches  all  the  continents,  and 
artificial  mounds  all  the  mountains.  But  the  ultimate  luxury,  the  summum  bonum, 
ihoald  be  an  orrery,  large  enou<;h  to  mount  a  boy  upon  each  planet.  Others,  dur- 
ing the  night,  should  wear  pumpkin  lanterns  for  comets,  and  the  best  and  bright- 
est hoy  in  the  school,  like  a  fire-eating  Phaeton,  should  bestride  the  sun.  I  would 
wind  up  the  glorious  machine,  and  my  thoughts  would  lun  riot  to  see  Mercury 
doabling  the  circuit  of  Venus,  and  Venus  that  of  the  Earth.  Away  would  I  trun- 
dle my  comets  on  railways,  almost  into  infinite  space,  to  wheel  back  their  pump- 
kia  lanterns,  and  mingle  with  the  Snn.' — Knickerbocker. 
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[From  the  Knickeiboeker.] 
THB  SENT£]f  C£D* 

BT  KISS  H.  F.  GOULD. 

Tamr  »y  the  bleised  Spring  is  here, 

With  all  her  buds  and  do  wen ; 
With  Binging  birds,  and  fonntaiiis  clear. 

Soft  winds,  and  sonny  hours. 
They  say  the  earth  looks  new  and  bright. 

That  oer  the  axuie  sky,        ..... 
The  very  clouds  are  fringed  with  light. 

And  gaily  floating  by. 

They  tell  me  Mcture's  full  of  life, 

And  man,  of  hope  &nd  joy : 
But  ah!  not  so,  my  widowed  wife. 

My  more  than  orphan  boy! 
For  smiling  nature  cannot  give 

Such  innocence  as  theirs 
To  me;  nor  can  she  bid  me  live 

In  answer  to  their  prayers. 

Beyond  my  dismal  prison-bars 

The  coy  night  air  steals  by ; 
And  but  a  few,  pale,  trembUng  stars 

WiU  greet  my  guUty  eye. 
Ere  thriee  the  risinff  moon  shall  spread 

Her  mantle  o'er  Uie  wave, 
1  shall  be  numbered  with  the  dead, 

And  fiU  a  felon's  grave ! 

To  thee,  alas !  my  noble  son, 

I  leave  a  withered  name — 
A  life,  for  all  thjr  sire  hath  done, 

Of  bitter  blighting  shame  ! 
And  thou,  to  whom  I  gave  a  love 

More  pure,  and  warm,  and  free. 
Than  e*er  i  placed  on  aught  above. 

What  do  I  leave  to  tkeef 

A  bleedine  heart,  that  cannot  make 

Its  throbbing  pulses  cease : 
That  ever  swells,  but  will  not  break — 

A  bosom  robbed  of  peace  ! 
A  worid  all  filled  with  prison  gloom. 

By  Memory's  cruel  power: 
Thou'It  smell  the  dungeon  in  the  bloom 

Of  every  vernal  flower. 

A  poll  will  hang  beside  the  way. 

Where'er  thy  feet  may  go. 
Upon  the  briffiitest  path  to  lay 

A  shade  of^death  and  wo. 
1  leave  thee  as  a  tender  vine 

That  felt  the  tempest  rush. 
And  fell,  with  nought  whereon  to  twine 

For  every  foot  to  crush  J 

These  thoughts  resistless,  while  I  live. 
Will  ceaseless  anguish  bring. 

And,  in  the  last,  sad  moment,  give 
To  death  a  double  sting. 


MADAME  DE  8TAEL. 

From  them,  O  heaven !  I  turn  to  thee, 

The  8inner*8  friend  to  seek — 
If  thoa  hast  pard*ning  grace  for  me, 

O  €rod!  my  pardon  speak. 

Hit  spirit,  in  the  still,  small  voice, 

O,  send  with  peace  to  mine; 
And  let  this  trembling  soul  rejoice 

In  being  sealed  os  Thine ! 
Then,  through  the  world's  dark  wilderness, 

Be  thou  the  Widow's  friend, 
And  let  thy  smile  her  visions  bless, 

TUl  life's  sad  journey  end ! 
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MADAME  DE  STAEIi.  » 

The  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein  was  the  daughter  of  Necker,  the 
celebrated  financier  of  France  under  Louis  XVI.  Her  mother,  Su- 
san Curchod,  who  attracted  the  admiration  of  Gibbon,  during  his 
residence  in  Switzerland,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. 

Madame  de  Stael  received  her  education  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  her  parents,  who  devoted  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  this  favorite  object. 

The  Swedish  ambassador,  an  intimate  friend  of  Necker,  introdu- 
ced to  his  family  the  Baron  de  Stael  Holstein,  who  was  attached  to 
the  embassy.  Young  and  handsome,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
supersede^  in  the  affections  of  the  daughter,  her  many  admirers 
among  the  French  nobility,  and  he  soon  became  husband  to  the 
rich  heiress.  The  immense  disparity  of  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, however,  made  his  situation  wholly  unenviable. 

Her  person,  though  not  handsome,  was  pleasing ;  her  deportment 
dignified.  Her  faults  consisted  in  too  great  a  carelessness  in  dress, 
aod  an  extreme  desire  to  shine  in  conversation. 

During  the  perilous  period  of  the  French  revolution,  she  passed 
much  of  her  time  with  her  father  at  Capot.  Buonaparte,  in  one  of 
his  excursions  to  Geneva,  visited  them  ;  when,  it  is  reported,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  spoke  to  him  of  the  powerful  means  which  his  situa- 
tion, as  First  Consul,  afforded  him  of  providing  for  the  happiness  of 
France ;  and  mentioned  some  plans  of  her  own,  which  she  thought 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  that  object.  Bonaparte  appeared 
to  give  an  attentive  hearing,  but  when  she  had  done  speaking,  he 
sarcastically  asked,  "Who  educates  your  children,  Madame  ?" 

During  the  administration  of  the  First  Consul,  she  repaired  to 
Paris  as  the  sphere  best  fitted  for  the  display  of  her  superior  attain- 
ments ;  but  as  she  engaged  too  deeply  in  politics,  she  was  banished 
to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris.  .  On  this  occasion  she 
had  the  firmness  to  say  to  the  Emperor,  "  You  are  giving  me  a  cruel 
celebrity ;  I  shall  occupy  a  line  in  your  history."  She  then  travel- 
led in  Germany,  Russia,  England  and  Italy ; — but  at  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII.  she  returned  to  Paris — where  she  died,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  and  one,  among  many 
females,  who  show  conclusively,  that  genius  and  talent  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  sex  atone. 
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CHBISTIAN  LADIES. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  day  employments  and  minate 
cares  of  a  woman,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  when  pursued  only 
in  reference  to  this  world,  that  tends  very  powerfully  to  fritter  away 
or  to  absorb  her  whole  mind  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  we  see  so  many  females,  whose  vision  seems  not  to  extend  be- 
yond their  own  little  circle  at  home  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  glances  oc- 
casionally at  the  faults  of  her  neighbors.  I  have  often  thought  that 
to  have  care,  without  feeling  it  as  such,  and  to  perform  all  the  small- 
est as  well  as  the  most  important  relative  duties,  with  an  eye  and  a 
heart  at  the  same  time  fully  awake  to  whatever  is  most  elevating 
and  lovely  in  religion  and  general  literature,  constituted  almost  the 
perfection  of  the  female  character.  How  little  has  the  education  of 
females  to  do  in  forming  them  to  habits  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
thought,  and  to  an  estimation  of  things  according  to  their  real  value. 
To  dress  and  be  admired  much — to  get  a  husband — and  then  to  set- 
tle down  into  regular  or  irregular  habits  of  household  management, 
as  the  case  may  be,  forms  the  sum  total  of  many  a  young  lady's  no- 
tions of  happiness ;  while  to  think — aye,  to  think — why,  that's  quite 
out  of  their  line — their  husbands  and  brothers  can  do  it  all  for  them! 
I  wish  such  persons  could  feel,  that  next  to  the  happiness  of  devo- 
ting themselves  and  all  they  possess  to  God,  is  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
ercising the  faculties  He  has  given  them.  An  unintellectual  chris- 
tian is  an  anomaly  that  ought  not  to  be,  while  there  is  so  much  in 
the  scriptures  to  furnish  food  for  the  most  elevated  thought,  and 
gratification  to  the  most  refined  taste  ;  and  an  unintellectual  female, 
1  am  sure,  can  scarcely  be  fitted  for  her  duties  as  a  mother,  howev- 
er she  may  excel  in  all  the  arts  of  housewifery. 

The  capacities  even  of  females  were  not  given  them  *to  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,'  but  to  be  employed  so  as  best 
may  serve  Uod  here,  and  fit  them  for  those  purely  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual pleasures  which  are  at  his  right  hand ;  and  will  not  an 
enlarged  and  cultivated  mind,  when  united  with  deeply  influential 
religious  principles,  best  promote  this  true  and  only  legitimate  end 
of  our  being  ?  I  long  to  see  them  more  generally,  what  I  kno\y 
they  are  capable  of  becoming — ^beings  who  shall  seek  their  pleas- 
ures in  something  beyond  the  gratification  of  vanity,  the  perform- 
ance of  mere  family  drudgery,  or  what  becomes  so  from  their  man- 
ner of  engaging  in  it-^for  elevated  principles  can  give  an  elevated 
character  to  the  most  common  duties — or  the  senseless  small-talk  of 
a  mind  bent  upon  making  the  most  of  the  faults  of  others. 

AN  AJTCIEirr  IRISH  ANACREONTIC, 

RECENTLY  TRANSLATED. 

Sec  the  ripe  fruit.    Oh!  were  I  such, — 
That  mellow  hangs  from  yonder  spray  ; 

To  win  your  eyes,  to  woo  your  touch, 
And  on  your  lips  to  melt  away  ! 

Were  I  a  rose  in  some  fair  bower, 

By  thee  selected  from  the  rest : 
To  triumph  in  thy  choice  an  hour, 

And  die  upon  thy  snowy  breast ! 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


OcR  owH  AFj'AiKS. — ^Thu8  far  oar  prospects  are  far  from  discovuaging,  and  ixoni 
pretent  appearances,  we  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success, 
and  permanent  establishment,  of  the  Portland  Magaaine.    There  has  been  much 
in  oar  short  experience  that  has  served  to  counterbalance  the  cares  and  unpleas- 
ant occurrences  inseparable  from  our  situation.    To  our  brother  editors  our  thanks 
are  certainly  due  for  the  polite  reception  they  have  given  us,  and  the  honorable 
mention  they  have  made  of  our  work.    The  good  wishes  and  flattering  notices 
that  flow  npon  us  from  all  directions,  will,  we  hope,  induce  us  to  greater  exertions, 
in  order  that  we  may  deserve  their  commendations.    Indeed,  the  literati  of  our 
state  and  country  have  acted  nobly  by  us.     Many  periodicals  and  papers  of  the 
first  standing  are  already  on  our  exchange  list ;  nor  do  these  welcome  proofs  of 
editorial  approbation  alone,  reach  us.    Some  are  accompanied  by  written  compli- 
ments, and  warm  expressions  of  good  will,  (hat  excite  our  gratitude,  and  give  us 
courage  to  persevere  in  our  exertions  to  perform  creditably  our  arduous  duties,  and 
to  discharge,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  responsibilities  we  have  heaped 
upon  our  youth  and  inexperience.    Contributions  from  some  of  our  best  writers 
have  been  supplied,  or  promised  us,  with  great  liberality,  and  we  certainly  think 
that  we  have  the  means  of  making  our  Magazine  worthy  of  its  patronage ;  and 
this  is  saying  much ;  for  our  subscription  list  boasts  the  names  of  men  whose  judg- 
ment and  talents  have  secured  to  them  reverance  and  commendation,  and  whose 
approbation  we  have  an  almost  painful  desire  to  merit.    Ladies  too — we  are  proud 
of  the  ladies*  names  on  our  list.    To  some  of  them  are  our  thanks  particularly  due 
for  their  kind  and  personal  exertions  in  our  behalf.    There  are  ladies  in  Portland 
who  have  secured  our  warmest  gratitude  and  most  thorough  esteem.    The  en- 
eonragement  of  men  and  women  of  known  taste  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
fashion  has  a  greater  efl^ct  than  the  mere  support  of  a  literary  work.     They  are 
its  guardians,  and  give,  by  their  approbation,  a  guarantee  for  the  respectability  and 
purity  of  its  contents. 

To  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  pages,  or  may  hereafter  favor  us  with 
coDimanications,  we  would  observe  that  their  kindness  is,  and  ever  will  be,  appre- 
ciated by  us.  If  communications  are  good,  they  are  highly  serviceable  to  our  work, 
and  even  if  otherwise,  they  bear  with  them  the  conviction  that  their  writers  are 
interested  in  our  success,  and  would  willingly  contribute  to  it.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  rejection  of  one,  two,  or  three  articles,  will  not  discourage  the  young 
▼riter.  No  person  ever  attained  to  excellence  in  a  day,  and  we  must  not  expect 
.  to  shine  in  the  world  of  letters  without  some  considerable  study  and  practice. 
Many  reasons,  independent  of  the  want  of  merit,  may  influence  us  in  the  refusal 
ofan  article.  It  may  be  too  long,  or  not  on  a  suitable  subject  for  the  work.  One 
bad  sentence,  without  the  liberty  of  alteration,  will  be  sufiicient  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  the  best  written  communication.  The  merits  ofan  article  may  be 
good,  yet  we  may  have  some  on  hand  of  superior  excellence,  and  we  are  bound  to 
oar  subscribers  to  accept  no  matter  for  publication  but  what  is  good,  and  out  of  good 
to  select  the  best.  In  short,  the  size  of  our  work  may  force  us  to  leave  good  articles 
unpublished  against  our  own  wishes ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no  person  who 
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ftvora  U8  with  original  articles  will  feci  hurt  or  ofiended,  though  they  remain  ud- 
published.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  thii  subject  here,  as  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  give  our  reasons  for  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  articles,  nnlen 
they  are  requested.  The  method  often  practised  of  publishing  thanks  for  accepted 
favors,  and  censures  on  rejected  ones,  will  never  be  adopted  by  us.  We  will  neither 
puff  ourselves  nor  our  correspondents.  The  public  must  judge  of  our  and  their 
merits,  and  praise  us  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  we  deserve. 

We  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  break  over  this  rule  so  far  as  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample almost  universally  set  by  our  cotemporaries,  in  printing  on  our  coven  the 
opinions  that  others  have  expressed  of  our  Magazine.  Yet  even  this  we  do  fron 
the  advice  of  our  friends,  not  from  our  approbation  of  the  practice. 


We  publish  the  Sketches  of  Hayti  from  their  literary  merits  on^,  as  It  is  not 
our  intention,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question. 

Pbrenologv. — We  are  glad  to  learn  by  the  Boston  papers  that  the  science  of 
Phrenology  is  looking  up  in  that  emporium,'  where  there  are  classes  organised 
and  lectures  delivered.  The  editor  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Silas  Jones,  the  lecturer  who  has  been  so  very  successful  in  this  city,  speaks  &- 
vorably  of  his  method  of  teaching  the  science,  particularly  of  his  examination  of 
heads ;  and  closes  his  notice  with  a  wish  that  Mr.  Jones  may  be  introduced  duzing 
the  succeeding  winter  to  a  Boston  audience.  We  hope  that,  whatever  Mr.  Jones's 
«ngagementB  may  be,  they  will  not  prevent  his  again  visiting  Portland.  His 
lectures  met  with  the  full  approbation  of  a  large  and  very  respectable  class,  and  he 
has  left  behind  him  many  warm  personal  friends,  but  no  enemies. 

The  KmcKSBBociEH. — We  have  enriched  our  pa^s  with  some  extracts  fiom 
the  October  number  of  this  excellent  magazine,  and  sincerely  congratulate  its  con- 
ductors on  the  great  attainment  they  have  made  in  adding  the  talents  of  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark  to  their  already  strong  editorial  force.  We  believe  the  Knicker- 
bocker is  liberally  supported,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  our  national  taste  that  it  is  so,  for 
it  ranks  among  the  first  periodicals  in  the  country. 


Thx  Lady's  Boox. — The  success  of  this  work  has  been  very  extraordinaiy. 
It  circulates  from  our  most  eastern  frontier  to  Florida,  and  is  usually  very  interest- 
ing. It  has  fallen  into  good  hands,  ii  we  may  judge  firom  the  liberal  spirit  display- 
ed by  the  conductor  towards  his  cotemporaries. 


The  Amakakth,  a  semi-monthly  periodical  of  one  sheet,  has  been  for  two  jrears 
printed  in  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.  and  has  secured  a  handsome  patronage.  It  is  a 
spirited  little  thing  and  is  about  to  be  removed  to  Boston.  May  it  prosper  in  its 
new  location. 


The  Hartfokd  Pearl,  a  very  neat  quarto,  hitherto  printed  in  Hartford,  Conn, 
has  been  removed  to  Boston,  which  good  city  is  becoming  the  very  centre  of  lite- 
rature, to  which  all  our  eastern  periodicals  seem  to  be  flocking. 
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HIS  COUNTRT'S  YICTIM. 

«*  He  was  not  graved  with  conquerors.       •       •       • 

No  monument  channelled  with  tears  was  over  him.'* — Mellen. 

LowQ  and  weary  had  been  young  Hale's  journey  firom  the  American  head 
quarters  to  his  native  village.  No  living  form  was  to  be  seen  in  the  street  as  he 
rode  along,  with  the  light  ^m  a  well  known  window  now  and  then  flashing 
across  his  path,  till  he  drew  up  his  tired  horse  in  sight  of  his  home.  It  was  the 
very  seai  of  eomfort— -that  red  farm-house,  with  its  stone  chimney  andU^oof 
jutting  over  the  front,  and  almost  sloping  to  the  kitchen  garden  at  Ute'Sack.  At 
the  door  a  stoop,  with  its  primitive  seats,  projected  into  the  frontyard,  that  was 
dotted  over  with  lilac  bushes  and  snow-ball  trees,  now  passed  their  blossoming, 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  a  white  board-fence  with  a  gate  that  was  taught  to 
elose  itself  by  the  help  of  &  chain  to  which  a  stone  was  suspended,  and  a  post  that 
stood  like  &  sentinel  near. 

Hale  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse  to  the  rail  fence  that  ran  along  the  road  and 
inclosed  the  extensive  farm-orchard,  laden  as  it  now  was  with  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  and  its  high  grass  here  and  there  crushed  down  by  heaps  of  golden  apples 
gathered  for  the  cider-mill,  the  press  of  which,  reeking  with  pomace  and  dripping 
with  sweet  juice,  was  just  discernible  through  the  trees.  Hale  leaped  the  fence 
and  passed  through  a  corner  of  the  orchard  and  the  barn-yard,  where  the  fat  sides 
of  the  lazy  cows  were  glistening  in  the  moon-light;  and  the  geese  took  their  heads 
from  under  their  wings,  and  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  their  silly  cack- 
ling. The  young  man  passed  on,  leaped  noiselessly  into  the  front  yard  and  stood 
before  the  window  of  the  out-room,  as  it  was  called.  There  was  the  huge  fire- 
place filled  with  white-pine  tops  and  green  hemlock-branches,  and  surmounted  by 
the  old  rifle,  the  trigger  of  which  it  had  been  the  height  of  his  boyish  ambition  to 
pun.  Along  the  ceiling,  on  the  swing-shelf,  were  ranged  bright  tin  pans,  filled 
with  cream-coated  milk ;  and  behind  the  door  the  proofs  of  his  mother's  thrift,  in 
banches  of  white  and  blue  yam,  sought  the  only  portion  of  the  wall  unoccupied  by 
strings  of  new-cdt  apples  hung  up  to  dry.  The  little  looking-glass  peeping  out 
from  its  curtain  of  aspJlragus  and  red  berries,  reflected  as  much  as  its  size  wpuld 
permit  of  the  white  sand  on  the  floor,  swept  as  it  was  into  precise  herring-bones. 
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But  these  familiar  objects  engaged  not  Hale's  attention.  There  was  a  living  pic- 
ture in  the  room  Grom  which  his  eyoa  could  not  turn  to  inanimate  things — his 
fiither,  his  mother,  and  his  betrothed  wife — the  orphan-girl  whom  his  parents  had 
brought  up  in  the  comforts  of  their  home,  and  to  whom  they  had  finally  consented 
to  unite  their  only  son  when  his  country's  freedom  should  be  gained.  A  round 
stand  supported  the  huge  family  bible,  a  tow-wicked  candle,  and  the  steel  spec- 
tacles of  the  old  man,  who,  standing  in  stiff  dignity  behind  his  chair,  his  hands 
grasping  tlie  back,  and  his  eyes  closed,  was  offering  up  his  Saturday-evening  pnyer. 
On  his  right  hand  stood  the  wife  of  his  old  age,  in  her  neat  cap  and  cam-coland 
petticoat,  with  her  arms  cased  in  the  narrow  sleeves  and  folded  over  the  bosom  of 
her  striped  short-gown,  while  her  quiet  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band as  on  that  of  a  superior  being.  On  his  lef\  stood  Sarah,  the  orphan.  She 
too  was  bending  over  her  chair ;  but  her  face  was  resting  on  her  clasped  hands, 
and  her  dark  curls  fell  over  them  and  Concealed  her  countenance.  Hale  stood 
gazing  on  the  group,  and,  with  a  swelling  heart,  heard  his  father  clos^  his  petition 
to  heaven,  by  calling  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  his  absent  son,  he  who  had 
gone  forth  to  battle  in  his  country's  cause.  He  could  distinctly  see  the  tears  steal 
from  the  closed  eye-lids  of  the  old  petitioner,  and  answering  ones  glide  ulenUy 
down  the  cheeks  of  his  mother.  The  chair  on  which  Sarah  leaned  shook  violently 
under  her  light  weight.  He  could  look  no  longer.  A  presentiment  that  he  gsoed 
on  the  beloved  group  by  his  native  hearth-stone  for  the  last  time  on  earth  came  oret 
him,  and  the  swelling  of  his  affections  was  painful.  Filled  with  moumftxl  thoughts 
he  turned  from  the  window,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  a  maple  grove  that  skirted 
the  highway,  beyond  which  was  a  secluded  spot,  where,  by  a  note,  he  had  request- 
ed Sarah  to  meet  him  after  his  parents  had  retired  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  nest  of  nature's  sweets — that  place  of  meeting.  Just  out  of  the  sha- 
dows thrown  by  the  maple  trees,  the  waters  of  a  gurgling  brook  had  worn  for 
themselves  a  basin,  where  they  rested  together  awhile,  and  then  stole  onward 
through  the  tangled  grass  of  a  meadow  beyond.  On  the  swell  of  one  of  its  banks 
a  young  peach-tree  had  rooted  itself,  and  now  in  its  first  fruit,  drooped  over  the 
clear  basin,  the  ripe  peaches  clustering  along  its  leafy  branches,  and  the  Umpid 
stream  was  dimpled  into  tiny  waves  that  would  have  kissed  their  red  cheeks,  as 
they  bent  over  and  mirrored  themselves  in  the  waters.  When  Hale  arrived  at 
this  beautiful  spot,  the  moonlight  was  falling  witli  silvery  lustre  over  the  land- 
scape, and^lay  full  on  the  graceful  tree,  touching  it  with  light,  and  quivering  through 
its  branches  in  spots  of  fitful  brilliancy  upon  the  brook  beneath.  Hale  had  not 
long  waited  the  coming  of  his  betrothed  when  she  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  with  a  light  leap,  sprang  to  her  side.  '  Nathan,  dear  Nathan,  I  am  so  glad— 
so  very  happy  to  see  you — ^but  why  did  you  not  come  to  the  house,  why' — ^butshe 
stopped  short  as  she  met  his  melancholy  look ;  and  the  glad  smile  was  off  her  lips 
as  she  continued,  in  a  voice  of  anxiety, '  but  what  has  happened  ?  Are  the  British 
in  New  York  ?  Is  Washington  ill,  or'— Nothing— neither,  interrupted  Hale;  tie 
English  are  on  Long  Island  where  they  have  so  lately  beaten  us,  and,  thank  God, 
our  commander  is  well. 

Then  why  this  secresy  ? — your  note  which  I  was  not  to  let  your  parents  see  .'— 
this  private  appointment  ?  I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some  request  to  make, 
or  evil  tidings  to  communicate  which  you  wished  me  to  break  to  your  parents— if 
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this  ifl  not  the  case  why  do  you  not  go  to  the  house,  and  gladden  them  with  the 
mghl  of  their  son  ? 

No,  Sarah ;  I  must  in  a  few  hours  be  again  at  head  quarters ;  and  it  would  only 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  my  parents  to  no  good  purpose,  were  I  to  visit  them ; 
besides,  I  have  seen  them  already — I  stood  before  the  window  while  you  were  at 
eTenin^  prayers.  But  answer  me,  Sarah ;  you  once  told  me  that  so  long  as  I  was 
an  honest  man,  and  performed  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  notliing  could  deprive  me  of 
your  love.    Now  tell  me  what  in  your  opinion  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  soldier? 

What  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  soldier  !  Surely,  you  jest  when  you  put  this 
({ueation  to  me — you  who  have  stood  one  of  the  bravest  of  our  brave  Americans — 
whose  wounds  received  in  your  country's  battles  are  yet  scarce  healed — who  have 
alood  face  to  face  with  the  glorious  Washington,  and  received  his  public  thanks 
for  noble  services ;  and  yet  would  have  me  inform  you  of  the  attributes  of  a  sol- 
dier— you — 

Nay,  dear  Sarah,  do  not  trifle,  nor  speak  thus  lightly.  Merriment  from  you 
sounds  harshly  at  the  moment  when  we  meet,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Sarah  gazed  wildly  on  his  face,  and  grasped  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  as  she 
repeated,  *  For  the  last  time  on  earth  ! — what  do  you,  what  can  yotl  mean  ?' 

Do  not  agitate  yourself.  I  should  not  have  spoken  thus  bluntly ;  but  indeed, 
he  continued,  while  his  lip  quivered  with  the  feelings  he  had  so  long  tried  to  sup- 
press, indeed  Sarah,  I  scarce  know  how  to  inform  you  of  the  engagement  I  have 
made,  to  visit  the  English  camp  as  a  spy.  Do  not  start,  dear ;  but  hear  me  out. 
Our  troops  are  dispirited  with  our  late  defeat  upon  the  island.  Washington,  in 
order  to  determine  on  his  future  course,  must  have  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
probable  movements  of  the  foe.  I,  at  his  solicitaUon,  have  undertaken  to  pass 
over  to  the  island  in  disguise,  and  procure  it  for  him.  I  gained  permission  to  visit 
my  home  before  I  undertook  the  expedition,  and  judged  it  best  to  meet  you  thus 
piivately  that  I  might  save  myself  the  pain  of  informing  my  parents ;  and  1  feared 
to  hear  your  disapprobation  oftlie  step  I  am  about  to  take. 

And  did  you  think  thus  meanly  of  the  patriotism  of  one  who  has  trod  the  same 
path  with  you  from  infancy  ?  Indeed,  you  do  not  know  me.  If  the  expedition  is 
one  of  which  your  heart  approves,  and  which  Washington  requests  you  to  under- 
take, it  must  be  a  worthy  one.  No  action  can  fail  to  be  good  that  springs  from 
motives  so  purely  unselfish,  as  those  which  urge  you  on  to  this ;  for  I  know  you 
too  well  to  think  you  will  accept  of  promotion  or  emolument  for  a  service  that 
might  poflsibly  be  deemed  one  of  doubtful  honor. 

Never,  Sarah,  never,  though  I  cannot  think  an  act  wrong,  that  has  the  sanction 
of  our  leader,  and  the  welfare  of  a  country  like  ours  for  its  object.  Tet  ifl  receive 
reward  for  services,  it  shall  be  for  those  rendered  in  the  open  field,  and  for  such  I 
will  be  content  to  receive  only  that  glorious  one,  the  sight  of  my  country's  inde- 
pendence, if  indeed  she  ever  is  free. 

And  will  she  not  be  so  ?  Tes,  Nathan,  as  surely  as  yonder  starry  canopy  of 
heaven  now  bends  over  and  blesses  her,  while  her  territories  are  spread  forth  in 
their  boundlessness,  alive  wiih  brave  hearts  struggling  for  man's  holiest  birth-right. 
Think  of  her  as  she  now  lies,  backed  by  her  rampart  of  mountains,  where  mag- 
•  nificent  rivers  have  gathered  up  waters  for  centuries,  and  swept  through  trackless 
forests,  whose  prodigious  trees  have  braved  the  hurricane,  and  reared  their  tops 
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to  Um  gniiMhuie,  unoe  England's  throne  had  a  Ibnndation.  So  vast  ia  our  g^oriooa 
land,  that  two  mighty  oceans  scarce  suffice  to  lock  in  her  opposite  afaofee ;  and 
think  jou  she  can  long  remain  enthralled  by  the  power  of  an  laland,  so  small  that 
if  the  waters  of  one  of  our  lakes  could  >e  thrown  npon  it,  the  poor  wretches  wooM 
be  shrieking  for  a  foot  of  dry  land  as  a  refuge  for  their  king,  if  he  would  eeeapo 
the  deluge  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  a  sin  against  nature  to  doubt  the  poesibility  of  attaining 
our  liberty. 

Hale  shook  off*  a  portion  of  hia  melancholy  presentiments,  as  be  gaaed  oh  the 
face  of  the  young  girl,  standing  before  him  in  her  beautiful  enthusiasm,  her  dark 
eyes  and  round  cheeks  flashing  with  feeling,  and  her  hand  quiveiing  in  his  as  if  it 
had  a  distinel  ifoul  of  its  own. 

True,  Sarah,  true,  he  at  length  said — I  feel  that  your  prophecy  will  be  realised; 
and  may  I  never  be  blessed  with  the  glorious  sight  of  my  countiy*s  freedom,  if  I 
do  not  bend  every  nerve,  and  increase  the  very  powers  of  my  soul  in  her  cause. 
But  he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  hand  he  held  die  away,  and 
saw  that  the  elo^oent  light  was  quenched  in  the  eye  of  its  owner,  and  that  her 
long  lashes  drooped  over  cheeks,  on  which  the  crimson  flush  of  excitement  was 
melting  into  the  paleness  of  anxiety. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Sarah's  voice,  low  and  sad,  broke 
the  monotonous  music  of  the  stirring  waters.  Nathan,  she  said,  the  expedition  on 
which  you  go  is  one  of  uncommon  danger— ia  it  not?  Tell  me  what  will  be  the 
event  should  you  be  taken  in  the  British  camp  ? 

Hale's  features  altered,  and  he  was  deadly  pale  as  he  answered  in  a  voice  little 
above  a  whisper,  yet  which  was  fearfully  distinct,  *  Death — an  ignominious  death — 
death  by  hanging  like  a  common  thief.' 

Sarah  staggered  back  and  would  have  fiillen,  but  for  a  branch  of  the  peach-tree 
which  she  grasped  with  such  force,  that  a  profusion  of  the  ripe  fruit  fell  upon  the 
grass,  and  with  red  and  golden  sides  turned  to  the  moon-light  rolled  into  the  brook, 
and  was  borne  away  by  its  current  Hale  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  sinking  girl, 
who,  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck,  looked  into  his  eyes  with  an  expieamon  of 
thrilling  tenderness,  and  said — 

Forgive  me,  my  soul  is  patriotic,  but  my  body  is  all  your  poor  feeble  Sarah's 

do  not  let  my  weakness  infect  you, — and  again  she  wept  like  an  in&nt  that  ^^ 
wounded  itself  with  the  thorns  of  a  young  rose;  then,  mastering  her  tears,  ahe 
raised  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  and  said,  Now  tell  me  how  long  it  will  be  before 
you  return  from  this  expedition,  and  God,  in  his  mercy  to  your  poor  girl,  grant 
that  you  may  return  ? 

In  three  days.  Bat,  Sarah,  I  cannot  hide  from  you  that  the  chances  of  detection 
are  against  me.  Do  not  tremble  thus— but  be,  my  own  brave  girl,  again,  as  when 
you  urged  me  so  eloquently  to  join  the  army,  and  promise  me,  that  if  I  am  tufcim 
you  will  not  despair,  but  will  strive  to  comfort  my  bereaved  parents. 

I  do  promise— I  do;  but  let  us  not  unnecessarily  anticipate  evil.  TouwiU  letum 
to  us ;  do  not  you  think  so,  Nathan  ? 

Heaven  grant  that  I  may,  replied  the  distressed  young  man,  bending  his  head  to 
hide  the  teara,  her  look  and  voice  of  touching  tenderness  had  called  to  his  eyes ; 
and  touching  his  quivering  lip  to  her  white  forehead  as  her  sweet  face  lay  in  the 
innocence  of  a  confiding  infant's  upon  his  befom— I  would  gladly  hope  so  for  your 
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■kke,  for  tny  puents*,  and  for  that  of  the  country  1  terye.  Bui  listen  to  me,  Sarah, 
ftr  I  am  aboat  to  trj  your  fortitude  to  the  utmoit.  The  chancefl  of  capture,  aa 
I  haT^  said,  are  agaiuBt  me.  I  may  be  taken  and  loee  my  life  withont  benefit- 
tin^  my  ccHintiy,  unlen  yon  will  promise  me— and  he  raised  her  from  his  bosom, 
tad  giwsped  both  her  cold  hands  in  his  as  he  proceeded-r-that  should  I  be  executed 
jott  will  by  aome  means  obtain  my  body  for  burial.  I  will  make  it  a  request  that 
I  may  be  interred  in  my  uniform,  and  will  have  written  documents  concealed  in 
the  lining  of  my  vest ;  these  you  must  carry  to  Washington,  and  the  object  of  my 
joomey  will  be  obtained.  The  consciousness  that  my  life  will  not  be  sacrificed  in 
nin  will  enable  me  to  meet  death  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  and  I  hope 
with  the  learlessness  befitting  an  American  soldier.  Say,  my  brave  girl,  will  yott 
promige  me  this  ?  Sarah  wound  her  fingers  convulnrely  round  his,  and  her  voice 
in  answering  was  low  and  husky,  like  the  last  sounds  of  a  consumptive  person — 
I  will,  she  said ;  I  do  promise,  if  my  heart  does  not  break. 

One  word  more,  dearest,  and  1  will  torture  you  no  longer  with  this  subject. 
When  my  body  is  obtained  let  it  be  buried  beneath  the  old  apple-tree  under 
wUch  we  have  played  together  in  childhood,  and  mingled  thoughts  in  riper  age. 
It  will  be  a  quiet  resting  place,  that — ^in  the  spring-time  with  the  music  of  living 
waters  eoming  up  from  the  grey  rock  near  by,  the  violets  clustering  their  blue 
heads  like  embodied  tears  over  my  grave,  and  each  breath  of  the  wind  showering" 
down  sweet  apple  blossoms  from  the  rustling  old  tree  that  shadows  it.  Will  not 
you  aomfetimes  steal  forth  in  the  still  evening,  and  think  of  him  who  will  then  rest 
among  the  congregated  sweets  of  our  remembrancers  ? 

They  had  seated  themselves  upon  the  grass  while  Hale  was  thus  BeaQfifully' 
describing  his  chosen  resting  place,  and  tears  were  brimming  the  young  girl'* 
eyes  as  her  bright  face  was  raised  to  the  glorious  features  of  his,  and  she  murmur*' 
ed,  Oh,  how  I  shall  pray  to  rest  there  with  you. 

Time  had  stolen  on  rapidly,  and  it  was  midnight.  Many  long  miles  had  Halsr 
toiide  before  nM»ning ;  but  he  could  not  go— for  Sarah)  divining  his  first  thought 
of  departure,  had  at  each  slight  movement,  nestled  closer  and  closer  to  his  side  ; 
and  her  sweet  features  grew  each  moment  more  touohingly  beseeching,  till  she 
clung  to  him  in  agony,  as  he  sprung  up  with  a  painful  effort  to  depart 

Nathan,  dear  Nathan,  you  wiU  not  leave  me  yet— she  almost  riirieked  as  he 
tried  to  disengage  himself  firom  her  ? 

.  I  cannot  stay  longer— it  is  already  passed  midnight.  But  give  me,  before  I  go, 
some  little  memento,  one  lock  of  hair  firom  off  that  dear  forehead,  which  shall 
lie  next  my  heart  till  we  meet  again.  He  gently  removed  the  comb  from  her 
abondaat  hair,  and  severed  fh>m  the  dark  mass  that  fell  over  her  shoulders  a  long, 
glossy  curl,  which,  with  a  trembling  hand,  he  placed  in  his  bosom.  He  dare  not 
trust  himself  to  look  again  upon  her,  where  she  stood  like  a  thing  of  live  marble, 
onstering,  with  a  strong  spirit,  the  agony  of  parting ;  but  with  a  choking  sensa- 
tion that  they  would  never  meet  again,  save  in  eternity,  he  darted  into  the  woods. 
A  moment,  and  the  ringing  of  his  horse's  hoofs  smote  like  a  knell  on  the  ear  of 
the  forlorn  girl.  She  sank  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  her  hair  sweeping  the  grass 
•ad  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  sat  in  the  state  of  miserable,  half  consciousness, 
which  often  follows  excessive  agitation. 
Gen.  Howe  was  in  his  quarters  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  other  ofiicers,  when 
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a  sentinel,  who  had  been  on  dntj,  entered  with  infonnation  that  a  man  had  bees 
for  some  time  loitering  about  the  camp  in  the  dreM  of  a  trafficking  fimner ;  hot 
that  having  caught  a  glance  at  the  trimming  of  the  rebel  uniform  under  his  ooaxK 
dresfl)  he  had  made  bold  to  bring  him  before  his  general.  There  was  no  percepti- 
ble change  in  General  Howe*i  countenance,  when  he  gave  orders  that  the  prieon- 
er  should  be  brought  before  him ;  but  when  the  unfortunate  man  advanced,  his 
graceful  figure  and  militarj  gait  belying  the  coarse  and  slovenly  dress  he  wore,  a 
close  observer  might  have  seen,  by  the  firm  lip  and  scarcely  perceptible  contrac- 
tion of  the  Englishman's  brow,  that  there  was  no  hope  from  his  clemency.  Who 
and  what  are  you?  he  demanded,  after  measuring  his  prisoner  with  a  sharp  glance 
of  his  eagle  eye,  for  a  moment.  The  young  man  returned  the  scrutiny  of  his 
proud  look  with  a  glance  as  haughty  a«  his  own,  and  replied,  I  am  any  thing, 
sir,  but  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  Anger  flashed  into  the  eye  of  the  English 
commander,  and  he  compressed  his  lips  to  check  the  scornful  taunt  that  rose  to 
them,  on  receiving  this  fearless  reply.  But  there  was  no  change  in  his  tone  as 
he  went  on  in  his  questions. 

If  you  do  not  own  yourself  a  subject  of  England,  why  are  you  found  at  our 
camp  in  this  unworthy  dress  P  The  prisoner  deliberately  unbuttoned  and  threw 
ofi*  the  coarse  great-coat  which  formed  his  disguise,  and  stood  boldly  forth  in  the 
uniform  of  an  American  captain.  This  dress  will  inform  you  that  I  am  a  captain 
in  Washington's  army,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  my  name  is  Uale,and  thatl  came 
to  your  camp  for  information  of  your  strength  and  movements,  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  released  from  further  questioning. 

Howe's  face  grew  black  as  midnight.  Do  you  know,  young  man,  the  penalty 
of  your  temerity  ? 

I  do—death. 

And,  by  Saint  George,  death  you  shall  have,  said  Howe,  throwing  olT  all  re- 
strain firom  his  angry  feelings,  and  confronting  the  young  man  in  his  haughty 
wrath.  I  will  string  you  up  on  the  first  tree,  as  a  warning  to  your  presumptuous 
commander  and  his  beggarly  troops. 

Be  cautious,  replied  his  prisoner  calmly,  that  you  do  not,  by  cruelty,  provide  an 
incentive  to  greater  and  more  glorious  action ;  for  depend  upon  it,  the  American 
army  la  not  formed  of  men  to  be  intimidated  by  the  butchery  of  a  humble  individ- 
al,  like  the  one  before  you ;  but  words  are  idle,  you  have  condemned  me  to  death, 
and  by  the  laws  of  war  you  have  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  I  should  scarce  think  it  be- 
fitting the  dignity  of  a  British  officer,  to  heap  contempt  and  sarcasm  on  the  pris- 
oner he  has  judged. 

With  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  Howe,  without  deigning  an  answer,  ordered  the  sen- 
tinel to  conduct  his  prisoner  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  to  order  the  attendance  of  the 
Provost  Martial. 

The  morning  dawned  on  the  unfortunate  Hale*s  confinement,  just  as  he  had 
conmiitted  to  paper  and  secured  the  information  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  obtain. 
He  knew  that  he  gazed  on  the  blessed  sunlight  for  the  hist  time  forever.  He  felt 
that  in  a  few  hours,  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  earth,  now  spread  out  so  gloriously, 
would  be  lying  a  cold  mass  on  his  dead  bosom.  He  knew  this,  and  his  heart 
cramped  like  a  diseased  thing  within  him.  He  thought  of  his  parents  in  their 
bereaved  lonelines,  of  his  betrothed  in  her  broken-hearted  grief,  and  again  it  ex- 
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ptnded  with  Borrowing  tendemesa.  He  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  confronted 
death  ,  still  he  felt  that  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to  yield  up  life  in  its  young  hopes 
to  enter  into  the  unknown  boundlessness  of  eternity  with  a  few  hoars'  prepara- 
tion. He  asked  for  the  company  of  a  clergyman,  but  none  came — for  a  bible,  but 
it  was  not  procured.  He  knelt  kown  in  his  lost  prayer,  and  the  outpouring  of  his 
soul  was  broken  in  upon  by  those  who  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  gailows-tree. 
He  went  forth  to  his  execution,  not  seeking  man's  applause  on  the  very  brink  of 
eteraity,  by  a  &lse  bravado  against  nature,  rushing,  with  his  proud  soul  cased  in 
pride,  up  to  the  very  presence  of  the  Most  High,  overcoming  nature's  just  fears, 
and  challenging  afler  ages  to  admire  the  boldness  with  which  his  ambitious  soul 
coold  pass  to  the  awful  face  of  Jehovah.  There  was  no  such  presumption  in 
Hale's  death.  With  a  full  and  solemn  sense  of  the  awful  event,  he  went  to  meet 
his  fate  as  a  Christian — a  soldier.  His  soul  was  bowed  in  humility  to  God,  and 
his  last  words  were, ''  Oh,  that  I  had  more  lives  to  offer  up  for  my  country." 

"  Hale  was  no  more.  A  soldier  in  the  revolutionaiv  armies  of  America,  he  had 
<^iexed  himself  up  a  sacrifice  on  their  behalf;  devoted  himself  in  their  cause — died 
for  them.  Pitying  his  brother  soldiers,  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge 
concemin|r  the  power  and  purpose  of  their  foe,  he  had  ventured  by  himself  into 
the  British  camp,  as  a  spy  and  as  a  martyr.  He  was  taken  as  a  spy,  tried,  con- 
demned, executed;  hung  up  for  a  spy,  under  circumstances  far  more  try- 
ing to  the  fortitude  of  a  man — fifly  times  more  trjring  to  his  courage^  than  were 
those  nnder  which  the  celebrated  Andre  met  his  death.  Tct  Andre  is  lamented 
everywhere ;  not  only  by  the  multitudes  of  Great  Britain,  whose  child  he  was, 
but  up  to  this  hour  by  the  multitudes  of  America;  up  to  tliis  hour,  by  the  children 
of  them,  whose  mortal  enemy  he  was :  While  the  poor  brave  Hale,  the  native  he- 
ro, is  forgotten  everywhere ;  utterly  unknown,  we  do  not  say  abroad,  but  even 
kere^  among  his  own  people,  in  his  own  ^reat  country. 

**  Hale  died  on  the  tree-bough ;  he  died  as  a  spy — a  name  of  deeper,  fouler,  and 
more  terrible  reproach  to  the  brave,  than  that  of  traitor.  But  Andre,  caught  in 
the  same  way,  under  a  like  unworthy  disguise,  died  as  a  martyr — a  victim,  a  crea- 
ture,  consumed  in  the  bright  splendour  of  his  own  chivalry,  roor  Hale  died  alone, 
with  no  fellow  countryman  to  see  how  he  suffered,  or  to  tell  how  he  bore  the  suf- 
fering. Andre  died  with  whole  armies  looking  at  him,  with  his  fellow  countrymen 
all  around  him,  with  a  multitude  weeping  for  him.  History  is  full  of  the  young 
British  martyr,  while  the  name  of  the  American  is  onlv  to  be  found  mentioned  as 
if  by  accident,  up  to  this  hour,  in  two  or  three  books  of  his  own  country ;  of  that 
countiy  for  which  he  died  so  cruel  a  death.  Poems  have  been  repeatedlv  written 
by  his  enemies f  upon  the  brave  Andre ;  not  so  much  as  an  epitapn,  by  his  friends, 
from  that  hour  to  this,  upon  the  brave  Hale. 

**  Unluckily  for  Hale,  ne  was  a  Captain,  while  Andre  was  a  Major ;  a  child  of 
America,  while  Andre  was  her  enemy ;  a  poor,  though  well  educated  man,  while 
Andre  was  accomplished.  But  worse  than  -all  for  the  sympathies  of  America, 
worse  than  all  for  the  memory  of  this  Yankee  martyr,  who  died  as  wc  have  told 
jou,  the  Major  made  poetry,  while  the  name  of  the  poor  Captain  was  Jfathan.'* 

It  was  a  splendid  scene — the  dinner  table  of  the  English  commander.  From 
his  own  land  of  luxury  had  he  imported  the  massy  plate  and  delicate  china  that 
covered  it,  loaded  profusely  witli  viands,  British  gold  had  purchased  of  tory  farm- 
ers. Cut-glass  goblets  sparkled  with  wines,  like  '  molton  rubies  or  liquid  amber,' 
and  brimmed  to  the  lips  of  the  gay  young  officers,  who  in  their  glittering  uniforms, 
suzTOonded  the  table,  excited  by  song  and  wine  and  reveling  on  the  very  brink  of 
intoxication.  Loud  rose  their  voices  of  merriment  in  the  gleeful  chorus,  when  a 
servant  entered  with  information  that  a  female  had  arrived  at  their  camp  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  General  Howe. 

A  haughty  smile  curled  the  EngUshmaa's  lip,  as  he  addressed  one  of  his  Aids- 
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de-Cimp.    What  triok  if  thi«,  think  yoo  ?    The  rebeb  mutt  be  in  extiemitiM  in- 
deed, wiien  they  tend  ua  women  for  emha widow. 

The  Aid-de-Ctmp  uwwered  hie  Geneiil's  mile,  and  denuided  of  the  aennnt, 
if  the  lady  wefe  yonng  or  old  .* 

Toung,  air. 

And  pni/tyi  naked  a  doien  voicea  at  once. 

Bather  pale,  your  honora. 

Toong  and  intereattng ;  our  gallantry  ia  beatirring  itMlf,  ezehumed  aome  of  the 
name  roicea.    General,  pray  admit  her. 

Silenee,  gentlemen,  ailence ;  the  wine  ham  made  yon  noiay ,  replied  Howe,  liitnf 
from  the  table  and  ordering  the  aervant  to  admit  the  viaiter. 

Moat  of  the  young  officera  were  on  their  feet,  and  all  eyea  were  tumad  to  the 
•entrance  aa  Sarah  Eaaton  advanced — her  deep  mourning  rendering  her  pale  fee- 
turea  almoat  ghoatly,  and  her  erape  veil  thrown  back  ao  aa  to  diaplay  her  white 
fotehead  and  eyea,  touchingly  aweet  in  their  ezpreaaion,  even  while  reatiag  on  the 
form  of  him  who  had  made  her  heart  deaolate.  Not  a  word  waa  apcAen  by  the 
group  that  aurrounded  the  dinner  table ;  the  meny  amile  waa  quenched  on  the 
^warm  lipa  of  each  gay  individual  aa  he  looked  on  the  yonng  American,  who  stood 
tiefoie  them  in  the  beautiful  majeaty  of  her  grief.  Howe  advanced  with  atatdv 
politeneaa  to  receive  her ;  but  ahe  ahrunk  from  hia  approach,  and  with  ateajdy  dig- 
nity, requeated  the  body  of  Nathan  Hale  for  chriatian  burial. 

Howe  waa  evidently  aurpriaed  at  the  nature  of  the  petition,  but  conrteonaly  an- 
awered  that  it  could  not  be  granted.  Captain  Hale  having  already  been  buried 
three  daya. 

Tet  aurely  he  might  be  diainterred,  peraiated  ahe,  eagerly  atepping  forward,  then 
fleeing  denial  in  hia  look,  ahe  added  beaeechingly,  you  will  not  refiiae  hia  old  par- 
enta  a  laat  look  on  the  face  of  their  aon ;  if  you  are  a  father,  you  cannot  be  00  cru- 
elly deaf  to  humanity  ? 

Are  yon  the  aiater  or  wile  of  the  dead,  that  you  petition  thua  nrgenUy  for  hia 
remaina? 

Neither,  oh  neither,  replied  the  tortured  girl,  preaaing  her  handa  over  her  eyea 
to  hide  the  burat  of  teara  the  qoeation  had  unlocked.  A  young  officer  pitying  her 
diatreaa  handed  her  a  chair.  She  aat  down,  and  waa  endeavoring  to  check  her  un- 
timely teara,  when  another  young  man  advanced — a  thing  of  laced  scarlet  and 
huge  epauletbea — and  touching  her  white  neck  with  the  tip  of  hia  inaolent  finger, 
demanded  if  ahe  were  neither  wife  nor  aiater  to  the  handaome  apy,  what  else  ahe 
xould  be,  unleaa  it  were  a  aweet-heart  ? 

The  red  blood  flaahed  into  the  marble  cheek  of  the  inaulted  girl,  like  a  sudden 
«an-8et ;  but  without  answering  him,  ahe  turned  to  Gen.  Howe  and  aaid — ^I  expect- 
ed at  least  to  be  aecure  ftom  insult  while  in  your  preaenoe,  but,  aa  I  find  myaelf 
mistaken^  I  request  an  answer  to  my  petition  and  liberty  to  withdraw. 

Howe  east  on  the  young  impertinent  a  look  of  stem  anger ;  then  turning  to 
'Sarah,  be  said,  with  that  smooth  suavity  of  manner  ao  common  in  the  nnleeling 
man  of  the  world,  and  difficult  to  contend  againat,  ao  artfully  doea  it  charm  away 
-opposition — 

Young  lady,  I  regret  that  it  ia  not  in  my  power  to  grant  your  request.  The 
remains  you  seek  have  been  diaposed  of  according  to  the  law  in  auch  cases,  and 
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must  not  be  disturbed.    I  should  be  eztremelj  happy  to  gratify  you,  but  in  this, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power. 

Saiah  was  about  to  speak  again,  but  with  a  bow  of  dismissal  he  requested  the 
young  officer  who  had  handed  her  the  chair,  to  conduct  her  to  the  boat  in  which  she 
came.  Sarah  shrunk  from  the  offered  arm  of  her  conductor,  though  much  her 
trembling  limbs  needed  support,  and  walked  silently  to  the  shore ;  but  just  as  she 
was  stepping  into  the  boat  he  drew  close  to  her  side,  and  whispered — ^Be  in  that 
^tlle  ooTe  yonder  at  midnight,  and  I  will  help  you  to  the  possession  of  the  body 
yon  are  so  desirous  to  obtain.  Sarah  with  a  stifled  cry  of  joy  seized  his  hand, 
And  will  you  indeed  help  me  ?  God  bless  you — God  bless  you  ! 
Restrain  yourself,  he  said,  we  shall  be  observed  ;  sail  out  of  sight  of  the  camp, 
and  at  midnight  come,  as  I  have  directed,  to  the  cove^the  grave  is  aear>by — you 
ean  see  the  tree — ke  hesitated,  but  too  late ',  Sarah's  eyes  had  fallen  on  that 
btal  old  oak,  standing  bleak  and  alone,  spreading  its  huge  branches  against  the 
aky  y  like  the  congregated  arms  of  giant  executioners.  A  remnant  of  rope  dangled 
fiom  one  of  its  gnarled  limbs.  Sarah  gave  one  long,  piercing  look,  and  her  heart, 
for  a  moment,  seemed  in  the  clutch  of  a  vulture  ;  then  with  a  shuddering  gasp 
of  horror  she  sprang  into  the  boat  and  shut  out  the  fearful  sight  with  her  locked 
hands. 

The  same  moon  that  had  witnessed  the  parting  of  Hale  and  hie  betrothed,  now 
dione  «pon  her  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  his  old  father  in  ^e  boat,  that  lay  upon 
her  oars  in  the  cove,  rocking  to  the  swell  of  the  rising  tide,  and  drifting  by  degrees 
towards  the  shore.  The  watchers  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  appearance  of 
the  generous  Englishman,  within  hearing  of  the  sentinel  stationed  near  the  grave. 
His  heavy,  measured  tread  at  length  ceased,  and  the  sound  of  voices  came  from 
where  he  was  standing.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.  A  crackling  in 
<he  brush-wood  that  skirted  the  cove,  and  then  the  young  officer  stood  on  the 
beach  within  a  few  paces  of  them, 

Qaiek,  pull  on  shore — he  called  out  in  a  suppressed  voice — ^1  have  got  rid  of  the 
sentinel  for  half  an  hour — quick,  or  we  shall  not  have  time.  Two  or  three  strokes 
of  the  oar  brought  the  boat  to  his  feet.  The  old  man  arose,  the  very  picture  of 
stem  grief,  the  moonlight  displaying  the  stiff  lineaments  of  his  pale  face  as  he 
gnsped  with  both  his,  the  large,  white  hand  extended  to  assist  him  on  shore. 
The  boatman  followed  and  Sarah  was  left  alone. 

It  was  a  fearful  half-hour  to  the  poor  girl,  with  the  waves  moaning  like  unquiet 
spirits  about  her,  and  the  dreadful  sound  of  shoveled  earth  and  muffled  voices  com- 
ing from  the  distance.  She  dared  not  look  after  the  three  as  they  went  towards  the 
grave,  for  her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  again  looking  on  the  gallows-tree 
with  its  horrid  appendage. 

A  suspension  of  sounds  caused  Sarah  to  raise  her  face  from  the  folds  of  her  shawl 
where  she  had  buried  it ;  no  living  being  was  in  sight.  But  the  black  shadow  of 
the  bloody  oak  had  crept  along  the  waters  like  a  vast  pall  endowed  with  vitality ,  till 
its  extremity  lay  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  was  insidiously  moving  towards 
her.  With  a  ery  of  terror,  and  shuddering  all  over  as  if  the  unearthly  dew  of 
another  world  was  upon  her,  the  poor  girl  snatched  an  oar  and  shoved  the  boat  out 
into  the  moonlight.  Again  she  looked  up,  and  the  three  who  had  disinterred  the 
i  appeared,  bearing  him  over  the  bright  grass  wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  the  English- 
10 
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man,  the  feet  rapported  by  the  generous  officer,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  the  falhef 
streaming  oyer  the  boeom  of  his  lifeless  son.  Noiselessly  they  came  to  the  shore. 
There  the  old  man  left  his  burthen  in  the  arms  of  the  officer  while  he  took  his  seat  u\ 
the  boat;  then  his  quiyering  arms  were  extended,  and  the  body  of  Nathan  Hale, 
shrouded  in  its  military  winding  sheet,  was  laid  across  the  lap  of  his  father,  while 
his  head  rested  on  the  chilled  bosom  of  his  betrothed  wife.  The  boatman  had  taken 
up  his  oars  to  put  off,  when  the  noble  Englishman  stepped  into  the  boat  and  bent 
leyerently  before  the  sorrowing  group.  Young  lady,  said  he,  farewell;  and  yon, 
bereaved  old  man,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  Englishmen  hsTe 
inflicted  upon  you  shall  induce  you  to  hatred,  remember  that  one,  in  his  pity  for 
your  feelings,  his  sacrificed  his  duty  to  his  conmiander.  The  poor  old  man  raised 
his  head.  The  movement  of  his  collapsed  features  was  heart-rending  as  he  madt 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  speak,  and  let  his  face  fall  again  over  the  cold  form  of 
kis  son.  Sarah  was  affected  differently.  The  young  man's  kindness  bad  melted 
the  ice  of  her  despair,  sobbing  like  a  broken-hearted  thing,  she  grasped  his  hand  lorf 
eoveied  it  with  tears  and  grateful  kisses.  The  large  eyes  of  the  Engliahraan  were 
wet,  and  his  voice  was  broken  as  he  drew  his  hand  away,  exclaiming,  'God  comfoft 
you,'  and  leaped  on  shore. 

They  were  out  upon  the  waters — the  living  and  the  dead,  when  old  Hale  raised 
his  grey  head  and  spoke  to  the  young  girl,  *  Sarah,  in  our  mourning  for  the  desd 
we  must  not  forget  the  duty  we  owe  our  country.  Let  us  search  for  the  papen 
we  are  to  carry  to  Washington.  Then  with  his  old  quivering  handahe  unfoldei 
the  cloak  and  found  the  papers  sectired  in  the  vest.  In  taking  them  out  the  boBom 
of  the  corpse  was  laid  bare.  The  moonlight  poured  full  upon  its  broad,  white 
front;  and  there,  just  over  the  pulseless  heart,  Sarah  with  a  cry  of  agony  saw  that 
long,  bright  ringlet  of  her  own  hair.  En. 
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TO  THB  AI7RORA  BORKATJ»> 

Te  glorious  forms  that  encircle  our  riew. 

In  meteor  glances  of  varying  hue, 

Like  lances  that  thick  o'er  the  battle-field  gleam, 

Or  red  flags  of  war  that  over  them  stream — 

Oh  say,  do  you  leave  this  gay  land  for  a  clime. 

Where  the  sons  of  the  north  make  their  dwellings  for  time  ? 

Or  have  ye  returned  from  that  far  distant  pole, 

Where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  eternally  roll  ? 

In  fire  we  are  tracing  our  pathway  on  high, 
To  the  beautiful  depths  of  the  glorious  sky, 
Where  the  spirit-like  stars  are  clustering  bright, 
The  jewels  of  heaven  on  the  forehead  of  night. 

We  have  journeyed  to  earth,  and  its  pleasures  have  seen 
Float  away  like  the  shade  of  a  fanciful  dream ; 
And  now  we  pass  on  with  our  banners  of  flame. 
Changing  to  sight,  yet  forever  the  same.  E.  S.  L. 
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TO  MT  MOTHER. 

]^rewell,  dear  mother  \    One  more  kiss; 

I  cannot  leave  thee  so. 
This  moment  is  the  last  of  bliss 

That  I  may  ever  know, 
We  hope  to  meet  j  jet  none  can  tell 
But  this  may  be  our  last  farewell. 

T^oQ  surely  wilt  remember  me 

When  I  am  far  away, 
And  little  Martha  climbs  thy  knee, 

Or  shonts  my  name  at  play; 
And  when  she  laughs  and  shakes  her  hair, 
Then  wilt  thou  smile  and  wish  me  there. 

The  flowers  that  I  have  reared  for  thee, 

Oh,  do  not  let  them  die; 
But  tend  them  as  thou  cherished  me 

While  in  my  infancy ; 
When  I  with  saucy  hands  would  tear 
Thy  cap,  and  tangle  up  thy  hair. 

I  must  be  gone.    Say,  wilt  thou  feed 

My  bird  with  thy  own  hand, 
Teach  him  to  drink,  to  eat  his  seed. 

And  sing  at  thy  command? 
Should  his  sweet  notes  grow  sharp  and  shrill, 
Hold  sugar  to  hie  yellow  bill. 

Dear  mother,  wilt  thou  sometimes  pray 

Beside  my  empty  bed, 
Where  thou  hast  often  kissed  away 

The  childish  tears  I  shed  ? 
Sickness  may  come,  and  I  shall  be 
*Midst  strangers.    Mother,  pray  for  me. 

Oh  Mother,  yet  one  moment  press 

Thy  lip  to  this  sad  brow; 
This  is  perhaps  the  last  caress 

Of  her  who  leaves  thee  now. 
Oh,  do  we  part  to  meet  no  more? 
Mother,  thy  blessing  I  implore.  Ed. 
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A   SKETCH. 

I  stood  by  the  death  bed  of  Lucy.  She  was  my  friend,  my  inti- 
mate companion ;  and  I  gazed  on  her  loved  form  for  the  last  time, 
as  she  was  about  to  depart  for  the  land  of  spirits.  Would  joa 
know,  sympathetic  reader,  the  feelings  that  pervaded  my  agoni- 
zed bosom  as  I  pressed  the  slender  hand  of  the  dying  girl  to  my 
lips  ?  Then  from  some  high  precipice  see  the  being  you  most  love 
preparing  to  spring  from  the  dizzy  height — see  the  eye  that  former- 
ly enchanted  you,  raised  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  implore  forgiveness  for 
the  rash  step — mark  the  upliilted  hand,  the  springing  foot,  about  to 
leave  its  last  print,  and  the  whole  loved  form  balancing  half  over 
the  precipice,  before  it  launches  itself  into  mid-air — ^look  in  phren- 
zied  agony  on  the  creature  of  your  love  placed  in  this  perilous  situ- 
ation, without  the  power  to  save  it  from  destruction  :  and  while 
your  breath  is  suspended  with  terror,  and  your  heart  stands  still 
with  intense  anxiety,  think  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  my  sensation 
as  I  stood  by  my  beautiful,  dying  friend. 

She  lay  in  languid  beauty  on  a  bed  surrounded  by  friends  and 
weeping  relatives.  The  intense  heat  of  the  season  admitted  of  no 
other  covering  than  the  milk-white  sheet,  which  but  partially  con- 
cealed a  form  lovely,  spite  of  the  beauty-blighting  hand  of  a  quick 
consumption.  A  deep  hectic  blush  Was  od  her  cheek ;  and  the 
dark  eye  that  had  so  often  cheered  the  sorrowing  group  which 
surrounded  her,  as  a  sunbeam  through  a  winter  cloud,  now  shone 
with  unearthly  brightness.  The  sash  was  raised  that  the  soft  wind, 
which  seemed  to  sigh  forth  her  requiem,  might  mingle  with  the 
feeble  breath  of  the  youthful  sufferer,  and  lengthen,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  life  so  precious.  It  swept  over  and  seemed  to  invigorate 
her  drooping  frame,  and  trifled  with  the  raven  tresses  that  spread 
their  silken  beauties  over  the  pillow  which  supported  her  fainting 
head.  One  jetty  ringlet,  was  blown  across  her  death-stamped  brow. 
1  turned  my  eyes  from  the  beautiful  contrast  of  that  bright  tress  in 
its  dark  loveliness,  and  the  white  brow  in  its  marble  purity.  It 
seemed  like  a  streak  of  darkness  on  a  snow  wreath.  She  rais- 
ed her  hand,  and  removed  the  glossy  intruder,  and  a  gleam  of 
tenderness  mingled  with  the  vivid   light  of  her  eye  as  it  rested  on 
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the  agitated  figure  of  her  betrothed  husband,  who  leaned  in  tear- 
less agony  over  her  pillow. 

The  day  she  died  was  to  have  given  him  his  bride ;  but  it  could 
not  be.  To  more  powerful  arms  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  her ; 
she  was  doomed  to  descend  in  her  maiden  spotlessness  to  the  cy- 
press fringed  valley  of  death.  A  few  moments  more  and  the  burst- 
ing chords  of  life  would  separate,  and  she  would  in  one  struggle 
yield  up  the  world  and  him  that  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  its  treas- 
ures ;  and  the  pure  soul  that  still  clung  to  his  in  dying  fondness 
would  ascend  in  its  youthful  innocence  to  the  star-set  portals  of 
Heaven.  Her  eyes  withdrew  gradually  from  the  agonized  face  of 
her  beloved,  their  long  silken  lashes  closed  over  them,  her  hand 
fell  listlessly  over  the  bed-side — ^a  faint  sigh  convinced  me  she  was 
no  more.  I  touched  her  wrist.  A  pulse  still  faintly  quivered  un- 
der ray  finger.  Again  her  eyes  opened,  and  with  sudden  strength  she 
raised  herself  and  clasped  her  arms  around  the  bending  neck  of  her 
betrothed.  Her  profuse  ringlets  spread  over  his  bosom  and  shoul- 
der ;  a  beam  of  sparkling,  dying  tenderness  shot  from  her  eye ;  her 
lips,  from  which  disease  had  drank  the  crimson  blood,  were  pressed 
to  his,  and  all  the  strength  of  her  feeble  frame  concentrated  in  th& 
soul-parting  kiss  which  bore  forth  her  life,  and  mingled  with  his 
groan  of  excruciating  anguish.  M. 

The  following  Sonnet,  by  Isaac  C.  Prat  Jr.  Editor  of  the  Boston  Pearl,  hacr 
been  politely  famished  us  by  that  Gentleman,  with  information  that  it  has  been 
imperfectly  printed  once.  It  contains  some  very  beautiful  thoughts  worthy  of 
preservation. — Ed  . 

TO  OCBAN. 

Changeless,  yet  changeful  Ocean !  thine  are  Power  and  Majesty ! 
And  Beauty  oft  doth  enter  in  thy  palace  gates  and  walls. 
And  Light  flies  down,  and  gilds  thy  gem  and  greenweed-sprinkled  halls, 

Where  Terror,  Death,  and  Darkness  dwell,  and  ever  love  to  be ! 

Where  are  the  bUckest  and  the  brightest  forms — ^monsters,  and  things 
Which  mortal  man  may  ne'er  behold,  and,  thenceforth,  be  secure, — 
Ray-darting  gems,  bright  gold,  rich  merchandize,  and  pearls  sky-piire, 

Broad  trees,  deep  coral  groves,  and  pliant  leaves,  like  fairies'  wings ! 

Whence  arc  thy  waters,  and  thy  living  depths,  proud  Ocean  ? — whence  ? 
Whence  the  clustering  congregations  of  all  past  time,  which  shroud 
Thy  form,  or  sleep  within  thee,  an  nnforgotten,  silent  crowd — 

The  bones,  the  wrecks,  the  arms  of  war, — so  palpable  and  dense  ? 

Whence  thy  black,  eternal  columns,  'neath  which  man  never  trod  ? 

Who  gave  tliyself,  and  to  thee,  these  ? — the  utterance  of  thy  voice  is— God. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine] 

SACRED  POETRY: 

"  There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowen  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow> 
But  in  its  flight  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thj  Deity  ! 
There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love 
And  meekly  wait  the  moment,  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again !" 

I  have  seen  it  somewhere  remarked,  that  ^^  the  origin  of  all  poet- 
ry is  religion."  The  earliest  specimens  of  the  bards  of  olden  time, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  been  battle  songs  or  hymns,  al- 
ways addressed  to  the  Gods,  or  to  some  favorite  Deity ;  and  bear- 
ing, in  some  form  or  other,  however  rude  and  indistinct,  a  sacred 
character.  It  would  seem  very  singular,  then,  that  at  an  age,  so 
eminently  religious  as  ours  confessedly  is — at  a  period,  so  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  sacred  poetry — so  little  attention  among  the  vota- 
ries of  the  ''  Divine  Art"  should  be  paid  to  the  highest — the  most 
grand,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  only  legitimate  object  of  poetry — 
and  that  the  doggrel  verses  of  Tate,  Brady,  and  even  of  the  divine 
Watts  should  be  accounted  worthy  sacrifices  of  praise  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  God,  by  those,  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Cowper, 
White,  Heber  and  Hemans.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poetical  taste 
of  the  present  day  is  becoming  sadly  enervated  by  the  diffuse  char- 
acter of  our  literature ;  and  the  diluted  nothings  of  some  butterfly- 
poets  lay  their  hot-press'd,  smooth  surfaces  on  the  tasteful  tables  of 
our  best  judges.  There  is  much  to  be  changed  in  this  respect  in 
our  character ;  and  the  public  taste  needs  now  and  then  a  correc- 
tive from  the  public  press,  as  the  guardians  of  taste  and  the  protec- 
tors of  true  science,  true  poetry,  and  true  learning,  ^^  come  they  in 
robe  of  silk  or  gown  of  freize." 

Poetry  is  never  so  highly,  so  commendably  employed,  as  when  it 
administers  consolation  to  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Christian  and 
comfort  to  the  afflicted — as  when  it  soothes  the  wounded  heart,  and 
employs  its  mystic  powers  in  raising  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  the 
imagination  to  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal. 

The  breathings  of  a  pious  heart — the  full  o'erflowings  of  a  thank- 
ful spirit — ^the  plaintive  moans  of  ^<  the  bruised  reed,"  and  the  hum- 
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ble  confidence  of  afflicted  faith  have  all  high  tendencies  and  enno- 
bling influences,  which  are  and  will  continue  to  affect  the  human 
mind.  Such  should  ever  be  encouraged  by  a  correct  taste  ;  and  po- 
etry, when  the  handmaid  of  religion,  should  be  cherished  by  mortal 
man,  as  one  of  the  few  relics  left  by  the  wisdom  of  omnipotence  of 
the  blissful  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  flowreU  of  Eden,  we  stil]  inherit, 
Though  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all ; 

and  as  far  as  we  can  restore  them  to  their  native  fragrance,  so  far 

shall  we  breathe  the  pure  and  sinless  air  of  '^Eden's  bowers." 

Religion  has  been  ever  acknowledged,  as  the  highest  and  best  end 
of  poetry;  and  viewing  sacred  poetry  as  elevated,  both  by  its  sub- 
ject and  character,  far  above  the  ephemeral  productions  of  our  teem- 
ing press,  we  desire  to  commend  its  cultivation  to  our  readers.  The 
caterers  for  the  public  taste  must  follow  the  public  voice,  and  the 
growth  of  pure  poetry  will  be  most  effectually  promoted,  if  those, 
who  are  alive  to  its  heaven-born  influences,  will  use  their  strength 
and  voice  in  maintaining  and  preserving  correct  taste  and  pure  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  connected  with  it.  The  fountain  of  poetry  is  in 
the  heart,  and  if  that  be  pure,  the  chrystal  stream  well'd  out  from 
its  deepest  springs  will  gladden  the  mental  field,  and  nourish  <<  the 
plant  of  heaven,"  while  yet  on  Earth's  broad  bosom. 

Among  the  purest  of  that  noble  and  elevated  band,  the  Christian 
Poets,  may  be  ranked  James  Grahame  of  Scotland ;  less  known 
with  us  than  he  should  be,  but  wherever  known,  beloved.  His 
high  moral  and  intellectual  worth  as  a  man,  are  distinctly  discerni- 
ble in  his  writings,as  a  poet ;  and  Religion,  as  the  great  business  of 
life,  pervades  all  his  works.  Like  Cowper,  ^'  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  his  poetry  is  manly  simplicity,  unaffected  piety,  great  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  a  sober  glow  of  enthusiasm,  coloring  and  warm- 
ing every  subject  upon  which  he  touched."  Nature  is  mapped  out 
in  his  faithful  descriptions  and  a  rich  vein  of  truth  runs  through  all 
his  poetic  fancies,  and  imparts  to  them  an  interest,  unknown  to  the 
more  vivid  creations  of  later  days.  Mr.  Grahame  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow in  1765,  and  practised  awhile  at  the  Scotch  Bar;  but  he  soon 
left  a  profession  so  little  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  entered  the 
ministry.  He  was  soon  summoned  from  the  pleasing  pursuits  of  the 
clerical  office,  and  by  a  sudden  and  untimely  death  disappointed  the 
high  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  the  just  expectations  of  a  Christian 
public.    The  few  poems  of  his,  which  remain  to  us,  and  from  which 
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we  purpose  to  give  a  few  extracts,  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  secnre 
him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  render  him  dear  to  the  lo?er 
of  pure,  intellectual  and  religious  poetry.  <<The  Sabbath'' has 
been  styled  one  of  his  happiest  writings,  although  some  of  his  fu* 
gitive  pieces  have  been  more  popular ;  and  as  this  was  his  first,  and 
I  believe  his  only  poem  left  completed  at  his  death,  it  was  justly  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  his  friends.  The  opening  of  this  poem  is 
characterised  by  an  elevated  and  highly  poetic  train  of  thought-^ 
breathing,  with  the  most  ardent  piety,  unfeigned  reverence  for  God's 
own  day.  Simple,  and  perhaps  severely  plain  in  its  features,  the 
following  from  another  part  of  the  same  poem  will  gratify  the  re- 
fined reader. 

Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pil« 

Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe  : 

Slowly  the  throng  moTes  o'er  the  tomb-pav'd  ground : 

The  aged  man,  tlie  bowed  down,  the  blind 

Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 

With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well  pieasM ; 

These  mingled  with  the  youngf,  the  gav,  approach 

The  house  of  God ; — these,  spite  of  all  their  ills 

A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 

They  enter  in.        •••♦•• 

In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 

Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 

The  staled  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 

The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder  notes. 

Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full ; 

The  people  rising,  sinf ,  With  harpy  with  harp 

And  voice  of  psdms ;  harmoniously  attuned 

The  various  voices  blend ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 

At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 

And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls. 

In  sofler  harmony  the  people  join, 

While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 

Recal  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance, 

And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 

Aran  the  orean  peal,  loud  rolling,  meets 

The  hallelujans  of  the  choir :    Sublime, 

A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend, 

As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 

In  air, .soaring  heavenward  :  Afar  they  float, 

Wafling  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch : 

Rais'd  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 

Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still ;  his  heart  Is  cheer'd ; 

He  smiles  on  death  ;  but  ah  !  a  wish  will  rise, — 

It Would  1  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof ! 

No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  would  flow; 

My  heart  would  sing :  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 

My  steps  should  thither  turn.        «        «        ♦        » 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne 

The  Sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd  boy. 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  luU'd 

To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry. 

Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 

Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
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And  wooden  why  he  weepe :  the  volume  closed, 
With  thjme  spriff  laid  between  the  leave,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  atone,  unseen, 
The  shepherd  boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights,  he  marks  the  straggling  band 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  with  many  of  us,  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  all  works  even  of  mercy  and  charity  should 
be  mtermitted  upon  the  day  of  holy  rest ;  and  that  the  Levitical 
law,  which  panished  with  death  him,  who  <^  picked  up  sticks  upon 
the  Sabbath  day,"  applied  in  fuU  force  to  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
^ot  so  our  author.  His  soul  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  generosi- 
ty, benevolence  and  true  Christian  charity,  ever  to  cease  from  works 
«r  charity,  mercy  or  love.  The  Saviour's  indignant  apostr-ophe  to 
the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  was  a  sermon  for  him,  and  in  the  ibllow- 
iDg  lines  eloquentJy  does  he  plead  for  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
Christiaii  Sabbath. 

^ark  that  female  face 
The  faded  picti:ve  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ; — ^frequent  at  chtfrcli 
IVe  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale, 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content 
Till,  beckoned  by  some  friendly  hand  to  sit. 
^he  has  seen  better  days ;  there  Was  a  time 
Her  hands  would  earn  her  ^read,  and  freely  giipc 
To  those  who  were  in  want ;  but  now  olii  age 
And  lin^ring  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay  and  she  is  wise, 
TPhilosophers  may  sneer  and  pedants  frown,] 
Although  her  fiible  is  her  only  book  ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  ofa  well-spent  life — 
Is  expNectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  nartdw  path 
In  which  she  walks  :  look  not  for  yirtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  neroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  Uves  themselves  of  men  obscure  : — 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give  ; 
Tiiere  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want  ;^ 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise ) 
There  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  golddeep  hid, 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  mixed. 
The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  him  of  his  bread) 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  tlie  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  from  hands 
That  scarce  can  know  their  countless  treasures  lest  i 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man's  breast 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  arm 
Falsied  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven  ; 

11 
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While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  good» 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origrln. 

*  *  »  # 

Te  blessed  with  wealth !  (another  name  for  power 
Of  doin^  good))  ^  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day, 
To  acts  of  justice  to  yocr  fellow  men  I 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites  : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  allev  ;  prompt  descend 
Into  the  half  sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp  ; 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone  :  inquiie, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  aasist; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lamb ; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-worn  furrows  flow. 

In  the  poetry  of  Grahame  the  reader  will  not  find  those  burstf  of 
'^OTerstrained  passion,"  nor  those  gorgeous  coruscations  of  fancy, 
so  common  in  the  poets  of  oar  own  day.  Calm,  pure  and  elevated 
in  his  style  of  writing,  he  presents  to  view  his  own  thoughts  as  in 
a  mirror.  He  does  not  mount  the  Tripod,  and,  like  the  Pythi&n 
priestess,  twist  and  twine  himself  into  a  tortuous  madness :  his  eyes, 
instead  of  ^^  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,"  beam  in  a  clear  intellectual 
light  the  soul  of  piety ;  and  he  places  himself  before  the  reader,  as 
becomes  the  poet  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
that  the  same  pious  spirit,  that  overflows  in  The  Sabbath,  per- 
vades all  his  works.;  and  that  his  genuine  religion  mingles,  as  natu- 
rally with  all  his  writings,  as  it  did  with  the  tenor  of  his  life.  I 
did  not  purpose  to  bepraise,  much  less  to  criticise  his  writings,  (God 
forbid,  I  should !)  I  regard  them  as  unfit  subjects  for  critics  and 
reviewers.  Mine  be  the  humbler  office  of  the  string  to  connect  the 
pearls  of  sacred  poetry,  which  he  and  other  kindred  spirits  have  left 
behind  them« 

One  more  extract  from  our  author  and  I  leave  the  subject — ^per- 
haps to  resume  it  upon  another  occasion,  and  perhaps  to  stay  my 
voice  here.  One  word,  however,  before  I  close,  upon  the  subject 
with  which  this  article  commences.  How  can  pure  intellectual  po- 
etry flourish,  unless  they,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  it,  stand 
forth  in  its  behalf?  And  why  should  not  the  lovers  of  sacred  poet- 
ry use  their  exertions  in  preserving  and  elevating  the  rank  to  which 
the  art  is  entitled  ?  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  may  be  done  ?  I  an- 
swer— foster  native  poets,  who  breathe  this  sacred  air, — encourage 
reprints  of  the  best  sacred  poetS  of  other  climes.  In  fine,  cultivate 
a  correct  taste  for  that  poetry  which  is  intellectual,  chaste,  pure, 
and  above  all,  which  reminds  us  of  <<  another  and  a  better  world." 
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▲    WINTER  SABBATH   WALK. 

How  dazzlinff  white  the  snow  scene  !  deep,  deep, 
The  Btillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath-day, — 
Not  even  a  foot  fall  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields, 
Each  hollow  pathway  leyel  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bashes,  save  that,  here  and  there. 
Are  seen  the  top-most  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High  ridTOd,the  whirlwind  drift  has  almost  reached 
The  powdered  key-stone  of  the  church-yard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er ;  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  verge, 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
On  all  the  spanLling  waste.        •        •        •        »  Sigma. 
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OH  HK/IRTTfO  A  ROBUT  SnrOIHO  IN  A  THUHDBRp-STORH. 

A  summer  bird,  with  a  mellow  note, 

Is  singing  amidst  the  storm  .- 
The  lowering  clouds  in  the  firmament  float, 

And  masses  of  blackness  form. 
And  fearfully  dark  they  roll  along, 
Tet  ceases  not  that  warbler's  song. 

He  sings  in  bis  mirth,  while  the  trembling  breast 

Of  man,  in  his  terror,  quakes ; 
His  innocent  heart,  in  happiness  blest. 

No  dread  of  the  future  shakes, 
in  gladness  he  warbles  his  lay  divine, — 
I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  thy  lot  were  mine  ! 

And  then  would  I  fly,  in  the  stormy  hour, 

To  the  sheltering  forest-shades ; 
And  sit  'midst  the  foliage,  while  tempests  lower, 

And  the  light  of  the  sunbeam  fades ; 
And  lightsome  and  gay,  fairy  bird !  like  thine  own, 
Would  I  carol  my  notes,  till  the  tempest  was  gone. 

When  the  last  peal  has  roared,  and  the  craters,  that  gushed 

From  the  clouds,  to  fall  shall  cease ; 
When  the  veice  of  the  thunder  in  silence  is  passed, 

And  all  shall  be  calmness  and  peace ; 
Oh,  yet,  lovely  stranger !  thy  music  prolong. 
Oh,  still  undisturbed  be  thy  rapturing  song !  F. 
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8KSTGHBS  OV  HATTI* 

[COHCLUDXO.] 
MaOAB  : 

My  patienee  is  exhausted  with  this  everlasting  No.  2,  and  though  I  admired 
the  floiid  but  beautiful  sketches  of  Mr.  Hill,  I  fear  I  shall  nerer  read  them  again. 
You  know  I  write  rapidly  and  of  coutse  carelessly.  Strike  out— «nt  ofi*— ^mne 
and  alter  as  you  will.  If  you  did  not,  you  would  be  unworthy  your  station.  Re- 
member, you  and  I  and  our  compeers  arc  writing  for  the  world — and  I  was  about 
to  say /or  posterity^hnt  as  the  notable  Capt.  C.  says,  Never  mind  portenty — It  has 
done  nothing  for  ua,  why  should  we  trouble  our  heads  about  that^ 

What  doth  it  matter,  then,  if  thus, 

Wiliiottt  a  stone,  without  a  name 
To  impotently  herald  us. 

We  float  not  on  the  breath  of  fame — 
If  when  the  bawling  devils  call 

For  copy — with  temerity, 
We're  "  ready  aye"— let  whatbefal,— 

What  care  we  for  Posterity  ?  Zittt. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Morae  Noir,  the  day  was  jast 
dawning.  We  had  beard  in  the  copses  by  the  road  side  as  we  trav- 
elled, a  peculiar  kind  of  lizard,  whose  sounds,  so  resenoble  the  faaoi' 
mering  of  a  workman  on  a  small  anvil,  that  the  people  hmve  given  it 
the  name  of  the  marhoquet  or  the  blacksmith ;  but  when  we  got 
among  the  woodlands,  as  the  first  light  of  the  morning  broke,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  voice  of  a  remarkable  thrubh,  common  oul  j  in 
these  lofty  solitudes.  Its  song  was  composed  of  about  five  notes ; 
but  so  finely  modulated  and  combined,  and  so  much  like  the  music 
ot  a  small  pandean  pipe,  that  although  I  had  been  prepared  by  pre- 
vious information  for  the  wild  melody  of  this  minstrel  of  the  moun- 
tains, its  sudden  sweetness  came  upon  me  with  a  sense  of  strange 
and  unspeakable  admiration.  A  hundred  of  them  in  the  groves  about 
us  were  pouring  forth  their  matin  song;  many  appeari^dto  preserve 
a  sort  of  harmony  together;  and  the  wild  music,  as  it  rose  and  fell, 
was  repeated  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  till  the  sun  was  fairly 
above  the  heavens,  when  (he  multitude  of  voices  ceased,  and  the 
chant  of  that  constant  melody,  so  much  like  an  artificial  song,  was 
contained  only  by  one  or  two  birds  in  the  more  lonely  and  sequester- 
ed recesses  of  the  forest.  We  were  not  without  other  woodland 
songsters.  A  bird  of  the  finch  tribe  warbled  with  a  shrill  and  deli- 
cate sweetness,  like  that  in  the  winter  notes  of  tne  robin,  but  they 
were  not  as  varied.  The  wild  doves  breathed  their  melancholy  mu- 
sic from  the  rocks,  and  the  woodpecker's  harsh  voice  was  heard  as 
it  drummed  the  trees  for  the  morning  insects,  waiting  the  sunshine, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  dews,  before  they  took  to  their  wing, 
or  crept  from  the  holes  in  which  they  had  nestled  for  the  night. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  district  we  found  the  fruits  of  Europe,  hang- 
ing in  heavy  clusters  on  the  trees.     Peaches  were  in  wonderful  pro- 
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fusion  ;  apples  and  medlars  ivere  mingled  with  oranges  and  pome- 
granates. The  roses  were  heautifuUy  large  and  fragrant.  Geiani- 
UBS  were  flowering,  and  lilies  and  myrtlesln  hlossom.  The  whole 
tribe  of  the  garden  vegetables  of  milder  climates  was  thriving  vigor- 
ously, and  we  saw  wheat,  cultivated  for  experiment,  rearing  its  head 
of  grain  for  the  autumn. 

When  we  had  arrived  nearly  abreast  of  the  fortified  heights  of 
Belle vue,  a  little  settlement,  being  a  village  of  cultivators  appeared 
in  a  gentle  vale  on  the  left  hand.  It  was  rather  a  sink  in  the  brow 
of  a  wooded  mountain.  Fields  of  maize  lined  our  path  to  the  right, 
from  which  a  kind  of  common,  where  asses  fed,  descended  to  the 
village.  Straggling  coffee  trees,  but  well  pruned  and  full  of  their 
harvest  of  berries,  were  glowing  here  and  there  through  this  com- 
mon, till  they  thickened  about  the  cottages  into  dense  and  luxuriant 
plantations.  On  the  ascents,  all  around  the  cavity,  were  fields  of 
eom,  provisions,  and  vegetables.  Clumps  of  trees  crowned  the 
bordering  heights.  Amid  this  scene,  men,  women  and  children 
were  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground ;  each  family  in  the  culture  of 
his  own  garden  and  plantation.  As  the  smoke  ascended  silently 
from  among  the  cottages,  there  seemed  in  the  whole  of  this  scene,  a 
spirit  of  quiet  cheerful  toil,  presenting  a  striking  view  of  domestic 
happiness.         *         * 

Las  Cahobas  is  prettily  situated  ; — a  grassy  plateau  chequered 
with  cottages,  and  separated  from  the  dark  sierras  of  the  frontier  by 
a  brawling  streamlet.  An  amphitheatre  of  wood-crowned  hills,  half 
robed  in  mist,  one  or  two  picturesque  and  shrubless  peaks,  and  a 
wild  hill  or  two  barely  fertile,  with  a  few  trees,  close  the  prospect 
on  all,  but  one  point  where  the  eye  has  a  glimpse,  afar  off,  of  the 
dark  forests  that  border  the  Artibonite.  The  scenery  of  this  district 
is  extremely  beautiful.  The  mountain  heights  far  and  near,  form 
superb  masses  in  the  back  ground.  The  pastures  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  sylvan  slopes  and  ornamented  parks  blending  the  pine  tree 
with  the  palm,  and  uniting  the  scenery  of  Europe  with  the  wond- 
rous foliage  of  the  tropics.  On  descending  to  the  rivers,  fertilizing 
their  lands,  the  grassy  dells,  and  wooded  belts  and  clumps,  with  the 
winding  pathways  through  them  would  induce  a  person  to  suppose 
that  he  traversed  the  embellished  shrubberies  of  England ;  the  dis- 
position of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  seem  so  judicious,  so  artificially 
and  elegantly  arranged,  and  the  grassy  tuif  spreads  through  sun  and 
shadow  so  clear  and  weedless.  The  frequent  chesnuts  would  de- 
ceive him  into  this  belief,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
palms ;  but  he  is  wandering  amid  scenes  where  nature  has  never 
experienced  the  pruning  hook  and  where  the  peasant,  poor  in  all 
things  but  his  flocks  and  herds,  feeds  his  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 
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The  science  of  Botany  has  heen  long  neglected  in  our  seminaries. 
The  fair  youth  of  our  country  have  walked  among  flowers  without 
a  thought  of  the  beautiful  arrangement  and  order  which  their  Cre- 
ator has  imposed  upon  the  blooming  ranks  of  the  vegetable  world, 
as  well  as  through  the  marshalled  constellations  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  animal  and  mineral  nature.  Little  thought  the 
lovely  daughters  of  America  in  years  past,  of  the  social  affinities  or 
sisterhood  of  flowers  which  they  twined  into  their  garlands,  or 
bound  in  their  bouquets.  But,  aided  by  botanical  science,  the  rose, 
the  lily,  the  pink,  as  well  as  the  flowerless  plants,  and  every  creep- 
ing shrub,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  tree,  disclose  to  the  ravished  eye  of 
the  student  an  assemblage  of  natural  families,  standing  in  a  sort  of 
tender  relationship  to  each  other,  while  the  bond  of  union  between 
individual  species  of  a  single  genus  is  of  a  nature  that  art  cannot 
counterfeit  nor  any  methods  of  culture  change.  Like  citizens  of 
different  nations  the  plants  of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  forest, 
retain  their  own  nationality  of  costume  and  physiology,  and  their 
customs  and  manners,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  unchanged  with  the 
unchangiDg  years. 

We  cannot,  as  we  would  wish,  enlarge  on  the  sublime  and  lovely 
traits  of  creating  wisdom  which  a  flower  or  a  fruit  garden  discloses. 
We  linger  with  pleasure  along  the  shadowy  walks  in  the  early 
morning,  or  in  the  coolness  of  sober  evening,  and  as  the  fragrant  ze- 
phyr, laden  with  the  aroma  of  spicy  buds,  kisses  our  cheeks,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  tranquillity  allied  to  celestial  enjoyment.  We  feel 
that  nature  is  our  friend,  and  woos  us  to  gentle  musings,  and  heav- 
enward aspirations.  Around  us  are  a  thousand  forms  of  beauty, 
giving  no  audible  sound  save  the  whisper  of  waving  plumes,  and 
leaves,  and  tremulous,  fruit-laden  boughs ;  yet  all  is  most  eloquent 
in  effect,  and  proclaims  the  praise  of  a  blessed  Creator,  fairer  than 
even  the  fairest  of  his  beautiful  creations. 

Can  a  young  lady  walk  in  the  aromatic  flower  garden  without  think- 
ing of  Eden,  and  the  plaintive  farewell  of  her  who  had  lost  her  in- 
nocence ? 

"Must  I  thus  leave  lliee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  God's  where  J  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?     Oh  flowers 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last 
At  even  ;  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 
From  the  first  opening  bud  and  gave  ye  names ; 
"Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount?" 

What  an  endless  variety,  in  the  flower  garden,  of  forms,  and  hues, 
and  shapes  present  themselves  to  view,  almost  as  infinite  as  the  ev« 
erlasting  changes  of  the  kaleidscope,  and  yet  all  harmonizing  and 
blending  in  one  splendid  picture  of  beauty  ?  "  Some,"  says  the  pi- 
our  Hcrvey,  "  are  intersected  with  elegant  stripes^  or  studded  with 
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radiant  spots — some  affect  to  be  genteelly  powdered,  or  neatly  fring- 
ed; while  others  are  plain  in  their  aspect,  unaffected  in  their  dress, 
and  content  to  please  with  a  naked  simplicity.  Some  assume  the 
monarch's  purple,  but  blacky  doleful  black,  has  no  admittance  into 
the  wardrobe  of  Spring." 

"  Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ?     Can  imagination  boast 

Amidst  her  gay  creations  hues  like  hers  ?" 

But  the  mere  external  beauties,  howover  rich  and  splendid,  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  not  all  that  please  or  charm  the  amateur 
of  this  science.  His  views  of  the  Deity  are  enlarged ;  he  sees  His 
matchless  wisdom  in  the  formation,  and  His  goodness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  every  flower  that  blooins;  and  his  heart  expands  with  loftier 
and  more  ardent  feelings  of  gratitude  and  adoration  to  Him, 

"  Whose  breath  perfumes  them,  and  whose  pencil  paints/' 

The  female  who  loves  the  study  of  Botany  has  no  great  relish  for 
the  wild  and  feverish  dissipations  of  society ;  she  prefers  the  quiet 
and  tranquil  scenes  of  nature,  and  luxuriates  amidst  the  varied  and 
beautiful  productions  of  her  hand.  She  may  be  seen'  gliding  through 
the  walks  of  a  garden,  like  the  spirit  of  flowers,  or  bending  over 
them,  like  a  sylph  hovering  over  a  bed  of  roses.     To  her 

"  Sweet  is  the  breith  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  dew. 

On  the  study  of  this  science  sohie  judicious  observations  and  some 
curious  facts  will  be  found  below,  from  a  work  on  ^^  Domestic  Edu- 
cation," with  which  we  conclude  our  brief  remarks  :  — 

^'  In  Botany,  a  science  singularly  adapted  to  female  study,  how 
many  subjects  for  surprise  and  admiration  are  continually  appealing. 
One  cannot  open  a  volume  of  travels,  but  some  shrub  or  plant  is 
made  known  to  us,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  clime.  Bounding  our 
views  to  one  object,  let  us  see  what  nature  has  done  to  meet  the 
wants  of  man  and  animals  in  hot  countries,  where  the  heat,  by  evap- 
orating moisture,  causes  thirst. 

'^  In  the  Brazils  a  cane  is  found,  which,  on  being  cut  below  a 
joint,  dispenses  a  cool,  pleasant  liquid,  which  instantly  quenches  the 
most  burning  thirst;  and  Prince  Maximilian,  when  travelling  in 
America,  in  1816,  quenched  his  thirst  by  drinking  the  water  found 
within  the  leaves  of  the  bromelia. 

"  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  the  water  melon,  one  of  the  most  juicy 
of  fruits,  is  found  in  profusion  amid  the  arid  deserts  of  western  Asia; 
and  adds,  ^'  that  it  is  really  a  subject  of  wonder  to  see  a  melon  three 
or  four  feet  in  circumference  growing  from  a  stock  as  slender  as  that 
of  a  common  melon,  in  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert." 

Mr.  Barrow  thus  describes  that  curious  vegetable,  the  pitcher 
plant :  *^  To  the  foot  stalk  of  each  leaf  is  attached  a  bag,  girt  round 
with  a  lid.     Contrary  to  the  usual  effect  this  lid  opens  in  wet  dewy 
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hours,  and  when  the  pitcher  is  full,  the  lid  closes;  when  th»  ston 
of  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  plant,  the  lid  opens  agun.*'  Of 
course  the  thirsty  traveller  can  take  advantage  of  this  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature. 

'^  The  stapelia  is  a  singular  plant  found  in  Africa,  and  irom  iti 
containing  water  amid  the  severest  drought,  has  been  called  the 
•Camel  of  the  Desert," 
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All  New-Englanders  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  annual  retun 
t>f  that  day,  which  they  have  dedicated  as  one  of  ThanksgiTing  for 
the  abundance  of  the  past  year;  there  are  few  in  our  happy  land 
that  have  not  the  means  of  celebrating  this  public  festival,  and  none 
are  without  blessings  for  which  to  be  grateful. 

The  white-haired  veteran  expects,  then,  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
•children  and  his  children's  children ;  and  the  impatient  school-boj, 
whose  spirits  bound  with  gladness  at  the  recollection  of  last  year's 
sports,  looks  forward  to  the  return  of  this  day  of  jubilee,  with  bright 
anticipations  of  feast  and  frolic.  For  a  week  preceding,  all  is  pre- 
paration for  its  approach.  Our  markets  are  thronged  with  the  rari- 
ous  provisions  indispensable  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner;  and  the 
'^bustling  housewife"  Is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  them  for  her 
expected  guests. 

It  is  meet  that  this  institution  of  our  fore-fathers  should  be  sacred^ 
ly  observed.  On  this  day,  we  should  approach  the  house  of  prayer 
with  our  hearts  tuned  to  the  sacred  service,  and  the  flame  of  devo- 
tion burning  brightly  in  our  bosoms,  we  should  kneel  around  the 
holy  altar,  and  send  up  from  thence  the  incense  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  It  is  proper  too,  that  we  close  the  day  in  an  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  mingling  there- 
with a  solemn  sense  of  that  goodness  which  permits  us  to  partake 
of  them.  And,  as  each  revolving  year  brings  additional  cause  for 
gratitude,  let  us  <<  shew  it  forth  in  our  lives"  as  well  as  express  it 
with  our  lips.  Corrine. 
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lEIbBABED    BT   FEMALE    SOCIETT. 

The  following  incidental  remarks  of  an  American  are  dated  '  Gibraltar  Bay.* 
The  anthor  is  speaking  of  Home~:-a  word  connected,  in  the  ntiad  of  a  stranger 
in  a  stxange  land,'  with  a  thousand  nameless  and  endearing  associations. 

The  subject  of  home,  whether  to  the  rough  sailor  or  the  officer,  I 
always  find  a  welcome  one,  and  the  surest  access^ to  his  heart ;  and 
I  have  seen  its  sound  followed  bj  mellowed  voice  and  looks  in  those 
who,  on  all  other  occasions,  were  boisterous  and  rude ;  and  particu- 
larly if  home  had  a  mother  or  a  wife.  And  woman — what  is  wo- 
man ?  Why  ask  the  question  or  attempt  to  answer  it  ?  Who  has 
not  felt  all  the  answer,  and  felt  it  so,  that  to  give  it,  would  be  to 
pMSs  through  all  the  kinder,  and  happier,  and  better  emotions  of  our 
being  ?  Whose  features  meet  our  earliest  observation,  hanging  over 
Q8  with  absorbing  interest;  reflecting  back,  like  a  mirror,  all  our 
little  pains  and  pleasures,  and  in  a  strange  world  giving  the  first  rise 
to  those  delicious  feelings  we  afterwards  call  love  and  confidence  ? 
Whose  chidings  in  our  youth  are  always  mild  and  touching;  whose 
counsels  followed  soonest,  and  longest  remembered ;  whose  smile 
rises  on  our  troubles  like  a  rainbow  to  the  storm  ?  And  then,  when 
we  stand  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  no  longer  the  feeble  sprout, 
but  the  mighty  oak,  looking  dowd  in  pride  on  the  forest,  who  is  the 
vine  that  clasps  our  rough  branches,  giving  them  grace  and  beauty, 
and  while  we  think  ourselves  supporting  a  powerless  plant,  rising  to 
our  highest  shoots,  seizing  on  them  with  its  tendrils,  and  bending 
them  to  its  will  ?  In  our  passions,  whose  voice  is  like  oil  upon  the 
waters  ?  In  our  calmer  moments,  whose  footsteps  are  soonest  heard? 
Who  is  the  solace  of  old  age? 

These  questions  are  answered  ;  but  why  are  they  asked  ?  I  will 
tell  you  :  women  should  feel -that  they  have  this  mighty  influence, 
not  in  pride,  but  in  a  resolution  to  exert  it  nobly.  We  have  a  happy 
country.  I  believe  women  are  strongly  to  affect  its  destinies,  for  in 
no  country  are  they  so  sincerely  respected,  or  so  deserving  of  respect. 
I  am  not  speaking  the  language  of  compliment,  but  of  conviction, 
founded  on  extensive  observation* 

In  no  country  are  women  so  respected,  or  so  deserving  of  respect. 
No  vice,  on  which  they  steadfastly  frown,  will  be  tolerated ;  no 
custom  against  which  they  raise  their  voice  will  be  admitted ;  no 
principle,  on  which  they  put  a  decided  veto,  will  be  avowed.  If  the 
Darners  of  good  morals  are  ever  broken  down,  if  public  sentiment 
ever  becomes  corrupt  in  our  country ;  it  will  be  because  its  females 
have  forgotten  their  duty  to  it,  and  -to  themselves.  But  I  have  no 
fear  of  this.  Ours  is  a  singular  country.  To  a  philosophical  mind 
it  presents  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  We  have  no  forms  venera- 
ble from  long  use,  and  retained  because  venerable ;  we  have  no  good 
to  be  consulted  but  the  public  good ;  we  have  no  old  doctrines  to 
fetter  or  mislead ;  all  is  new.     The  nation  with  all  this,  is  cautious 
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and  watchful.  And  on  such  a  society,  every  thing  is  thrown  loose^ 
to  take  its  chance,  and  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  value.  The 
worth  of  things  is  there  to  be  tried ;  and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  exert  himself  strongly  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  useful, 
and  every  one  I  believe  will  do  so,  still  only  what  is  useful  will 
stand  the  ordeal.  I  love  to  look  at  such  a  country,  and  have  little 
fear  for  its  safety  or  happiness.  Suffer  me  to  repeat,  however,  that 
these  will  depend  greatly  on  its  females.  It  is  a  society  where  in- 
dividual influence  is  more  felt  than  in  any  other.  No  one  can  ssy 
that  he  cannot  affect,  and  must  from  necessity  affect  it,  and  none 
affect  it  more  than  they  who  watch  over  the  cradle  j  and  catch  the 
first  meaning  look,  and  mould  the  first  articulate  sound ;  whose  eyes 
meet  those  of  our  childhood  first  in  the  morniug,  and  last  at  night; 
in  whom  our  first  and  best  affection  concentrate  ;  who  give  counsel 
and  reproof  when  they  are  most  felt;  the  friend  when  all  others 
leave  us,  and  the  same  friend  in  adverse  as  in  prosperous  hours. 


JAMBS  FENNIMORF.  COOPKR. 

Tfiis  distinguished  novelist  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  having 
been  bom  in  1788,  at  Burlington,  on  the  Delaware,  where  his  father 
then  resided,  but  from  which  the  family  soon  afterwards  removed. 
His  father,  William  Cooper,  was  a  native  of  Bucks  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  been  taught,  and  practised  the  tiade  of  a  cabinet 
maker,  till  his  removal  to  the  State  of  New  York, — where  his  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  wealth  procured  him  the  acquisition  of  influ- 
ence and  of  office,  for  he  became  a  judge  in  his  neighborhood,  the 
banks  of  the  Otsego  lake — graphically  described  by  the  son  in  his 
*  Pioneers.' 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald 
of  Coopertown,  but  he  was  soon  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
present  President  of  Union  College  of  Schenectady, — preparatory 
to  being  admitted  into  Yale  College.^ — Having  passed  through  his 
studies  there  with  credit,  he  entered  into  the  merchant  service — 
and  made  some  coasting  voyages,  and  it  is  said  some  foreign  ;  but 
in  what  capacity  is  not  ascertained. 

The  merchant  service  of  the  sea  not  being  consonant  to  the  ar- 
dency of  his  feelings  or  the  emulation  of  his  mind,  he  procured  a 
warrant  as  midshipman  in  the  navy  ;  but  it  does. not  appear  that  he 
either  rose  er  sought  to  rise  higher  ;  although  it  is  evident  that  in 
that  station  he  had  rendered  himself  conversant  with  nautical  sci- 
ence and  objects. 

Disliking  the  inactive  service  consequent  upon  the  peace  of  1815, 
he  returned  home,  and  commenced  his  career  of  authorship,  for- 
tunately striking  out  for  himself  a  new  path  to  fame  and  profit ;  but 
unfortunately  finding  his  first  work,  'Precaution,' almost  stillborn 
from  the  apathy  of  his  countrymen — who  did  not  notice  it,  till  their 
sentiments  were  but  the  enfeebled  echoes  of  transatlantic  praises. 
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for  Britain  first  taught  us  to  estimate  the  worth  of  our  novelist,  as 
she  has  since  taught  us  properly  to  appreciate  his  after  works,  and 
8hown  our  novelist  how  and  why  he  failed  in  some  of  them.  She 
received  him  with  courtesy  and  treated  him  with  candor;  while  we 
at  first  neglected  or  derided  his  early  efforts,  and  have  ridiculously 
lauded  his  later. 

'  The  Spy'  followed ;  and  much  as  it  is  now  justly  esteemed,  the 
publisher  found  it  at  first  almost  a  dead  weight  on  his  hands.  But 
again  the  British  critics  perceived,  acknowledged  and  enforced  the 
merits  of  his  work  also  ;  and  their  decided  commendation  was  de- 
cisive with  us.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  respective  merits  of  his 
works;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  order  and  time  of  the 
publication  of  each  of  them.  Thus  *  Precaution'  was  published  the 
first,  but  date  not  known.  2d.  The  Spy  was  published  in  1822 ; 
3d.  Pioneers,  1823;  4th.  Pilot,  1824;  6th.  Sir  Lionel  Lincoln, 
1825;  6th.  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  1826;  7th.  Prairie,  1827;  8th 
Red  Rover,  1828  ;  9th.  Notes  of  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  1829;  10th 
Wept  of  the  Wishtonwish,  1829;  11th.  Water  Witch,  1831;  12th. 
Bravo,  1832;  13th.  The  heidenmauer,  or  the  Benedictines,  1883; 
and  14th,  recently  published.  The  Headsman  of  Berne.  These 
works  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  and  are  welcomed  into  every  library. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  formerly  our  Consul  at  Lyons,  and  lately  our 
Charge  d'Affairs  at  Paris. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  Messenger  for  these  partic* 
niars  of  our  brief  memoir.^ — Satem  Gazette, 


NATURE. 

The  scheme  and  fabric  of  nature,  form  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  object  of  human  inquiry — one  which  addresses  itself 
equally  to  our  feelings,  our  necessities,  and  our  understandings — one 
whose  importance  must  increase  with  the  increasing  wants  of  social 
life,  and  whose  magnitude  can  never  be  felt  until  one  attempts  to 
circumscribe  it.  To  unfold  in  its  real  amplitude  the  science  of  na- 
ture, is  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  human 
race.  Portions  of  this  great  system  may  be  explored,  fragments  may 
be  examined,  connections  between  its  branches  may  be  traced,  affin- 
ities between  its  members  may  be  discovered.  We  ftfay  be  amused 
by  the  beauty  of  its  decorations,  instructed  by  the  wisdom  of  its 
arrangements,  astonished  by  the  variety  of  its  resources,,  but  we  shaH 
constantly  feel  that  the  materials  of  this  science  are  exhaustless,  and 
its  extent  interminable. 

What  is  there  that  will  not  be  included  in  the  history  of  nature  ? 
The  earth  on  which  we  tread,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  waters  around 
the  earth,  the  material  forms  that  inhabit  its  surface,  the  mind  of 
man,  with  all  its  magical  illusions  and  all  its  inherant  energy,  the 
planets  that  move  around  our  system,  the  firmament  of  heaven.  The 
smallest  of  the  invisible  atoms  which  float  around  our  globe,  and  the 
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most  majestic  of  tbe  orbs  that  roll  through  the  immeasurable  fieMa 
of  space — all  are  parts  of  one  sjstem,  productions  of  one  power,  cre- 
ations of  one  intellect,  the  ofispring  of  Him,  by  whom  all  that  is  in- 
ert or  inorganic  in  creation  was  formed,  and  from  whom  all  that  have 
life  derive  their  being. 

Of  this  immense  system,  all  that  wc  can  examine,  this  little  globe 
that  we  inherit  is  full  ol  animation  and  crowded  with  forms  organi- 
zed, glowing  with  life  and  generally  sentient.  No  space  is  unocca- 
pied — the  exposed  surface  of  the  rock  is  encrusted  with  living  sub- 
stances ;  plants  occupy  the  bark  and  decaying  limbs  of  other  plants, 
animals  live  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  bodies  of  other  auimals ;  in- 
habitants are  fashioned  and  adapted  to  equatorial  heats  and  polar 
ice — air,  earth  and  ocean  teem  with  life — and  if  to  other  worlds  the 
same  proportion  of  life  and  of  enjoyment  has  been  distributed  which 
has  been  allotted  to  ours ;  if  creative  benevolence  has  equally  filled 
every  other  planet  of  every  system,  nay,  even  the  suns  theniselvef, 
with  beings  organized,  animated  and  intelligent;  how  countless 
must  be  the  generations  of  the  living !  what  voices  which  we  can- 
not hear,  what  language  which  we  cannot  understand,  what  multi- 
tudes that  we  cannot  see,  may  as  they  roll  along  the  stream  of  time 
be  employed  hourly,  daily,  and  forever,  in  choral  songs  of  praise, 
hymning  their  great  Creator. 

And  when  in  this  almost  prodigal  waste  of  life,  we  perceive,  that 
every  being,  from  the  puny  insect  which  flutters  in  the  evening  ray, 
from  the  linchen  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  on  the 
mouldering  rock,  from  the  fungus  that  springs  up  and  reanimates 
the  mass  of  dead  and  decomposing  substances ;  that  every  living 
form  possesses  a  structure  as  perfect  in  its  sphere,  an  organization 
sometimes  as  complex,  always  as  truly  and  completely  lulapted  to 
its  purposes  and  modes  of  existence,  as  that  of  the  most  perfect  an- 
imal ;  when  we  discover  them  all,  to  be  governed  by  laws  as  defi- 
nite, as  immutable  as  those  which  re^rulate  the  planetary  movements, 
great  must  be  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  which  has  arranged, 
and  the  power  which  has  perfected  this  stupendous  fabric. 

Nor  does  creation  here  cease.  There  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
system,  beyond  the  visible  forms  of  matter,  other  principles,  other 
powers,  higher  orders  of  beings,  an  immaterial  world  which  we 
cannot  yet  know  ;  other  modes  of  existence  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  yet  however,  inscrutable  to  us,  this  spiritual  world  must 
be  guided  by  its  own  unerring  laws,  and  the  harmonious  order 
which  reigns  in  all  that  we  can  see  and  understand,  ascending 
through  the  series  of  immortal  and  invisible  existence,  must  govern 
even  the  powers  and  dominions,  the  seraphim  and  cherabim  that 
surround  the  throne  of  God  himself. 

Such  are  the  views,  such  are  tbe  high  and  loAy  themes  which 
the  fabric  of  Nature  will  present ;  which  must  be  embraced  in  ao 
extcudcd  survey  of  creation. 
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HOPE. 

As  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  earthy  6r  the  light  of  the 
moon  upon  the  blackness  of  night,  so  is  hope  to  the  soul.  It  is  hope 
that  enkindles  the  spirits  when  dimmed  by  disappointments,  and 
chilled  by  the  cold  touch  of  despair.  It  is  the  boon  of  heaven  to 
man,  and  serves  as  a  faithful  pilot  to  guide  him  through  the  dark 
avenues  of  life,  nor  ever  shrinks  from  the  part  assigned  it.  Man- 
kind are  all  inspired  by  this  kind  soother  of  anxious  toil — it  is 
coeval  with  our  creation,  and  as  lasting  as  our  existence.  In  child- 
hood it  amuses  ;  in  youth  it  encourages  and  animates  ;  in  manhood 
ft  promises  greater  preferments  and  more  eminent  distinctions  ;  and 
in  the  declivity  of  life,  it  strengthens  and  supports — it  strews  roses  on 
our  pathway  to  the  tomb,  and  although  the  pleasures  and  allurements 
of  earth  may  cheat,  hope  still  clings  to  us  with  enthusiastic  fond- 
new  ;  nor  does  it  wane  with  the  decline  of  our  existence, '  but  trav- 
els through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die.' 


EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 


FRA.NCK8   BUTLXR. 

We  remark  with  some  ffurprise,  that  several  of  oar  exchange  papers  give  symp- 
toms of  an  mtention  to  stem  vigoroasly  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which  has 
swelled  to  such  a  torrent  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Frances  Butler ;  while  the  journals  that 
have  been  roost  sycophantic  in  her  praises,  content  themselves  with  silence,  as 
regards  the  forthcoming  Book  on  American  manners,  with  which  this  lady  has, 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  grateful  feelings,  rewarded  their  adulations.  Really,  we 
cannot  see  any  just  reasons  for  complaint.  The  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  when 
prostrate  in  the  path  of  their  idol,  do  not  rise  up  and  clamor  against  him  when  he 
rides  over  their  abject  forms ;  and  why  should  the  worshippers  of  Mrs.  Botler 
complain,  while  suffering  under  similar  inflictions;  inflictions,  to  which  they 
have  as  citizens  of  America,  voluntarily  exposed  themselves,  and  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  The  extravagant  commendations  bestowed  on  Miss  Kemble  wefe 
sufficient  to  turn  the  brain  of  any  person  possessing  one  particle  of  vanity,  and  to 
give  the  lady  in  question  the  idea  that  our  national  character  depended  on  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  we  had  held  so  omnipotent.  In  truth,  what  has  Mrs.  Butler  done  that 
might  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  her,  whenever  she  became  (as  she  now  is) 
independent  of  public  opinion  ?  Have  we  not  given  her  reason  to  form  an  incor- 
rect opinion  of  our  judgment  and  national  taste,  by  the  undue  estimate  in  which 
some  of  our  nation  hsre  held  talents  which  have  never  met  with  the  same  applause 
or  been  so  over  valued  in  her  native  land .'  When  we  have  placed  her  im  m  pe>- 
destal  above  the  most  talented  and  lovely  of  our  own  ooitntry,  eta  we  wonder 
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that  the  lookt  down  from  her  high  itation  with  contempt  on  thoie  who  were  « 
infatuated  as  to  place  her  there  ?  Mi»»  Kemhle  came  to  thia  country  with  a  good 
reputation  as  an  actress  and  as  the  author  of  a  successful  play.  On  her  appesr- 
ance  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  most  of  the  city  journals  came  out  wiih 
a  flourish  in  honor  of  the  English  actress.  We  remember  seeing  her  first  poeti- 
cal effusion  in  a  journal  of  that  city,  in  publishing  which,  the  Editor,  after  com- 
plimenting the  writer  in  terms  of  flattery  seldom  Vouchsafed  to  American  authors, 
congratulates  himself  that  Miss  Kemble  has  deemed  his  pa^s  worthy  ike  ktm^" 
of  her  first  effusion.  This  same  Editor  J)ublishes  superior  articles  from  native 
pens  every  week  without  comment.  Books  published  soon  after  her  arriral  were 
dedicated  to  her  in  such  terms  of  servile  adulation,  that  had  she  posaesaed  ooi 
grain  of  good  sense,  she  must  have  been  disgusted  with  flattery  so  groaa. 

In  Boston,  an  album  containing  her  name  in  her  own  hand  writing,  aold  Sat 
fifty  dollars,  when  a  whole  volume  of  p()ems  from  the  pen  of  a  Sigoii^ney,  will 
scarcely  command  a  higher  price.  Her  father,  Charles  Kemblc)  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  a  handsome  fortune  {?)  accumulated  in  this  country  through  the  populari- 
ty of  his  daughter;  and  our  press  created  a  jubilee  for  itself  when  she  conde- 
scended to  take  up  her  abode  in  our  land.  Such  is  the  leccption  Miss  Kembk 
has  met  with  in  America,  and  such  is  not  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held  in 
England.  We  have  never  seen  Miss  Kemble,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  ber 
from  personal  knowledge  of  her  merits  as  an  actress ;  but  of  thia  we  are  certain, 
had  she  been  one  half  as  popular  in  her  own  country  as  she  has  been  here,  the 
conductors  of  the  English  Stage,  in  its  present  dearth  of  great  performers,  would 
never  have  relinquished  her  even  for  a  month  in  favor  of  America.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  the  book  is,  of  which  our  press  is  complaining ;  but  if  she  has  said  the 
truth  of  us  as  regards  our  encouragement  of  literature,  she  has  said  that  <  thoagfa 
we  rebelled  against  the  stamp  act,  when  applied  to  paper,  some  half  century  aga, 
she  can  see  little  reason  to  believe  we  shall  do  the  same  in  favor  of  native  genios. 
Here  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  thraldom  and  to  receive  with  acclama- 
tion, any  thing  that  comes  to  us  with  the  stamp  of  English  applause  upon  it,  and 
that  we  are  even  content  to  send  our  native  authois,  artists  and  actors  over  to 
London  before  we  dare  yield  them  our  approbation ;  but  that  when  they  return  to 
us  with  the  British  seal  on  their  foreheads,  we  can  receive  them  with  open  arms, 
and  reverberate  the  transatlantic  applause.' 

The  truth  is,  English  adventurers  come  among  us,  we  flatter  and  fawn  upon 
them,  and  they  secretly  laugh  at  our  folly.  They  write  books  and  abuse  us  ;  we, 
instead  of  silently  allowing  them  to  sink  to  their  natural  oblivion,  struggle  in  our 
wounded  pride,  and  raise  an  excitement:  this  provokes  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
und  produces  an  immense  sale  for  the  books  of  which  we  complain.  The  author  fills 
his  or  her  pockets,  and  laughs  at  our  profitable  resentment.  How  many  times 
America  will  consent  to  be  played  upon  in  this  manner  remains  to  be  seen,  bat 
that  she  will  be,  so  long  as  she  is  ready  to  pay  the  piper,  is  certain. 


Ths  Ladies'  Compahioh.  JWw  York:  Snowden,  68  WaU-st. — ^This  journal 
deserves  a  puff  and  shall  have  it — an  honest  puff,  we  mean.  The  present  number, 
(that  for  November,  No.  7,  Vol.  2,)  contains  a  vety  clever  engraving  from  West's 
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tcAfeT  SoFPERy  certatnlj  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  Uiat  celebrated  American 
ever  published  upon  canvass.  The  magazine  is  three  dollars  a  year ;  25  cents  a 
number,  containing  48  very  large  double  column  pages  ;  printed  in  the  best  man- 
ner on  excellent  paper,  and  occasionally  enriched  with  illustrations,  engravings 
and  music.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  original — so  much  the  better ;  for  when  we 
find  original  matter  in  it,  as  we  do  in  this  number,  its  very  unrxpecUdness  makes 
it  but  the  more  welcome.  We  prefer  those  who  do  more  and  better  than  they 
promise. 


La  Revue  Franca ise.  This  work  has  now  reached  the  end  of  the  second  vol- 
ome.  It  deserves  not  only  all  that  we  have  heard  or  seen  said  of  it,  but  much 
Htnre.  Can  Ihis  be  owing  to  the  scarcity,  or  timidity  of  judges  ?  We  have  had 
occasion  to  see  not  a  few  laughable  cases  that  resemble  this  backwardness,  in  the 
behavior  of  onr  people  toward  foreigners  in  common  life.  Not  being  easy  in 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  or  German,  what  is  their  refuge  when  a  Frenchman,  a 
Spaniard,  a  German,  or  an  Italian  falls  in  their  way  ? — Downright  English  ? — Out 
own  generous,  and  expressive  mother  tongue  ? — no  indeed  !  but  silence j  absolute 
silence,  awkward  evasions,  and  bows  that  are  not  even  English — mere  jerks  and 
flings.  This  may  be  natural  enough,  but  is  it  not  very  embarrassing  to  the  foreign- 
er ?  And  to  ourselves  ?  And  is  there  no  remedy  ?  We  have  but  to  treat  the 
foreigner  as  we  do  others^  and  there  will  be  no  embarrassment  for  either  party  — 
y[  be  does  not  understand  us  then,  it  is  his  fault,  not  ours.  But  if  we  resort  to 
any  other  mode  of  communication,  such  as  dumb  show,  or  a  change  of  voice  or 
Bianner,  both  parties  become  ridiculous.  Just  so  in  our  published  criticisms  upon 
French  and  other  books.  Rather  than  do  them  justice  in  plain  English,  we  are 
silent,  or  more  than  half  unintelligible.  Others  again,  have  another  way  of  doing 
the  honors.  Did  you  ever  see  two  persons  meet,  one  of  whom  was  as  deaf  as  a 
post — and  heard  the  deai' whisper,  and  the  other  bawl,  and  both,  when  there  was 
no  need  of  it  ?  Now  there  are  those  who  insist  upon  talking  bad  French  to  the 
Frenchman,  while  the  Frenchman  being  equally  polite,  talks  worse  English.  Why 
does  not  each  do  that  which  he  can  best  do  ?  Does  high-breeding  require  such  sac- 
rifices— such  absurdities,  we  might  say?  *  So,  my  Lord,'  said  somebody  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  one  day,  <  there  is  to  be  a  rupture,  is  there  ?  between  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  and  ourselves  ?' — *  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,'  said  Chesterfield — 
'but  this  I  know,  that  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  had  a  meeting  yester- 
day, and  that  a  great  deal  of  fra^/  language  passed  between  them.' — And  why? 
Probably  because  the  Frenchman  would  talk  English,  and  the  Englishman  French? 
Kow,  With  respect  to  this  French  Review,  La  Heview  Francaise,  if  the  multitude 
who  read  French  and  write  English,  would  be  satisfied  with  giving  their  testimo- 
oy  to  its  value  in  plain  English,  without  any  peppering  and  salting  with  French 
pfaiaaes,  it  would  be  much  better  for  themselves,  and  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  a 
work  that  deserves  the  warmest  encouragement.  Perhaps  however  there  may  be 
some  ready  to  go  with  us.  I'he  influence  of  example,  who  can  resist  ? — We  hap- 
pened to  see  a  case  to  day  that  amused  us  not  a  little.  A.  was  coming  toward  B. 
B.  was  going  toward  A.  It  rained  a  little,  and  both  carried  umbrellas.  A's  um- 
brella  was  up.    B's  dawn.    The  moment  they  saw  each  other,  up  went  B's  urn- 
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brella,  witkoui  looking  io  tea  if  it  rmnsd,  and  tUnom  went  A'« ! — Sach  is  the  inflii. 
enec  of  example.  Did  you  never  happen  to  lee  iwovtrypoUU  people  walking  ia 
the  mad,  with  a  narrow  plank  between  them  ?  That  waa  another  caae.  Eacb 
^vc  way  to  example,  and  without  even  stopping  to  consider  what  a  ridicalont  fig' 
ure  they  both  cut.  So  in  eriticistn  .Another  thing — Opinions,  whether  hron- 
ble  or  unfavorable,  are  almost  always  more  the  result  of  accident,  than  of  choioe 
or  judgment.  You  have  heard  of  the  young  painter  who,  all  on  fire  with  eotbo- 
aiasm,  put  up  a  picture  in  the  market-place,  with  a  request  written  over  it,  that 
the  discerning  few  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  mark  the  passages  they  conaideied 
faulty.  A  paint-pot  and  brush  were  left  handy  for  the  purpose.  At  night,  when 
he  called  to  take  down  his  picture,  he  found  it  smeared  all  over  with  critidm. 
He  was  ready  to  hang  himself.  But  a  shrewd  old  man  who  knew  the  multitude, 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  painting  another,  and  of  hanging  it  up  in  the  tuae 
place,  with  a  request  tliat  the  discerning  few  would  be  so  obliging  aa  to  mark 
the  passages  thnt  especially  delighted  them.  At  night  he  found  this  picture  smear- 
ed all  over  in  the  same  way. — And  with  what  ? — with  JUuiery.  So  with  Editors,  fie 
ye  of  good  cheer  therefore,  though  you  sit  upon  thorns,  and  sleep— nobody  knovs 
how — nor  where.  In  short,  having  shown  by  this  that  we  know  how  to  get  op 
an  article,  we  recommend  La  Review  Francaise  to  all  our  readers,  who  care  to  knov 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  are  doing — in  French.  N. 


Thk  Boston  Pearl. — We  do  not  commence  our  notice  of  this  work,  after  t 
fashion  too  prevalent,  by  saying,  that  from  a  hasty  or  slight  perusal  of  its  contents 
we  think  it  worthy  of  patronage,  because  we  think  that  any  paper,  magazine,  or 
book,  that  is  good  enough  to  receive  a  notice  in  our  periodical,  is  also  worthy  of 
a  close  examination.  We  certainly  should  think  the  compliment  paid  to  tlie  Edi- 
tor of  a  work  so  noted,  as  equivocal  as  that  conferred  on  our  readers  by  ourpr^ 
suming  to  judge  for  and  recommend  to  them  what  we  would  not  spend  time  to 
examine  closely.  We  have  deliberately  read  the  two  last  nvmbers  of  the  Pearl ,  aad 
think  it  worthy  its  honorable  location.  We  can  see  no  just  reason  why  it  should 
not  supersede  the  New  York  Mirror  in  New  England.  With  that  portion  of  patron- 
uge  now  conferred  on  the  Mirror  in  the  Northen  States,  the  Boston  Pearl  might 
become  as  permanently  established  as  that  work  ;  while  in  the  very  garden  of  lit- 
erature and  taste,  it  would  not  fail  of  commanding  more  than  equal  advantages  is 
to  the  writers  and  artists  necessary  to  its  superiority.  Meanwhile  we  would  re- 
commend to  those  of  our  State  who  wish  to  procure  an  interesting  and  valuable 
weekly  journal  to  subscribe  for  the  Pearl — ^they  could  not  ornament  their  centre 
tables  better. 


Drawing. — We  have  lately  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  drawing  by  Mr. 
Seager,  and  would  advise  those  young  ladies  of  our  city  who  wish  to  perfect 
themselves  in  this  delightful  and  femenine  art,  to  call  at  his  rooms  in  Middle-st 
where  they  will  be  certain  of  finding  an  accomplished  instructer,  and  one  who  is 
master  of  his  ait. 
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ADDRESS 

or  THE   PORTLAND    MAGAZIKE  TO   ITS    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Sweet  Ladies,  welcome  me — I  come, 

A  spirit  from  the  bed 
Of  sleeping  years,  whereon  the  last 

Has  laid  his  hoary  head. 
Oh,  let  your  lips  with  smiles  be  dress' d — 
1  bear  yoa  offerings  from  his  breast. 
No  jewelry  of  ice  I  bring, 

Or  robe  of  mountain  snow. 
Such  as  our  northern  winters  fling 

O'er  the  high  mountain's  brow — 
Cold,  freezing  gifts  shall  ne'er  be  mine 
To  offer  on  so  fair  a  shrine. 

1  took  not  from  the  breast  of  May, 

In  all  its  blossoming, 
One  little  bud  or  flower  away. 

Around  your  brows  to  cling — 
1  knew,  though  sweet,  they  must  despair 
To  rival  beauties  blushing  there. 

I  bring  no  rain-bow  from  the  sky. 

No  fruit  from  summer  tree. 
Nor  gorgeous  colorings  that  die 

Autumnal  drapery. 
Such  gifls,  though  in  their  season  dear. 
Have  perished  with  the  dying  year. 

In  the  broad  sea  of  science  I 

Have  div'd  for  many  a  pearl, 
Drank  of  the  spring  of  poesy, 

Where  glorious  wings  unfurl — 
And  from  the  deep,  pure  mine  of  thought 
Full  many  lustrous  gems  have  brought. 

Ladies,  are  these  an  offering  meet 
To  lay  this  morning  at  your  feet? 
13 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine  ] 

THE  NEW  TEAR; 

The  last  sun  of  December  has  set,  and  the  first  morning  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-five  has  just  dawned  upon  us.     This  annu- 
al division  of  time,  each  year  embracing  the  successive  seasons,  and 
presenting  them  in  all  their  variety,  usefulness  and  beauty,  is  hap- 
pily adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
rapid  flight  of  our  days  and  the  consequent  importance  of  a  wise 
improvement  of  them.     The  point  of  time  which  terminates  one 
year  and  is  the  eommencement  of  another^  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  considered  as  an  elevation  from  which  we  are  able  to  take  are* 
trospective  view  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  been  passing 
during  the  decay  and  death  of  winter — the  vernal  youth  and  beau- 
ty of  spring,  with  all  its  charming  promises  and   blossoms — the 
expanded  opulence  and  glory  of  summer — ^the  abundant  treasures  of 
autumn,  gradually  followed  by  the  chills  and  then  the  desolation 
which   marked   the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  while  thus  tak- 
ing this  farewell   view,  we  are  able  also  to  recall  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  feelings,  pleasures,  hopes  and  enjoyments  peculiar  to  each 
portion  of  the  year ;  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  causes  which 
produced  them  and  gave  to  them  their  exciting  interest.    From  the 
same  elevation  we  may  have  an  indistinct  prospect  of  the  year  on 
which  we  have  entered,  in  the  undulations  of  its  general  surface — 
its  mountains,  hills  and  plains — its  gloomy  forests — ^its  lovely  groves 
— ^its  sunny  fields — its  glassy  streams  and  csuntless  varieties ;  and 
in  anticipation  enjoy  the  future  as  we  approach  it  with  all  the  de- 
light of  hope  and  almost  an  assurrance  of  realizing  the  blessings 
which  we  fondly  behold  painted  in  the  rainbow  and  on  the  cloud 
before  us.     Each  of  the  views  abovementioned,  to  a  contemplative 
and  reflecting  mind,  is  full   of  instruction ;  and  when  duly  consid- 
ered, may  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  us.     Let  us  consider  each 
a  few  moments,  and  in  so  doing  let  us  gain  wisdom  as  we  advance 
in  years ;  and  from  the  monitorial  lessons  of  the  last  day  of  the  ez- 
piringj  and  the  first  of  the  new  bam  year,  annually  become  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  ourselves,  our  duties  and  our  failings — our 
destiny  and  our  grounds  of  hope— our  reasons  for  gratitude  for  the 
past  and  for  contentment  in  future. 
Let  us  now,  standing  as  we  do,  on  this  interesting  eminence,  in 
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the/br$t  place,  look  back  and  trace  our  progress  through  the  vicissi-* 
tildes  of  the  last  yeu  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  have  done  our 
datj  in  the  stations  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  whether  proyi* 
dentiallj  or  in  virtue  of  our  own  wishes  and  arrangements.  Let 
those  of  vks  who  are  united  in  marriage,  and  have,  of  course,  made 
the  most  solemn  vows  at  the  altar,  of  enduHug  constancy,  tender- 
ness and  affection,  examine  ourselves  and  enquire  how  far  we  have 
redeemed  the  sacred  pledges  which  were  there  mutually  given ; 
how  far  a  q>irit  of  kindness  and  conciliation  has  marked  our  con- 
duct, or  how  far  impatience,  passion  or  irritability  have  disturbed 
the  domestic  circle — exhibited  dangerous  examples  and  rendered 
home  the  residence  of  jealousy  or  discord,  instead  of  unbroken  har- 
mony and  the  whole  family  of  the  gentler  virtues ;  how  far  the 
heart  has  been  preserved  in  truth  and  purity  or  lost  in  debasement 
In  the  relations  of  parents  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
have  we  affectionately  discharged  the  duties  which  those  relations 
imposed  ?  Have  the  parents  trained  up  their  children  in  the  way 
in  which  they  should  gOj  and  taught  them  by  example  as  well  as 
precept  that  wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths 
peace  ?  Have  they  impressed  the  solemn  truth  that  if  they  wish  to 
be  lovely  and  be  loved,  they  must  learn  early  to  be  good  and  virtu- 
ous ?  Have  they  admonished  them  to  be  guarded  against  the  dan- 
gers of  temptation  and  to  keep  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
coutaminated  by  the  world  and  its  vices  ?  And  have  the  children 
been  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  their  parents,  and  endeavored  to 
repay  them,  in  some  commendable  degree,  for  their  unwearied  care 
and  attention  ?  Have  they  soothed  and  comforted  them  in  tlie 
weary  hours  of  sickness,  and  softened  their  pillows  amid  the  inqui^ 
etudes  and  decays  of  nature.  As  brothers  and  sisters  have  our 
hearts  been  united  in^the  bonds  of  affection ;  has  the  law  of  kind- 
ness been  constantly  on  our  tongues  ?  Have  we  gratefully  and  har- 
moniously enjoyed  the  blessings  which  have  been  provided  for  us 
by  the  unceasing  care  of  our  parents ;  or,  after  they  had  gone  down 
to  the  land  of  silence,  have  we  forgotten  our  duties,  and  indulged 
in  bitterness  of  feeling  and  contention  in  the  division  of  their  boun- 
ty? Have  we  cherished  those  feelings,  as  frtends  and  neighbors 
and  fellow  christians,  which  led  the  good  Samaritan  to  deeds  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  make  the  fatherless  and  widow  weep  tears 
of  joy,  or  have  we  closed  our  hearts  and  our  hands  in  reply  to  the 
cries  of  the  needy,  and  left  them  to  suffer  in  sorrow  and  disconsola- 
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tion  ?  Have  we  all,  of  every  station  and  relation  in  society  cherisli* 
ed  feelings  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love,  or  those  of  a  selfish  and 
ungenerous  character,  and  even  of  resentment  and  settled  animosity? 
In  bidding  farewell  to  the  departed  year,  all  these  subjects  should 
be  recalled  to  our  minds,  and  our  attention  should  be  awakened  eves 
to  solicitude  in  order  that  in  this  review  our  hearts  should  be  made 
better,  and  more  virtuous  resolutions  formed,  and  strengthened  bj 
all  those  considerations  which  are  adapted  to  influence  us  as  ae- 
countable  beings,  blessed  as  we  are  with  the  hopes  and  the  promises 
of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  extend  our  view  to  the  year  be- 
fore us,  and  make  arrangements  for  our  journey  to  its  close,  without 
exposing  ourselves  imprudently  to  those  dangers  of  a  moral  charae- 
ter  from  which  the  most  secure  of  its  paths  are  not  entirely  free.  If 
the  course  we  have  been  pursuing  during  the  past  year  has  exempt- 
ed us  from  those  sufferings  which  are  the  usual  consequences  of 
neglecting  our  duties  and  indulging  in  forbidden  pleasures ;  if  our 
journey  has  been  pleasant  and  our  fellow  travellers  have  multiplied 
our  comforts  and  increased  our  desire  and  ability  to  dispense  bless- 
ings around  us,  then  let  us  now  resolve  with  steadiness  to  pursue 
the  same  course— cultivate  the  same  principles — guard  our  hearts 
in  the  same  manner  against  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  the  world, 
as  we  too  often  find  it,  and  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  this  year  and 
through  life,  assured  that  the  further  we  proceed  the  more  refresh- 
ing will  be  the  breezes,  and  the  more  delightful  the  climate  and  the 
prospect,  until  the  land  of  peace  and  rest  shall  open  upon  our  view. 
If  on  the  contrary,  our  experience  has  taught  us,  and  our  sober  re- 
flections have  impressed  the  truth  on  our  minds,  that  through  the 
year  which  is  now  gone  forever,  our  course  has  been  wayward;  that 
we  have  been  seeking  happiness  and  peace  where  they  are  never  to 
be  found  ;  that  we  have  been  wandering  through  darksome  solitudes 
and  closing  our  eyes  upon  that  light  by  which  we  might  have  found 
the*dear  objects  of  our  search;  if  in  our  connection  with  those 
around  us  we  have  poisoned  the  bowl  of  joy  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  by  our  own  ungoverned  passions  and  feelings,  let  us  <<  do  no 
more  so  wickedly."  May  each  season  of  the  year  teach  us  how 
to  proceed  in  our  morcd  culture ;  how  to  produce  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness and  peace  in  their  proper  season,  so  that  we  may  be  in 
possession  of  these  precious  treasures  as  the  winter  of  age  shall  be 
gradually  closing  our  allotted  term  on  earth.  O.  P. 
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THE  liAST 

OF  THE  ROnSK   OF   YORK. 

It  was  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  of  all  old  England's  baronial  castles,  tliat 
which  the  widow  of  Edward  IV .  had  chosen  for  her  residence  ailer  leaving  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster.    Like  an  assembly  of  stony  giants  protecting  their 
broad  domain,  the  grey  turrets  reared  themselves  on  the  high  eminence,  from 
whence  they  overlooked  a  hunting  forest  of  many  thousand  acres ;  the  old  oaks  of 
which,  rustling  in  the  light  breeze,  produced  a  low,  glad  music,  as  if  nature  were 
audibly  rejoicing  that  the  bright  sun-light  poured  over  its  dewy  front  so  refresh- 
ingly.    But  there  was  other  and  louder  music  ringing  through  the  forest — a 
huntsman's  horn  sounded  merrily  in  one  direction,  and  was  answered  at  intervals 
fiom  an  opposite  extremity.    Nearer  and  nearer  became  the  proximity  of  the  two 
parties  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  till  the  last  notes  of  the  horn  brought 
one«MMnpany  on  the  verge  of  an  open  space,  from  whence  the  trees  and  underwood 
had  been  cut  away,  and  left  what  in  New- England  would  be  called  a  dtaring,  of 
scMne  two  or  three  acres.    The  first  of  the  hunting,  or  as  it  proved  to  be,  hawking 
party,  that  issued  from  the  branching  trees,  was  a  splendid  woman,  sitting  upon 
her  large,  white  horse,  as  if  he  were  a  moveable  throne,  and  curbing  his  proud 
head  till  his  angry  mouth  almost  rested  on  his  broad,  snowy  chest.    The  rider 
was  in  form  what  one  of  her  age  should  be,  large,  roundly  and  firmly  limbed,  with 
that  air  of  womanly  dignity  in  which  a  female  of  forty  should  never  be  deficient — 
her  lips  were  full  and  like  a  ripe,  red  cherry,  and  the  rich  blood  lay  in  her  check 
like  a  warm  fountain  of  molten  rubies.    Her  riding  cap  of  dark  velvet,  with  its 
heavy  plumes,  was  looped  up  from  her  broad,  white  forehead  with  a  string  of  jcw- 
eb  that  flashed  in  the  sun-light,  but  scarce  excelled  in  brilliancy  the  black,  lus- 
trous eyes  of  her  they  adorned.     For  an  instant  the  lady  drew  up  her  horse  and 
looked  about  her,  then  giving  a  sligh^  motion  to  her  budlc,  the  well-trained  beast 
gathered  up  his  limbs,  and  leaped  from  one  high  bank  to  the  other,  of  a  sniall 
stream  that  ran  between  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  the  opening  we  have  describ- 
ed.   Directly  she  was  followed  by  another  female  mounted  on  a  slender,  black 
hunter,  which  seemed  formed  on  purpose  for  his  delicate  burthen,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
years,  habited  in  a  dress  not  unlike  the  modern  riding-habit  of  an  American  horse- 
woman, though  of  richer  and  more  beautiful  materials.     The  long  skirt  of  dark 
green  hung  in  full,  heavy  folds  over  her  slender  form,  and  flowed  over  the  shining 
side  of  her  horse.     The  body  was  confined  over  the  full  yet  delicate  bust  up  to  tlie 
beautiful  throat,  by  a  succession  of  small,  golden  clasps,  into  each  of  which  was 
inserted  a  pure,  brilliant  diamond.     Unlike  that  of  her  mother's,  her  riding  cap  of 
corresponding  green  was  without  plumes,  and  twice  surrounded  by  a  finely  wrought 
chain    that,  terminating  in  tassels   of  spun  gold,  fell   to  her    shoulder.     One 
Uttie  hand,  covered  witli  its  embroidered  glove,  served  to  direct  the  motion  of  her 
graceful  steed,  and  on  tlie  otlier  a  falcon  was  confined  by  slight  throngs  of  colored 
leather,  which  now  and  then  drew  the  attention  of  its  mistress,  by  arching  its 
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neck  and  ruffling  up  iU  feathers  as  if  diadaining  such  delicate  thraldom.  A  \xoop 
of  retainers,  with  merry  faces  and  waTing  plrniw,  drew  around  the  two  ladies,  as 
they  checked  their  horses  in  the  centrfe  of  the  open  space,  when  the  eldest,  turning 
to  her  nearest  retainer,  demanded  if  he  knew  who  had  thus,  unlicensed,  preceded 
them  in  their  morning  sports  ?    The.  servant  answered  in  the  negative. 

<  Then  sound  thy  horn  again,'  commanded  she,  contracting  slightly  the  be«iiti- 
ful  arch  of  her  brow,  *  we  must  look  into  this— our  husband's  death  has  indeed 
unqueened  us,  when  our  sports  in  this  our  own  domain  is  broken  in  upon  by  noisy 
intruders.' 

As  commanded,  the  man  wound  a  long,  load  blast  from  the  horn  that  was  sus- 
pended to  his  neck.  In  an  instant  he  was  answered  by  another,  so  near  that  the 
whole  group  drew  their  reins  tighter,  and  turned  their  faces  to  the  part  of  the  for- 
est from  which  sounds  so  bold  had  issued,  and  from  which  a  troop  of  horsemen 
emerged  to  sight,  and  advanced  towards  those  who  had  so  peremptorily  summoned 
them. 

The  foremost  of  the  new  comers,  a  man  whose  rich  vestment  and  jewelled  star 
bespoke  him  of  high  rank,  had  scarcely  appeared  in  sight,  when,  with  an  uncon- 
trolable  feeling  of  disgust  and  surprise,  the  elder  lady  drew  in  her  advancing 
liorse  so  sharply  that  he  fell  back  on  his  baunchea ;  but  sudden  as  had  been  her 
emotion,  its  suppression  was  as  speedy.  Her  hone  had  scarcely  recovered  his 
footing,  when,  with  a  calm  brow  and  bland  smUe,  the  widow  of  £dward  IV.  ad- 
vanced to  meet  Richard,  the  murderer  of  her  three  sons ;  but  short  as  was  the 
distance  between  the  royal  two,  they  had  not  met  when  the  danger  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  drew  their  attention.  The  poor  girl  on  seeing  thus  unexpectedly  the 
usurper  of  her  throne,  and  the  murderer  of  her  household,  with  an  overpoweiing 
feeling  of  terror  involuntarily  checked  her  spirited  horse  so  suddenly,  that  he 
reared  and  almost  fell  backwards  upon  his  rider.  Losing  all  command  of  herself, 
she  allowed  the  hand  on  which  the  hawk  was  perched  to  fall  down.  Entangled 
by  the  throngs,  and  losing  his  hold,  the  disturbed  bird  fluttered  his  wings  against 
the  side  of  the  rearing  hunter,  who,  little  accustomed  to  salutations  so  rough, 
plunged  suddenly  forward  and  threw  his  rider  headlong  upon  the  moss  that  gath- 
ered over  the  roots  of  a  huge  oak,  which  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  its  brethren. 
The  beautiful  animal,  afler  performing  a  circuit  of  the  open  ground,  almost  ss 
dexterously  as  the  freed  hawk  had  made  its  noisy  exit,  came  up  to  where  his  mis- 
tress was  lying  apparently  lifeless,  and  shrinking  his  sweating  limbs  together, 
stood  trembling  like  a  whipped  hound  by^her  side.  Richard,  on  seeing  the  peril 
of  his  niece,  leaped  instantly  from  his  saddle  and  ran  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
fallen,  before  her  mother  could  disincumbcr  her  feet  from  their  entanglement  in 
her  riding  skirt.  The  soil  moss  on  which  the  princess  had  fallen,  prevented  the 
injury  she  would  otherwise  have  received.  She  was  just  opening  her  quivering 
eye-lids  when  Richard  bent  over  and  would  have  raised  her  in  his  defbrmc<I  arms. 
On  seeing  who  it  was  that  leaned  over  her  so  tenderly,  every  pale  feature  of  her 
fSice  gave  birth  to  its  own  peculiar  expression  of  an  abhorrence,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  one  so  delicate  to  know ;  but  when  she  felt  his  touch  upon  her, 
with  a  wild  cry,  as  if  a  serpent  had  attempted  to  enfold  lier,  she  spiiiug  up  and 
ran  forward  a  few  paces — ^then  seeing  her  young  horse  where  he  stood  in  motion- 
less contrition,  she  with  one  leap  sprang  to  her  saddle,  and  dashed  into  tiie  forest 
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on  her  way  to  the  caatie.  Richard  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  tpot  where  he  had 
been  eo  unexpectedly  repulsed^  and  looked  with  contracted  and  angry  featorea 
after  hia  flying  niece--then  taming  to  her  mother,  who  had  by  this  time  adyano- 
ed,  he  denancted  if  tnoh  was  the  reception  ehe  had  taught  her  daughter  to  give 
h«r  VBcle  and  king? 

There  was  a  flash  on  the  dowager's  brow-^but  whether  from  resentment  at  her 
dan^hter*s  unceremonioos  departure,  or  at  the  king's  rudeness,  was  uncertain ; 
bat  with  perfect  self  possession  she  answered, '  Tour  majesty  is  too  severe — with 
all  my  authority  I  cannot  prevent  my  daughter's  horse  rearing  when  my  hand  is 
Boi  on  his  bridle — ^nor  can  I  wonder  that  the  princess  was  frightened  passed  zea- 
soa,  when  she  was  cast  headlong  from  his  back.' 

*Traey  madam,'  replied  Richard,  <yet  methinks  nothing  short  of  downright 
hatred  eoald  cause  a  maiden,  so  young  and  tender  as  the  lady  Elizabeth,  to  shrink 
from  the  arms  of  her  father's  brother  as  if  he  were  a  basalisk,  and  to  leap  and  ride 
like  a  hair-brained  groom.* 

'  My  lord,'  replied  the  queen,  <  seriously  it  is  not  marvelous  that  the  horse  which 
eould  not  be  restrained  from  casting  off  his  rider,  should  take  the  bit  between  his 
teeth  and  choose  his  own  pace  and  direction.  Permit  me  to  say  your  grace  is 
somewhat  unreasonable,  to  blame  my  daughter  for  the  tricks  of  her  hunter.' 

Bichard  was  about  to  make  an  angry  answer,  when  she  interrupted  him,  and 
with  a  frank  smile  extended  her  hand,  *  Nay,  nay,'  she  said,  <  let  not  this  giddy 
girl,  or  unruly  beast,  create  anger  between  us,  my  liege,  but  receive  a  welcome 
fimn  your  brother's  widow,  and  partake  the  hospitality  of  our  poor  castle  yonder.' 
Richard  took  the  gracefully  extended  hand — ^  indeed,  fair  sister,  we  accept  your 
courtesy,  and  with  your  permission  will  escort  you  with  our  retinue  to  the  castle, 
where  it  was  our  intentio'ta,  after  seeking  sport  in  your  forest,  to  sojourn  a  few 
hours.'  Thus  saying,  he  assisted  her  to  her  saddle,  and  mounting  his  own  horse, 
rode  leisurely  by  her  side  towards  the  castle. 

Clara,  the  favorite  attendant  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  rose  from  her  tiresome  em- 
broidery frame  where  she  had  been  industriously  working,  shook  back  the  bright 
curls  that  fell  over  her  frank  forehead,  threw  up  her  white  arms  and  opened  her 
pretty  mouth  so  wide,  that  the  dimples  fled  to  her  cheeks  like  moving  rose-buds. 
In  short  Clara  performed  one  of  those  delicious  yawns  the  tired  and  lazy  love  to 
indulge  in ;  then  with  her  impatient  little  foot  she  kicked  over  a  pile  of  variegated 
worsted — ^ran  to  the  narrow  window  and  busied  herself  in  looking  out,  now  and 
then  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  scene  without  to  look  pityingly  on  the  tip  of 
a  rosy,  little  finger,  where  her  needle  had  pricked  up  the  skin  till  it  bled.  *  I  detest 
tapestzy,'  she  said  pettishly  to  herself, '  and  wish  my  lady  would  not  use  it,  or  would 
woik  it  all  herself.  Oh,  if  I  were  a  princess  now,  with  a  beautiful  little  horse  like 
my  lady's,  how  1  would  gallop — oh,  I  am  ^  tired  of  working  alone,  and  tearing 
ay  fingers  to  pieces' — and  she  stopped  her  mouth  with  the  taper  end  of  the  wound- 
ed finger,  and  again  busied  herself  in  gazing  from  the  window.  '  By  our  lady,' 
she  exclaimed  after  a  moment's  pause, '  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  eyes  over  the  old 
tapestry,  if  that  is  not  the  princess  galloping  black  Harry  like  a  mad  woman — 
what  can  it  mean  ? — she  comes  faster  and  faster^-now  she  is  in  the  court  and 
springs  to  the  ground  without  assistance.'    Clara  had  scarcely  time  to  let  herself 
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down  from  the  window,  where  she  had  been  balancing  henelf  on  her  1 
almost  breathlessly  the  princess  entered  the  room  with  her  cheeks  flashed  to  ndeep 
scarlet,  and  clenching  her  whip  in  her  slender  fingers  as  if  it  had  been^the  liuidle 
of  a  dagger.  She  threw  herself  into  a  large  armed  chair,  and  as  Clara  approacbed, 
motioned  her  back  with  an  impatient  movement  of  her  hand,  <  Look  from  the  win- 
dow/ she  said,  *  and  tell  me  if  any  stranger  approaches  with  my  mother— 4ne- 
thought  I  saw  her  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  as  I  dismounted— be  quick,  girl,  and 
tell  me  if  any  one  is  coming.'  Clara  did  as  she  was  bidden — ^but  instantly  she 
started  back  and  ran  to  the  seat  of  her  mistress,  exclaiming,  *  Alas,  my  poor  lady, 
why  comes  the  murderer  hither  f — would  he  strangle  the  dove  as  well  as  the  ear 
gles  of  your  royal  house  ?'  The  princess  hastily  arose  from  her  seat,  and  the  ftee 
of  her  attendant  grew  more  pale  as  she  looked  on  the  quivering  lips,  and  ashy 
paleness  of  her  features.  The  frightened  girl  could  only  cling  to  the  cold  hand  of 
her  mistress,  cover  it  with  affectionate  kisses,  and  beseech  her  to  be  comfinted. 
Elizabeth  again  sank  into  her  chair  and  shuddering  all  over,  murmured, '  Oh,  how 
my  heart  quaked  when  he  bent  over  me—and  his  touch — ^it  seemed  as  if  the  blood 
of  my  poor  little  brothers  was  dropping  over  me  from  his  mnrderoas  fingers. 
"What  step— what  noise  is  that  ?  He — dare  Ac  blast  my  eyes  again  with  hi*  wick- 
ed form  ?  Clara,  come  near  to  me — nearer' — and  grasping  the  young  girKs  hand, 
she  stood  with  pale  cheeks  and  parted  Up,  gazing  upon  the  door.  It  opened,  and 
the  queen-dowager  entered  alone.  Elizabeth  with  a  long  deep  relieving  sigh  sank 
again  into  bcr  chair. 

There  was  an  angry  flush  on  the  queen's  brow  as  she  advanced  and  addressed 
her  trembling  daughter — *  How  comes  it,'  she  demanded, '  that  we  were  left  thus 
unceremoniously  in  our  sports ;  and  why  hast  thou  presumed  to  insult  the  king 
and  a  guest  of  mine  ?'  Elizabeth  gazed  wildly  on  the  face  of  her  mother,  and  re- 
peated, <  My  king  ! — ^your  guest !' — and  tlien  she  continued,  as  if  involuntary,  to 
add,  *  The  mother  of  three  butchered  sons,  and  a  daughter  whose  throne  is  usorp- 
cd,  calls  the  murderer  and  tyrant,  king  ! — my  king,  mine — who  am  myself  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  this  realm  !' — then  suddenly  turning  to  her  mother  with  a 
smile  of  scorn,  the  first  that  had  ever  wreathed  her  sweet  lips  with  bitterness,  she 
exclaimed,  'The  next  wonder,  I  suppose,  will  be  a  request  that  I  shall  pay  my 
homage  to  this  murderous  uncle,  this  deformed  tyrant — that^I  should  kneel  at  the 
foot  of  my  own  throne,  and  beg  permission  to  kiss  the  hand  yet  red  with  the  royil 
blood  of  my  young  brothers.' 

The  cheek  of  the  dowager  was  pale  with  mingled  shame  and  anger,  for  she  had 
indeed  come  to  request  the  presence  of  her  daughter  at  the  dinner  she  was  abont 
to  set  before  the  king — ^but  she  saw  too  plainly  for  her  purpose,  that  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  young  girl's  feelings,  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  her  to 
appear  before  one  she  had  so  much  cause  to  dread,  in  truth,  so  great  was  her 
surprise  at  the  burst  of  feeling,  in  a  creature  hitherto  mild  almost  to  weakness, 
that  she  could  find  no  words  in  which  to  make  the  request,  much  less  to  enforce 
obedience.  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  she  assumed  a  look  of  wounded  ten- 
derness, and  winding  her  arms  around  the  agiUted  form  of  her  child  kissed  her 
white  cheek.  '  Thou  art  unkind,  Elizabeth,'  she  said, '  to  speak  thus  harshly  to 
the  mother  who  loves  thee,  and  who  sacrifices  her  own  feelings  to  her  fears  for  thy 
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iafetj.  But  throw  off  thy  heavy  dress  child,  and  bathe  these  throbbing  temples — 
that  nnibrtanate  fall  has  unsettled  thj  reason^  or  thou  wouldst  never  look  thus 
frowningly  on  thy  mother.' 

Elizabeth  wholly  overcome  with  her  mother's  kindness,  clung  weeping  to  her 
bosom.  *  Pardon,  dear  mother,  pardon  me — indeed,  I  think  my  head  is  not  quite 
right— the  sadden  appearance  of  that  wicked  man/ 

The  queen  again  kissed  her,  and  said  hurridly,  <  Well,  well,  soothe  thyself  and 
go  to  thy  couch  awhile.  Come  hither,  Clara/  she  continued,  <  and  conduct  the 
princess  to  hex  chamber — and  hearken  girl,  let  no  other  person  approach  her 
till  she  is  better.*  Thus  saying,  she  raised  the  sobbing  young  creature  from  her 
bosom,  and  again  pressing  her  lips  to  her  forehead,  before  she  departed  to  apolo- 
gae  for  her  absence  to  the  king,  who  impatiently  waited  her  appearance  in  the 
banqueting  room. 

Claia  supported  her  young  mistress  to  the  adjoining  bed-chamber,  and  after 
aasisUng  her  to  disrobe  and  seeing  her  stretched  upon  her  couch,  she  went  to  a 
heavy  table  of  carved  wood  that  stood  near,  and  poured  an  opiate  from  one  of 
ill  loi  ei-bottles  of  chased  gold,  which  she  prevailed  upon  the  princess  to  swallow, 
and  then  stood  by  her  bed  side  patiently  watching  her  features  as  they  settled 
into  the  repose  of  sleep,  as  calmly  and  as  beautifully  as  the  water-lilly  contracts 
its  delicate  petals  when  the  sun  goes  down.  The  Jarge  mirror  that  hung  opposite 
Ibe  bed  in  its  frame  of  massy  silver,  never  reflected  two  more  lovely  objects  than 
that  royal  girl  and  her  Hebe-like  attendant,  who  bent  anxiously  over  her  like  a 
bkxsoming  rose  protecting  the  snow-drop  that  had  sought  shelter  under  its  shadow. 
When  certain,  from  the  low  regular  breathing  of  the  princess,  that  she  was  in  a 
sound  sleep,  Clara  stole  noiselessly  into  the  anti-room,  and  there  kept  a  patient 
watch  of  many  hours.  The  sun  was  just  pouring  its  setting  rays  in  a  flood  of 
light  through  the  stained  windows,  when  with  a  bounding  heart  Clara  heard  the 
king  and  his  retinue  assemble  in  the  court  and  leave  the  castle.  The  noise  of 
their  horses'  hoofs  had  scarcely  died  away  in  the  distance,  When  the  quccn-dowa- 
gei  entered  the  anti-room,  and  demanded  if  the  lady  Elizabeth  slept — then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  passed'on  to  the  bed-chamber  and  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains that  concealed  her  daughter,  who  lay  in  a  quiet  slumber,  her  long,  golden 
lashes  lying  upon  her  cheek,  that  had  regained  its  delicate  white  with  a  siight 
color  breaking  through  like  the  faint  tinge  on  the  outer  leaves  of  the  American 
water-lily.  One  little  hand  was  thrust  under  the  cheek  that  lay  next  tlie  pillow, 
and  half  concealed  by  the  mass  of  bright  hair  that  had  escaped  from  under  the  pure 
lawn  of  her  night  coif  and  fell  in  beauty  over  her  shoulder;  the  other  had  crept 
oat  from  her  richly  laced  sleeve,  and  lay  in  slender  beauty  on  the  crimson  coun- 
terpain.  <  She  is  indeed  beautiful,  most  beautiful,'  and  a  smile  like  sun-light 
gleaming  on  ripe  fruit  broke  over  the  mother's  face  as  she  said  this,  with  a  proud 
feeling  at  the  heart,  and  looked  on  her  lovely  child.  But  instantly  a  frown  swept 
ill  shadow  over  her  broad  forehead,  as  she  brought  to  mind  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  after  their  meeting  with  the  king.  <  But  how  am  I  to  accomplish  this 
onion,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  if  she  should  prove  obstinate  as  much  as  I  fear  she 
will  afler  what  I  have  witnessed  to  day — but  no  matter,  my  word  is  pledged,  and 
if  I  wonld  not  ever  remain  powerless,  as  I  am,  it  must  be  performed— yes,  even 
tiwngh  he  were  ten  times  her  uncle,  and  ten  times  a' — murderer,  she  wa«  aboqt  to 
14 
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have  added  ;  but  the  thoughti  of  her  children — ^her  murdered  babes — tbe  little  onei 
that  had  nestled  in  h'^r  boaom,  and  now  laj  boned  in  their  own  blood,  came  orer 
her,  and  for  a  moment  hot  tears  rolled  over  her  cheek  as  she  pressed  a  kiss,  a  wq- 
ther's  kisS|  on  the  cheek  of  her  daughter — tliat  daughter  she  was  about  to  sacrifice— 
such  as  her  first  born  received  before  sorrow  and  ambition  had  choked  up  the 
fountain  of  maternal  love — then  sighing  heavily  she  turned  awaj,  and  the  goldeo' 
fringed  drapery  closed  over  the  sleeper.  As  if  her  better  angel  had  been  thus  skat 
out,  the  queen  shook  off  her  momentary  emotion  and  left  the  room. 

Since  the  morning  the  Queen  had  listened  to  proposals,  and  entered  into  plus^ 
that  must  forever  rest  like  a  mildew  on  the  purity  of  her  fame.  She  had,  in  a 
private  interview  with  Richard,  consented  to  yield  her  beautiful,  pure  daughter  to 
his  bloudy  arms  as  a  bride,  so  soon  as  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  an  historical  fact,  al together  disgraceful  to  our  sex,  that  Richard, 
the  most  cruel  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  EngHsh  history,  married 
for  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  a  young  Prince  whom  he  had  murdered  with  his 
own  hands;  and  afler  her  death  won  the  consent  of  Edward's  widow  to  unite  himself 
in  an  unholy  marriage  with  his  own  niece,  ailer  having  imbued  his  hands  in  the 
life  of  her  brothers.  Lady  Macbeth,  the  creature  of  Shakespeare^s  intellect,  ia 
her  wicked  ambition,  is  less  revolting  to  us  in  the  very  act  of  murder,  than  this 
woman,  who  consented  to  offer  up  the  purity  of  a  lovely  child  on  the  altar  of  her 
own  aspiring  hopes.  Thrown  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  King  from  her 
high  station  of  power,  her  sons,  the  tender  props  of  her  remaining  greatness,  cat 
down,  and  their  murderer  seated  on  the  throne  to  which,  afler  their  death,  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  had  an  undoubted  right,  she  looked  upon  her  as  (he  only  step- 
ping stone  by  which  she  could  hope  to  ascend  to  her  former  greatness;  and  she 
scrupled  at  no  means  that  held  out  a  promise  to  raise  her  from  the  tiresome  life 
of  a  private  gentlewoman — a  life  for  which  her  former  exaltation  and  restless 
spirit  of  intrigue  had  entirely  unfitted  her.  Immediately  afler  the  usurpation  of 
Richard,  she  had  entered  privately  into  a  negociation  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
then  in  Brittany,  promising  him  her  aid  and  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  mar- 
xiage,  if  he  could  find  means  to  raise  an  army  aj^^^url  the  tyrant  from  hia  throne. 
Richmond  accepted  the  proposals,  and  sent  by  th^eturning  messenger  a  written 
promise  to  marry  the  Princess  immediately  ^fler  his  arrival  in  England.  The 
Queen,  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  her  proposals,  lost  no  opportunity  of  en- 
hancing,  bj  glowing  encomiums  on  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  handsome  young 
Earl,  the  favorable  impression  her  daughter  had  conceived  of  him.  Thus  the 
mother  artfully  succeeded  in  enlisting  her  daughter's  feelings  in  favor  of  her 
plans.  Still  their  success  was  uncertain,  and  a  discovery  absolutely  ruinous  to 
the  hopes,  and  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Queen.  It  was  fear  that  Richard  had 
discovered  her  intentions,  as  much  as  surprise,  that  had  caused  her  to  recoil,  as 
we  have  described,  on  meeting  him  in  the  forest.  But  he,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
castle,  speedily  terminated  her  anxiety  by  making  his  iniquitous  proposals.  Tlius 
a  speedy  and  unexpected  road  to  power  was  opened,  unconnected  with  the  uncer- 
tainties and  dangers  attending  her  alliance  with  Richmond ;  and  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate an  instant  in  resolving  to  recall  her  emissaries,  break  her  promise  to  the  Earl, 
and  place  her  daughter  on  the  throne ;  nor  had  the  iniquity  of  the  arranfement, 
and  the  probable  opposition  of  the  Princess,  occurred  to  her  till  she  stood  by  the 
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nde  of  her  bed,  and  looked  in  the  stillness  of  night  on  her  slumbering  form  as  it 
lay  before  her  shrined  in  its  own  loveliness. 

For  sereral  days  after  her  meeting  with  the  King,  the  Princess  remained  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  nervous  excitement.  Her  mother  had  not  yet  dared  to  inform  her 
of  the  guilty  contract  she  had  made ;  and  as  nothing  new  occurred  to  shock  her 
delicate  nature,  she  gradually  regained  tranquillity.  Her  sweet  smile  again 
followed  the  gay  sallies  of  the  witty  Clara,  who  was  indefatigable  in  her  exer- 
tions to  excite  the  drooping  spirits  of  her  mistress.  One  evening  she  had  gone 
to  the  closet  of  the  Queen  dowager  in  search  of  a  book  of  manuscripts  the  Prin- 
cess wished  to  see,  when  she  was  interrupted  in  her  search  by  the  voice  of  the 
Queen  approaching  the  door.  Frightened,  she  scarce  knew  why,  the  young  girl 
attempted  to  leave  the  room  unseen  :  but  finding  it  impossible,  she,  without  re- 
fecting on  what  she  was  about,  raised  the  rich  tapestry  that  hung  along  the  wall 
and  concealed  herself  behind  its  folds.  The  drapery  had  scarcely  fallen  over  her 
when  the  Queen  with  another  person  entered.  After  securing  the  door,  Clara 
heard  her  advance  to  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  address  her  compan- 
ion.   •  Now  Dorset,'  she  said  *  give  me  thy  tidings.' 

Clara  had  not  yet  seen  the  face  of  the  Queen's  companion,  but  the  first  sound 
of  his  rich  voice  caused  her  nerves  to  thrill  like  the  strings  of  an  ^olian  harp ;  for 
the  musical  tones  were  those  that  had  often  stirred  her  pulses  like  living  poetry. 
With  a  palpitating  heart  she  ripped  open  a  little  of  the  tapestry,  and  through  the 
opening  saw  the  handsome  features  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  table  opposite  his  mother.  He,  with  the  smile  of  one  who  brings  glad  tidings, 
was  answering  her.  '  All  has  succeeded  well,'  he  said,  *  my  followers  are  ready  ; 
all  oar  partisans  are  in  preparation,  and  in  small  parties  to  escape  detection,  are 
inarching  towards  the  camp  of  Richmond.* 

The  Queen  sat  down  and  was  deadly  pale,  as  she  said  in  a  quick  startled  voice, 
'The  camp  of  Richmond,  sayest  thou  ? — What— where  is  the  Earl?' 

*In  England,  fair  mother,'  replied  the  young  man,  bending  down  and  looking 
vith  an  exulting  smile  in  her  face, '  but  what  means  this  silence — is  my  tidings  to 
be  received  with  white  lips  and  angry  eyes  ?  I  had  hoped  that  my  dutiful  exer- 
tjooa  in  your  cause  would  have  won  me  at  least  one  smile  of  welcome.' 

The  Queen  drew  her  hand  several  times  slowly  across  her  forehead,  as  if  at  a 
kMs  for  words  to  express  what  she  wished  to  say.  At  length  she  met  her  son's  en- 
qoiring  look,  and  her  eyes  glanced  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another,  as  if  to 
avoid  his,  while  she  said,  <  Thou  didst  not  then  receive  my  message  ?' 

'  What  message,  mother  ?  I  have  received  none,  and  thought  my  directions 
explicit.' 

'  Nevertheless,  I  had  sent  to  request  thee  to  stir  no  farther  in  this  matter,  having 
changed  my  intentions  with  regard  to  Richmond.' 

*  Wherefore,  madam,  explain,  I  beseech  you  V 

The  Queen  did  explain ;  and  Clara  in  her  concealment,  heard  with  horror  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  made  to  sacrifice  her  mistress.  With  difficulty  did 
she  prevent  herself  from  rushing  forth  and  upbraiding  the  unfeeling  mother,  who 
thus  deliberately  planned  the  destruction  of  her  child.  Quivering  in  every  joint, 
■be  suppressed  her  indignation,  and  with  a  bounding  heart,  heard  Dorset  spring 
from  his  seat  and  angrily  pace  the  room,  as  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  *  By  my  faith , 
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madam,  were  you  xrho  propose  this  sacriiice,  ten  times  my  mother,  I  would  pm- 
teit  against  its  atrocity — yes,  even  though  our  assistance  and  my  gentle  Mier's 
band  were  not  pledged  to  Richmond.  By  my  patron  saint,  it  shames  me  nneb 
that  thoughts  so  evil  could  for  a  moment  rest  with  my  mother.  What,  wed  her 
to  her  father's  brother  ?     Horrible  !' 

There  was  a  fearful  working  of  wrath  in  the  features  of  the  Dowa^r,  as  her 
son  paused,  struck  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table,  and  stood  before  her  in  the  m^- 
esty  of  his  honest  indignation.  But  she  checked  her  burning  resentment  with 
the  strong  mastery  with  which  she  had  learned  to  curb  her  most  violent  feeliags, 
and  with  the  same  sweet  tone  and  artful  blandishment  that  had  won  her  the  hsnd 
of  Edward,  she  sought  to  soothe  tlie  purturbed  feelings  of  her  son,  and  to  bend 
him  to  her  purpose.  Long  and  eloquently  she  argued  to  conyince  him  that  the 
Fope  had  full  power  to  do  away  with  the  sin  of  a  union  formed  within  the  fmind- 
den  pale  of  consanguinity.  True,  her  yoicc  trembled  a  little,  as  she  defended 
Richard  from  the  charge  of  nmrderiug  her  children,  which  Dorset  brought  against 
him — still  she  did  attempt  it;  but  vainly,  as  she  might  have  seen  by  the  contemp- 
tuous saiile  that  lurked  about  the  lip  of  the  Marquis.  She  attempted  to  excite 
his  ambition — spoke  of  former  honors,  her  hand  while  in  power  had  heaped  upon 
him,  and  promised  to  multiply  tlieni  would  he  assist  her  in  her  present  scheme  of 
aggrandizement — but  promises,  sophistry,  and  even  tears  were  inefiectual.  Dor- 
set listened  impatiently,  and  tlien  walked  towards  the  door,  saying,  *  Madam,  yoa 
have  a  right,  if  you  choose,  to  forfeit  your  given  pledge,  but  I  am  more  chary  of 
my  honor,  and  therefore  sliall  depart  immediately  for  Richmond's  camp  with  the 
forces  I  have  collected.' 

'  Stay,  Oorset,  thou  lovest  my  daughter's  attendant,  the  beautiful  Clara,  and  as 
I  think,  would  fain  wed  her.' 

The  hot  blood  rushed  over  the  face  of  tlie  young  marquis,  and  his  eye  fell  un- 
der the  triumphant  glance  his  mother's  bent  upon  him.  Clara  gasped  for  breath 
as  she  heard  him  reply,  <  You  have  guessed  rightly,  madam,  I  do  indeed  love  the 
person  you  speak  of,  but  it  is  with  the  honorable  affection  of  an  honest  heart,  and 
con  have  no  connection  with  the  affair  in  question. 

*  Thou  hast  given  me  thy  word  not  to  wed  without  my  consent' 

*  I  have,  madam,  and  hold  it  inviolate.' 

*  Promise  mo,'  siid  the  Queen,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  her  son's  arm, 
'promise  me  that  thou  wilt  not  join  this  Richmond,  and  I  in  return  will  consent  to 
thy  union  with  Clara,  if  she  prove  to  have  sprung  from  a  noble  slock." 

'  No  madam,  no,'  replied  Dorset,  shaking  off  the  white  hand  that  lay  on  his  arm, 
'  great  as  is  the  inducement  I  cannot  sacri6ce  my  honor.' 

The  Queen  again  grasped  his  arm  as  he  w^as  about  to  depart,  '  Thou  art  not 
pledged  to  assist  Richmond  personally — let  thy  forces  be  put  under  the  command 
of  some  other  person ;  then  thy  pledge  will  be  redbemed  and  thy  lovely  wife  won.' 

Dorset  hesitated.  'And  were  I  to  consent,  to  whom  could  I  yield  the  command?' 
he  inquired. 

There  was  a  lurking  triumph  in  the  Queen's  eye,  as  she  feigned  to  reflect,  and 
then  named  *The  Earl  of  Stanley — he  is  father-in-law  to  this  base,  slip  of  Lan- 
caster,' she  said, '  and  thou  canst  not  fear  that  his  zeal  will  fail  in  this  cause-* 

Afler  some  hesitation  Dorset  consented  to  give  up  the  command  of  his  men  to 
Lord  Stanly,  and  to  remain  inactive   in   the   coming  contest.     His  mother  a^ain 
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pffomuied  her  consent  to  his  union  with  Clara  when  her  parentage  ehould  be  prov- 
ed noble. 

C^arBy  quiyering  with  agitation,  had  witnessed  the  scene  in  which  she  was  so 
deeply  interested.  Her  head  was  dizzy  with  the  bright  prospect  thus  unexpected- 
ly opened  to  her }  and  now  as  a  flood  of  hopes  and  glowing  prospects  broke  oyer 
her  hearty  she  was  almost  wild  with  the  excess  of  her  happiness,  and  could  havs 
rushed  out  and  knelt  at  the  queen's  feet  in  the  fullness  of  her  gratitude. 

Dorset  kissed  the  hand  of  his  mother  and  lefl  the  closet.  The  queen  continued 
to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  till  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away,  then  with  a  low  exulting  laugh  she  said  aloud,  *  He  is  won  at  last,  and  at  a 
tnfling  price,  too — I  conld  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  pity  him  when  he  comes  to 
know  tb&t  this  pretty  maiden  is  the  daughter  of  my  superannuated  forester — yet 
had  it  not  been  so  I  dare  not  have  given  my  consent,  for  Dorset  is  not  one  to  brook 
a  broken  promise."  A  cold  chill  came  over  the  astonished  Clara  as  she  heard  this 
nnieeling  confession  of  duplicity ;  but  she  held  her  breath  as  the  queen  proceeded 
in  her  soliloquy.  *  I  was  right  in  choosing  Stanley ;  his  son  is  in  Richard's  power, 
and  will  be  a  sure  pledge  for  his  father's  services.  I  must  instantly  send  to  Stan- 
ley, and  request  him  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Richard.  I  must  write  to  him 
too,  or  he  may  suspect  my  agency  in  this  invasion.  But  what  have  I  to  fear  ? — Rich- 
mond must  fall  when  deprived  of  the  aid  my  son  has  collected.  My  daughter 
queen,  and  myself  again  powerful,  and  I  will  soon  find  means  to  win  the  thoughts 
of  Dorset  from  this  pretty  waiting  woman.  I  must  not  loiter — delay  is  dangerous,* 
she  added,  going  to  the  door  and  ordering  a  page  to  request  the  attendance  of  her 
secretary.  Impatiently  she  paced  the  floor  till  he  came,  and  then  dictated  her 
despatches ;  and  giving  a  signet  ring  and  a  purse  of  gold  to  the  secretary,  directed 
him  at  break  of  day  to  send  a  trusty  messenger  with  the  despatches,  first  to  the  king^ 
and  then  to  lord  Stanley.  Having  given  her  instructions  she  lefl  the  room  follow- 
ed by  the  secretary. 

Pale  with  agitation  and  astonishment  Clara  lefl  her  concealment.  At  first  in- 
the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  she  was  about  to  acquaint  Dorset  with  the  intended 
treachery  of  his  mother ;  then,  reflecting  that  such  a  step  would  only  cause  him  to 
hasten  to  the  camp  of  Richmond,  a  course  she  could  not  bear  to  contemplate,  she 
rejected  the  idea.  Could  she  but  delay  the  despatches — but  then  how  could  it  be 
done,  they  were  to  be  sent  away  at  day  break,  and  it  was  already  ten  in  the  even- 
ing. Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  her  brain.  Springing  for- 
ward with  a  look  of  wild  resolution  she  ran  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  and 
requested  permission  to  depart  in  the  morning,  on  a  visit  to  the  kind  old  cottagers 
from  whose  humble  home  her  bounty  had  raised  her.  The  gentle  princess  readily 
yielded  her  permission,  and  Clara  proceeded  to  put  her  adventurous  plan  into  exe- 
cution. Silently  she  stoic  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  queen's  pages,  and  c/)nvejed 
one  of  his  dresses  to  her  own  apartment.  In  this  she  disguised  herself,  and  before 
the  day  had  dawned  sufliciently  to  permit  the  secretary  to  distinguish  her  features, 
she  stood  before  him,  and  demanded  the  despatches  which  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
tlie  king  and  lord  Stanley.  The  unsuspecting  secretary  handed  her  the  precious 
documents,  together  with  the  signet  and  purse  of  gold.  She  placed  them  in  her 
bosom  and  descended  to  the  court,  where  a  horse  stood  ready  for  the  expected 
courier.    The  bold  girl  mounted  him  and  rode  leisurely  from  the  castle 

To  be  continued. 
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A  REMARKABLE  CITY. 


[For  the  Portland  Magaiine.] 


BUB  crrT. 

Voltaire  has  said  with  more  piquancy  than  truth,  that  the 
Greeks  are  so  degraded  a  nation,  that  Athens  has  lost  her  glorious 
name ;  and  is  called  Setines,  A  friend  explains  this  matter  so  satis- 
factorily, that  it  is  worth  repeating  and  remembering.  The  name 
is  formed  from  the  language  commonly  used  in  reference  to  the  city. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  Eis  Atkenoi — ^to  Athens.  Where  did  yon 
get  this  ?  Eis  Athefuu — in  Athens.  This  being  often  pronounced 
without  sounding  the  'first  two  letters  became  Sethiiuu.  And  the 
French  having  no  TTieta^  th^  Voltaire  has  supplied  its  place  by  a  t. 
So  Smyrna  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ismeer.  The  Greeks  say  Eit 
Smymeeny  pronounced  Ismeemeen.  As  Athens  was  called  Asta, 
80  Constantinople  was  always  spoken  of  par  excellence  by  the  Greeks 
as  He  Polisy  (the  city.)  Eis  teenpoUn^  (in  or  into  the  city,)  pro- 
nounced Isteembolin  or  Stamboul,  as  the  Greeks  seldom  pronounce 
more  than  the  last  letter  of  the  proposition  Eis,  And  Stamboul  is 
the  common  name  for  the  city.  Nice  is  now  called  Isnik.  The 
Greek  name  is  Nike,  He  nikeey  signifying  y!CtDry.  And  the  con- 
stant expression  about  the  city  was  Eis  nikeen — pronounced  Isnikeen. 
And  hence  called  by  the  Turks  Istiik.  This  latter  city,  interesting 
to  the  Christian  for  the  celebrated  council  once  held  there — ^to  the 
artist,  for  the  beautiful  fragments  yet  remaining  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, now  shares  with  many  of  its  compeers  the  dust  of  oblivion. 
At  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  A.  D.  325,  there  as- 
sembled within  its  walls  a  greater  number  of  Christian  ministers 
than  the  world  had  ever  before  seen  together.  From  the  splendid 
cities  of  Asia — from  the  caves  of  remote  Europe,  and  from  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  three  hundred  and  seventy  six  Bishops  and 
a  large  number  of  Priests  and  deacons  and  holy  men  assembled  in 
council,  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  church,  and  established 
the  celebrated  declaration  of  faith,  hence  called  the  Nicene  Creed. 
It  is  said,  that  the  appearance  of  this  city,  after  you  have  ascended 
the  hills  which  embosom  it,  is  of  the  most  striking  and  romantic 
character.  An  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  greets  the  eye — miqip* 
ed  by  streams  of  water  and  scenery  of  the  most  pleasing  aspect. 
In  its  centre  the  waters  of  the  famous  Lake  Ascanius  repose — fring- 
ed with   the  enlivening  green   of  the  forest  trees,  so   luxuriantly 
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beautiful  in  this  tropical  climate.  At  the  extremitj  of  this  lake  is 
situated  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  J^ice.  Its  walls  are  six 
miles  in  circumference,  and  are  of  an  imposing  height — from  twen- 
tj-five  to  thirt J  feet  and  fourteen  feet  thick  at  the  base;  and  bid 
fair  to  continue  for  centuries.  They  are  mantled  as  usual  with  par- 
apets and  battlements  and  the  walk  upon  the  summit  is  beautiful. 
The  entrance  is  by  three  gates,  the  one  inside  the  other  and  richly 
ornamented  with  figures  and  basso  relievos.  The  second  or  centre 
gate  is  of  magnificent  size  and  workmanship,  with  frieze,  cornices, 
and  all  the  ornaments  which  mark  the  pure  age  of  architecture ; 
and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  There  is  an  inscription  on 
the  fireize  over  the  gate  intimating  its  erection  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian. The  whole  exterior  is  imposing,  and  would  plainly  tell  the 
most  indifferent  observer,  that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities.  The  traveller  would  wonder  on  his  approach  to  this 
spot  at  the  circumstance  of  meeting  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  city  without  its  gates.  But  this  wonder  would  be  changed  to 
amazement  when  on  entering  its  walls  he  finds  neither  street — nor 
house — ^nor  inhabitant — ^nor  even  the  remains  of  either  of  them ! 
The  whole  enclosure  is  one  vast  solitude !  Of  all  the  splendid  pal- 
aces— marble  fountains — ^paved  courts — magnificent  amphitheatres, 
temples,  baths,  and  innumerable  dwellings  which  once  filled  this 
great  and  populous  city,  not  a  vestige  remains.^  The  only  trace  of 
any  buildings  having  existed  within  this  large  space,  are  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  a  Greek  chapel  yet  remaining,  covered  with  tra- 
cery in  Mosaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  and  figures,  worked  like 
embroidery  in  small  square  stones.  There  is  also  a  spot  on  which 
some  firagments  of  a  large  building  yet  remain,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  Palace  of  Constantine.  From  the  fragments  which 
yet  strew  the  spot,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  these  being 
the  remains  of  this  celebrated  palace.  Here  met  these  holy  men 
of  Christendom — ^the  illustrious  disciples  of  the  sainted  dead,  and 
though  their  declaration  of  faith— their  Creed,  yet  remains— their 
bones  whiten  every  land — their  very  names  are  lost  and  the  magnifi- 
cent and  time-defying  palace  in  which  they  assembled,  has  now 
crumbled  to  its  native  dust.  Nay  even  the  vast  and  populous  city 
in  which  they  met  has  been  swept  away  with  a  besom  of  destruc- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  moral  is  a  striking  one  and 
language  of  mine  would  do  it  injustice.  Zeituno. 
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THSS  BHIP'WRKCK. 

Look,  dearest,  to  the  south  and  see 

Yon  cloud  upon  the  sky, 
So  like,  if  such  a  thing  could  be, 

The  anger  of  thine  eye. 

It  sweeps  on  like  a  thunder  fold 

Flung  wildly  to  the  air, 
Or  like  a  pall  of  death,  unrolled 

By  demons  of  despair. 

Thus  spoke  he,  there  upon  the  moving  deck, 
Watching  the  gathering  clouds  go  sweeping  by, 
Then  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  pallid  cheek 
Of  her,  his  wife— cold,  pale  with  agony, 
She  clasped  her  sleeping  infant  to  her  breast, 
That  like  a  living  rose-bud  nestled  there. 
As  fledglings  lie  within  their  shelt'ring  nest, 
And  shrink  in  weakness  from  the  humid  air. 
Mow  bis  strong  arm  is  round  her  trembling  form, 
Yet  does  he  with  a  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Look  with  firm  spirit  on  the  gathering  storm, 
And  point  with  steady  finger  to  the  sky. 
Black  and  more  densely  dark  the  brow  of  heaven 
Bent  in  fc  wrath  above  the  heaving  sea, 
While  fierce  athwart  it  angry  clouds  were  driven, 
And  whirlwinds  tore  them  in  mad  revelry, 
riow  watery  mountains  gather  on  the  deep 
And  wildly  toss  their  foam  cap'd  heads  on  high. 
Onward  and  onward  bellowing  they  sweep, 
Mocking  the  winds  that  rush  so  madly  by. 

And  then  was  rent  that  fearful  cloud 

With  many  a  fiery  chain, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thundered  loud 

Above  the  battling  main. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  stars  at  last 

Had  melted  in  their  ire, 
And  thrown  upon  the  raging  blast 

Their  cataracts  of  fire. 

That  struggling  bark  braved  bold  and  gallantly 
The  threatening  waves,  the  elemental  strife, 
And  still  was  seen  as  it  dashed  proudly  by 
That  clinging  group,  the  ftther,  child  and  wift. 
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Her  pale  head  bent  above  the  waking  child, 

Thai  struggled  playful  in  her  cold  embrace, 

Then  with  sweet  mouth  and  dimpling  features  smiled 

And  patted  with  its  hands  her  mirble  face. 

Swift  came  the  blast,  and  on  iu  fearful  wings 

Lifted  the  mass  of  her  abundant  hair. 

Now  the  young  babe  to  her  chill  bosom  clings. 

And  shivers  wailing  in  the  lightning's  glare. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  that  foaming  mountain  now. 

And  lifts  the  vessel  high  upon  its  breast; 

Quick,  vivid  flashes  curl  around  the  prow, 

And  wreath  the  masts  with  many  a  fiery  crest. 

A  sudden  crash — a  plunge— one  fearful  cry 

She  strikes— she  sinks— and  from  the  quaking  deck 
The  husband  lifts  his  wife  and  child  on  high ; 
Then  plunges  boldly  from  the-  burning  wreck- 
The  waters  battle  fierce  against  his  breast. 
Bat  his  strong  arm  is  dashing  them  away; 
They  turn  more  madly  on  his  burthened  chest 
And  toss  him  onwards  in  a  shower  of  spray ; 
Yet  in  the  jaws  of  death  his  giant  grasp 
Bears  up  liis  wife— a  fearful  wave  once  more 

Wreaths  them  in  foam.    A  stifled  cry — a  gasp 

That  blessed  wave  has  borne  them  safe  on  shore.  Ev. 


HUSBANDS  AND  WiyES. 

Tbe  following  is  an  extract  from  an  amusing  article  in  the  Coort  Magazine. 
Ralph,  an  unfortunate  husband  governed  by  his  wife,  bets  an  old  grey  mare  against 
»fine  iteed  belonging  to  a  traveller  with  whom  he  falls  in  company,  that  the  ma- 
joritj  of  husbands  would  not  prove  to  be  under  the  subjection  of  which  he 
complained.  Ralph  started  lull  of  hope,  with  a  basket  of  stones  on  one  arm  and 
one  of  eggs  on  the  other.  He  was  to  leave  a  stone  at  every  house  where  the  hus- 
wnd  proves  to  be  in  his  own  unfortunate  predicament,  and  an.  egg  where  it  was 
otherwise.  Alas  for  poor  Ralph — he  returned  home  with  but  one  missing  egg  and 
*»  stones.    We  give  our  readers  his  visit  to  the  great  house  of  the  village. 

On  the  left  of  the  avenue  was  a  close  shady  walk,  and  Ralph, 
lainking  it  might  lead  through  another  part  of  the  demesne  to  the 
h»gb  road,  turned  into  it.  As  he  advanced  the  path  became  darker 
*jad  more  enclosed  by  trees,  and  so  intricate  that  our  hero  began  to 
tomk  he  had  missed  his  way.  He  went  on,  however,  through  vari- 
ous turnings  and  windings,  until  at  length  he  found  himself,  to  his 
swrise,  again  close  to  the  house.  The  path  he  had  taken  led  to 
the  western  wing  of  the  mansion,  and  terminated  in  a  flower  gar- 
den, which  lay  embowered  among  shrubs  that  concealed  it  from  the 
outside.    A  large  glass  door  opened  with  steps  upon  this  garden, 
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and  in  the  room  bejond,  a  small  but  elegantly  famished  study,  tat 

the  master  of  the  house,  the  stately  Earl  of  N ,  in  propria  per- 

8on&.  '  Ah,  ah  !'  exclaimed  Ralph,  as  he  ensconced  himself  behind 
a  spreading  acacia  that  stretched  its  branches  almost  over  the  porti- 
co, '  here  is  something  worth  losing  one's  way  for.'  The  whole 
scene  was  indeed  new  to  him,  and  exceeded  in  elegance  any  thing 
he  had  ever  witne*;sed  before.  He  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  rich 
carving  of  the  chairs  and  chiffoniers,  the  splendid  bindings  of  the 
books,  the  luxurious  couches,  the  bronzes  and  marble  statues,  and 
the  spacious  mirrors  that  decorated  this  little  temple  of  the  muses. 

Lord  N was  writing  at  a  table  covered  with  papers  ;  he  appear. 

ed  about  fifty,  and  his  countenance  bore  the  marks  of  care  and 
thought;  time,  too,  had  slightly  furrowed  his  brow  and  sprinkled 
his  locks  with  grey  ;  the  expression  of  his  features  was  haughty,  if 
not  severe,  and  as  Ralph  contemplated  his  lofty  bearing,  and  the 
proud  step  with  which  he  traversed  the  room  to  reach  down  a  book 
from  the  opposite  shelf,  he  could  not  help  repeating  to  himsdf 
*They  spoke  the  ^truth — he  is  indeed  an  awsome  man  !'  A  few 
minutes  had  elapsed  and  all  was  silent,  save  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  through  the  branches,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  the  study ;  it  was  softly  opened,  and  Ralph  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  little  fairy  foot,  in  a  black  satin  slipper,  advanced  into  the 
room.  The  Earl  looked  up  at  the  sound,  and  his  stam  features  re- 
laxed into  a  smile.  '  Come  in  my  love,'  he  said  ;  ^  that  gentle  tap 
is  an  ^open  Sesame'  to  which  my  door  always  yields  :  it  ever  tells 
a  welcome  tale  to  my  ears.'  'Nay,  but  it  shall  tell  an  «»-we1come 
one  now,  and  make  you  repent  having  admitted  an  enemy  into  the 
stronghold,  who  is  come  to  wage  war  against,  and  defy  the  Lord  of 
the  citadel  to  his  very  face.' 

So  saying,  the  owner  of  the  little  foot,  whose  silvery  tones  were 
•o  much  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  words  she  uttered,  bound- 
ed into  the  room.  She  was  a  young  and  lovely  creature,  sparkling 
with  youth  and  animation,  and  looked  more  like  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  than  his  wife.  Her  form  ^^as  slender  and  elastic,  and  the 
brilliant  gaiety  of  her  age  danced  in  her  bright  hazle  eye,  and  play- 
ed in  the  arch  smiles  that  dimpled  round  her  beautiful  mouth.  She 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stood  with  her  finger  uplift- 
ed, in  an  attitude  of  playful  tmger,  while  she  shook  her  glossy  locks 
at  the  Earl. 

'Well,'  said  he,  looking  fondly  at  her,  'and  pray  what  has  my 
'wrathful  dove  that  pecks  her  mate'  to  murmur  at  now?  why  are 
her  plumes  thus  ruffled,  and  what  are  the  high  crimes  and  nuade- 
meanors  he  has  to  atone  for?' 

'Crimes  indeed!'  exclaimed  the  countess,  pouting  a  lip  which 
might  have  rivalled  that  of  the  bride  in  Sir  John  Suckling's  halhnd^ 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 

'why  you  recreant  knight,  do  you  ask  the  question,  after  so  shame- 
fully deserting  your  ladye's  bower  fOr  this  gloomy  study,  and  pre- 
ferring those  dry,  dusty,  never-ending  papers  to  her  society ) — 'Rnt* 
fled  plumes,  forsooth !  why  I  protest  tis  enough  to  make  every 
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feather  rise  up  in  rebellion.  There  have  t  been  singing  all  the 
inoroing  to  amuse  my  p^urot,  and  painting  that  head  you  took  such 
a  fancy  to^  ingrate  that  you  are  ! — and  quarrelling  with  Fido  to  keep 
off  ennui,  until  I  got  so  weary  of  him  and  of  myself  too,  that  I  was 
half  tempted  to  commit  suicide  with  my  pallet-knife ;  but  here  I 
^MOj  ueFertheless,  come  to  quarrel  with  you  now,  and  to  worry  you 
out  of  this  castle  of  yours — so  ailons!  my  liege  lord  ;  the  foe  is  in 
your  camp;  surrender  at  discretion,  or  I  shall  begin  the  attack  by 
making  that  little  persevering  pen  prisonnier  de  guerre^  and  that  too 
without  chance  of  ransom.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Earl,  *  I  do  surrender,  my  fair  enemy,  but  not 
without  conditions — one  letter  more,  and  then,  dearest,  I  am  yours 
fi>r  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

^  And  I,'  said  she.  drawing  towards  her  a  low  stool,  and  seating 
herself  at  his  feet,  ^  shall  stay  to  see  that  you  are  faithful  to  your 
compact.  Nay,  now,  don't  frown — I  will  try  for  once  to  be  quiet 
while  you  are  writing,  and  shall  be  for  the  next  half  hour,  a  perfect 
miracle  of  taciturnity,  as  mute  and  inoimoveable  as  that  little  bronze 
Harpocrates,  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth.  Now  I  think  of  it,  you 
yourself  shall  be  warden  of  my  lips,'  added  the  lovely  creature, 
seizing  the  Earl's  left  hand,  and  folding  the  fingers  over  her  mouth, 
while  her  rounded  cheek  rested  in  the  ample  palm.  The  Earl  gaz- 
ed tenderly  at  her,  as  she  sat  at  his  feet,  her  lovely  head  leaning 
back  against  his  knee,  over  which  streamed  the  curls  of  her  long 
shining  hair,  while  her  bright  eyes  looked  laughingly  up  in  his  face. 
Ralph  thought  that  all  traces  of  severity  had  vanished  from  his 
countenance,  as  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  open  forehead,  and 
then  resumed  his  writing.  There  was  a  long  pause.  The  pen 
travelled  rapidly  over  the  paper,  and  Ralph  was  meditating  a  retreat, 
without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  wished-for  infor- 
mation, when  a  sudden  movement  of  the  young  countess  arrested 
him.     $he  started  up.  Impatiently  exclaiming, 

^Nay,  I  am  sure  you  have  broken  faith,  ana  are  playing  me  false; 
the  one  letter  »u«/  be  fi.nlshed  long  since;  and,  but  that  you  have 
been  frowning  so  terribly,  I  should  declare  you  were  penning  a  bil- 
let-doux to  some  bella  incognita — qui  sait  7  I  must  have  one  peep 
at  all  events;'  and  flinging  her  arm  round  his  neck,  sl^e  bent  over 
the  Earl  as  he  continued  h'ls  letter.  As  she  read  its  contents,  a 
shade  came  over  the  brow  of  the  lady,  and  her  gaiety  gave  way 
suddenly  to  a  grave  and  thoughtful  expression. 

'  So,'  she  said,  in  a  somewhat  altered  tone,  <  you  are  writing  to 

the  minister,  in  favor  of  that  horrid  old  Sir  John  L ,  though  you 

promised  me  to  give  your  interest  to  Mr.  W .' 

The  Earl  looked  perplexed  and  annoyed. 

*  I  did  not  promise  you,  my  love,'  he  said,  ^  and  as  for  poor  Sir 
John  L ,  why  dislike  him  so  much ;  he  is — ' 

'  flvery  thing  that  is  detestable,'  interrupted  the  countess ;  '  and 
you  are  a  sad  naughty  man  to  r^comm^nd  him,  after  telling  me  you 
isronld  support  .my  protege,  dear  old  Mr.  W- — :- ;  he  vnuAt  be  jyp- 
pointed,  indeed  he  must,'  she  added,  looking  up  in  her  lord's  face^ 
and  adjusting  his  thin  locks  with  her  taper  fingers.     The  Earl  t^-* 
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monstrated,  bat  his  grave  argniDents  were  all  overturned  by  ber 
lively  sallies  and  gay  pleasantry — bis  weighty  reasons  proved  an 
unequal  match  for  her  playful  badinage ;  and  the  light  weapons  she 
wielded  so  skilfully,  were  enforced  by  ^  wreathed  smiles'  and  en- 
dearing ways,  that  made  the  appeal  ii resistible.  The  Earl,  howev- 
er, still  held  firm,  when  suddenly  she  snatched  the  letter  out  of  his 
bands,  and  bearing  it  off  in  triumph,  flung  it  into  the  fire.  This 
was  a  coup  de  main  Ralph  was  quite  unprepared  for,  and  his  heart 
I  eat  high  for  the  result. 

The  Earl  frowned,  and  now  looked  vexed  in  good  earnest. 

Ralph  watched  him  with  eager  anxiety. 

*  There  go  Sir  John  L 's  hopes  to  the  winds,'   exclaimed  the 

countess,  as  the  last  remnants  of  the  consumed  paper  floated  up 
the  chimney.  *  Are  you  angry,  my  lord,  very  angry  with  roe,  for 
doing  so  noughty  a  thing?  Well,  I  confess  I  am  a  sad  girl, 
and  deserve  all  manner  of  punishment;  but  come,  I  know  you 
will  forgive  me — I  know  you  will,'  she  added  in  atone  half  playful, 
half  entreating, — 'pray  do  this  time,  and  1  promise,  en  vrai penitsnce 
never  to  transgress  again.' 

Her  husband  looked  at  her,  but  his  brow  remained  clouded  and 
unrelaxed  in  its  severity. 

*  So  you  won't  forgive  me,'  she  continued,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder — 'still,  still  inexorable  !     ^>ay,  if  I  had  thought  I  should 

have  made  you  so  very  angry '  she  stopped   short,  and   a  tear 

stole  into  her  dark  eye. 

There  was  a  moment's  struggle  between  love  and  displeasure  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Earl,  but  another  look  at  the  beautiful  sup- 
pliant decided  the  contest — he  clasped  her  fondly  to  him,  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  caused  her  an  instant's  pain,  and  overwhelm- 
ing her  with  the  tenderest  caresses  and  assurances  of  his  undimin- 
ished love. 

'  So,  then,  the  culprit  is  forgiven,  non  e  veroy^  she  said,  resuming 

her  gaiety ;  '  and  now  it  is  all  over,  I  shall  hate  Sir  John  L 

ten  times  more  than  I  did,  for  having  gotten  me  into  such  disgrace. 
Let  me  see,  is  that  terrible  frown  really  gone  }  Come,  I  shall  not 
believe  it  until  you  seal  my  pardon,  by  writing  another  letter,  and 
recommending  my  old  favorite  for  the  vacant  post.  Here,  this 
shall  be  my  stool  of  repentance,  and  I  will  act  Uarpocates  again, 
while  you ' 

'Act  the  old  fool,'  interrupted  the  Earl,  'by  indulging  the  silly 
caprices  of  a  spoiled  child  Hkc  yourself.' 

'Well,  if  you  choose  to  spoil  me ' 

'  I  must  pay  the  penalty,  you  would  say — then  be  it  so,'  he  ad- 
ded, reseating  himself  at  the  table,  '  for  I  see  after  all,  there  is  no 
resisting  you  in  any  thing.' 

'  Well,'  sighed  Ralph,  as  he  lightened  his  basket  of  another 
stone, '  'tis  a  disappointment  to  be  sure ;  but  (glancing  once  more  at 
the  graceful  form  and  lovely  face  of  the  youthful  countess,  as  she 
resumed  her  position  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl,)  if  there  ever  was  an 
excuse  for  mortal  man,  his  lordship  cannot  be  blamed  for  giving  np 
to  such  a  wife.' 
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Our  townsman,  Mellen's,  poems  have  been  lying  upon  our  table 
these  two  months,  reminding  us  of  our  engagement  to  say  something 
for  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Portland  Magazine  :  but  engagements 
of  various  kinds  have  prevented  us  from  taking  the  hint  thus  afford- 
ed us,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  eliciting  a  sigh  over  the  necessity 
which  circumstances  had  imposed  upon  us  to  forfeit  our  promise  so 
long,  and  a  new  determination  not  to  let  another  number  pasis  with- 
out redeeming  it. 

The  leading  trait  in  Mellen^s  poetry  is  devotion.  The  strongest 
impression  it  produces  is  that  the  author  is  a  good  man  as  well  as  a 
good  poet.  It  can  never  be  popular  poetry  from  this  very  cause. 
The  numbers  that  most  delight  the  multitude  are  of  a  livelier,  gay- 
er, more  joyous  strain.  "  The  Martyr's  Triumph  and  other  poems,," 
are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude, — for  the  multitude  cannot,  en* 
joy  nor  hardly  understand  them.  They  are  the  production  of  a 
scholar,  who  has  drawn  his  language  from  the  pure  fountain,  and  of 
a  thinker,  whose  mental  ken  has  a  scope  embracing  ^'noore  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy"  of  the 
every  day  world.  Perhaps  they  are  mystical,  and  some  may  say 
meaningless ; — and  to  such  as  say  so,  so  they  are.  Yet  Grenville 
Mellen  is  a  poety — and  his  inspiration  is  not  a  common  inspiration. 
The  beauty  of  the. natural  world, — the  breath  of  morning  and  even- 
ing airs,  the  harmony  of  birds,  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  works  of 
nature,  the  visible  proofs  of  God's  goodness  to  his  creatures,  are 
not  the  only,  are  not  indeed  the  chief  elements  of  that  inspiration. 
It  is  true  none  of  all  our  poets  more  clearly  than  Mellen, 

'<  Finds  tongues  in  trees^  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones, — '' 

But  his  truest  inspiration  is  of  a  higher  order.  His  verse  flows 
smoothest  when  Religion,  the  Ways  of  Providence,  the  Soul,  the 
end  of  our  being,  God  himself,  are  his  themes.  Instances  occur  to 
me  in  rapid  succession  proving  this.  He  is  writing  of  '^  Ocean 
Music," 

<'  things  of  harmony, 
Unseen  musicians  of  the  air  and  wave/' 
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and  as  his  thoaghts  wander  oyer  the  beautiful  imagery  called  up  bj 
his  subject,  his  mind  rises  froia  the  wave 

"  Up  to  the  mi^t^  and  Ineffable 
Who  fashionecTthia  sublimitj." 

<'  The  Host  of  Night"  is  to  him  the  origin  of  a  moral,  rebuldiig 
man's  vain  pride.  "  Lines^  on  seeing  w  Eagle  soaring  in  the  Aar 
turn  twilight"  terminate  by  wafting  the  reader  to  ^^  God's  pure 
throne — the  light  tha^  saves."  ^^  A  Night  ThoQgbt"  embodies  a 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  ^^^arly  dead,"  and  almost  all  his  Odet^ 
a  department  of  poetry  in  which  he  has  few  liring  equals,  contain 
similar  allusions.  Glancing  over  the  contents  of  the  volume  before 
us,  the  applicability  of  the  remark  already  made  will  strikingly  ap- 
pear, upon  reading  the  titles  of  the  several  pieces.  *^  The  Martyr^ 
Triumph,"—"  Voice  of  the  Souly^* — "  Destiny,"—"  Innocence,"— 
"  The  Dccki,"— «  On  the  Death  of  Julia,"—"  I  would  (««  young,"— 
^'  Hymn,"  &c.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Mellen's  poetry  is  em- 
phatically serious ;  a  distinctive  peculiarity,  which  may  not  snd 
probably  will  not  gain  him  so  many,  although  it  thereby  must  se- 
cure him  more  discriminating  readers. 

But  the  poems  before  us  indicate  much  poeticd  genius,  indepen- 
dent of  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  that  produced  them.  There  it 
not  one  in  the  volume  which  is  without  its  spark  of  true  Promoethe- 
an  fire  ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  first  poem  in  the  book,  "  The 
Martyr's  Triumph,"  which  are  superior  to  any  American  poetry  we 
ever  read.  Read  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  stanzas  of  the  first  canto, 
describing  conscience, — and  stanzas  4,  5  and  6  of  canto  second, — in 
illustration  of  this  remark  :  indeed  the  whole  poem  may  be  cited  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mellen's  occasional  effusions  are  remari^ably  /happy.  His  odes 
we  have  already  mentioned.  His  hymns  and  patriotic  songs  are  of 
a  very  high  order  of  poetry,  which  those  things  generally  are  not. 
His  incidental '  Stanzas'  and  ^  Lines'  thrown  off  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  casual  occasion,  containing  personal  allusions,  and  intended  only 
for  the  private  perusal  of  friends,  are  quite  graceful,  and  appropriate. 
They  show  the  poet's  only  Egeria  to  be  within  his  own  bosom. 
We  have  many  of  these  in  the  volume  before  us, — and  ourselves 
have  several  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  our  own  possession  which 
have  never  been  in  print. 

Nor  is  the  Muse  -of  Mellen  incs^able  of  the  gayer  and  lighter 
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rein*  Our  sides  hare  shaken  with  laughter  that  it  had  heen  vain 
to  endeavor  to  repress,  on  perusal  of  some  of  the  productions  of  his 
merry  mood ;  and  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  would  be 
his  more  successiul  walk.  But  the  whim  has  ever  passed  awaj 
with  the  laugh  that  produced  it,  and  we  are  fain  to  believe  that 
Hellen  will  be  longest  remembered  bj  the  hallowed  association  of 
the  holj  themes  he  has  chosen,  and  the  chastened  tone  with  which 

'*  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song/' 
has  been  most  pleased  to  strike  his  sweet  voiced  lyre.  J.  F. 
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Soil  as  the  moonbeam  that  rests  on  the  fountain, 
The  pare  light  of  beauty  smiles  sweetly  on  thee ; 

Glad  as  the  pure  stream  that  leaps  from  the  mountain, 
Thy  spirit  of  mirth  flashes  sunny  and  free. 

No  shadow  lias  brought  its  dark  spell  to  thy  forehead. 
No  canker  has  stolen  the  bloom  from 'thy  lips; 

Thy  charms  are  all  nature's,  thy  beauty  unborrowed — 
Alas  that  a  shadow  those  charms  shoald  eclipse. 

I  have  gazed  on  thee  oft  when  the  spell  of  young  eten, 
To  meadow  and  valley  imparted  its  charm; 

When  the  blue  of  thine  eye  was  a  symbol  of  beaten, 
And  the  glow  of  thy  beauty  unripened  was  warm. 

I  have  bowed  to  thee  oft  in  the  visions  of  slumber, 
And  in  fancy  have  pressed  thy  red  lip  with  delight; 

The  tone  of  thy  voice,  like  a  heavenly  number, 
Has  burflton  my  sMises  by  day  and  by  night. 

I  would/'>585!^h7  beside  a  low  altar, 
Unainn'd  and  unsinning  thy  form  stood  by  mine— 

I  would  that  thy  lips  though  rejoicing  would  falter, 
And  thy  cheek  wear  a  blush  as  thou  whisper'd  I'm  thine. 

I  would  that  the  world  with  its  shadows  and  sorrow, 

With  its  crime  and  despair  might  not  sully  thy  brow; 
But  as  time  fleeteth  by  thee  may  every  morrow 
^  Look  down  on  thee  kindly  and  gladly  as  now. 
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Some  may  allege,  as  an  excuse  for  their  indolence,  the  want  of  | 
proper  talents  to  make  any  progress  in  learning.  To  which  I  an- 
swer, that  few  stations  require  uncommon  abilities  to  discharge  them 
well ;  for  the  ordinary  offices  of  life,  that  share  of  apprehension 
which  falls  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  provided  we  improve  it,  will  ' 
serve  well  enough.  Bright  and  sparkling  parts  are  like  diamons, 
which  may  adorn  the  proprietor,  but  are  not  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  world ;  whereas  common  sense  is  like  current  coin  ;  we  hare 
every  day,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  occasion  for  it :  and  if 
we  would  but  call  it  into  action,  it  would  carry  us  much  greater  \ 
lengths  than  we  seem  to  be  aware  of.  Men  may  extol,  as  much  u 
they  please,  fine,  exalted  and  superior  sense ;  yet  common  sense,  if 
attended  with  humility  and  industry,  is  the  best  guide  to  beneficial 
truth,  and  the  best  preservative  against  any  fatal  errors  in  know- 
ledge, aad  notorious  misconducts  in  life.  For  none  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  more  liable  to  error,  than  those  who  have  a  dis- 
taste for  plain,  sober  sense  and  dry  reasoning ;  which  yet  is  the  case 
of  those  whose  warm  ond  elevated  imagination,  whose  ancommoa 
fire  and  vivacity,  make  them  in  love  with  nothing  but  what  is  strik- 
ing, marvellous,  and  dazzling  :  for  great  wits,  like  great  beauties, 
look  upon  mere  esteem  as  a  flat  insipid  thing  ;  nothing  less  than  ad- 
miration will  content  them.  To  gain  the  good  will  of  mankind,  by 
being  useful  to  them,  is  in  their  opinion,  a  poor,  low,  groveliing 
aim  ;  their  ambition  is*  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them, 
by  dazzling  and  surprising  them  ;  a  temper  which  draws  them  off 
from  the  love  of  trutn,  and  consequently  subjects  them  to  gross  mis- 
takes :  for  they  will  not  love  truth  as  such  ;  they  will  love  it  only 
when  it  happens  to  be  surprising  and  uncommon,  which  few  import- 
ant truths  are.  The  love  of  novelty  will  be  the  predominant  pas-  * 
sion  ;  that  of  truth  will  only  influence  them,  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  it.  Perhaps  nothing  sooner  misleads  men  out  of  the 
road  of  truth,  than  to  have  the  wild,  dancing  light  of  a  bright  imag- 
ination playing  before  them.  Perhaps  they  have  too  much  life  and 
spirit  to  have  patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  and 
trace  up  every  argument,  through  a  long  tedious  process,  to  its  orig- 
inal. Perhaps  they  have  that  delicacy  of  make  which  fits  them  for 
a  swift  and  speedy  race,  but  does  not  enable  them  to  carry  a  great 
weight,  or  to  go  through  any  long  journey ;  whereas  men  of  fewer 
ideas,  who  lay  them  in  order,  compare  and  examine  them,  and  go  on, 
step  by  step,  in  a  gradual  chain  of  thinking,  make  up  by  industry 
and  caution  what  they  want  in  quickness  of  apprehension.  Be  not 
discouraged,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  success  at  first.  Observe — for 
it  lies  within  the  compass  of  any  man's  observation — ^that  he  who 
has  been  long  habituated  to  one  kind  of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a 
loss  in  another,  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed  ;  till,  by  repeated  ef- 
forts, he  finds  a  progressive  opening  of  his  faculties ;  and  then  he 
wonders  how  he  could  be  so  long  in  finding  out  a  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  to  a  practised  understanding,  is  very  obvious.  Bat  by 
neglecting  to  use  your  faculties,  yoa  will,  in  time,  lose  the  yerj 
power  of  using  them.  Seed. 
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CHARLES    COOUAN. 

We  begin  with  the  name  of  Charles  Codman,  not  becnuse  any 
thing  he  has  yet  done,  beautiful  though  it  is,  and  full  of  glorious 
promise  though  it  may  be,  would  entitle  him  to  be  first  mentioned 
in  an  account  of  our  American  Painters,  but  simply  because  he  is  a 
Portland  Painter — one  who  has  been  made  here,  and  almost  by  ac- 
cident— and  because,  but  for  the  accident  alluded  to,  he  might  hare 
lived  and  died  a  mere  sign  painter,  without  having  suspected  his  own 
powers,  and  without  having  distinguished  himself,  nay,  without 
€ver  having  felt 

<  The  night-mare  nioanings  of  ambition's  breast.' 

Mr.  Codman  was  formerly  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Penniman,  the 
celebrated  Boston  painter  of  signs,  fire  buckets,  militia  standards, 
and  the  ten  thousand  other  etcetras  of  'Ornamental  Painting,  in  all 
Its  branches.'  Whether  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  P.  we  do  not  know — and  all  that  we  do  know  is,  that 
In  due  time,  the  youngster  set  up  for  himself  in  the  city,  then  toion 
of  Portland,  where  he  had  what  is  called  a  good  run  of  business — 
worked  hard,  lived  freely,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
one  of  those  active,  thrifty,  good-natured,  clever  young  men, 
who  liave  no  enemies  in  the  wide  world.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  ransack  the  lumber-garrets  of  our 
neighborhood,  some  few  traces  of  what  he  has  became  since,  'bright 
gleams  of  the  future'  might  be  found  prodigally  scattered  over  all  his 
embellishments  of  that  period.  He  had  a  fine  eye  Tor  color,  and 
that  was  always  evident,  even  upon  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  a  mili- 
tia standard.  His  foliage  was  always  more  beautiful  and  rich,  and 
more  tastefully  arranged,  than  we  ever  see"  in  the  doings  of  a  mere 
imitator.  His  management  of  light  and  shadow,  though  gener- 
ally wrong  in  some  particular  that  a  child  could  have  corrected, 
were  always  efiicient  and  powerful. 

After  a  while  however,  not  satisfied  with  drudgery  of  this  nature, 
he  wandered  away  into  landscape.     And  such  landscape !     He  had 
never  seen  a  good  picture  in  his  life — all  his  authorities  and  mod- 
16 
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els  were  from  the  work-shop  of  Mr.  PeDniman  or  of  Mr.  Doggett, 
and  all  he  did,  smacked  of  looking-glass  tahlets,  apothecairy  funiinire 
and  tea-trays — perfectly  smooth — ^perfectly  flat — exceedingly  posi- 
tive, and  as  unnatural  as  heart  could  desire. 

About  this  time  however,  by  the  merest  accident,  he  was  employ- 
ed  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  large  dining-room  here,  then  belonging  to 
what  was  called  the  £lm-Tavern,  kept  by  Mr.  Appleton,  with  cbeip 
landscape.  How  much  be  was  allowed  for  the  work,  we  hare  bo 
means  of  ascertaining — whatever  it  was  however,  so  far  as  it  exceed- 
ed, if  it  did  exceed  the  price  of  the  common  French  landscape  paper, 
it  was  so  much  money  thrown  away  by  the  proprietor.  There  were 
trees  and  houses — or  rather  the  skeletons  of  both — sky  and  water— 
or  the  shadows  of  both — mere  outlines,  and  all  of  a  color.  And 
yet — the  hand  of  the  master  was  there — ^no,  not  of  the  master,  but 
the  hand  of  a  peculiar,  undisciplined,  unpretending  natural  geaim 
was  there.  It  had  been  painted  perhaps  a  twelve  month  or  more| 
when  a  stranger,  now  living  in  Portland,  who  happened  to  have  a 
taste  for  painting  and  some  knowledge  of  good  painting,  happened 
moreover  to  p.iss  through  the  room.  Struck  with  the  boldness  and 
beauty  of  some  passages — with  the  spirit  of  the  trees — *aU  greenly 
fresh  and  wildly  free,'  though  painted  in  black  and  white,  probably 
with  a  view  to  the  French  paper-hangings  aforesaid,  the  stranger 
paid  Mr.  Codman  a  visit  and  begged  to  look  at  some  of  his  more 
finished  pictures.  Poor  Codman  ! — the  very  last  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  be  waited  upon  after  this  fashion.  He  had  no  idea 
of  his  own  worth — pnd  still  less  of  the  extraordinary  latent  power 
within  himself,  a  power  which  even  now  is  but  partially  developed 
in  his  doings,  in  comparison  with  what  it  will  be,  if  be  is  properiy 
encouraged  hereafter.  But  being,  though  very  modest  and  self- 
distrustful,  quite  as  good  natured  and  courteous,  he  lugged  forth  a 
little  bit  of  an  oil  landscape,  which  he  had  just  been  finishing:  It 
was  a  wretched  affair — it  had  bc«n  literally  worked  to  death — tame, 
spiritless  and  feather-bed-i^h — and  yet,  Codman  exhibited  it  with  a 
good  share  of  self  complacency.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  said  he- 
fore,  he  had  never  met  with  a  good  picture — and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  see  nature.  The  stranger  spoke  freely  with  him,  and  at 
last  to  prove  his  sinc«rity,  consulted  with  his  friends,  (Messrs.  T. 
A.  Deblois  and  Simon  Greeuleaf,)  and  together  three  compositioas 
weie  ordered — leaving  the  subject  to  the  artist — only  deairiag  that 
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fhbj  shoald  be  unfiniahedj  rough-cast.  These  pictures  were  paiuted. 
They  attracted  attention,  and  the  individuals,  residents  of  Portland, 
for  whom  they  were  ordered,  happening  to  have  a  hearty  and  sin- 
cere relish  for  nature,  and  a  reasonable  confidence  in  their  own 
judgment,  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  And  he  has  persevered 
until,  after  making  every  allowance  for  his  faults — for  his  cloudi- 
Bess — for  his  repetitions  of  himself,  (though  not  half  as  frequent  as 
the  repetitions  of  Claude  Loraine  with  his  everlasting  fore-ground 
of  architecture  on  one  side,  with  the  live  waters  in  front,  and  a  sun 
shorn  of  his  beams,  hanging  midway  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
and  playing  upon  the  huge  proportious  of  some  great  Santissima 
Trinidada,  looming  through  a  sea-fog) — well,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  his  cloudiness,  his  repetitions,  his  want  of  opportunity  for 
information,  and  his  astonishing  ignorauce  of  trick,  Charles  Codman 
has  proceeded  step  by  step,  in  the  manifestations  of  a  practical  and 
most  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful  and  romantic  in  natural  scen- 
ery, until  certain  of  his  landscapes  are  among  the  very  best  of  our 
day.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  have  the  finish  of  Dough- 
ty, or  the  rapidity  and  fire  of  Fisher  or  of  Cole — but  plainly  and 
simply  this,  that  they  have  peculiar  and  strange  qualities  of  their 
own,  which  give  them,  now  and  then,  extraordinary  value  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  an  original  genius. 

We  are  a  population  now  of  only  sixteen  thousand,  and  all  things 
considered,  Mr.  Codman  has  been  well  encouraged  here.  His  pictures 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  houses,  and  hanging  up  side  by  side 
with  our  richest  furniture — ^but  the  mischief  is  that  they  have  al- 
ways been  painted  for  nothing,  or  sold  for  nothing.  1'hc  artist  is 
always  living  from  hand  to  mouth — working  for  a  dead  horse — and 
BOW  it  depends,  not  so  much  upon  him,  as  upon  the  publicy  and  the 
public  of  this  neighborhood  too,  whether  Charles  Codman  shall  be- 
come a  great  landscape  painter  and  an  honor  to  his  country,  or  a 
discouraged  genius.  After  a  few  years,  and  when  he  is  in  his 
grave  perhaps,  we  could  point  to  pictures  of  his  that  would  fetch 
prices  to  amaze  the  most  liberal-minded  of  those  who  now  affect 
to  encourage  him — ^yea,  to  patronize  him.  N. 
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OR,    LOVE   STRONGER   THAN   DEATH* 

BY   £.   L.    BULtrKft. 

The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  Heaven,  and  their  music  vent 
up  like  a  stream  of  odours  to  the  pavilions  of  the  Most  High.  But 
the  harp  of  Seralim  was  sweeter  than  that  of  his  fellows,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Invisible  One  (for  the  angels  themselves  know  not  the 
glories  of  Jehovah — only  far  in  the  depths  of  Heaven,  thej  see  one 
Unsleeping  Eye  watching  forever  over  creation)  was  heard,  saying, 

<<  Ask  a  gift  for  the  love  that  burns  upon  thy  song,  and  it  shall  ht 
given  thee." 

And  Seralim  answered — 

<^  There  are  in  that  place  which  men  call  Purgatory,  and  which 
is  the  escape  from  Hell,  but  the  painful  Porch  of  Heaven,  maiij 
souls  that  adore  Thee,  and  yet  are  punished  justly  for  their  sins  \ 
grant  me  the  boon  to  visit  them  at  times,  and  solace  their  suffering 
by  the  hymns  of  the  harp  that  is  consecrated  to  Thee  I" 

And  the  voice  answered — 

'^  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  oh  gentlest  of  the  angels ;  and  it  seecs 
good  to  him  who  chastises  but  from  love.  Go !  Thou  hast  thy  will." 

Then  the  angel  sang  the  praises  of  God,  and  when  the  song  was 
done,  he  rose  from  his  azure  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  Gabriel, 
and  spreading  his  rainbow  wings,  he  flew  to  that  melancholy  orb 
which,  nearest  to  earth,  echoes  with  the  shrieks  of  souls,  that  bj 
torture  become  pure.  There  the  unhappy  ones  see  from  afar  the 
bright  courts  they  are  hereafter  to  obtain,  and  the  shapes  of  glorious 
beings,  who,  fresh  from  the  Fountains  of  Immortality,  walk  amid 
the  gardens  of  Paradise,  and  feel  that  their  happiness  hath  no  mor- 
row ;  and  this  thought  consoles  amid  their  torments,  and  makes  the 
true  difference  between  Purgatory  and  Hell. 

Then  the  angel  folded  his  wings,  and,  entering  the  crystal  gates, 
sat  down  upon  a  blasted  rock,  and  struck  his  divine  lyre,  and  & 
peace  fell  over  the  wretched ;  the  demon  ceased  to  torture,  and  the 
victim  to  wall.  As  sleep  to  the  mourners  of  earth  was  the  song  of 
the  angel  to  the  souls  of  the  purifying  star,  one  only  voice  amid  the 
general  stillness  seemed  not  lulled  by  the  angel ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  a  woman,  and  it  continued  to  cry  out  with  a  slfarp  cry — 

"  Oh,  Adenheim — Adenheim,  mourn  not  for  the  lost !" 

The  angel  struck  chord  after  chord,  till  his  most  skilful  melodies 
were  exhausted,  but  still  the  solitary  voice,  unheeding — unconscious 
even  of — the  sweetest  harp  of  the  angel  choir,  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  Adenheim — Adenheim,  mourn  not  for  the  lost !" 

Then  Seralim's  interest  was  aroused,  and  approaching  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  came,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  chained  to  a  rock,  and  the  demons  lying  idly  by.  And  Seralim 
said  to  the  demons,  ^'  Doth  the  song  lull  ye  thus  to  rest !'' 

And  they  answered,  "Her  care  for  another  is  bitterer  than  all  our 
torments,  therefore  are  we  idle." 
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Then  the  angel  approached  the  spirit,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
stilled  her  cry — ^for  in  what  state  do  we  ontlive  sympathy  ?  << Where- 
fore, oh  daughter  of  earth,  wherefore  wailest  thou  with  the  same 
plaintive  wail  ?  and  why  doth  the  harp  that  soothes  the  most  guilty 
of  thy  companions  fail  in  its  melody  with  thee  ?" 

"  Oh  !  radiant  stranger,"  answered  the  poor  spirit,  ^<  thou  speak- 
est  to  one  who  on  earth  loved  God's  creature  more  than  God  ;  there- 
fore is  she  thus  justly  sentenced.  But  I  know  that  my  poor  Aden- 
heim  mourns  ceaselessly  for  me,  and  the  thought  of  his  sorrow  i» 
more  intolerable  to  me  than  all  that  the  demons  can  inflict." 

^<  And  how  knowest  thou  that  he  laments  thee !"  asked  the  an^ 
gel. 

^'  Because  I  know  with  what  agony  I  should  have  mourned  for 
km,"  replied  the  spirit,  simply. 

The  Divine  nature  of  the  angel  was  touched  ;  for  love  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  sons  of  Heaven.  ^^  And  how,"  said  he,  ''can  1  minis- 
ter to  thy  sorrow  ?" 

A  transport  seemed  to  agitate  the  spirit,  and  she  lifted  up  her 
mist-like  and  impalpable  arms,  and  cried  : 

"  Give  me— oh,  give  me  to  return  to  earth  but  for  one  little  hour, 
that  I  may  visit  my  Adenheim  ;  and  that,  concealing  him  from  my 
present  sufferings,  I  may  comfort  him  in  his  own." 

''Alas!"  said  the  angel,  turning  away  his  eyes,  for  angels  may 
not  weep  in  the  sight  of  others,  ''  I  could,  indeed,  grant  thee  this 
boon,  but  thou  knowest  not  the  penalty.  For  the  douIs  in  Purgato- 
ry may  return  to  Earth,  but  heavy  is  the  sentence  that  awaits  their 
retam.  In  a  word,  for  one  hour  on  earth,  thou  must  add  a  thousand 
years  to  the  tortures  of  thy  confinement  here  ?" 

"Is  that  all,"  cried  the  spirit;  "  willingly,  then,  will  I  brave  the 
doom.  Ah,  surely  they  love  not  in  Heaven,  or  thou  wouldst  know, 
oh  Celestial  Visitant,  that  one  haur  of  consolation  to  the  one  we 
love  is  worth  a  thousand,  thousand  ages  of  torture  to  ourselves ! 
Let  me  comfort  and  convince  my  Adenheim ;  no  matter  what  be- 
comes of  me." 

Then  the  angel  looked  on  high,  and  he  saw  in  far  distant  regions, 
which  in  that  orb  none  else  could  discern,  the  rays  that  parted  from 
the  all-guarding  Eye;  and  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Eternal  One, 
bidding  him  act  as  his  pity  whispered.  He  looked  on  the  spirit, 
aad  her  shadowy  arms  stretched  pleadingly  towards  him ,  he  utter- 
ed the  word  that  looses  the  bars  of  the  gate  of  Purgatory  ;  and  lo, 
the  spirit  had  re-entered  the  human  world. 

It  Avas  night  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord  of  Adenheim;  and  he  sat  at 
the  head  of  bis  glittering  board  ;  loud  and  long  was  the  laugh,  and 
merry  the  jest  that  echoed  round  ;  and  the  laugh  and  the  jest  of  the 
Lord  of  Adenheim  were  louder  and  merrier  than  all. 

And  by  his  right  side  sat  a  beautiful  lady  ;  and  ever  and  anon  he 
tamed  from  others  to  whisper  soft  vows  in  her  ear. 

"And  oh,"  said  the  bright  dame  of  Falkenberg,  "thy  words 
what  ladye  can  believe ;.  didst  thou  not  utter  the  same  oaths,  and 
promise  the  same  love  to  Ida,  the  fair  daughter  of  Loden ;  and 
now  but  three  little  months  have  closed  upon  her  grave  ?" 
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"Bj  my  halidom,"  quoth  tbe  young  Lord  of  Adenheim,  ^'tkoa 
dost  tby  beauty  roarvelloui  injustise.  Ida!  ^ay,  tbou  mockesi 
me;  /  love  tbe  daughter  of  Ladeu !  why,  how  then  should  I  be 
wortby  tbee  ?  A  few  gay  words,  a  few  passing  smiles — behold  all 
the  love  Adeiiheim  ever  bore  to  Ida.  Was  it  my  fault  if  the  poor 
fool  misconstrued  such  common  courtesy?  Nay,  dearest  ladj^  this 
heart  is  virgin  to  thee." 

*^And  what!"  said  the  lady  of  Falkenberg,  as  she  suffered  the 
arm  of  Adeoheim  to  encircle  her  slender  waist,  ^^  didst  thou  not 
grieve  for  her  loss  ?" 

"  Why,  verily,  yes,  for  the  first  week;  but  in  thy  bright  eyes  I 
found  a  ready  consolation." 

At  this  moment,  the  Lord  of  Adenheim  thought  he  heard  a  deep 
sigh  behind  him ;  he  turned,  but  saw  nothing,  save  a  slight  mist 
that  gradually  faded  away,  and  vanished  in  the  distance.  Where 
was  the  necessity  for  Ida  to  reveal  herself? 

•  ••••••• 

'^  And  thou  didst  not,  then,  do  thine  errand  to  thy  lover  ?*'  said 
Serai im,  as  the  spirit  of  the  wronged  Ida  returned  to  Purgatory. 

<*  Bid  the  demons  recommence  their  torture,"  was  poor  Ida's  an- 
awer. 

^^  And  was  it  for  this  that  thou  hast  added  a  thousand  years  to  thy 
doom?" 

<*  Ala!>,"  answered  Ida,  '^after  the  ningle  hour  I  have  endured  cm 
earth,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  terrible  in  a  thousand  fresh  years 
of  Purgatory !" 
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I5  a  few  days,  my  sister,  I  shall  part  from  you,  perhaps  forever. 
I  leave  my  native  land,  the  verdant  haunts  and  cheerful  hearths  of 
my  childhood,  with  a  sad  heart  and  troubled  spirit.  I  go  far  away 
from  the  echoes  of  your  gentle  voice,  far  from  the  friends  and  com* 
panions  of  my  youth,  and  far  from  the  embraces  of  her  to  whom  I 
am  bound  by  a  tenderer  tie  than  you  as  yet  conceive  of.  I  go  on  a 
weary  pilgrimage  of  fortune.  It  may  be  that  a  few  years  may  glide 
by,  my  temples  be  browned  by  a  few  summers,  and  I  shall  return  a 
colder  and  less  youthful  being,  and  better  calculated  for  the  pursuits 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  my  corpse  shall  float  down  into  the 
interminable  cells  of  the  great  deep,  or  my  bones  find  a  resting  plaee 
amonpr  the  sepulchres  of  some  foreign  soil.  Be  the  body's  destiny 
as  it  may,  my  sister,  tbe  soul's  cannot  be  changed.  Ere  I  depart 
let  me  breathe  into  your  soul  a  few  words,  as  the  parting  counsel  of 
a  beloved  brother.  You  are  comparatively  young,  have  been  rear- 
ed with  tenderness  and  ferbearance,  and  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
trials  and  perplexities  incident  to  human  life.  Your  wishes  hither- 
to have  been  gratified,  your  hopes  realized,  and  your  destiny  undim- 
med  by  one  passing  cloud  of  sorrow.  Surrounded  by  friends  and 
relatives,  with  scarcely  a  wish  in  relation  to  your  comfort,  and  in- 
dulged in  every  whim  that  your  fancy  might  suggest,  you  canoot 
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pottibly  fonn  an  adequate  estimate  of  human  misery,  nor  conceive 
for  a  moment  the  adversities  to  which  the  huppiest  are  subjected. 

Alas !  it  is  the  lot  of  all  to  meet  with  trial  and  sorrow,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  trouble  and  di3quiet,  and  to  find  disappointment  and  an- 
goish  where  we  look  for  realization  and  joy.  To  you,  my  dear 
sister,  the  world  is  yet  but  a  garden  of  flowers.  The  trifling  dis- 
appointments and  momentary  rebukes  v.hich  you  have  hitherto  met 
with,  are  indeed  but  momentary  shadows  on  the  great  face  of  des- 
tiny— April  clouds  that  dissolve  amidst  sunshine,  leaving  the  face 
of  nature  brighter  for  their  visitation.  Heretofore  your  actions  have 
been  those  of  thoughtlessness  and  giddy  girlhood.  You  were 
scarcely  amenable  to  the  woild  for  the  greatest  redundances  of  con- 
duct. That  world  looked  upon  you  as  h  child,  and  laughed  at  and 
wth  you.  j\otD  you  are  bursting  into  womanhood.  Your  step  is 
more  dignified,  your  manners  more  finished,  and  your  mind  more 
mature.  You  have  a  character  to  support  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 
and  one  of  the  most  delicate  nature — that  of  a  virgin,  diffident  yet 
dignified.  It  soon  may  be,  that  men  will  flock  around  you,  endea- 
voring to  poison  your  understanding  with  flattery,  and  corrupt  your 
taste  with  falsehood.  Beware  of  them,  1  beseech  you,  my  sister — 
credulity  is  the  fountain  of  all  sin,  and  Eve  had  never  transgressed 
but  for  the  sophistry  of  the  arch  fiend.  Shun  as  you  would  au  ad- 
der  the  unprincipled,  the  indolent,  the  profligate,  and  the  rake. 
>'«ither  of  those  deserve  the  afi*ections  of  an  intelligent  and  chaste 
woman — neither  of  them  have  that  to  oflTer  in  exchange  for  her 
heart  which  is  an  equivalent.  Love  not  hastily,  nor  for  mere  wit  or 
beauty.  The  heirt  that  can  be  won  in  an  hour,  can  as  readily  be 
estranged — and  she  that  bows  down  to  the  tints  of  beauty  had  bet- 
ter at  once  worship  the  rainbow,  for  the  beauty  of  that  may  again 
come  back,  but  that  of  womanhood  once  faded,  never  returns.  Let 
propriety  be  tbe  spirit  of  all  your  actions,  the  governing  principle  of 
yoor  life,  the  prompter  to  every  observation  and  gesture.  Turn 
away  with  fear  and  with  disgust  from  vulgarity  or  insolence — ^neith- 
er is  coupled  with  intelligence,  neUher  is  indicative  of  excellence 
of  heart  or  purity  of  character.  The  encomiums  of  the  flatterer  re- 
ceive as  insults,  but  never  let  your  retribution  impeach  your  self-re- 
spect. Covet  the  society  of  the  enlightened  and  the  reputable,  and 
ever  esteem  a  female  most  who  is  beautifuf  and  comparatively  un- 
known, to  the  one  who  is  perpetually  the  theme  of  vagabonds  and 
fops,  and  consequently  notorious  in  such  society.  After  your  repu- 
tation preserve  your  aflections.  The  first  is  most  invaluable  to 
character,  the  other  to  happiness.  As  love  is  an  involuntary  feeling, 
80  should  a  female  be  especially  choice  in  the  selection  of  her  male 
friends.  Never  make  a  confident  of  a  man — never  of  a  woman — 
she  who  cannot  keep  her  own  secret,  can  hardly  expect  another  to 
keep  it  for  her.  Ever  respect  the  counsel  of  the  aged,  especially 
that  of  your  parents.  Ever  respect  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and 
endeavor  so  to  act  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  calumny.  Trifle 
not  with  the  customs  of  life,  neither  by  extravagant  actions  or  ex- 
travagant appeaiances  afford  the  envious  or  ill-disposed  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  your  ioadvertences.     Subject  not  yourself  to 
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temptation,  neither  ridicule  the  power  of  man  over  a  heart  when 
once  in  his  possession.  Beware  of  the  slanderer,  and  of  those  who 
indulge  in  scandal,  for  when  no  good  can  be  uttered  of  an  acqoaint- 
ance,  the  sooner  the  subject  is  changed  the  better.  Be  gentle  u 
the  dove,  diffident  as  the  fawn,  and  dignified  as  a  high-souled  wo- 
man. Never  for  a  moment  suffer  yourself  to  think  lightly  of  Chris- 
tianity or  its  precepts,  and  turn  away  with  a  shudder  from  the  daik- 
hearted  infidel,  or  the  cold  and  cautious  misanthrope.  In  your 
morning  prayers  and  in  your  evening  orisons,  blend  the  name  of 
your  brother  with  a  blessing.  Remember  his  honor  is  co-eval  with 
your  own,  and  that  he  would  rather  gaze  upon  the  form  of  his  sister 
a  corpse,  than  know  her  a  renegade  from  the  paths  of  propriety  and 
virtue.  Farewell  dearest  Lavinia.  May  the  choicest  blessings  of 
Heaven  be  yours.     Farewell.  Habold. 


BT  WILLIS  GATLORO  CLARK. 

The  Spring's  fair  promise  melted  into  thee, 
Fair  Summer,  and  thy  gentle  reign  is  here  : — 

Thy  emerald  robes  are  on  each  heavy  tree, — 
In  the  blue  sky  thy  voice  is  rich  and  clear ; 

And  the  free  brooks  have  songs  to  bless  thy  reign — 

They  leap  in  music  midst  thy  bright  domam. 

The  gales  that  wander  from  the  unbounded  west. 
Are  burthencd  with  the  breath  of  countless  fields ; 

Thcv  teem  with  incense  from  the  green  earth's  breast 
That  up  to  heaven  its  grateful  odour  yields, 

Bearing  sweet  hymns  of  praise  from  many  a  bird 

By  Nature's  aspect  into  rapture  stirr'd. 

In  such  a  scene,  the  sun-illumin'd  heart 
Bounds  like  a  prisoner  in  his  narrow  cell, 

When  through  ita  bars  the  morning  glories  dart. 
And  forest-anthems  in  his  hearing  swell : 

And  like  the  heaving  of  the  voiceless  sea, 

liis  panting  bosom  labors  to  be  free. 

Thus,  gazing  on  thy  void  and  sapphire  sky. 
Oh,  Summer  !  in  my  inmost  soul  arise 

Uplifted  thoughts,  to  which  the  woods  reply. 
And  the  bland  air,  with  its  soft  melodies. 

Till,  basking  in  some  vision's  glorious  ray, 

I  long  for  eagle's  plumes  to  flee  away. 

I  long  to  cast  this  cumbrous  clay  aside, 
And  the  impure,  unholjp  thoughts,  that  cling 

To  the  sad  bosom,  torn  with  care  and  pride ; — 
I  would  soar  upward  on  unfetter'd  wing, 

Far  through  the  chambers  of  the  peaceful  skies, 

Where  the  high  fount  of  Summei's  brightness  lies. 


We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Tear,  hut' 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  no  room  to  say  more  than  we  have  published  without  do- 
ing away  with  our  usual  variety,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  them.  Eo. 
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visimie  CARDS. 

The  past 
With  time's  dim  witchery  aroUbd  it  caflt, 
Steals  on  the  sleepless  memory. 

I  have  opened  this  litik  treasure  bos  of  loved  names,  eadi  a  sweet 
CT  bitter  Hnlt  in  the  chain  of  memory.  They  are  but  paper — bits  of 
pretty  ornamented  pasteboard,  yet  wliat  a  world  of  associations  do 
they  open.  How  does  my  heart  leap  or  stand  stiM,  as  I  raise  each 
from  the  repository  which  in  three  years,  has  not  been  opened.  My 
fanay  cheats  me,  for  as  T  open  this  little  box,  my  room  seems  filled 
with  familiar  faces — younj;,  happy  faces,  that  I  once  looked  on  and 
loTed.  The  delusion  is  oyer,  I  am  alone,  aye  alone, — I  have  no 
friends  such  as  they  were,  and  shall  never  have  again — ^never. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  as  if  to  win  me  from  my  lonely 
thoughts,  is  the  name  of  my  dearest  friend ;  how  delightful  are  all 
the  associations  i^onnected  wil^  it,  how  like  herself  are  the  delicate 
Italian  letters.  I  can  almost  see  her  taper  fingers  forming  the  slight 
rose  wreath  that  circles  them,  so  delicate  and  lightly  touched  that 
a  fairy  might  have  penciled  iU  What  a  pretty  link  this  little  card 
is  in  a  chain  of  deep  and  holy  remembrances  ? — who  would  think  that 
tears  would  come  into  my  eyes  while  looking  upon  it.  Yet  why 
^ovld  I  not  weep  ? — we  are  parted  probably  forever.  I  loved  her  and 
she  loved  me — I  think  she  did.  And  there  is  not  between  earthly 
things  love  more  holy  (maternal  love  excepted)  than  that  which  one 
woman  bears  another.  There  is  a  magnanimity  in  it  which  raises  it 
above  all  other  kinds  of  friendship — a  freedom  from  selfishness,  that 
exalts  it  above  common  attachment.  If  there  is  a  character  in  writing, 
this  is  characteristic— ^v^ry — for  she  was  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
of  beautiful  things,  one  that  you  could  gaze  upon  without  speaking, 
til!  your  heart  brimmed  with  pleasurable  emotions.  She  was  one 
17 
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that  a  woman  might  poiut  out  with  exultation  as  a  specimen  of  her 
sex.  It  18  strange  how  some  hearts  will  live  surrounded  by  evil,  and 
yet  remain  uncontaminated,  and  even  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Isa- 
bella's soul  was  one  of  these  ;  it  lived  among  the  evil  and  the  good, 
like  a  pure  spring  welling  up  its  own  bright  waters,  unmindful  of,  and 
untainted  by  the  stagnant  pools  around  it.  Three  years  ago,  Isabella 
was  a  young  lovely  girl.  She  is  a  wife  and  a  mother  now, — what  a 
beautiful  change  must  have  been  there.  Love  to  her  would  be  like 
the  sun-beams  to  the  water-lily,  expanding  its  beauty  and  render- 
ing its  purity  brilliant.  A  sweet  picture  she  would  make,  as  she  is 
now  mirrored  in  my  mind,  with  her  dark  hair  parted  from  her  forehead, 
her  Grecian  face  lighted  up  with  maternal  love,  bending  over  that 
little  cradle,  and  her  dark,  •  contented  eyes  dwelling  on  the  infant 
within.     Dear  Isabella !  how  I  did  love  her. 

This  large  enamelled  card,  with  its  gilt  border  and  graceful  run- 
ning hand  comes  next.  My  heart  aches,  as  I  look  upon  it,  for  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  dead,  of  one  whose  inheritance  of  genius  was  too 
much  for  his  vigor.  Ambition — literary  ambition,  cost  him  his  life. 
I  never  saw  a  handsomer  mouth  and  chin  than  his — ^there  was  some- 
thing so  very  chaste  and  spiritual  in  the  expression ;  but  his  eyes 
were  too  bright  and  large.  It  seemed  as  if  his  thoughts  were  con- 
suming them  with  their  own  brilliancy.  His  forehead  was  white 
and  very  high,  arching  out  till  it  became  too  heavy  and  full  of  intel- 
lect to  harmonize  with  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  I  never  saw  an 
old  man  with  a  forehead  like  that.  Death  loves  such  brows  and 
sets  his  signet  on  them  early.  The  souls  of  those  that  possess  them 
seem  to  prey  upon  the  body ;  consuming  it  gradually,  till  a  slight 
shock  proves  a  death-bolt.  Such  a  one  was  he,  who  left  me  this 
card.  In  his  twenty-third  year  the  fire  of  genius  was  turned  upon 
his  heart  in  disappointment,  and  he  died. 

I  have  said  he  was  ambitious.  He  had  just  engaged  in  his  first 
literary  enterprize,  a  monthly  magazine.  The  first  numher  came 
out,  written  almost  entirely  by  himself,  full  of  promise  and  beavtj. 
Critics  lauded,  the  world  approved,  but  few  subscribed.  The  pub- 
lisher became  discouraged,  would  not  consent  to  risk  money 
in  the  establishment  of  the  work,  and  it  never  reached  its  second 
number.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  poor  J.  He  had  quaffed  one  in- 
toxicating draught  of  praise,  and  his  soul  thirsted  for  another;  hot 
the  fountain  was  blocked  up,  as  he  thought,  forever.     He  had  as- 
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cendetl  one  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  had  been  hurled  back  with 
a  sudden  violence;  and  his  spirit  was  crushed  in  the  fall.  I 
saw  him  two  months  after  the  failure  of  his  work,  and  in  a  low  but 
very  sweet  voice,  he  told  me  he  should  not  live  many  days.  Even 
while  he  was  saying  it  there  was  a  melancholy  smile  on  his  lips, 
like  the  moon-light  on  a  bruised  flower.  He  extended  his  hand  and 
it  was  thin  and  pale,  like  that  of  a  sick  infant.  He  said  truth — ^poor 
fellow,  I  never  saw  him  again.  Why  did  this  card  thus  present 
itself?  I  was  sad  enough  without  it.  I  will  close  the  box,  I  can 
look  no  farther.  £d« 


[For  th«  Fortlftnd  Magazine  ] 
THE  LAST 

OF   TUB   110 VSE    or    YORK. 

[Concluded.] 

*'  The  trumpet  pealed  its  joyful  cry, 

The  coal'black  war-horse  neighed; 
The  glittering  banner  floated  high, 
With  heart  of  steel  and  threatening  eye. 

Each  warrior  drew  his  blade." 

It  was  sunset,  when  Clara,  afler  a  weary  journey,  arrived  at  an  eminence  that 
OTtrlooked  Richmond's  camp,  whither  she  had  been  guided  by  small  parties  of 
soldiers  that  she  had  overtaken,  bearing  the  Lancasterian  badge,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  encampment  she  wished  to  find.  Startled  and  astonished,  she 
gazed  some  time  on  the  vast  collection  of  tents  and  tlie  multitude  of  human  beings 
that  swarmed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  spread  themselves  along  the  vast  plain  in 
the  distance.  A  little  separated  from  the  cluster  of  tents,  which  she  knew  to  bo 
that  of  Richmond  by  the  red  badges  discernible,  another  and  more  numerous  di- 
vision (as  she  supposed  it  to  be)  was  planted,  and  from  a  gorgeous  tent  in  the  cen- 
tre streamed  the  banner  of  the  Yorkists.  Away  on  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
phun  was  another  encampment.  Among  the  snow-white  tents  she  could  see  the 
bustle  of  living  men,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  permit  her  to  distinguish  to 
what  party  they  belonged.  A  fearful  misgiving  came  over  the  young  girl  as  she 
looked  again  and  saw  the  emblems  of  royalty  blazoned  on  the  central  tent  of  the 
largest  encampment,  for  by  it  she  knew  that  Richard  himself  was  in  the  field,  and 
even  her  unpractised  eye  could  discern  the  fearful  odds  with  which  Richmond 
would  have  to  contend.  She  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  forces  in  the  distance 
were  those  of  Stanley,  and  she  knew  tliat  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  she  wish- 
ed to  obtain  the  object  of  her  journey.  Putting  spurs  to  her  horse  she  galloped  at 
Uie  risk  of  her  life  down  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  requested  the  first  sentinel  that 
crossed  her  path  to  conduct  her  to  the  Earl. 
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The  tent  to  which  CUra  made  her  way,  was  onlj  distingoiahed  from  those  fh»( 
•unrounded  it  by  a  double  line  of  pikemen  that  guardod  the  entranee,  and  tfaroagh 
which  ahe  waa  obliged  to  make  her  paaaage,  for  the  aurly  sentinel  had  refined  to 
quit  hia  poet  even  for  an  inatant }  nor  would  he  permit  her  to  paaa  until  ahe  had 
diaplayed  the  aignet  of  Rlchmond'a  supposed  ally,  the  qneen-dowager.  TrembliBg 
with  ezeitement  and  fear,  the  adventuroua  girl  found  heraelf  jostled  and  elbowod 
nost  UDceremonionaly  by  the  crowd  ofofficera  that  thronged  the  tent  of  their 
leader  and  preased  towarda  him  for  orders.  Unnoticed,  Clara  foiced  her  waj  to  a 
dark  comer  of  the  tent  where  she  impatiently  watched  the  eager  offioers,  one  allct 
another,  receive  the  orders  of  their  young  commander  and  retire  from  hia  presence. 
It  waa  aatoniahing  with  what  cool  aelf-posseaaion  a  man  ao  young  in  years,  and  m 
the  acisnce  of  war,  gave  hia  directiona  for  the  approaching  combat.  Hia  Itandaoer 
brow  waa  neither  wrinkled  by  a  frown,  nor  enlivened  by  a  amile.  Cold  and  calm 
aa  if  alone  in  hia  closet,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  thia  acene  of  confnaion  distributiflg 
ordera  and  diamiasing  hia  friends  with  the  calm  politeneas  of  a  aovereign  Fathnr 
than  with  the  fawning  servility  of  an  adventurer. 

At  length  the  laat  officer  waa  about  to  withdraw,  when,  without  rataing  his  eyes 
from  the  ground^  Richmond  inquired  '  If  the  Earl  of  Stanley,  with  his  forces,  had 
yet  arrived,  and  if  any  peraon  had  conferred  with  him?' 

*  Stanley*a  diviaion  ia  within  three  milea  of  us,*  waa  the  reply,  <bnt  hia  co- 
operation ia  doubtful,  his  aon  is  in  Richard 'a  hands,  and  the  most  we  can  expect 
is  that  he  will  remain  inactive.' 

'  And  think  you,'  said  the  Earl,  looking  suddenly  up,  <  that  we  can  accompliib 
our  great  object  without  the  aid  of  Stanley  ?  The  tyrant's  forces  already  doable 
ours,  and  does  our  father-in-law  balance  our  success  against  a  young  boy's  hk .' 
But  Dorset !'  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  ^  he  must  be  near,  by  this  time.  We  may 
yet  give  them  battle.' 

'  I  fear  not,'  replied  the  officer, '  if  it  depends  on  the  assistance  of  the  Maiqnisof 
Dorset.' 

The  Earl  raised  his  large,  dork  eyes,  and  fixed  their  keen,  inquiring  look  upon 
the  face  of  his  auditor.  There  was  a  slight  sneer  upon  his  lip,  as  he  said, '  Anil 
why  may  we  not  depend  on  the  aid  of  our  friend  Dooel  ?  he  has  no  son  to  plead  in 
excuse  for  treachery.' 

'  No,'  replied  the  officer,  '  but  it  is .  rumored  that  Dorset  remains  inactive  at  hii 
mother's  castle,  and  has  placed  his  followers  under  the  command  of  Stanley.  It 
is  also  whispered  that  the  queen  has  dispatched  her  commands  to  Stanley  to  joia 
the  camp  of  Richard,  to  whom  ahe  haa  promiaed  her  daughter  Elizabeth  in  mar- 
riage.* 

For  a  moment  the  young  Earl's  features  contracted  with  an  acute  expression  of 
deapair.  He  aallied  back  and  supported  himself  by  a  table  which  stood  near ;  bat 
inatantly  he  recovered  himaelf  and  yielded  to  a  buret  of  anger,  appalling  in  one 
ao  phleigmatic.  He  clenched  his  fingers  together  on  the  table  and  said,  <  By  St. 
George,  I  can  believe  any  thing  of  this  cunning  woman  and  her  weak  daughter ; 
but  that  Dorset  should  prove  thus  dishonorable  I  cannot  think.  I  thought  I  knew 
that  man,  and  would  have  trusted  him  with  my  life.  I  will  have  proof  before  I 
believe  this  ill  of  him.* 

'  Oh  do  not  believe  it,  do  not — deceit,  base  deceit  has  kept  him  from  your  aide— 
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he  if  all  honor  and  truth/  exclaimed  Clara,  rushing  from  her  concealment  and 
standing  before  the  earl  and  his  astonished  companion ,  then  nhrinking  back  and 
blushing  at  her  eager  intmsioB. 

*  How  now,  Sir  Page  !  methinks  thou  art  somewhat  bold/  said  Richmond,  look- 
ing with  mingled  anger  and  astonishment  on  the  seeming  boy,  <  we  supposed  our 
eooneil  fiee  from  eyesdroppers.' 

<  And  it  is  so,  Sir  Earl,'  replied  the  young  girl,  drawing  her  lilight  form  up  some- 
what han^tily  ;  '  I  have  heard  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  know  more  than  any 
one  present.  I  came  from  the  queen-dovrager,'  she  added,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
treh  pleasure  played  about  her  mouth  as  she  noticed  an  instantaneous  change  in 
the  manner  of  the  Earl. 

*  Ha,  sayest  thou  so  ?  thy  tidings,  then,  fair  page — ^but  first,  is  Dorset  near  ?' 
Clara  glanced  at  the  officer  who  stood  gazing  in  astonishment  at  Richmond,  for 

it  wa>  a  matter  of  wonder  when  the  £arl  was  thus  surprised  out  of  his  stem  com- 
porore,  and  said, '  My  message  is  for  your  ears  only,  my  Lord.* 

Richmond  motioned  the  officer  to  withdraw. 

'  Now  we  are  alone,'  he  said,  *  tell  me  thy  errand — but  first,  is  Dorset  near  P*^ 

<He  is  not/  replied  Clara,  shuddering  at  the  cold,  vengeful  expression  that 
githered  on  his  face  as  he  bent  towards  her  and  said, '  Then  what  I  have  heard  is 
true— he  is  leagued  with  that  artful  woman  and  her  faithless  daughter  against  me; 
he  who  with  Tile  promises  drew  me  from  the  land  of  my  protection,  and  has  in- 
volTed  me  in  inevitable  war,  and  when  the  tyrant  is  on  my  last  footstep  has  the 
treachery  to  forsake  me.    He — ' 

*Uj  lord,  my  lord,'  cried  the  irritated  Clara, '  you  judge  unjustly  of  the  bravest 
and  most  loyal  heart  in  England.  I  stand  ready  to  prove  the  honor  of  the  Marquis- 
of  Dorset  to  be  as  untainted  as  your  own.' 

*  TboQ,'  said  the  Earl  with  a  smile  of  contempt  curling  his  haughty  lip, '  thou — ' 
His  look  of  contempt  was  too  galling  for  the  high  spirits  of  the  proud  girl — 

resentment  sparkled  in  her  eye  and  burned  on  her  cheek.  She  thrust  her  hand 
into  the  folds  of  her  vest,  and  drawing  forth  the  Queen's  despatches  was  about  to 
tetr  them  in  pieces^  when  the  thoughts  of  her  poor,  young  mistress  came  over  her. 
She  laid  them  on  the  table  before  the  Earl,  and  though  tears  of  mortification  were 
trembling  in  her  eyes,  informed  him  in  a  few  words  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
became  acquainted  with  their  contents,  though  still  concealing  her  sex  and  con- 
dition. She  knew  that  the  despatches  themselves  would  prove  the  innocence  of 
Donet,  and  of  him  she  said  nothing.  One  who  had  noticed  Richmond's  counte- 
nance as  he  read  the  documents,  might  have  supposed  that  they  contained  some 
pleasing  intelligence,  but  for  his  lips  that  were  pressed  closely  together  and  drew 
down  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  into  an  angry  fixedness  of  expression.  But  his 
^k  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  an  expression  of  triumph  stirred  his 
features  now  and  then,  as  he  stopped  to  ponder  over  some  idea  the  despatches  had 
given  rise  to.  After  he  had  finished  reading  he  turned  to  Clara  and  said,  *  Thou 
hast  done  me  a  great  service,  boy — what  must  be  thy  reward  ?' — and  with  a  reluc- 
tant hand  he  sought  for  his  purse.  Even  then  the  avarice  that  marked  the  char- 
icter  of  Henry  VII.  was  awake  in  the  bosom  of  Richmond,  aad  with  a  smile  of 
pleuttxe  he  heard  her  say,  <  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  1  want  not  gold,  I  came  to  save 
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Doraei  from  the  appeaimnce  of  perfidy ,  to  piereat  tiie  sMcifioe  of  yow  betiothei 
wife  t<>— ' 

<  Well,  well/  replied  the  Earl, '  all  this  thou  ha«t  deae,  aad  now  I  waat  a  fin- 
ther  etrrice  of  thee— ' 

Clan  looked  iaqairin|)y.  He  pondered  awhile,  and  then,  aa  if  he  thoogki 
aome  bribe  neceaaary,  took  a  diamond  ring  from  hia  finger.  Notieing  anotfaKM 
hia  little  finger  of  leaa  Talue  he  returned  the  diamond  and  gaYe  her  thai.  'Take 
this,  joong  air,  and  hold  it  as  a  pledge  that  when  it  ia  again  piea^tited,  the  bom 
ahall  claim  hia  wiah  of  lUehnioad.'  Clara  took  the  ring,  and  holding  it  ina»- 
lately  between  her  thumb  and  finger,  waited  for  him  to  proceed.  The  Earl  vcat 
on.  <  The  aerrioe  I  require  ia  thia — take  the  horM  that  coaFeyed  thee  hither  ui 
depart  for  the  camp  of  Stanley.  Show  him  the  Qveen'e  aignet,  and  tell  hia  id 
remain  inactive  till  the  battle  commencea  to-morrow,  and  then  to  bring  hia  Ibices 
to  our  aid.  Tell  him  lo  do  thia  and  we  will  find  Richard  other  work  than  w- 
dering  our  half-brother  George,  aa  he  threatena.  Why  doat  then  heaitate  ?*— he 
exclaimed,  noticing  that  Clara  atood  irreaolute,  '  waa  it  not  Dooet'a  wiih  thai 
Stanley  ahould  join  me  f  Go,  boy,  and  if  good  fortune  follow  ua  remember  it  it  to 
thee  we  owe  it,  and  that  we  aliali  not  be  ungrateful.' 

Clara  heaitated  but  for  a  moment.  She  knew  that  Doraet'a  men  were  coUeded 
puipoeely  for  Richmond.  She  reflected  that  hia  overthrow  would  involve  tbe 
ruin  of  all  she  loved.  In  a  few  hurried  worda  ahe  ezpreeaed  her  wilUngnefi  ts 
perform  the  deaired  aervice,  and  left  the  tent. 

A  day  had  paaaed,  and  our  young  adventuresa  waa  alone  in  Lord  Stanley '•  tenl 
with  the  din  of  battle  raging  in  her  ears,  and  a  quivering,  fearful  uneertuatjat 
her  heart  that  threw  a  aickneea  like  that  of  death  over  her.  So  near  was  she  to 
the  field  of  bloodshed  that,  with  a  diatinctneaa  that  caused  her  blood  to  curdle  iboot 
her  heart,  ahe  could  hear  the  whiuing  of  arrows  aa  they  flew  fit>m  the  bowi  of  tk 
archera  on  ^eir  erranda  of  death.  Amidst  the  cracking  of  bow-strings  and  tbe 
elaafaing  of  spear-heads,  she  could,  aa  the  conflict  thickened,  distinguish  the  stiiled 
groans  and  suppressed  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Then  came  the  clasb- 
ing  of  swords  againat  stout  armour,  and  the  sound  of  battle-axes  ringing  on  yield- 
ing helmets,  the  yell  of  the  dying  steeds,  mingled  with  the  proud  neigh  of  the 
unhurt  horse,  the  braying  of  the  trumpet  and  the  shout  of  hot-blooded  men.  Now 
and  then  the  cry  of  Richmond  and  St.  George  would  ring  above  the  horrid  din, 
and  again  be  stifled  by  fiercer  sounds.  There  waa  Clara,  a  young  delicate  girl, 
within  hearing  of  all.  At  first,  as  I  have  said,  she  strove  to  shutout  the  feui^ 
sounds  and  her  heart  quaked  with  fear — ^then,  as  the  heat  of  the  battle  increued, 
she  became  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  listened  intently  for  some  token  of  Rich- 
mond's victory.  Louder  and  fiercer  grew  the  fight.  With  a  atrange  wild  feelisf 
thrilling  through  her  she  paced  the  ground  with  a  quick  tread.  Then  came  a  ^uieti 
a  loud,  wild,  indistinct  cry.  There  was  victory— but  on  which  side  ?  She  clisp- 
ed  her  hands,  and  holding  her  breath  bent  forward  to  listen.  Another— Richmond 
and  St.  George  was  shouted  from  ten  thousand  lungs  warm  from  the  battle  of 
blood.  Again  the  shout  of  '  Long  live  King  Henry  the  seventh,'  came  forth  in  a 
flood  of  sound,  as  if  the  air  were  alive  witli  joyful  tongues,  and  thrilled  throa^b 
the  quivering  frame  of  the  young  girl.    She  leaped  up.  clapped  her  tiny  hands  like 
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a  mid  thing,  and  her  ailrery  shout  joined  in  the  gl&d  cry  of  Long  live  King 
Henry  the  seventh/ 

The  morning  had  dawned  and  the'sun  shone  brightly,  when  Clara,  the  day  afler 
the  Tictofj,  was  picking  her  way  homeward  through  the  battle-field.  Spear-head9 
and  broken  lances  lay  thick  under  the  hoofs  of  her  horse,  and  he  frequently  turned 
Mide  to  sToid  trampling  on  some  of  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  ghastly  profturion 
oyer  the  plain.  The  feverish  and  unnatural  excitement  of  the  previous  day  had 
departed  from  the  young  girl's  bosom  with  the  first  pure  breath  of  morning,  and 
the  was  again  the  shrinking,  trembling  female.  Sickened  with  the  scene  of  hor- 
ror that  aorrounded  her,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  permitted  her  horse  to  mak^  his 
way  unguided.  Suddenly  he  started  back,  and  Clara  felt  him  tremble  under  her 
II  if  he  had  received  a  sudden  blow  j  nor  was  she  less  agitated  when  the  object  of 
Ilia  fear  met  her  eye.  With  his  feet  entangled  with  those  of  a  dead  horse  across 
which  ha  had  fallen,  his  chest  raised  up  by  its  body,  and  his  head  hanging  almost 
to  the  ground  over  its  back,  lay  Richard  the  tyrant 

It  was  a  horrid  sight— the  dead  body  of  the  usurper,  with  his  armour  hacked 
and  hroken  about  the  breast,  where  a  sword-wound  had  sent  forth  his  heart's  blood 
ia  Nwh  quantities,  that  a  coagulated  stream  stained  the  white  back  of  the  horse, 
and  had  gathered  on  the  ground  under  his  head  into  a  crimson  pool.  There  it 
hid  thickened  around  the  mass  of  long  hair  that  flowed  back  from  his  naked  fore- 
head, and  left  his  whole  face  without  a  shadow  to  conceal  the  distortions  of  a  vio« 
lent  death.  Clara  shuddered  as  she  gased  on  the  fierce  expression  of  that  savage 
&ee,  with  its  eyes  rolled  back  and  stififened  in  their  sockets,  the  double  teeth 
clenched  and  glistening  in  their  horrid  whiteness,  as  the  agonies  of  death  had  left 
them.  Richard's  character  might  have  been  read  on  his  dead  features.  It  seem- 
ed is  if  his  ruthless  soul  had  staid  in  its  passage  to  leave  its  own  stamp  on  the 
body.  Nor  was  the  position  of  the  limbs  less  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
ahnink  aim,  aa  if  to  hide  its  deformity,  had  in  his  fall  been  crushed  under  him, 
while  the  riget  hand  lay  entangled  in  the  mane  of  the  dead  beast,  still  clenching 
hii  broken  sword  so  tightly,  that  the  blade  projected  upwards  from  the  bloody  fin- 
gen  that  grasped  it,  catching  the  sun-beams  that,  quivering  along  the  shivered 
iteel,  flashed  and  blazed  on  the  diamond  hilt  till  it  seemed  like  a  brand  of 
flune  glowing  in  the  band  of  a  fallen  spirit.  The  golden  studs  on  his  black  armour 
were  touched  also  by  the  sun-light,  and  the  corpse  of  the  usurper  seemed  robed 
ia  a  vestment  of  flame.  It  was  a  glorious  death-scence,  too  glorious  for  Richard* 
The  splendid  winding-sheet  of  a  hero  was  cast  over  the  form  of  a  murderer. 
While  Cbua  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  dead  King,  (for  though  her  heart 
quivered  and  shrunk  within  her,  she  could  not  at  once  withdraw  her  appalled 
gaae,)  a  party  of  Lancasterian  soldiers  drew  towards  the  spot,  and  with  a  coarse 
dioDt  raised  the  dead  monarch.  Clara,  as  she  turned  away,  heard  one  of  the  sol- 
diers in  a  tone  of  brutal  triumph  exclaim,  *  This  is  the  throne  we  give  to  the  last 
King  of  the  House  of  York,'  She  turned  her  head.  They  had  cast  the  body  like 
a  sack  across  a  saddle  horse.  She  urged  her  steed  onward,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  eminence  we  have  before  described,  they  were  just  disappear- 
ing ia  the  distance.  She  drew  a  long  breath  and  repeated, '  The  last  of  the  House 
of  York.' 
It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  afler  leaving  the  battle  field,  that  Clara 
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MTived  at  the  forest  where  the  fint  eceoe  of  onr  tale  wai  acted  -,  and  on  die 
skirtB  of  which  stood  the  humble  residence  of  the  old  couple  whom  she  had  bees 
taugrht  to  consider  as  her  parents.  She  descended  from  her  tired  borae,  and  ap- 
proached the  low  window  to  ascertain  that  the  old  couple  were  alone.  The  sigte 
of  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  cheerful  look  of  the  old  woman  as  she  stooped  to  tan  t 
take  that  was  baking  on  the  hearth,  broaj^ht  all  the  dear  feelings  of  home  into  tke 
young  girl's  bosom.  Tears  of  love  stole  into  her  blue  eyes  as  she  noticed  the  look 
of  contented  fondness  that  beamed  over  the  ftceof  the  old  man,  who,  bending  for- 
ward on  his  seat,  rested  his  chin  on  the  top  of  his  oaken  staff,  and  allowed  hii 
eyes  to  dwell  on  so  much  of  his  wife's  features  as  her  hood  of  grey  cloth  did  sot 
conceal.  Clara  forgot  her  fatigue, — dress,  every  thing.  She  waj  near  those 
she  loved,  and  who  loved  her.  With  a  light  heart  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
dwelling  and  stood  before  the  startled  inmates,  ezchuming,  *  Right  glad  am  I  to  see 
the  promise  of  a  sapper,  for  in  sooth  this  day  of  fast  has  well  nigh  fiunisiied  me.* 

The  old  woman  turned  quickly  as  the  sweet  sound  of  that  familiar  Toice  met 
her  ear.  Her  arms  were  extended  and  withdrawn  in  surprise  and  disappointment, 
when  a  seeming  boy  stepped  forward  to  fill  them.  In  a  tone  slightly  angry  she 
said, '  The  hungry  never  ask  food  at  our  poor  door  in  vain,  but  in  truth, young  nr, 
a  little  more  courtesy  would  not  ill  befit  thy  years.' 

Clara  with  a  silvery  laugh  stepped  forward  so  that  the  light  firom  an  iron  lamp, 
suspended  against  the  rough  stone  chimney,  streamed  upon  her,  as  she  raised  the 
plumed  cap  from  her  head  and  shook  the  abundant  curls  thus  let  loose  over  her 
shoulders.  <  Nay,  my  good  mother,'  she  said  in  a  voice  still  rich  with  laughter, 'it 
was'not  thus  you  formerly  chid  my  call  for  bread.'  She  had  not  breath  to  say 
more,  the  old  woman's  arms  clasped  her  so  tightly,  and  warm  kisses  almost  stifled 
her.  <  Clara,  my  darling,  is  it  thou,'  she  said  after  a  moment,  holding  the  young 
girl  out  at  arms  length,  a*  half  lau^  struggling  with  a  frown  on  her  ftce,  as 
she  examined  the  masculine  dress  of  the  girl ;  *  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
male  gear,'  she  added,  '  masking  is  unseemly  in  one  so  young.* 

*  I  will  teH  yon  all,  mother,'  answered  Clara,  <  but  first  some  food,  I  have  not 
tasted  bread  since  morning.' 

Compassion  instantly  overcame  curiosity  in  old  Alice.  She  placed  a  aliee  of 
venison  on  the  hot  coals  in  the  fire  place,  drew  forth  a  round  stool  with  its  fiBmi- 
ture  of  wooden  trenches,  and,  in  short,  a  good  meal  was  in  sj^dy  preparatioD. 
Meanwhile  Clara  drew  a  block  of  hewn  wood  to  the  icet  of  the  old  man,  and  rais- 
ed her  red  lips  to  meet  the  kij^d  kiss  he  bent  down  to  give  her,  then  throwing  her 
hand  over  his  knee,  she  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  astonished  couple  all  that  had 
passed  at  the  castle  since  the  visit  of  Richard,  together  with  the  particulars  of  her 
journey.  By  the  time  she  had  finished,  the  venison  was  cooked  and  the  bread 
broken,  to  which  our  young  adventuress  betook  herself  with  an  appetite  that  ren- 
dered food  delicious,  and  finished  with  a  draught  of  strong  ale,  for  that  was  the 
lady  beverage  of  the  age.  When  again  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man 
Alice  with  some  seeming  hesitation  informed  her,  that  three  days  before  she  had 
been  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  questioned  her  cIooe> 
ly  with  regard  to  her  (Clara's)  age  and  parentage.  She  was  about  to  proceed  in 
describing  what  passed,  when  Clara  tamed  suddenly  on  her  scat  so  as  to  face  the 
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narrator,  and  with  a  flushed  face  exclaimed,  *  She  questioned  you  of  my  hirth, 
say  yon  ? — and  what  was  the  answer  ?' 

*  What  waa  the  answer,  child?'  was  the  slightly  tremulous  reply, '  what  should  it 
be  but  that  thou  wert  my  own  child  ?    But  why  dost  thou  thus  question  me  ?* 

Clara  made  no  reply,  but  turning  slowly  around,  she  placed  her  elbow  on  tlie 
old  man^s  knee,  and  rested  her  forehead  on  her  little  palm.  The  old  man  laid  his 
hand  caressingly  on  her  head,  and  cast  a  look  of  pity  on  the  troubled  features  of 
his  wife.  For  a  minute  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  tlie  room  ',  then  Clara  arose 
very  pale,  and  with  the  expression  about  her  eyes  of  one  who  has  made  a  painful 
reaolye,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Alice's  shoulder,  and  bending  over  her  as  she  sat,  so 
aa  to  bring  her  face  close  to  hers,  she  said  in  tones  she  tried  to  render  kind,  '  It 
was  not  truth,  nevertheless,  tliat  you  told  the  Queen,  I  am  not  your  child.' 

Alice  drew  back  with  a  start  that  shook  the  young  girl's  hand  from  her  shoul- 
der, and  looked  into  her  face  with  beseeching  earnestness.  Her  lips  moved,  but 
ahe  did  not  speak — emotion  choked  her.  Clara's  heart  smote  her  as  slie  saw  that 
quivering  lip  and  look  of  deprecating  wretchedness.  She  sunk  gently  on  her 
knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  the  old  woman's  neck,  drew  her  face  down  and 
kissed  its  wrinkled  cheek.  '  Forgive  me,  oh  forgive  me,'  she  sobbsd,  *  I  meant 
not  thus  to  distress  you,  my  kind,  my  best  friend.' 

The  old  woman's  head  fell  on  Claia's  shoulder,  and  her  frame  shook  with  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears.  Thus  relieved,  she  raised  her  head,  and  parting  with  tremb- 
ling fingers  the  curls  from  the  forehead  of  the  kneeling  girl,  looked  mournfully  in- 
to her  eyes  and  said,  '  Who  told  thee,  my  child,  that  thou  hadst  other  parentage 
than  ours  ?^ 

'  1  will  tell  you  all,'  said  Clara, '  all  I  know,  all  1  think  ;  it  seems  like  a  dream — 
every  thing  but  that  one  scene.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  before — and 
since,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  gone  into  a  sudden  sleep,  and  opened  my  eyes  in  this 
room,  here,  with  the  iorest  trees  about  me,  and  your  dear  face  always  by.  But 
that  one  scene,  that  is  before  me  as  distinct  as  the  objects  about  me  now, — it  was 
a  large  room  like  one  at  the  castle — there  was  tapestry  on  the  walls,  from  which 
figures  of  men  and  women  seemed  gazing  at  me — there  was  a  high,  square  bed> 
with  hangings  tliat  rustled  as  I  touched  them,  and  on  that  bed  she  lay,  pale  and 
beautiful  as  marble — she  was  dcad^you  told  me  so,  you — but  your  face  was  young- 
er then.  I  would  have  laid  my  liand  on  her  dark  hair  parted  back  so  smoothly, 
bat  you  prevented  me.  I  cried  and  struggled  in  your  arms  till  the  rings  on  my 
ntother's  cold  hand  attracted  my  notice — how  beautiful  they  looked  flashing  like 
fire  on  those  white  hands.  I  cried  louder,  and  ray  heart  seemed  bursting,  when 
one  in  the  room  stripped  them  off  her  stiffened  fingers.  You  took  me  in  your 
lap,  laid  my  head  on  your  bosom  and  hushed  me  to  silence,  and  all  the  time 
bi^  tears  were  streaming  down  your  cheeks  as  they  do  now ;  my  hair  was  wet 
vltli  them ;  then  you  held  me  over  the  beautiful  dead  and  told  me  to  kiss  my 
mother — ^my  mother,  I  am  sure  it  was  that — I  did  kiss  her,  but  shrieked  with 
fright  and  clung  to  your  bosom,  for  there  was  a  fearful  chill  met  my  lips.  Then 
you  took  me  hence,  and  I  remember  no  more.  It  remains  in  ,my  memory  like  a 
bud  from  a  bright  wreath,  still  blooming,  but  never  united  to  its  fellows ; 
yet  are  not  the  scenes  of  yesterday  more  vividly  pictured  in  my  mind  than 
that  of  which  I  have  spoken.  That  sweet  face  in  its  doad.  pale  loveliness 
18 
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Yiflits  me  like  a  kind  spirit  in  my  dreams ;  and  tliat  word  mother,  uttereil 
88  it  was  in  low  stifled  voices,  has  been  to  me  a  sound  of  perpeiaal  music.  1 
have  loved  to  think  on  that  form,  to  repeat  that  word  alone  at  twilight  among 
the  rustling  old  oaks.  I  have  never  mentioned  these  thoughts  before ;  they  seexn> 
ed  to  me  as  beautiful  fragments  of  an  earlier  and  more  splendid  world — ^like  sweet 
music  buried  in  my  heart,  which  would  be  hushed  if  spoken  of.  I  have  ever  br- 
ed you  and  your  husband  with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  but  when  yon  mention- 
ed my  parantage — said  that  the  Queen  had  questioned  you,  aye  before — when  I 
heard  her  promise  so  basely  to  Dorset,  the  present  seemed  connected  with  the 
past.  I  knew  that  I  owed  not  life,  though  every  thing  else  to  you — nay,  do  not 
weep  thus  convulsively,  Alice — mother,  dear  mother — but  tell  me,  am  I  not  right 
in  all  this  ? — am  I  not  the  child  of  another  ?' 

'  Thou  art,  thou  art,'  almost  shrieked  the  poor  woman,  snatching  the  kneeling 
girl  to  her  bosom,  and  holding  her  there  as  if  she  feared  the  confession  would  sep- 
arate them  forever — ^'Thou  art  the  child  of  another,  but  question  me  no  further; 
the  time  will  come  when  I  may  tell  thee  all,  but  not  now.'  After  a  moment  she 
released  the  agitated  Clara,  fell  back  into  her  seat,  and  pressing  her  withered 
hands  over  her  eyes,  murmured,  'Alas,  alas,  that  I  should  have  dreamed  that  the 
young  falcon  would  content  itself  to  perch  with  the  kite.* 

In  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces  in  London  the  Queen  Dowager  and  her  househoU. 
had  been  two  days  waiting  the  coming  of  the  new  King.  The  day  that  Clara  left 
the  castle,  the  Queen,  secure  in  the  success  of  her  dishonorable  plans,  and  foolish- 
ly certain  of  the  overthrow  of  Richmond,  informed  her  dismayed  daughter  of  her 
deterihination  to  unite  her  to  her  uncle.  The  poor  princess,  fearful  of  her  mother  t 
violent  temper,  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  and  sorrow,  remained  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  despair,  not  daring  to  anticipate  the  victory  of  Richmond,  and  know- 
ing that  his  overthrow  would  be  her  certain  ruin.  Her  excessive  joy  was  in 
proportion  to  her  former  sufferings,  when  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  exaltation  of  Richmond  reached  the  castle.  Great  as  was  the  happiness  of 
the  princess,  the  dismay  of  her  mother  surpassed  it,  till  on  enquiry  she  ascer- 
tained that  Stanley  had  fought  for  Richmond,  and  consequently  she  suppcsed 
that  her  messenger  must  have  failed  to  reach  him,  and  that  her  want  of  faith 
was  unknown  to  the  new  King.  In  order  to  do  away  with  all  suspicion  in 
his  mind,  if  any  rested  there,  she  resolved  to  depart  instantly  for  London,  that 
she  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  young  monarch.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  command  the  attendance  of  Clara,  who  by  the  advice  of  Alice,  had 
remained  at  her  dwelling,  and  now  in  her  own  apparel,  was  ready  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Queen,  and  to  return  to  the  castle,  as  if  she  had  only  been 
on  a  visit  to  her  home  in  the  forest. 

The  Queen,  as  we  have  said,  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  one  of  the  Roy- 
al Palaces ;  and  in  an  apartment  whose  windows  opened  to  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  she  listened  with  nervous  impatience  to  the  distant  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude, that  had  gone  forth  to  escort  the  young  monarch  into  the  city.  Dor- 
set had  ridden  forth  with  a  company  of  young  noblemen ;  and  though  namerons 
attendants  were  seen  in  an  adjoining  anteroom  passing  to  and  fro,  and  crowd- 
ing the  windows  witli  happy  faces,  the  apartment  we  have  mentioned  was  oc- 
cupied only  by  the  Queen,  her  daughter,  and  our  young  favorite  Clara.    The 
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former  with  resUess  action  was  pacing  the  room,  her  train  of  rich  velvet 
sweeping  afler  her  and  disturbing  the  fresh  rushes  that  covered  the  floor,  her 
large  white  arms  folded  over  her  bosom,  and  the  quick  working  of  her  fingers 
bespeaking  her  inward  agitation.  Now  and  then  she  would  pause  near  the  door 
of  the  outer  room,  give  some  short,  quick  command,  or  stop  near  a  window  list- 
ening for  a  moment  to  the  coming  cavalcade,  and  casting  impatient  glances 
into  the  street  below. 

The  Princess,  as  if  fearful  that  her  evident  happiness  would  call  forth  a  rep- 
rimand from  her  mother,  had  retired  to  a  seat  in  the  most  remote  comer  of 
the  room;  and  with  her  silken  lashes  drooping  over  her  eyes  and  veiling  the 
exaltation  that  reveled  in  their  blue  depths,  was  clasping  and  unclasping  the 
emerald  bracelets  that  circled  her  slender  wrist,  in  that  restless  delight  which 
most  dbplay  itself  in  motion,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  entirely  to 
control. 

Clara,  stationed  by  the  Queen's  command  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  with  a 
basket  of  red  and  white  roses,  ready  to  be  scattered  over  the  new  monarch, 
stood  eyeing  the  movements  and  evident  uneasiness  of  the  Queen  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile  of  pleasure  playing  about  her  mouth,  and  a  half  roguish,  half 
contemptuous  expression  in  her  eyes  that  would  have  excited  the  haughty 
woman  to  phrenzy,  had  she  known  the  cause. 

Gradually  the  joyful  sounds  of  the  multitude  neared  the  palace.  The  tramp  of 
a  thousand  hoofs  smote  confusedly  upon  the  ear,  now  and  then  broken  by  the 
braying  of  numerous  trumpets,  and  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  people.  At  length 
the  cavalcade  was  passing  the  palace.  A  glad,  loud  shout  rose  from  the  populace 
on  the  pavement,  and  was  echoed  by  those  on  the  house-tops  as  if  all  England 
were  lejoicin?  with  one  mighty  voice.  With  uncontrollable  action  the  Princess 
sprang  up  and  advanced  a  few  paces.  The  Queen  rushed  to  the  window,  exclaim- 
ing, <  Elizabeth,  come  hither  quickly,  and  shower  roses  on  thy  future  husband.* 

<  No,  no,  mother/  said  the  sensitive  girl  shrinking  back,  '  it  would  not  be  mai- 
denly in  me  thus  to  court  his  notice/ 

*  Weak  fool,'  exclaimed  the  Queen  with  a  glance  of  fury — ^but  she  had  not  time 
to  say  more,  the  charriot  of  the  king  was  passing.  Grasping  a  handful  of  the  flow- 
ers which  Clara  still  held,  she  dashed  open  the  casement  and  threw  them  out ;  then 
leaning  forward  to  see  if  they  had  reached  their  destination  she  encountered  the 
reproving  look  of  Dorset,  who  was  one  of  the  horsemen  that  surrounded  the  king, 
and  to  her  mortification  saw  that  the  roses  she  had  showered  down  had  fallen  on 
the  top  of  Henry's  close  charriot,  which,  in  the  selfish  reserve  of  his  disposition, 
was  so  constructed  as  entirely  to  conceal  his  person.  The  proud  blood  of  the 
queen  rushed  to  her  face,  as  she  drew  back  and  dashed  the  remaining  flowers  from 
Clara^s  hand,  and  trampled  them  with  her  feet,  exclaiming  fiercely, '  Fool,  coii- 
temptible  fool  that  1  was,  thus  to  demean  myself  to  that  base  slip  of  Lancaster.' 
Surprised  and  affrighted,  Elizabeth  inquired  the  cause  of  her  mother's  anger ;  but 
pushing  her  aside  the  queen  muttered  something  which  she  did  not  hear,  and  left 
the  room. 

SeTeral  months  had  passed,  and  Henry,  though  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  his 
new  station,  found  time  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  his  betrothed,  and  to  confer  such 
attentions  as  he  thought  more  than  sufficient  to  secure,  and  compensate  for,  tho 
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affectioni  of  a  joung  crcfttiue  whom  it  was  hisinteretit  to  marrj,  aod  who  alreadj 
con«idered  him  aa  her  hoaband.  To  hia  natural  attractiona,  (and  if  he  choae  to 
exert  them  he  had  many,)  he  added  that  of  a  preserver  to  Elizabeth ;  ahe  looked 
upon  him  aa  one  who  had  aaved  her  from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  and  ahe  soan 
l}7ed  him  with  all  the  force  of  her  gentle  heart.  Tet  waa  she  not  happy,  for  oot- 
withatanding  Henry's  manner  towards  her  waa  uniTersally  polite,  and  aometiinef 
he  eren  evinced  a  degree  of  tendernesa,  she  could  not  help  marking  an  appear^ 
ance  of  dislike  to  tho  company  of  her  mother,  and  of  coldness  to  her  haJf-brother, 
Dorset,  which  she  could  not  account  for.  Then  came  the  coronation  of  the  kiag 
which  she  abould  in  justice  have  shared ;  and  finally,  the  poor  girl  had  the  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  Henry  had  only  been  induced  to  hasten  their  maniage 
by  the  solicitations  of  Parliament.  Still  all  these  humiliating  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  day  when  it  arrived.  It 
waa  not  the  proud  blood  of  York  that  sprang  into  her  cheeka  and  died  away  to 
beautifully,  but  the  blush  of  a  heart  ashamed  of  its  own  quick  polsattons.  K  there 
was  little  of  the  future  queen  in  her  child-like  timidity  of  manner,  aa  she  stood  in 
her  dressing-room  waiting  to  be  robed,  there  waa  much  of  the  lovely,  modest  mai- 
den, shrinking  firom  the  merry  glances  of  her  waiting  women,  as  if  fearful  that 
they  should  guess  at  her  excessive  happiness.  The  queen  entered  to  preside  at 
the  toilet  of  her  daughter.  At  her  command  Clara  invested  the  blushing  piin- 
cess  in  the  bridal  robe  of  rose-colored  velvet,  with  its  border  embroidered  with  seed 
pearls,  each  of  which  her  own  slender  fingers  had  inserted.  The  exulting  mother 
directed  Clara  how  to  clasp  the  jewelled  girdle  so  tliat  the  shining  folds  might 
flow  in  free  drapery  from  the  slender  waist,  pointed  out  the  upper  part  of  the  wrisL 
where  the  graceful  fulness  of  the  arm  commencea,  as  best  calculated  to  display  the 
magnificent  bracelet,  and  with  her  own  hands  laced  tlie  embroidered  slipper  on 
the  slender  foot,  clasped  the  necklace  of  brilliants,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
bride  a  wreath  blending  the  colors  of  the  two  houses  about  to  be  united,  in  small 
roses  formed  of  precious  stones.  Pure,  white  diamonds  represented  the  flower  of 
York,  the  smaller  stones  clustering  in  the  heart  of  tlie  flower,  gradually  increasiji; 
in  size  and  taking  the  appearance  of  petals.  The  red  ones  were  formed  of  ruhies 
set  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  the  whole  was  relieved  by  leaves  of  large  eme- 
ralds. Nothing  could  have  been  more  superbly  beautiful  than  this  appropriate 
chaplet  of  gems,  with  the  light  from  a  neighboring  window  streaming  orcr 
them  and  drawing  forth  their  prismatic  fires,  till  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  quiv- 
ered about  her  head  and  shed  a  mellow  beauty  over  her  features.  No  dress  coald 
have  been  more  judicious  than  that  of  the  princess.  Henry,  when  she  appeared 
before  him,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  the 
delicate  cumpliment  she  hod  paid  him,  in  allowing  up  color  but  his  own  to  mingle 
with  her  bridal  white.  For  a  moment  his  heart  forgot  its  exclusive  selfishness, 
and  as  they  stood  before  the  holy  altar  with  the  collected  splendor  of  a  great  nation 
around  them,  he  remembered  not  that  he  was  a  king,  or  any  thing,  but  a  man,  be- 
loved by  the  beautiful  being  who  knelt  at  his  side,  whispering  forth  her  almost 
inaudible  vows  of  constancy  and  love.  When  he  turned  from  the  altar  with  the 
little  hand  of  his  bride  quivering  '  like  a  live  bird'  in  his,  there  was  not  one  present 
who  would  not  have  sworn  that  Henry  the  seventh  loved  and  would  ever  love 
tlie  confiding  young   creature   by  his  side — none  would  have    supposed  that 
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jealousy  of  her  family  could  extend  to  her.  But  so  it  was ;  for  even  while  stand- 
ing by  the  altar  distrust  was  working  within  him.  He  had  noticed  that  in  the 
splendid  tiara  that  gleamed  on  the  brow  of  his  bride,  there  were  more  of  white 
than  red  roses.  Without  reflecting  that  in  this  she  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  pure 
taste,  his  brow  became  clouded,  and  the  animation  that  had  lighted  his  handsome 
features  died  away.  Just  then  the  ringing  of  bells  announced  to  the  people  with- 
out that  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  in  the  shout  tliat  followed,  Henry  fancied 
that  the  name  of  his  young  queen  was  repeated  oflener  and  louder  than  his  own. 
Elizabeth  felt  her  hand  lie  loosely  in  her  husband's — she  looked  up  and  her  happi- 
ness was  cliilled — his  face  was  turned  from  her. 

As  if  to  display  his  utter  detestation  of  the  family  with  which  he  had  found  it 
his  interest  to  unite  himself,  Henry,  directly  afler  his  marriage,\imprisoned 
such  of  its  partisans  as  had  in  any  way  exposed  themselves  to  his  displeasure.  By 
so  doing  he  most  unjustly  gratified  his  revenge,  and  his  master  passion,  avarice ; 
for  the  estates  of  the  attainted  Lords  helped  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
Even  his  young  queen's  half  brother,  Dorset,  did  not  escape  the  common  fate  of 
the  Yorkists.  Suddenly  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  confined  in 
the  tower.  Clara  was  with  her  young  mistress  when  this  startling  intelligence 
reached  her.  Astounding  as  were  the  facts,  Clara's  was  not  a  disposition  to  yield 
supinely  to  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  troubles  that  would  have  crushed  a 
common  mind  only  served  to  rouse  the  energies  that,  till  within  a  few  months, 
bad  slumbered  untried  in  her  bosom.  Leaving  the  fainting  Elizabeth  to  the  care 
of  her  attendants,  she  with  a  fearless  determination  that  astonished  even  herself, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  king.  She  was  known  as  Elizabeth's  attendant, 
and  consequently  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  closet  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  that  was  unoccupied  by  the  active  duties  of  his  ^station. 
Without  allowing  the  attendant  in  the  anteroom  time  to  announce  her,  she  open- 
ed the  door  with  her  own  hands  and  admitted  herself  to  the  presence  of  Henry, 
who  looked  up  with  surprise  from  the  paper  he  was  reading ;  but  supposing  she 
came  with  some  message  from  his  wife,  he  motioned  her  to  remain,  and  again  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  petition.  His  cold  composure,  and  the  silence  of  the  room, 
checked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poor  girl,  who  shrunk  from  before  hinir^ill  his  high 
chair  almost  concealed  her,  and  waited  his  further  notice.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  the  king  finished  reading ;  then  he  folded  the  paper,  and  placing  it  on  a 
pile  with  others  that  lay  on  a  table  at  his  elbow,  turned  in  his  chair  and  demanded 
of  the  trembling  and  half  weeping  girl,  what  business  had  brought  her  to  his  clo- 
set. Poor  Clara,  who  ten  minutes  before  could  have  overwhelmed  the  king  with 
eloquence,  was  now  unable  to  utter  a  syllable.  She  knelt  before  him  and  with 
trembling  fingers  held  up  the  ring  he  had  given  her  on  the  battle-field.  Henry  took 
the  ring  and  examined  it  attentively — then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  flushed  counte- 
nance of  the  kneeling  girl,  he  said  in  a  stern  voice, '  This  ring  was  given  to  a  boy, 
a  young  page,  who  had  done  us  a  service — how  came  it  in  thy  possession  ? — has 
the  varlet  dared  to  pass  off  our  gifl  as  a  love  token  ?' 

'  Not  so,'  said  the  terrified  girl,  unconsciously  clasping  her  hands  on  the  king's 
knee, '  it  was  I—I  myself,  to  whom  you  gave  it.  I  was  the  seeming  page,  who 
took  that'bold  journey  to  save  my  mistress  from  ruin.' 

« Ha !  tljat  face  is  the  same,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  did  not  guess  this— but  did  she, 
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our  Queen,  know  ? — was  it  at  her  iugge«tion  that  thoa  didft  peril  thyself  in  our 
cauae  ?*  then  checking  himself,  he  muttered,  *  we  are  betide  oarselvea  to  aoppose 
BO  much  spirit  in  the  weak  thing.* 

Even  Henry,  the  most  reserrcd  and  phlegmatic  of  human  beings,  was  excited 
to  admiration,  by  the  burst  of  eloquence  his  unfeeling  expression  of  contempt  bad 
called  iorth  from  the  young  suppliant.  In  the  rich  language  of  a  grateful  heart, 
she  dwelt  on  the  excellencies  of  her  mistress,  on  her  beauty,  the  purity  and  gentle 
qualities  of  her  heart,  on  her  enduring  fortitude,  and  meek,  afl^ctionate  nature,— 
in  short,  her  rapid  speech  gave  Henry  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  iiis 
wife,  than  would  have  been  yielded  by  years  of  intercourse  between  two  persoBs, 
the  one  so  reserved  and  the  other  so  timid,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  formal- 
ities of  a  court  Henry 's  interest  was  excited,  his  cold  heart  and  dormant  admiration 
awakened.  There  was  gallantry  in  his  manner  when  he  raised  Clara  from  her  kneel- 
ing posture,  and  he  even  retained  herhand  in  his,  longer  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  Closely,  yet  politely  he  questioned  her,  till  be  learned  all  that 
she  had  to  communicate.  She  told  him  of  the  attachment  that  existed  between 
herself  and  Dorset,  whose  liberation  she  intreated, — the  deceit  and  cunning  of  the 
queen  dowager  in  the  half  promise  she  had  made,  and  of  what  Alice  had  said  with 
regard  to  her  birth, — all  of  which  Henry  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and  then 
dismissed  her  afler  the  uncommon  courtesy  (in  him)  of  leading  her  to  the  door. 
As  soon  as  she  had  passed  the  anteroom,  Henry  called  an  attendant  and  ordered 
him  to  depart  immediately  for  the  domain  of  tht  dowager  Queen,  and  to  conduet 
old  Alice  to  London.  Another  was  despatched  with  an  order  for  the  release  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 

The  second  day  afler  Clara's  interyiew  with  the  king,  he  and  the  dowager  met 
in  the  apartment  of  the  young  Queen,  whose  sweet  features  glowed  with  delight, 
for  her  husband  had  met  her  with  a  greater  appearance  of  tenderness  than  she  had 
ever  before  noticed.  Timidly  she  ventured  to  follow  him  to  the  seat  he  had  taken, 
and  to  express  her  gratitude  for  his  clemency  to  her  half  brother.  Henry  was  not 
capable  of  appreciating  the  happiness  he  conferred,  when  he  drew  her  gently  for- 
ward and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  little  hand  she  had  unconsciously  extended.  The 
Dowager  who  was  not  particularly  partial  to  the  society  of  her  son-in-law,  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance,  he  addressed  her. 
*  Stay,  madam,*  he  said, '  we  shall  have  some  business  anon,  that  will  require  your 
presence.*  Reluctantly,  and  with  a  frowning  brow,  the  haughty  woman  returned 
to  her  seat.  Soon  after,  Dorset  and  Clara  entered  the  apartment,  by  opposite 
doors. 

The  dowager  instantly  guessed  something  of  the  nature  of  the  business  referred 
to.  She  cast  an  angty  glance  at  her  son,  who  having  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Clara  since  his  liberation,  was  consequently  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  naturally  supposed  himself  summoned  to  answer  to  the  charges  on 
which  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  king  lefl  the  side  of  his  wife,  and  addressed  the  dowager—'  Madam,  we  are 
informed  that  your  consent  to  the  union  of  these  young  persons  is  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  birth  of  the  maiden— is  this  your  only  objection  ?' 

A  haughty  bow  was  the  reply. 

*  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  is  one  that  can  be  easily  dispensed  with.' 
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*  Not  by  letton-patent,  my  lord — ^it  is  noble  birth,  not  conferred  nobility  I  re- 
qaire,*  said  the  dowager  hastily. 

<  And  nobly  bom  we  are  informed  she  is,  though  as  yet  we  hare  not  learned  her 
&mily/  said  the  king,  stepping  to  the  door  and  giving  some  whispered  command 
to  an  attendant,  who  went  out  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  old  Alice. 

<  If  that  is  your  witness/  said  the  dowager, '  I  have  already  questioned  her, 
more  than  once,  or  Dorset  had  never  received  even  conditional  promise  of  mine.* 

'  Our  questioning  may  be  more  successful,'  said  the  king,  witli  a  calm  smile,  and 
turning  to  Alice,  he  demanded  if  Clara  was  her  child. 

*  She  is  not,' — was  the  firm  reply. 

*  Not  thine  !'  almost  shouted  the  enraged  dowager,  while  Dorset  and  Elizabetli 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight — <  Not  thine,  traitoress  !  whose  is  she  tlien  ?' 

Alice  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  the  enraged  features  of  the  questioner,  as  she 
answered,  *  Her  mother  was  known  as  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot/ 

The  ashy  paleness  of  the  dowager's  features  was  appalling  .She  glanced  a  start- 
led, qnick  look  on  the  surrounding  group,  and  her  voice  did  not  rise  above  a  whis- 
per, as  she  said,  *  Her  father,  who  was  he  V 

*  Toar  husband,'  was  the  still  calm  reply. 

If  possible,  the  dowager  queen's  features  grew  more  deadly  pale,  and  she  sallied 
back  as  if  stricken  with  a  fierce  blow.  Henry's  face  was  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and 
the  whole  group  stood  white  and  motionless,  in  the  dim  light  emitted  through  the 
stained  windows,  appearing  more  like  a  collection  of  statues  grouped  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  than  living  beings.  The  dowager  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover herself— grasping  the  astonished  Clara  by  the  arm,  she  dragged  her  to  a 
window,  and  tossing  back  the  hair  from  her  forehead,  pored  intensely  over  her  fea- 
tures, '  It  may  be  so,'  she  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  *  it  may  be,  but  then  is  she  ille- 
gitimate ?'  and  with  a  smile  of  insolent  triumph  she  tapped  the  burning  cheek  she 
had  been  scmtinizing.  Exasperated  at  this  insult  to  her  foster  child,  Alice  rushed 
fi>rwaTd  and  tore  her  from  the  dowager's  grasp ;  and  the  honest  indignation  labor- 
ing in  her  features,  was  ennobUng  as  she  retorted,  *  Had  her  mother  lived  but  one 
hour  longer,  ihy  own  children  had  indeed  been  so.  Eleanor  Talbot  was  the  vife 
of  Edward  the  fourth  !' 

llie  mighty  anger  of  the  dowager  choked  her  utterance.  'The  proof!  the 
proof!'  she  hissed  forth. 

*  Is  here' — said  Alice,  taking  a  packet  from  her  bosom,  and  bending  her  knee 
she  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  *  They  were  wedded  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
who  is  unce  dead.    I  was  the  only  witness.' 

Heniy,  scarcely  less  agitated  than  his  mother-in-law,  took  the  papers  and  read 
them  through.  '  The  evidence  of  the  marriage  is  conclusive,'  he  said,  *  but  the 
ahild — ^how  are  we  to  be  certain  that  this  is  Lady  Eleanor's  child  ?' 

*  I  was  present  at  her  birth,'  said  Alice,  <  and  there  are  other  proofs  if  necessary.' 
'  When  and  where  did  Lady  Eleanor  die  ?^  inquired  the  king. 

<  Even  on  the  day  that  king  Edward  married  that  woman,  while  he  was  swear- 
ing constancy  to  one  wife,  the  heart  that  he  had  broken  stopped  its  pulsations. 
Here  she  died,  in  this  very  palace,  in  this  room.  Forsaken  by  her  husband,  she 
had  pined  and  sickened  in  her  solitude.  Day  by  day  I  saw  her  strength  pass  from 
her,  stiQ  she  lived  on  in_her  broken-heartedness  for  her  child's  sake.  My  child  the 
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world  thought  it.  For  it  she  struggled  wiUi  anguish  and  bore  ap  against  neglect 
Alone  aU  the  day  long  would  she  sit  with  the  hot  tears  pouring  oTer  the  sweet 
babe,  the  babe  she  dared  not  call  her  own^  yet  she  lived.  At  length  a  rumor 
reached  her,  that  her  husband  was  about  to  wed  another.  I  thought  it  would  liaFe 
killed  her,  but  it  did  not.  She  gathered  up  her  strength  and  went  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bath.  On  her  knees  she  besought  him  to  give  her  written  proo&  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Kdward.  He  gave  her  those  in  your  highneis*  possession.  Straight^ 
way  she  y  a  few  attendants,  myself  and  the  little  Clara  came  up  to  London,  to  this 
palace  where  she  had  first  seen  the  king.  It  was  her  intention  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  him,  though  for  what  object  she  did  not  inform  me.  This  palace  vas 
then  only  occasionally  occupied  by  Edward,  and  in  this  room  we  waited  the  re- 
turn of  the  messenger  Lady  Eleanor  had  sent  to  him.  A  slight  noise  drew  her  to 
the  window.  1  followed,  leading  the  little  Clara.  In  the  street  below  an  open 
charriot  had  been  checked  in  its  progress.  In  it  was  Edward  and  a  lady  of  splen- 
did beauty — ^but  how  unlike  the  dove-like  loveliness  of  my  poor  mistress.  Edward 
was  addressing  the  lady ;  and  the  same  bright  smile  was  on  his  lip  that  had 
wrought  such  wretchedness  to  the  Lady  Eleanor.  He  raised  the  fair  hand  of  his 
companion  to  his  lips,  and  we  could  even  hear  his  gay  laugh.  I  looked  on  the  Lady 
Eleanor — her  face  was  turned  from  me,  but  the  blue  veins  on  her  neck  were  work- 
ing and  swelling  fearfully.  In  an  instant  she  staggered  back,  and  I  caught  her 
in  mj  arms.  Her  face  was  like  marble,  and  drops  of  blood  were  oozing  from  her 
pale  lips.  As  I  bore  her  from  the  window  I  again  heard  the  gay  laughter  of  the 
king  and  his  companion.  Lady  Eleanor  too  heard  it,  opened  her  meek  eyes,  and 
closed  them  again  with  a  shudder.  She  revived  a  little  soon  after,  and  made  me 
swear  to  rear  the  child  as  my  own ',  and  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  her 
happiness,  never  to  inform  her  of  her  parentage.  I  sWore  solemnly  that  she  should 
never  claim  her  birthright.  That  night,  it  has  been  since  known,  Edward  was 
privately  married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey.  I  know  not  how  he  received  the 
news  of  Lady  Eleanor's  death,  but  his  child  he  supposed  dead  also.' 

During  Alice's  narrative  the  king  had  been  traversing  the  apartment  with  a 
troubled  brow,  but  his  mother-in-law  had  regrained  her  tranquillity.  Matetiab 
for  a  new  web  of  intrigue  had  been  presented,  and  she  was  busily  weaving  them 
in  her  mind.  Clara  was  in  truth  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Wedded  to  Dorset  his 
claims  would  supersede  Henry's.  *  I  am  content,'  she  said,  suddenly  breaking 
silence, '  I  am  content  that  they  should  be  united.' 

Henry  read  her  thoughts,  and  with  a  smile  of  scorn  turned  to  secure  the  proofs 
of  Lady  Eleanor's  marriage,  but  Alice  had  repossessed  herself  of  them.  The  dow- 
ager noticed  it,  and  reaching  forth  her  hand,  demanded  them.  Before  Heniy 
could  speak,  to  prevent  her  gaining  possession  of  what  would  have  been  his  rain, 
Alice  had  torn  the  documents  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  cast  the  fragments  out 
of  the  casement.'  Henry's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  but  the  baffled  dowager  was 
mad  with  rage. 

Alice,  unmindful  of  either,  approached  Clara  and  commanded  her  to  kneel,  and 
swear  on  the  cross  which  had  been  her  mother's  never  to  attempt  to  claim  her 
birth -right.  Clara  pressed  the  curiously  wrought,  golden  cross  to  her  lips  and 
took  the  oath.  Dorset  as  her  future  husband  knelt  by  her  side  and  joined  volun- 
tarily in  it. 
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*  In  return  for  this  sacrifice,*  said  Henry,  *  Clara  may  claim  of  me  the  title  of 
counteflB  and  the  estates  which  were  her  mother's.' 

<  And  think  yon/  said  the  dowager,  *  that  I  will  permit  this  ?  The  betrothed  of 
my  soniaa  king's  daughter,  and  such  will  I  proclaim  her.' 

<  And  who  will  believe  yon?'  said  Henry,  *  the  proofs  are  destroyed.* 

'  Then/  answered  she  furiously,  <  I  withdraw  my  consent  to  the  union.* 

'  Ha,  say  you  so,'  cried  Henry,  and  bending  to  her  ear  he  whispered  a  few 
words.  She  turned  deadly  pale,  when  he  drew  forth  a  package  of  papers  and 
held  them  before  her.  Clara  knew  them  to  be  the  dispatches  that  she  had  given 
him  at  the  camp. 

*  Have  we  your  consent  to  the  immediate  union  of  these  persons  ?'  said  Henry, 
sternly  tapping  the  papers  with  his  finger. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one  present  except  Clara,  the  queen-dowager  bowed 
her  assent.*  Ed. 

*  It  was  asserted  that  before  espousing  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  Edward  paid 
court  to  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  oaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ,  and  being 
repulsed  by  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  he  was  obliged,  e'er  he  could  obtain  her,  to  con- 
sent to  a  private  marriage*  without  any  witnesses,  by  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
who  afterwards  divulged  the  secret  — Sir  Thomas  Mor$y  p.  49t>. 


NATUIIB. 


The  following  beautiful  conclusion  is  extracted  from  an  article  by  that  chaste 
and  often  sublime  writer,  Pierpont.  Afler  speaking  of  the  varying  changes  of  na- 
ture, a  subject  where  he  is  always  at  home  and  olways  excellent,  he  concludes, 
with  the  following  eloquent  remarks : — 

If  then  the  beauties  of  the  year  are  so  fading,  and  its  bounties  so 
soon  perish :  if  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  so  soon  lose  their 
power  to  charm,  and  a  few  revolying  years  break  the  spell  that 
binds  us  to  those  whom  we  love  best ;  if  the  very  figure  of  the  earth 
is  changed  by  its  own  conyulsions;  if  the  form  of  human  govern- 
ment,  and  the  monuments  of  human  power  and  skill  cannot  endure — 
if  even  the  religions  that  predominate  at  one  age  are  exploded  in 
another;  if  nothing  on  the  <'  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,"  preserves  its  form  unchanged,  what  is  there  that  remains 
forever  the  same.^ — What  is  there  over  which  the  autumnal  winds 
and  wintry  liosts  have  no  power  ?  What  does  not  pass  away  while 
we  are  contending  with  wayward  fortune,  or  struggling  with  ca- 
lamity? What  then  is  proof  against  the  fluctuations  of  human 
opinion  and  the  night  of  the  ocean's  waves,  when  mountains  are 
heaved  up  from  the  abyss,  or  thrown  from  their  deep  foundations  ? 
19 
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[For  the  Portland  Migaiine.] 

THB   TARDT  MUBB. 

Wbu  I  WM  young,  I  often  went 
To  lee  the  maae,  a-conrting. 

And  alwaji,  to  my  heart*!  content, 
The  miue  was  fond  of  sporting. 

I  wooed  her  with  a  kind  of  passion 

She  could  not  well  resist, 
And  from  pure  love,  or  poor  compassion. 

She  put  me  on  her  list. 
I  wooed  her  in  her  fairy  bowers 

By  moonlight  and  by  day — 
She  ne*er  was  nice  about  her  hours, 

Or  loth  to  meet  half  way. 

I  Yowed  that  I  would  woo  forever, 

But  plighted  not  my  heart- 
She  ne'er  refhsed  to  grant  a  favor. 

Or  coldly  said— depart 
But  somehow— what  can  be  the  reason  P 

She*s  lately  grown  quite  cool — 
My  calls  are  always  out  of  season. 

My  wanti  are  out  of  rule. 
I've  sued  for  just  one  little  ditty 

Through  six  revolving  moons-^ 
But  cold  to  love,  and  deaf  to  pity, 

She  still  denies  the  boon. 

My  &oe  grows  long— my  hair  is  thinnei^— 

Eyes  dimmer  than  they  were— 
Do  these  things  make  me  such  a  sinner 

That  she  wont  hear  my  prayer  ? 
My  wife — ah-hah ! — ^it  cannot  be,  air. 

The  Muse  so  human  grown  f 
Can  Jove  he  jealous  of  a  Ciesar, 

Or  Jono  weep  for  Cupid's  throne? 

My  children— well,  if  that's  the  secret, 

FaieweU  to  all  the  Nine- 
Wife— babes— are  treasures  far  mon  saoied. 
Than  loves  &x  more  divine. 

If  e*er  to  the  responsive  Lyre 
I  breathe  soft  notes  again, 

Let  household  gods  my  heart  inspire 
And  love  direct  the  strain. 
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PORTIiAHD    PAIKTARS. 

FRBOKHIC   II I  LIS  V. 

Here  wai  an  extraordinarj  geniue — with  a  bad  eye  for  color. 
Bat  he  is  in  the  grave  now  ;  and  well  it  is  for  multitudes  who  are 
figuring  awaj  as  painters,  among  our  people,  that  Frederic  Mellen 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  show  what  there  was  in  him.  We  can 
tell  them — and  we  knew  him  well — ^his  hidden  capacity,  his  un- 
conquerable resolution — ^his  good-nature — and  the  origin  of  all  his 
errors — ^We  can  tell  them,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years,  the 
best  of  many  who  are  now  elevated,  might  have  **  sunk  in  his  re- 
buke"— or  in  absolute  yankee — ^the  best  of  them  would  have  sung 
small.  He  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  pictures  that  are  in  the  possess- 
ion of  his  family  or  friends  ;  much  less  by  the  few  that  he  exhibited 
at  the  Boston  Atheneum.  They  were  any  thing  but  favorable  speci- 
mens of  what  he  c&uld  do.  They  were  generally  copies — with  the 
Ufe  literally  worked  out  of  them  ;  and  one  would  have  imagined  that 
he  had  no  other  idea  of  capital  pictures  than  such  as  women  have  ; 
—it  must  be  smooth  and  clean — ^ay,  and  hear  to  be  examined.  That's 
their  notion  of  a  first-rate  picture.  Pity  they  had  not  studied  Sal- 
Tata  Rosa,  Rembrandt,  Schidoni,  Canaletti,  or  Carravaggis,  instead 
of  Poelemburg,  Gerard  Dnow,  Hans  Holbein  or  Carlo  Dolci.  Yet  he 
had  another  and  a  very  different  idea  of  a  capital  picture— one  soex« 
alted  and  vast  however,  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  anything 
he  law,  or  attempted.  He  was  a  poet ;  and  his  path  as  a  poet,  was 
among  flowers,  and  birds,  and  the  green-lanes  of  a  highly  cultivated 
country,  with  glimpses  of  mountains  afar  off,  and  breaking  away  by 
sadden  turns  into  the  romantic,  the  savage  and  the  sublime. 

No — ^we  would  not  have  that  young  man,  Frederic  Mellen, 
jodged  of  by  anything  he  ever  did — if  we  could  help  it ;  though  if 
we  were  obliged  to  justify  all  we  have  now  said  of  him,  we  could 
do  it,  by  producing  a  copy  in  colors  by  him  of  certain  admirable 
French  lithographed  carricatures  ;  and  so  wonderful  were  these 
copies,  though  executed  with  a  bit  of  chewed  sHckj  for  want  of  know- 
ledge, that  we  would  lay  any  wager  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals,  even  by  the  Lithographer  himself. 

We  might  also  refer  to  what  he  did  while  a  boy  at  College  ;  but 
extraordinary  as  these  things  were  reported  to  be,  they  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  in  comparison  with  the  copies  referred  to.  The  truth 
is,  that  all  he  wanted  was  encouragement  and  opportunity.     He  had 
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BO  painters  to  uiociate  with — ^nobody  to  consult ;  .and  used  to  shui 
himself  up  in  his  room,  and  labor  from  morning  till  night,  day  after 
day,  and  month  after  month,  in  solitude  and  self-distrust,  upon 
wretched  cabinet-pieces  and  worse  portraits.  He  would  have  been 
a  capital  draughtsman,  but  his  portraits  were  deficient  in  most  of  the 
essentials  of  a  tolerable  picture.  He  was  capable  of  composition  ; 
but  fettered  and  afraid  to  venture — the  only  compositions  he  hazard- 
ed himself  upon  were  stiff,  cold,  flat  and  skittish.  He  had  no  eye  for 
color,  as  we  have  said  before  ;  but  even  that  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him — as  it  has  others — from  being  distinguished.  Northcote 
had  no  eye  for  color,  though  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Joshua 
himself,  his  teacher  and  guide. — Half  the  leading  painters  of  the  Eng- 
lish school,  and  nearly  all  of  the  French  and  Italian  are  deficient. 
Even  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  betrayed  a  ^'  plentiful  lack"  of  the 
property  in  question  sometimes,  which  he  was  quite  sensible  of^ 
and  tried  to  remedy  by  gorgeousness — ^great  daring — and  great  ab- 
surdity, as  in  the  bower  of  variegated  cabbage-roses,  overgrown  tulips, 
and  flowery  forest-trees,  with  which  he  surrounded  Lady  Peel. 
Our  Morse  too  happens  to  have  a  bad  eye  for  color — and  then  there 
is  a  young  fellow  just  coming  forth  from  the  multitude,  Mr.  Cole, 
but  the  other  day  a  wretched  manufacturer  of  resemblances,  but  an 
exceedingly  promising  artist — ^he  too  wants  a  fine  eye  for  color. 
And  yet  all  these  men  have  succeeded — are  sueceeding — and  will 
eontinue  to  succeed,  having  other  high  qualities,  in  spite  of  their 
blindness  to  the  wonderful  power  of  tints  and  hues. — And  so  it  would 
have  been  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  He  had  that  in  him — ^it 
was  written  upon  his  very  forehead — it  was  burning  forever  in  the 
deepest  place  of  his  whole  heart — which  must  have  made  him  dis- 
tinguished. By  losing  him  thus  early,  Portland  herself  is  a  suflTerer ; 
insensible  though  she  may  be  to  the  loss — and  his  brethren  every 
where  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  painting,  are  sufferers, — ^yea, 
his  country  itself,  She  is  a  sufferer;  for  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
been  celebrated,  had  he  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  in  spite  of  his 
portraits,  and  his  exhibitions  at  the  Boston  Atheneum. 

Frederic  Mellen  was  a  brother  of  Grenvillc  the  poet — he  was 
bom  in  Portland,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  ;  educated  for  the 
bar ;  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  good  law- 
yer, if  the  people  would  let  him.  But  they  would  not.  Times 
were  altered  since  his  father,  the  late  Chief-Justice  Mellen,  certain- 
ly one  of  the  strongest  men  of  our  country,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
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best,  had  it  all  his  own  way  in  our  courts  of  law  ;  and  so  the  son  had 
to  give  up  law,  and  betake  himself  to  fishing  for.  shadows  in  less 
troubled  waters  ;  to  copying  Mugs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  be  hung 
up  in  parlors  without  labels ;  the  most  profitable  business  on  earth 
among  painters,  here  as  elsewhere ; — men  being  always  ready  to 
multiply  their  faces  at  the  least  possible  expense.  In  the  midst  of 
this  new  trial,  when  the  darkness  which  had  over-hung  his  path 
for  years,  had  begun  to  tremble  and  quiver  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  golden  streaming  of  another  and  happier  day,  was  to 
be  detected  playing  through  the  clouds  afar  ofi"  and  issuing  forth  to 
comfort  him — ^the  word  was  uttered  from  on  High — and  he  disap- 
peared from  the  Earth.  May  God  comfort  his  bereaved  family  !     N. 
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The  following  exceUent  letter  from  a  Christian  mother  to  her  son,  was  written'on- 
ly  for  hia  private  eye,  and  is  here  given  precisely  as  it  was  written.  We  have 
obtained  it.  and  doubt  not  our  readers  will  accord  with  us  in  the  sentiment,  that 
its  afiectionaie  and  con&ding  character  is  only  equalled  by  its  simplicity  and 
christian  truth.  Ed. 

Mr  Dear  Son.: 

Your  last  very  welcome  letter  was  truly  a  treat  to'your  aged  moth- 
en  That  part  made  the  strongest  impression  which  promised  me  a 
visit  from  you;  and  you  surely  would  not  promise  what  you  had  not 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  you  should  perform.  It  seems  some- 
times, that  it  would  be  almost  too.  much  for  me  again  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  my  beloved  children.  You  can  hardly  imagine,  and  I  can 
give  yon  but  a  faint  idea  how  the  mementos  of  former  days,  which 
I  find  about  the  house  affect  me.  The  writing-books — early  speci- 
mens of  drawing,  carefully  treasured  up — ^little  books  with  the 
owner's  name  written  by  his  own  hand — scraps  of  poetry^-early  at- 
tempts at  composition — even  the  marks  of  mischief  on  some  old  and 
choice  articles — ^all  mark  the  early  days  of  my  dear — very  dear,  but 
now  absent  children-r-draw  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  mingled 
feelings  of  joy  and  sadness  from  my  soul.  The  by-gone  days  of  do- 
mestic love  and  joy  awaken  in  the  memory  more  painful  sensations 
in  the  experience  of  real  life  than  in  the  fiction  of  poetry.  To  say 
nothing  of  James's  drawer  of  music,  just  as  he  left  it,  his  College 
papers  and  letters  carefully  folded,  marked,  and  filed  aWay — his  book 
case  in  the  same  state  he  left  it — his  wonted  seat  at  our  table — our 
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fire^side  is  vacated ; — when  I  am  aick  hia  wonted  kindneaa  and  at- 
tention are  not  here ;  and  the  full  foree  of  the  memor  j  of  other  dajs 
rashes  upon  mj  mind  with  indescribable  anguish.  I  do  not  indulge 
these  feelings.'  I  do  not  look  on  the  past— or  the  present — ^but  for- 
ward, perhaps  I  must  look  even  beyond  this  world  for  a  meeting 
with  him.  I  can  easily  appreciate  your  feelings  when  you  look  up- 
on your  children  in  these  days  of  their  innocence.  My  own  tbovi^tt 
and  feelings  when  you  was  young  like  them,  have  not  fiaded  from 
my  memory.  My  hopes  and  expectations  in  my  own  children  have 
been  realized  far  beyond  what  my  imperfect  instructions  wairanted. 
And  while  I  daily  render  thanks  to  that  Power  who  has  guided 
your  youth,  I  do  not  fail  to  commend  my  dear  grand  children  io 
strong  faith  and  hope,  to  the  same  Power,  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
instructions  you  give  them.  The  surest  guaranty  of  success  with 
them,  is  to  possess  correct,  well  settled  principles  in  yourself,  wiyi 
a  deep  and  abiding  impression  that  you  are  to  educate  them  for  eter- 
nity. Perhaps  one  reason  why  parents  have  with  much  truth  com- 
plained so  much  of  blighted  hopes  and  rained  children  is,  that  their 
desires  for  them  have  been  limited  to  this  world,  and  they  hare 
formed  their  characters  upon  the  model  of  its  fashion.  Now  your 
standard  of  education  must  be  higher — ^it  must  be  what  the  word  of 
God  requires.  An  education  on  that  basis  will  ensure  all  the  esteem 
and  respectability  from  the  world,  and  motives  and  principles  capa- 
ble of  affording  great  comfort  to  you.  So  the  Scripture  has  promis- 
ed— Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  off 
other  things  shall  be  added.        •        •        ♦        * 
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BY  J.   O.   WBITTISB. 

And  thou,  grey  vojager  to  the  breezeless  sea 

Of  infinite  Oblivion — speed  thou  on  ! 
Another  nft  of  Time  succeedeth  thee, 

Fresh  from  the  hand  of  God !  for  thou  hast  done 

The  errand  of  thy  destiny,  and  none 
May  dream  of  thv  returning.     Go !  and  bear 

Mortality's  frail  records  to  thy  cold. 
Eternal  prison-house  ; — ^the  midnight  prayer 
Of  sufierinfiT  bosoms,  and  the  fevered  care 

Of  worl(Uy  hearts ;  the  miser's  dream  of  gold  ; 
Ambition's  grasp  at  greatness ;  the  quench'd  light 

Of  broken  spirits ;  the  forgiving  wrong, 

And  the  abiding  curse.    Ay,  bear  along 
These  wrecks  of  thine  own  making.    Lo !  thy  knell 
Gathers  upon  the  windy  breath  of  night. 
Its  last  and  faintest  echo !    Fare  thee  well ! 
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HT  MOTHBR'g  I.ABT  PBATEB. 

The  following  sketch  we  find  copied  into  the  Christian  Register.  It  is  one  of 
our  own  jureniie  productions,  and  though  it  returns  from  its  peregrinations  some- 
what shorn  of  its  original  proportions,  we  will  acknowledge  it  as  such,  if  it  were 
onljr  for  the  good  company  we  find  it  in. 

<6od  protect  thee,  my  little  one,'  laid  my  mother,  as  I  stood  by 
her  dying  bed.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her  fainting  roice,  which 
checked  the  smile  that  trembled  on  my  lip  as  I,  in  childish  joyfiil- 
ness,  shook  the  pale  hand  of  m j  dying  parent  from  my  head ;  and ' 
buried  my  brow  in  the  rich  mass  of  brown  hair  that  floated  o'er  my 
pillow.  Again  her  sweet  voice  sighed,  ^Lead  her  not  in  the  way  of 
temptation,  but  deliver  her  from  evil.'  I  raised  my  head  from  its 
beautiful  resting  place,  and  as  young  as  I  was,  I  felt  the  bfluence  of 
my  mother's  prayer.  Her  lips  still  moved,  and  her  deep-blue  eyes 
were  bent  on  me  as  if  they  would  have  left  one  of  their  bright,  un- 
earthly rays,  as  the  seal  of  a  death-bed  covenant ;  but  she  spoke  not 
igun.  The  last  effort  of  nature  had  uttered  that  prayer,  and  she 
lired  not  to  breathe  another.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
God  has,  in  a  degree,  caused  that  prayer  to  be  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing its  own  answer ;  for  often  when  the  heedlessness  of  youth  would 
have  led  me  into  errors,  has  the  sweet  voice  now  hushed  forever, 
intermingled  itself  with  my  thoughts,  and  like  the  rosy  links  of  a 
&iry  chain,  drawn  me  from  my  puipose.  Oft  when  my  brow  has 
been  wreathed  with  flowers  for  the  festival,  when  my  cheek  has 
been  flushed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  with  anticipated  pleasures,  have 
I  caught  the  reflection  of  that  eye  im  the  mirror,  and  thought  it  re- 
sembled my  mother's;  and  as  that  gentle  supplication  to  heaven 
has  come  back  to  my  memory,  the  clustering  roses  have  been  torn 
from  my  head,  sober  sadness  has  chased  the  natural  glow  from  my 
cheek,  and  the  light  from  mine  eye;  and  my  thoughts  have  been 
carried  back  to  my  lost  parent,  and  from  her,  to  the  heaven  she  in- 
habits. The  festival  and  all  its  attractions  have  been  forgotten,  and 
I  have  been  '  delivered  from  temptation.'  Again ;  when  the  spark- 
ling wine-cup  has  almost  bathed  my  lips,  has  the  last  prayer  of  my 
mother  seemed  to  mingle  with  its  contents  and  it  has  remained  un- 
tasted.  When  my  hand  has  Tested  in  that  of  the  dishonorable,  and 
trembled  at  the  touch  of  him  that  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Ood, 
as  that  voice  seemed  to  flow  with  its  fascinating  accents,  I  have 
listened  to  it  and  fled,  as  if  from  a  serpent  of  my  own  native  forests. 
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UaSB  OBI  THB  DKATH   OF  A  liADT. 

WHO  FELL    FROM    TH«   PASlAIC     FALLS,   A   FEW   DATS  AFTEB     BXR  CHIOH    WITI 
THE    REV.   H.   CUMKIHS. 

A  bein^  of  beauty  she  stood  o'er  the  stream    . 

That  dashes  and  foams  o*er  the  steep  rocky  ledge ; 
A  pure  fancy  sketch  for  a  poet's  young  dream 

She  appeared  as  she  leaned  o'er  the  precipice-edge. 

She  gazed  on  the  dash  of  the  bright  rolling  wave, 
And  her  bosom  beat  high  as  the  stream's  rising  swell ; 

She  knew  notjshe  look'd  on  her  foam-cover'd  grave. 
Nor  dreamed  that  the  iTMir  of  the  fall  was  her  kneU. 

One  white  hand  was  ndsed  in  her  innocent  pride, 

A  golden  ring  only  that  lily  hand  bore ; 
'Twas  the  signet  of  love  that  had  stamp'd  her  a  bride ; 

Too  soon  to  be  whelm'd  in  the  cataract-roar. 

The  morning  winds  sigh'd  in  her  bright  raven  hair ; 

Hor  eye  shone  with  light,  and  upturn 'd  was  her  brow ; 
The  Bcaree-wither'd  white  rose  no  longer  bloomed  there, 

With  its  green  leaves  of  brightness  and  petals  of  snow. 

She  gased  on  the  scene  and  the  east-crimson'd  sky, 

And  silent  she  stood  in  unspeakable  bliss ; 
It  was  there  in  her  smile,  H  was  there  in  her  eye ; 

How  lovely,  she  cried,-  is  a  scene  bright  as  -thn  !    . 

She  gaily  withdrew  from  the  fond  circling  arms 
Of  her  husband,  the  being  she  only  held  dear; 

He  turned  bat  to  look  on  the  spring>breathing  channs 
That  surround  the  Passaio— ^  shriek  met  his  ear ! 

He  started  and  turned  where  his  young  bride  had  stood; 

She  was  gone — and  an  ice-bolt  lay  cold  at  his  heart ; 
Another  long  shriek  from  the  depths  of  the  flood 

Cramp'd  his  soul  as  if  pierced  by  a  quivering  darL 

Another  arose  mid  the  water's  loud  roar, 
And  his  own  cleft  the  air,  as  in  madness  he  gazed. 

And  saw  her,  the  bride  he  but  lived  to  adore. 
As  she  lay  in  the  welt'ring  embrace  of  the  wave. 

The  fine  diamond  spray  of  the  wide  sparkling  fall 
Now  mingled  itself  with  her  dark  streaming  hair ; 

Like  snow-drops  it  lay  on  a  quick  gathered  pall, 
Or  pearls  scattered  wild  by  the  hand  of  Despair. 
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The  foam  like  a  winding-sheet  ^^reath'd  round  her  form, 
And  licr  beautiful  brow  pressed  the  face  of  t^ic  deep ; 

She  lay  like  a  lUy  swept  down  bj  the  storm, 
Or  the  Genius  of  waters  reposing  in  deep. 

She  was  seen  for  a  moment ;  the  waters  gap'd  wide ; 

Then  slowly  she  sank,  and  the  waves  met  again. 
What  a  gem  for  the  waters,  a  lovely  young  bride  i 

May  they  ncrer.  Oh,  never,  another  obtain.  Ei>. 


BBAITTUES  OF  TRBBS. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  trees  ?  Their  lofty  trunks, 
august  in  their  simplicity,  asserting,  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye, 
their  infinite  superiority  over  the  imitative  pillars  of  man's  pride, 
their  graceful  play  of  wide  spreading  branches,  and  all  the  delicate 
and  glorious  naachinery  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  that,  with 
more  than  magical  effort,  burst  from  the  naked  and  rigid  twigs,  with 
all  the  rich,  and  heaven-breathing  delectable  odours,  pure  and  aui- 
mating  essences,  pouring  out  ^ices  and  medicinals,  under  brilliant 
and  unimaginably  varied  colours,  and  making  musio^from  the  softest 
and  mo&t  melancholy  undertones  to  the  full  organ  peal  of  the  tempest 
We  wonder  not  that  trees  have  been  the  admiratibn  of  men  in  all 
periods  and  nations  of  the  world.  What  is  the  richest  country  with- 
out trees  ?  What  barren  and  monotonous  spot  can  they  uot  convert 
into  a  paradise  ?  Xerxes,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  ambitious  enter- 
prise, stopped  his  vast  aimy  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  a  tree. 
Cicero,  from  the  throng,  and  exertion,  and  anxiety  of  the  forum,  was 
accustomed,  Pliny  tells  us,  to  steal  forth  to  a  grove  of  plain  trees  to 
refresh  and  invigorate  his  spirits.  In  the  Scaptan  grove,  the  same 
author  adds,  Thucydides  was  supposed  to  have  composed  his  poblc 
histories.  The  Greek  and  Homan  classics,  indeed,  abound  with 
expressions  of  admiration  of  trees  and  woods,  and  with  customs 
which  have  originated  in  that  admiration:  but  above  all, as  the  Bible 
surpasses,  in  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  its  poetry,  all  books  in  the 
world,  so  is  its  sylvan  arborescent  imagery  the  most  bold  and  beau- 
tiful. Beneath  some  spreading  trees  was  the  ancient  patriarch  re- 
vealed to  us,  sitting  in  contemplation,  or  receiving  the  visit  of  angels ; 
—and  what  a  calm  and  dignified  pictureof  primeval  life  is  presented 
to  our  imagination  at  the  mention  of  Deborah,  the  wife  of  Dapidoth, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  between  Raman  and  Bathel,  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  beneath  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah.  The  oaks  of 
Bashan,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  are  but  other  and  better  names 
for  glory  and  power.  The  vine,  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree,  are  im- 
perishable emblems  of  peace,  plenty  and  festivity.  David  in  his 
Sms,  Solomon  in  his  songs  and  proverbs,  the  prophets  in  the  sub- 
i  outpourings  of  their  awful  inspiration,  and  Christ  in  his  para- 
bles, those  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all  allegories,  luxuriate  in 
signs  and  similies  diawn  from  the  fair  trees  of  the  east. 
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IIABITg  OF  HIE  ROSIAN   I.ADIE8. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ^^  a  fondness  for  adorning  the  person  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  admiration  from  men  is  natural  to  all  women/' 
Now  allowing  this  to  be  true,  surely  no  one  can  condemn  so  lauda- 
ble a  desire  of  pleasing  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex,  whatever  may  be 
its  ulterior  object.  The  female  mind,  for  the  most  part,  has  so  few 
important  considerations  wherewith  to  occupy  itself,  and  so  few  op- 
portunitios  of  publicly  displaying  its  judgment  and  taste,  except  in 
matters  of  dress,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  seeing  so  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  it  by  women  of  every  class ;  besides,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  amount  expended  by  ladies  in  articles  of  dress  and 
Injauterie  by  far  exceeds  that  spent  by  the  ^'  lords  of  the  creation^' 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  female  fondness  for  fashion  must  always  be 
considered  as  a  national  blessing,  and  one  of  the  many  advantages 
derived  from  a  splendid  court.  We  would,  however,  by  no  means 
be  understood  as  advocating  that  excessive  love  of  dress  which  is  in- 
dulged in  by  some,  reckless  of  all  consequences,  and  which  would 
almost  induce  them,  Tarpeia-like,  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  a 
bracelet.  The  opening  remark  was  made  on  the  Roman  laJies  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  of  their  different  dresses  that  we 
now  propose  to  treat ;  these,  in  splendor,  richness,  and  gracefulness, 
were  not  surpassed  even  by  those  of  the  present  day,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  little  insight  afforded  us  by  old  Latin  writers  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  Roman  lady's  toilette. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  rose  early,  and  immediately  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  the  bath,  which  was  sometimes  of  perfumed  water; 
they  then  underwent  a  process  of  polishing  with  pumice-stone  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  skin,  and  after  being  anointed  with 
rich  perfumes  they  threw  around  them  a  loose  robe  and  retired  to 
their  dressing-rooms,  where  they  received  morning  visits  from  their 
friends,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  last  eloquent  speech  deliver- 
ed in  the  senate,  or  the  probable  conqueror  in  the  next  gladiatorial 
combat.  AAer  the  departure  of  their  visiters  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  toilette,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time ; 
the  maids  were  summoned,  to  each  of  whom  a  different  duty  was 
assigned  :  some  formed  a  kind  of  council  and  only  looked  on  to  di- 
rect and  assist  the  others  by  their  advice  and  experience ;  one  held 
the  mirror  before  her  mistress  ;  while  others  there  were  to  whom 
it  was  a 

" — >— coiutant  care 

The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare.*' 

With  the  exception  of  the  looking-glass,  the  articles  of  the  toilette 
were  much  the  same  as  those  in  use  at  present.  The  glass,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  mirror,  was  composed  of  a  highly  polished  plate 
of  metal,*  generally  silver,  richly  chased  around  the  edges,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones ;  this  was  not  fixed  in  a  frame  like  the 
modern  glass,  but  held  by  a  slave.  The  combs  were  formed  of  ivory 
and  rose-wood.     Curling  tongs,  bodkins,  and  hair  pins  were  also 

*  Looking  glasses  were  known  to  the  Romans  and  obtained  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, but  they  were  not  in  general  use. 
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known  ;  Ihe  former  was  a  simple  bar  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  around 
which  the  hair  was  turned  in  order  to  produce  a  curl ;  the  two  lat- 
ter were  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  pearls ;  it 
was  probably  with  one  of  these  bodkins  that  Cleopatra  gave  herself 
a  death-wound,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  with  an  adder. 

The  use  of  perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  depilatories,  preyailed  to  a 
great  extent  amongst  the  Romans;  the  first  were  obtained  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  from  Indii,  Greece,  and  Persia;  there  are  still  in 
existence  a  few  recipes  for  making  the  cosmetics  used  two  thousand 
jears  ago,  and  which  will  be  found  to  have  many  ingredients  in  com- 
mon Tvith  similar  preparations  of  our  own  time.  Ovid  gives  the 
following,  and  adds,  that  those  who  use  it  will  possess  a  complexion 
smoother  than  the  surface  of  their  polished  mirrors: — "Take  two 
pounds  of  Lybian  barley,  free  from  straw  and  chaff,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  pea  of  the  wild  vetch,  mix  these  with  ten  eggs,  let 
it  harden  and  pound  it,  add  two  ounces  of  hartshorn,  and  a  dozen 
roots  of  the  narcissus  bruised  in  a  mortar,  two  ounces  of  gum,  and 
two  ounces  of  meal,  reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder,  sift  it,  and  add 
nine-  times  the  quantity  of  honey."  Some  used  poppy  juice  and 
water,  and  others  a  pap  or  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  which 
they  completely  covered  the  face,  and  kept  on  in  their  own  houses  ; 
this  when  removed  left  the  skin  smooth  and  fair.  Depilatories  were 
used  to  form  and  adorn  the  eye-brows,  which  it  was  considered  el- 
egant to  have  joined  across  the  nose. 

On  one  part  of  a  Roman  lady's  dressing  table  might  be  seen  her 
small  silver  tooth  brush,  which  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  pure 
water  and  occasionally  a  powder  of  mastic  wood,  formed  her  onlv 
dentrifice  ;  near  it  stood  a  paper  containing  a  black  powder,  which 
when  ignited  sent  up  a  volume  of  thick  smoke,  and  had  the  valua- 
ble property  of  restoring  the  eyes  to  their  former  brilliancy  if  weak- 
ened by  the  gaiety  of  the  preceding  evening,  or  by  a  sleepless  night 
occasioned  by  the  constant  serenades  of  her  lover  beneath  her  win- 
dow. Here  was  a  bottle  of  the  perfume  of  Paestum,  and  there  a  box 
of  rouge,  and  another  of  hair-dye;  on  another  part  lay  a  large  coil 
or  braid  of  false  hair,  made  up  by  a  male  hair-dresser,  and  near  't 
were  the  bodkins,  the  chains,  the  rings,  and  the  richly  studded 
bands  of  white  and  purple  which  adorned  the  head  ;  this  braid  was 
worn  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  hair  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
being  all  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Continual  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair;  at  first  it  was  cut  off  as  a 
votive  offering  to  the  gods,  but  the  Roman  ladies  soon  discovered 
that  "a  luxuriant  head  of  hair  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  female 
beauty,"  and  allowed  it  to  grow ;  at  one  time  it  was  worn  high  in 
bows  with  a  range  of  curls  in  front;  at  another  a  la  Checque ;  then 
allowed  to  float  in  the  air  in  a  dishevelled  state,  and  again  a  la  mi/t- 
taire  in  the  form  of  a  helmet.  Light  hair  was  sometimes  worn  over 
that  of  a  naturally  dark  shade,  auburn  being  the  color  most  esteemed 
and  admired  by  both  sexes  ;  those  who  had  white  or  dark  hair  used 
saffron  as  a  dye  to  give  it  an  auburn  tinge.  Some  ladies  used  gold 
dost  as  a  hair  powder,  "  %vhich  shed  such  a  ray  of  glory  around  them 
as  dazzled  all  beholders,  and  gave  their  heads  an  appearance  of  be- 
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ing  on  fire.''  When  tbe  ladies  did  not  ^^  wear  their  hair"  they  wore 
a  kind  of  veil  and  a  turban  or  bonnet  called  mitra ;  this  was  like  a 
bishop's  mitre  in  shape  but  not  so  high,  and  with  a  lappet  hanging 
over  each  cheeky  something  in  short,  like  a  modem  mob  cap,  which 
elegant  head-dress  owes  its  origin,  no  doubt,  to  the  classical  mitra: 
thus  has  the  Roman  female  head-dress  descended  to  our  times,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  members  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bench,  but  also  in  the  shape  of  a  co%'ering  for  our  domestic  matrons. 
After  having  performed  their  ablutions,  and  gone  through  all  the 
little  delicate  offices  of  making  the  complexion,  perfuming  the  per- 
son, and  endeavoring  by  art  to  excel  nature,  the  Roman  ladies  were 
prepared  to  put  on  their  costly  garments,  which  were  duly  produced 
by  the  slave  who  held  the  honorable  post  of  "Mistress  of  the  Robes." 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  under  garment — which  in  other  respects  dif- 
fered little  from  the  modern— *was  worn  as  high  as  the  chin  and 
down  to  the  feet,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of  the  person  visible  except 
the  face,  in  time,  however,  it  was  cut  lower  and  shortened;  over 
this  was  worn  the  tunica^  a  dress  composed  of  many  folds,  open  at 
the  sides  and  with  sleeves ;  these  sleeves  were  left  open  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  fastened  with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
one  end  of  the  tunica  was  fixed  to  the  left  shoulder,  while  the  other 
was  carried  across  tbe  breast  and  fell  negligently  over  the  right 
shoulder  till  it  touched  the  ground  ;  this  train  was  generally  carried 
over  the  arm  when  walking,  so  as  to  show  the  right  ankle  ;  but  it 
was  considered  neglige  and  graceful  to  allow  it  to  drag  on  the  ground 
instead  of  holding  it  up,  and  consequently  was  a  custom  much  in 
TOgue  amongst  the  distinguees  of  ancient  Rome.  This  was  the  dress 
worn  during  the  republic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  very  vague  accounts  handed  down  to  us ; 
probably,  as  in  most  republics,  little  attention  was  paid  to  dress^  at 
all  events  it  was  plain  and  simple.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
emperors  that  the  goddess  of  Fashion  reared  her  head  in  the  capital 
of  the  world,  when  though  considerable  alterations  took  place  in 
dress,  yet  a  few  traits  of  the  former  style  were  retained.  The  number 
of  garments  worn  varied  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  wearer; 
they  were  generally  three  :  the  Hist  was  the  simple  vest;  the  second 
a  kind  of  petticoat  richly  worked  in  front  and  surrounded  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  corset,  and  was 
formed  in  front  like  a  stomacher,  richly  studded  with  jewels ;  then 
came  the  third  and  principal  garment,  the  stoUiy  which  entirely  su- 
perseded the  use  of  the  ancient  tunica  ;  this  was  a  robe  with  a  small 
train  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep  border  of  purple  and  gold ;. 
it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  the  upper  part  thrown 
back  so  as  to  discover  the  embroidered  front  of  the  second  garment 
or  petticoat;  on  this  front  was  worn'the  laiiclave^  an  order  or  decor- 
ation of  the  empire  granted  to  distinguished  men,  and  sometimes 
assumed  by  females  in  right  of  their  husbands.*  Over  all  these  was 
worn  the  palia  or  cloak,  with  a  train  of  some  yards  in  length,  which 

*  Orders  were  sometimes  conferred  on  ladies.  The  senate  granted  a  riband  of 
a  peculiar  pattern  to  the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanos,  to  be  worn  by  them  lA 
consideration  of  valuable  services  performed  to  tlie  state. 
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fell  from  the  &houIders,  where  it  was  fastened  by  two  richly  orua- 
men  ted  fibula,  or  clasps  ;  this  train  was  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  sometimes  with  precious  stones,  and  was  usually  carried  over 
the  left  shoulder  in  the  manner  of  the  ample  roquelaure  worn  by  gen- 
tlemen. It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Roman  dress  and  the 
modem  court  dress,  the  former  perhaps  exceeding  the  latter  in  grace- 
fulness and  elegance  of  appearance,  from  its  numerous  folds  and 
flowing  outline.  The  materials  of  which  these  dresses  were  com- 
posed ^f^ere  silk,  cashmere,  and  linen.  Embroidery  was'  procured 
from  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyrians  ;  the  former  was  most  esteemed 
as  it  w^as  raised,  while  the  latter  was  smooth  with  the  surface  of  the 
cloth.  The  only  color  used  for  robes  was  white  trimmed  with  pur- 
ple, colored  clothes  not  being  considered  ''  comme  U  faut'^^  amongst 
the  higher  orders  at  Rome. 

The  Roman  stocking  was  of  silk,  generally  pink  or  flesh-colored, 
over  which  was  worn  a  shoe  or  rather  boot  reaching  above  the  ankle, 
turned  up  at  the  point  like  a  Chinese  shoe,  and  laced  up  from  the 
instep  tight  to  the  leg.  This  boot  was  made  of  white  leather  or  the 
papyrus  hark,  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Sandals 
were  also  in  use ;  they  consisted  of  a  simple  sole  with  riband  at- 
tached to  it,  and  was  laced  up  like  a  modem  sandal,  at  the  same 
time  supplying  the  place  of  a  garter  by  keeping  the  stocking  up. 
We  are  informed  that  coquettes  used  cork  soles  and  false  insteps  of 
cork,  hut  never  disfigured  their  persons  by  the  barbarian  ornaments 
of  necklace,  ring,  or  ear-ring. 

After  the  Roman  lady  had  completed  her  toilette  she  sallied  out, 
followed  by  a  slave,  for  a  promenade  beneath  the  porticoes  of  the 
Forum,  where  she  could  not  only  cheapen  goods,  but  also  hear  what 
was  going  on  in  the  law  courts  ;  after  continuing  her  walk  up  the 
gentle  ascent  of  the  gay  and  crowded  Suburra  Street,  she  returned 
to  her  own  house,  the  threshold  of  which  (if  she  happened  to  be 
unmarried)  was  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  placed  there  by 
her  young  patrician  admirers ;  some  of  these  flowers  her  attendants 
collected  to  fill  the  splendid  vase  which  stood  in  her  chamber,  and 
preceded  her  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  supplied  the  place  of 
a  door  into  the  tapestried  and  perfumed  apartment ;  here  she  enters, 
and  sinking  softly  down  into  an  ivory  and  gold  adorned  chair,  she 
is  welcomed  by  the  chirping  notes  of  her  favorite  bird  which  hangs 
near  in  a  gilded  cage.  By  her  side  stands  a  beautiful  page,  who 
gently  wafts  a  plume  of  peacocks'  feathers  around  her  head,  while 
a  slave  presents  a  small  stick  wrapped  around  with,  apparently,  a 
roll  of  straw-colored  riband,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  letter  from  the  young 
Emilius,  who  adopts  this  mode  of  writing  in  preference  to  the  usual 
waxen  tablet,  not  only  because  it  is  a  fasnion  introduced  from 
Greece,  but  because  it  preserves  most  inviolably  those  secrets  which 
are  only  meant  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  lovely  mistress ;  far  be  it  from 
us  to  pry  into  these  secrets,  so  let  us  now  bid  adieu  to  the  fair  Lu- 
cretia,  who  already  begins  anxiously  to  unrol  the  folds  of  her  papy* 
rian  epistle. — London  Court  Magazine. 
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The  lose,  from  time  immemorial,  has  beeD  held  in  great  esteem 
not  only  on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty,  but  also  for  its  mediciDtl 
properties.  It  is  the  emblem  of  beauty,  and  Flora's  pride.  It  reigns 
queen  of  flowers  in  every  part  of  the  globe  of  which  it  is  a  native, 
and  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  the  bards  of  almost  all  civilized 
nations.  The  number  of  cultivated  roses  are  now  exceedingly  great> 
some  catalogues  enumerating  above  800  varieties,  and  every  return- 
ing season  adds  to  that  number, — a  sufficient  proof  of  their  popular- 
ity- 

Our  present  subject  is  a  variety  of  that  section  of  this  genus,  dt- 
nominated  provins  roses,  and  was  originated  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  a  cultivator  of  eminence,  and 
whose  name  it  bears.  Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
varieties  of  roses  of  similar  habits,  namely, — by  cuttings,  when 
scarce,  but  more  generally,  and  always  most  successfully^  by  layers, 
which  root  freely,  and  are  the  season  following  in  condition  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  parent,  and  treated  as  distinct  plants. 

As  the  varieties  of  roses  have  increased  in  number,  the  improve* 
ment  in  their  cultivation  has  also  made  rapid  progress.  Roses  are 
now  seen  in  flower  three-fourths  of  the  year ;  tney  are  cultivated  ia 
the  parterre,  covered  with  bloom  when  scarcely  six  inches  high; 
they  are  elevated  by  budding  on  tall  stems,  and  assume  the  habit  of 
trees  ;  and,  by  the  same  process  on  the  common  climbing  roses  of 
our  woods,  made  to  expand  their  various  hues,  and  diffuse  their  fia- 
grance,  reclining  amongst  the  branches  of  the  sturdy  oak. 

In  the  flower-garden  and  rosery  they  are  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  laid  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding season  annually  pruned  in  spring  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  their  lower  extremity.  This  practice  is,  however,  only  to  be 
adopted  with  the  hardier  sorts,  the  more  delicate  ones  being  liable 
to  be  injured,  if  pruned  in  this  manner  before  the  latter  end  of  May. 
By  this  mode  of  culture,  the  surface  becomes  soon  completely  cover- 
ed with  rose-buds  and  leaves  of  various  sorts. 

The  idea  of  elevating  various  kinds  of  dwarf-growing  roses  on  tall 
stems,  or  what  is  generally  termed  tree-roses,  originated,  we  believe, 
with  the  Dutch,  who  have  always  displayed  a  great  predilection  to 
whatever  was  stiff*,  formal,  and,  we  may  add,  ungraceful,  in  the  dec- 
orations of  their  gardens.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  bud- 
ding the  more  delicate  varieties  on  the  robust  and  hardy  woody  sorts, 
such  as  R,  Canina^  the  dog-rose,  R,  Villosa^  the  tree-rose,  bas  this 
advantage,  that  the  finer  varieties  may  be  planted  in  situations 
where  they  could  not  otherwise  be  grown,  as  the  necessary  culture 
cannot,  in  all  situations,  be  applied  to  their  roots,  and  if  omitted, 
would  materially  degenerate  the  variety.  Where  the  staff'-like  stem, 
which  supports  their  heads  can  be  partially  or  even  completely  hid- 
den with  other  shrubs,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  practice  ; 
but  otherwise,  and  more  particularly  on  lawns,  where  we  so  often 
see  them,  there  is  something  unnatural  in  seeing,  as  it  were,  a  large 
nosegay  elevated  on  a  pole.     Where  the  climbing  species  of  our  wild 
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wood-roses  are  either  natural,  or  have  been  planted  in  our  woods  and 
pleasure  grounds,  and  have  attained  a  considerable  height,  a  good 
effect  would  be  produced  in  many  situations  by  budding  various 
kinds  of  garden-roses  on  them,  as  well  as  by  introducing  many  of 
the  climbing  exotic  species  also. 


BBjaARKABLB  WOMBN. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  those  women  whose  excellencies  have 
obtained  the  esteem  of  posterity,  have  invariably  united  to  their 
ihore  remai)cable  qualities,  the  gentleness  and  delicacy  characteristic 
of  the  sex.     Had  they  not  done  so,  they  would,  indeed,  scarcely 
have  been  loyed  ;  and  love  is  a  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the  future 
as  well    as  the  present,  which  ought  to   be  the  chief  ambition  of  a 
woman  to  excite.     She  should  desire  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
with  admiration,,  but  with  tenderness  ;  and,  therefore,  in  her,  noth-^ 
ing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  call 
forth  affection.     In  looking  back,  then,  upon  our  celebrated  women, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  remark,  that  kindness  gave  the  polish  to 
their  characters. — They  were  not  the  stern  mentors  of  society  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  as  distinguished  for  mildness  as  for  any  other 
virtue ;  and    we  feel,  that  besides  being  the  objects  of  our  esteem^ 
tbey  would  have  been,  had  we  known  them,  the  companions  of  our 
choice.     Their  humility  is  no  less  deserving  of  praise.     There  has 
always  been  an  absence  of  pretension  in   superior  women,  which  is 
consistent  with  our  preconcerted  notions  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  with  our  own  actual  observation.     The  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy is  eonceded  to  them,  not  because  they  assume  it,  but  because 
it  naturally  belongs  to  them.     And  the  influence  they  exert  is  of  a 
quiet  and  gentle  kind.     In  considering  the  lives  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  among  them,   we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  power  they 
possessed  of  swaying  opinion.     Contrast,  for  instance,  the  influence 
of  Lady  Russell  and  Mrs.  H\itchinson  with  ordinary  womesb^  The 
latter  may  be,  indeed,  allowed  the  control  in  all  minor  matters,  may 
be  supreme  in   their  domestic  arrangements,  may  be  petted  and  in- 
dulged; but  if  their  minds  can  take  no  higher  range,  they  will  either 
not  be  consulted  in  things  of  greater  moment,  or  their   opinion  will 
have  no  weight.     Yet  Lady  Russell  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  never  ob- 
truded their  advice,  or  made  any  show  of  their  power — ^their  coun- 
sel was  asked  because  it  was  needed,  and  followed  because  it  was 
found  to  be  of  value.     The  influence  of  such  women  has  not  been 
confined  to  domestic  life,  but  has  embraced  and  adorned  an  ample 
sphere.     To  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  their  example,  the  success 
that  has  sometimes  attended  them  as  authors,  may  be  considered  a 
gratifying  tribute  to  their  usefulness. — Society  will  acknowledge 
the  debt  it  owes  to  those  of  them  who,  as  moral  and  religious  writ- 
ers, have  attracted  public   attention,  and  so  materially  alected  the 
tone  and  habits  of  their  sex.     Of  this,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent 
example  has  shed  its  lustre  on  our  own  day. — Mrs.  Sanford, 
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Thc  LiTKftARY  GizitTTC.^Almott  simultancoucly  witk  our  Mofaziae,  the  Lit- 
t^rary  Gosette,  a  handaome  quarto,  waa  iaauod  in  Concord,  N.  H.  If  we  hare  not 
noticed  thii  work  before,  it  haa  been  becanae  we  did  not  like  the  appearance 
of  paying  back  ita  kind  notice  of  ua,  in  the  aame  commodity,  rather  than  for  want«f 
inclination  to  speak  fkvorably  of  it.  Of  the  original  matter,  we  prefer  the  Biograpli- 
ical  sketches.  The  selected  matter  is  very  judicious,  and  the  whole  work  high!; 
worthy  of  support.  Yet  wc  are  informed  that  our  sister  state  yields  it  a  very  in- 
efficient patronage.  We  were  about  to  say  something  rery  severe  of  the  taste  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  refrain,  knowing,  that  hitherto  its  great  men  have  been  more 
devoted  to  politics  than  belles-lettres.  Let  not  our  brothers  of  the  Gazette  despair. 
There  ia  a  spirit  abroad,  an  exalting,  refining  spirit— one  that  will  force  auch  is 
wish  to  stand  high  in  tlie  world,  to  make  some  pretensions  at  least,  to  taste.  Tbe 
time  will  soon  come,  when  the  Governor,  Ez-govemors,  Ac.  of  New  Uampahiie, 
instead  of  refusing  a  work  like  the  Gaxette,  will  find  it  necessary  to  their  repots- 
don  as  gentlemen,  to  support  their  State  literature,  it  will  be  a^  essential  tbsl 
they  should  provide  good  miacellaDy  for  their  centre-tables,  aa  that  they  shoidd 
aupport  the  political  print  that  happena  to  take  their  aide  in  State  afiairs.  Brothen 
of  the  Gazette,  appeal  to  the  ladies.  They  are  the  proper  persons  afler  all,  to  sup- 
port these^things  handsomely.  Why,  our  ladies  of  Maine  have  every  thing  their 
own  way,  as  regards  literary  and  scientific  matters.  They  not  only  give  symptoms 
of  supporting  magazines,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  societies  tltcmselves,  but  make 
the  other  sex  ashamed  of  not  joining  them.  Here  is  a  case  in  proof— our  Phieno- 
logical  society  was  atarted  by  some  half  dozen  young  girls,  who  bad  spirit  enoogfa 
to  form  themselves  into  a  club.  Now  it  is  augmenting  rapidly  -,  even  our  scientific 
men,  who  never  thought  of  auch  a  thing  as  forming  a  society,  are  proud  of  gaining 
the  honors  of  membership.  Does  not  this  speak  well  for  our  state  of  society  ?  If 
we  had  not  one  subscriber  for  our  magazine,  this  would  encourage  ua  to  go  on 
with  it ;  '  devoted  an  it  is  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  our  sex/ 
For  it  is  the  height  of  our  ambition  to  induce  our  readers,  young  ones  in  particu- 
lar, to  follow  the  example  of  the  praiseworthy  girls,  we  have  mentioned,  in  their 
search  aAer  knowledge.  In  short,  it  is  our  object  to  induce  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  high  placea  they  hold  in  society,  as  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  or  sis- 
ters. Women  are  beginning  to  feel  their  great  importance  in  the  world,  and  to  act 
up  to  it.  As  a  proof,  compare  the  children  of  this  to  those  of  the  lost  generation. 
Does  not  the  contrast  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  present  mothers  ?  Is  not  the 
high  trust  placed  in  their  keeping  by  tbe  Almighty,  beginning  to  be  justly  appre- 
ciated ?  Mothers  now  (or  soon  will)  think  of  tliemselves  as  they  should ;  as  Jew- 
ellers, with  whom  that  rich  gem,  the  human  soul  is  entrusted ;  not  to  remain  in 
Uie  natural  mine  of  ignorance,  but  to  be  taken  out,  polished,  and  brightened,  as  an 
ornament  for  this  world ;  while  it  is  purified  by  them  and  prepared  to  return  in  its 
increase^^excellence  to  the  great  giver. 

We  beg  pardon  of  our  Gazette  brethren;  our  subject,  as  is  oilcn  the  case  wiien 
this  is  our  theme,  has  run  away  with  us,  but  we  penitently  return  to  them.  If 
we  remember  right,  when  our  pen  took  to  galloping  across  the  paper  without  ovr 
consent,  we  were  about  to  say  to  the  Gazette,  persevere  in  the  very  good  tpork  yon 
have  conunenced,  hold  up  the  good  and  wise  as  examples^  till  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  learn  to  appreciate  you  and  them ;  they  cannot  long  remain  blind  to 
your  merits  j  take  our  advice^  and  appeal  to  the  Ladies. 
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[For  the  Portland  Mag^azine.] 
PIXriB    ISIiAlfD. 

1  AM  not  about  to  describe  the  village  of ,  as  it  now  is,  with 

its  three  churches,  new  hotel,  and  its  half  dozen  stores — its  mansion- 
houses,  cotton-factory,  and  the  multitude  of  little  dwellings  that 
always  swarm  round  such  establishments ;  but,  gentle  reader,  if  you 
have  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  lend  me  your  arm  and  we  will  walk 
forth  on  a  spring-morning,  and  look  on  it  as  it  appeared  some  fifteen 
years  since,  when  it  was  the  home  of  my  childhood. 

We  are  now  on  the  orthodox  side  of  the  village.  That  old  barn- 
like, wooden  building,  with  its  burying-place  where  a  few  white 
slabs  of  marble  are  scattered  among  a  multitude  of  dark,  moss- 
covered  grave-stones,  is  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  houses  of  worship  in  the  state.  That  smart  looking 
building  on  the  eminence,  with  its  belfry,  (which,  astonishing  to 
say,  contains  a  bell,)  is  the  new  academy.  Here  is  the  tavern  with 
its  red  sign-post^  and  these  few  houses  compose  the  portion  of  the 
village  known  as  School  HilL  There  is  a  pretty  prospect  from 
hence — ^but  step  with  me  a  few  yards  down  the  road,  and  I  will 
Bhew  you  one  far  superior.  We  will  go  directly  forward.  Mrs. 
Kenney's  cherry-trees  are  in  blossom.  Were  they  in  fruit,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  not  be  at  my  old  tricks  again,  and  as  I  was  wont 
to  do,  climb  to  the  top  of  that  rail-fence,  thrust  my  head  up  among 
the  green  branches,  and  holding  one  between  my  teeth,  transfer  its 
sunny  load  to  my  empty  dinner-basket.  Old  mother  K.  might  see 
me  from  that  low,  red  house  in  the  meadow — but  what  then  ?  She 
would  only  come  out  with  her  good  natured  look  and  add  a  few  more 
bunches  to  my  stock  of  cherries ;  for  in  the  country  towns  of  Con- 
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neclicut,  dear  reader,  there  is  no  offence  in  taking  fruit  or  floorers 
without  the  ceremony  of  asking.  These  luxuries  are  cultivated  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  a  man  picks  his  neighbor's  goosberries,  strips 
his  current  bushes,  cuts  his  g^een  fennel,  and  fills  his  pockets  with 
peaches,  with  perfect  coolness  ;  being  certain  that  his  friend  will 
take  the  same  liberty  with  him  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient. 
You  say  things  are  not  conducted  thus  in  your  state.  True — for 
though  you  have  flowers,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  the  fruit  to 
make  free  with.  Now  if  you  please  we  will  break  off  a  bunch  of 
these  snowy  blossoms  and  proceed. 

Well  now,  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  Sand  Banks,  so  caUed  because 
the  stage  road  is  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  hill,  which  is  conn 
posed  entirely  of  white  sand.  Be  careful,  for  I  have  brought  ^'ou  to 
the  very  brink — should  this  turf  on  the  edge  give  way,  we  should 
have  a  gentle  slide  of  thirty  feet  before  we  reached  the  road  below. 
Step  back  a  little  and  look  about  you — did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
more  beautiful  ?  That  river  winding  along  the  valley,  fifty  feet  be- 
low us,  is  the  Naugatuc.  You  perceive  that  the  hill  on  which  we 
stand  slopes  off  to  a  level  space  yonder,  where  those  long  buildings 
stand  on  the  right  hand,  just  above  the  falls,  where  the  whole  body 
of  water  pours  itself  over  that  broad  ledge  of  rocks,  and  foams  on- 
ward to  the  bridge  at  our  feet.  Is  not  that  a  magnificent  bank  ? 
On  the  opposite  side,  as  far  as  you  can  see  up  the  stream,  it  rises 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  water's 
edge,  its  broad  front  covered  with  the  quivering  green  of  spring,  the 
feathery  red  maple,  and  white  box-wood  blossoms,  all  tangled  and 
luxuriating  together  between  sun  and  water.  With  what  majesty  it 
sweeps  back  below  the  falls,  and  allows  the  river  to  curve  round  that 
little  promontory  ?  How  picturesque  the  old  bridge  looks  ?  I  have 
picked  up  chesnuts  a  hundred  times  under  that  large  tree  at  the  end. 
Observe  how  like  a  serpent  the  road  winds  along  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  and  then  climbs  among  the  shrubbery  up  to  that  cluster  of 
white  houses  and  the  Episcopal  church  on  the  summit  of  the  oppo- 
site bank.  That  is  Falls'  Hill  and  the  Episcopalian  neighborhood. 
Now  turn  to  the  left.  The  hill  on  which  we  stand  draws  gradually 
to  the  brink  of  the  river  on  this  side.  Castle  Rock  looms  up  into 
the  air  on  the  other,  backed  by  a  drapery  of  white  clouds,  and 
thrusting  out  its  rude  crags  from  under  the  grape  vines  that  le^ 
along  the  young  trees  rooted  in  its  clefts.  Would  you  believe  it? — 
I  have  clambered  with  a  troop  of  school  children  to  the  very  top  of 
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that  rock,  and  held  by  a  birch  branch,  while  I  looked  over  into  the 
water  where  we  lose  sight  of  it  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  promontory.     You 
see  it  is  nearly  covered  by  that  grove  of  white-pines.     How  grace- 
fully their  tufted  tops  stoop  to  the  wind  as  it  draws  down  the  valley  ? 
I  have  mentioned  the  long  bridge,  and  the  chesnut  tree  at  the  end. 
Do  you  see  on  the  river's  brink  nearby,  two  large  oak  trees,  shading 
tnd  almost  hiding  a  low  cottage-house,  the  flower-garden  of  which 
fronts  the  road  ?     That  is  the  only  house  on  the  promontory,  and 
my  home,  the  home  of  my  childhood.     Does  it  not  look  sequestered 
and  deliciously  cool  ?    Let  us  step  down  the  hill  and  smell  the  flow- 
ers and  the  healthy  odour  of  the  pine  grove  ;  but  first  let  me  inform 
you  why  the  point  of  land  is  called  Pine  Island.     If  you  will  look 
at  the  further  extremity,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  where  it  recedes 
back  from  the  river,  you  will  observe  a  hollow,  lined  with  small, 
clean  stones,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  time  the  natural 
channel  of  the  river.     It  never  was — ^but  in  the  spring-floods  the 
swelling  waters   break   their  bounds  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and 
make  for  themselves  a  passage  through   that  hollow,  joining  the 
stream  again  at  Castle  Rock,  thus  cutting  ofl*  all  communication 
between  the  Episcopal   side  of  the  village  and  our  house.     For  a 
week  or  more  each  year  we  were  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
only  had  access  to  School  Hill  by  the  old  bridge.     But  you  are 
looking  at   the  houses  on  Falls'  Hill.     I  knew  you  would  turn  to 
them  again,  they  give  such  beauty  to  the  scene,  standing  so  far  above 
us  and  looking  out  from  among  the  fresh  trees.     Can  any  thing  look 
more  religious  than  that  white  church  rising  from  its  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  throwing  the  shadow  of  its  taper  steeple  aslant  the  graves 
that  gathered  to  the  very  brink  of  the  hill  ?     How  distinct  are  the 
white  grave-stones  and  the  long  grass  shivering  among  them  ?     My 
mother  is  buried  there,  under  that  tree,  standing  out  alone  and  gather- 
ing the  sun-light  to  its  bosom.    Hours  and  hours,  when  I  have  been 
supposed  at  play,  have  I  sat  alone  at  the  root  of  that  tree,  listening  to 
the  music  of  its  stirring  leaves  and  the  rushing  waters  below  me, 
feeling  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  was  encompassing  me;  think- 
ing of  death  and  of  heaven  as  of  beautiful  things,  and  feeling  strong- 
er, higher,  and  more  holy  aspirations,  than  the  pride  of  maturity  has 
yielded.     A  child,  alone  and  without  fear,  have  I  lingered  by  that 
grave  till  the  stars  have  stationed  themselves  above  me,  and  the 
fire-flies  have  flashed  their  tiny  brilliants  among  the  grass,  like  sweet 
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spirits  sent  with  a  portion  of  heaven's  light  to  beautify  the  places  of 
the  dead.  I  did  not  then  think  of  death  in  its  fearful  shapes,  of 
the  wrecks  of  mortalit  j  mouldering  about  me ;  but  of  pure  spirits 
pervading  a  far  off  and  beautiful  world,  fanning  the  ambrosial  air 
with  glorious  wings,  with  the  spirit  of  lore  floating  about  them  in 
an  atmosphere  of  light— of  a  worid  of  soft  beauties  with  fountains 
gushing  from  chrystal  rocks  bedded  in  flowers  and  shaded  with 
clustering  fruit^-of  mountains  of  soft  purple  and  gold  shining  through 
a  silvery  mist  in  the  distance ;  and  the  whole  pervaded  by  the  smile 
of  the  Almighty,  a  glorious  essence,  stirring  all  things  to  holiness 
and  music.  Such  were  my  childish  dreams  of  heaven — such  the 
dreams  that  followed  me  home,  kept  me  awake  as  I  listened  to  the 
acorns  rattling  from  those  old  oaks  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
floated  in  my  vision  like  incense  when  the  dash  of  the  fall  had 
lulled  me  to  sleep. 

My  dear  reader,  have  I  tiied  you  ?  I  hope  not ;  but  if  I  have,  go 
with  me  down  to  the  river-vale,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hill,  for  the  sun  is  getting  warm — we  shall  find  wild  flowers 
there,  and  a  cool  spring  of  water  gushing  from  a  living  rock.  We 
will  drink  of  the  waters  and  they  will  soothe  you  to  forgiveness  as 
they  trickle  through  the  grass.  At  sunset  we  will  return  here  again, 
and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  distressing  scene  that  I  witnessed  on  Pine 
Island  during  one  of  the  spring  floods.         •         *        • 

In  performance  of  my  promise,  I  have  brought  you  to  the  hill 
again  just  as  the  sun  is  going  over  Castle  Rock.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
hill  so  deluged  with  glory,  rocks  covered  with  flickering  gold,  and 
trees  waving  in  crimson  light  ? — See,  there  is  a  whole  shower  of  li- 
quid brilliants,  pouring  through  the  opening  in  that  topmost  rook, 
and  losing  itself  in  the  stirring  grape-vines  below.  Now  we  will 
sit  down  on  the  grass  and  watch  those  brilliant  colors  melt  oyer  the 
west,  and  form  a  bed  of  soft  tints  for  the  stars  to  gather  in.  Then 
I  will  draw  your  attention  to  Pine  Island  and  describe  the  incident 
I  mentioned. 

THE     FLOOD. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  floods  we  had  ever  witnessed, 
though  our  predecessors  had  seen  one  far  more  fearful.  Huge 
trees,  with  the  fresh  earth  still  clinging  to  their  uptom  roots,  now 
and  then  pitched  over  the  falls,  and  shook  the  old  bridge  to  its 
very  foundation,  as  they  were  dashed  against  its  timbers.     The  wa- 
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ten  bad  risen  to  the  very  top  of  their  bank  back  of  our  house,  and 
roared  like  a  confined  monster  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  At  the 
falls  they  had  given  way  with  uncommon  force,  and  had  for  one 
day  and  night  been  rushing  in  a  muddy  torrent  across  the  road,  down 
the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  hill ;  cutting  us  off  from  Falls'  Hill,  and 
eveo  rising  some  distance  into  the  pine  grove  on  that  side.  We 
were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  when  a  baro.uche  containing  a 
young  gentleman  and  three  ladies,  was  seen  coming  down  the  Sand 
Banks  towards  the  bridge.  The  driver  checked  his  horses  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  appeared  to  consult  with  the  inmates  of  the  car- 
riage. It  was  madness  in  them  to  proceed,  and  as  they  had  a  full 
view  of  the  swollen  river,  we  expected  to  see  them  return  up  the 
banks;  but  to  our  astonishment  they  drove  forward  on  to  the  bridge, 
that  even  then  was  reeling  and  trembling  like  a  drunken  thing, 
amidst  the  strong  current  swelling  under  it.  The  driver  gave 
many  an  anxious  look  at  the  torrent  as  he  guided  his  trusty  horses 
safely  over  to  the  Island.  My  father  went  out,  represented  the  dan- 
ger of  proceeding,  and  invited  them  to  dine  and  remain  with  us  till 
the  flood  had  abated.  They  accepted  the  first  part  of  his  invitation, 
but  insisted  in  the  belief,  that  they  in  their  high  carriage  could  safe- 
ly pass  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  They  remained  with  us 
about  three  hours,  hoping*that  the  waters  would  abate  in  that  time. 
The  young  gentleman  was  a  handsome,  fiery  personage,  and  utterly 
unable  to  restrain  his  impatience  to  get  home,  though  the  ladies 
seemed  very  content  to  remain  as  they  were.  The  eldest  one,  a 
woman  of  fifty,  though  appearing  much  younger,  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  with  keen,  dark  eyes  and  a  very  sweet,  intelligent  smile. 
The  other  two  were  her  daughters.  The  eldest  was  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman,  a  pale,  lady-like  young  woman,  with  very  white  teeth 
and  afiectionate  looking  eyes.  The  other  was  a  bright,  beautiful 
girl,  full  of  spirit  and  good  nature.  We  were  immediately  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  imaginable.  She,  for  my  especial  benefit,  rob- 
bed her  sister's  travelling  basket  of  a  paper  of  bonbon$y  which  were 
probably  intended  for  the  little  folks  at  home  ;  and  I  in  return  twist- 
ed her  beautiful  hair  most  grotesquely,  brought  her  my  kitten  to  ad- 
mire, and  as  a  very  particular  favor,  allowed  her  to  freighten  my 
Canary  bird  with  her  handkerchief.  But  happy  as  we  were,  the 
fidgety  gentleman  would  not  permit  us  to  remain  so.  He  evidently 
carried  things  with  a  high  hand  in  his  family ;  so  at  his  behest  the 
ladies  took  their  seats  in  the  barouche,  without  a  murmur.  The  dri- 
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ver,  a  sedate  appearing  man,  looked  wistfully  at  the  swollen  stream 
and  then  at  his  master,  and  when  commanded  to  proceed  gathered 
up  the  reins  with  evident  reluctance.  We  stood  at  the  door  and 
saw  the  horses  take  their  first  careful  step  into  the  turhid  water. 
Thej  went  slowly  on,  with  the  water  rising  gradually  to  their  sides, 
and  washing  the  huhs  of  the  wheels — then  there  was  a  sudden 
stop.  The  driver  looked  round  anxiously,  and  we  ran  to  the  brink  of 
the  stream.  A  large  mass  of  drift-wood  was  sweeping  down  the 
current  towards  the  carriage.  It  would  certainly  have  overturned  it 
and  all  it  contained  into  the  deep,  had  the  heavy  mass  rushed  against 
them  in  its  force  ;  but  fortunately  it  divided  just  before  it  reached 
them,  and  was  borne  towards  the  shore.  An  exclamation  of  thank- 
fulness arose  from  those  in  the  carriage.  Soon  after  we  learned  that  a 
part  of  the  harness  had  given  way,  and  that  they  had  no  rope  to 
mend  it  with.  A  piece  was  procured  and  thrown  towards  them  ;  hnt 
it  missed  its  destination  and  was  carried  down  the  stream.  The  old 
lady  tore  the  satin  riband  from  her  bonnet  and  gave  it  to  the  driver. 
He  tied  the  harness,  and  they  were  dragged  a  few  paces  further  into 
the  water  when  the  frail  silk  gave  way,  and  they  were  more  hope- 
lessly situated  than  before,  it  being  equally  impossible  to  advance 
or  return.  The  young  girl  tore  a  white  silk  shawl  from  her  neck 
and  threw  it  to  the  driver ;  but  that  only  held  together  long  enough 
to  drag  them  deeper  into  the  current,  where  the  waters  deluged  the 
horses  to  their  necks,  and  rose  within  a  few  inches  of  the  body  of 
the  carriage.  My  father  in  vain  sought  to  assist  them.  He  had  no 
horses  on  the  Island,  and  they  would  all  have  perished  before  he 
could  have  procured  any  from  School  Hill.  They  were  now  near  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  their  situation  was  truly  perilous.  The 
young  man  clenched  the  side  of  the  carriage  firmly  with  his  hand, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  stream  with  an  expression  of  anxiety 
and  remorse.  The  ladies  rose  to  their  feet,  and  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  safety ;  then  satisfied  that  there  were  none,  resumed 
their  seats  with  pallid  faces. 

The  driver  was  more  calm  than  his  companions  in  peril.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  looked  steadily  about  him,  as  if  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
act nature  of  their  danger.  His  face  paled  a  little  ;  but  with  aston- 
ishing steadiness  he  took  a  knife  from  his  packet,  opened  it,  and  let 
himself  gently  down  from  his  seat,  while  he  groped  about  in  the 
water,  apparently  in  search  of  the  traces ;     then  placing  his  hands 
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on  one  of  the  horses,  he  balanced  his  weight  upon  them,  while  he 
threw  himself  forward  on  to  its  back  and  again  plunged  his  hand 
into  the  water  between  the  beasts.     The  terrified  inmates  of  the 
carriage    had   watched  his   motions   with  an  indefinite  feeling  of 
hope — but  it  left  their  hearts  in  a  cry  of  despair,  when  they  saw  that 
he  had  been  releasing  the  horses   from  the  carriage,  and  had  sought 
his  own  safety  by  swimming  them  to  the  shore.     With  one  common 
motion  the  women  arose  to  their  feet,  stretched  their  arms  towards 
him,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  despair,  entreated  him  to  return  and 
save  thera.  The  haughty  nature  of  the  gentleman  was  aroused,  even  in 
this  deadly  extremity.  Every  feature  quivered  with  fear  and  rage,  as 
shaking  his   clenched  hand  after  the  driver,  he  commanded  him 
back  i^a  voice  too  powerful  even  for  the  roar  of  the  waters  to  drown. 
The  driver,  alike  uumindful  of  entreaties  or  imprecations,  did  not 
even  turn  his  head  till  he  arrived  with  the  dripping  beasts  on  shore. 
In  an  instant  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
harnesses,  (except  their  halters,)  threw   himself  on  to  one,    and 
again  plunged  into  the  water.     This  act  was  greeted  with  a  noisy 
outbreak   of  hope,  a  wild  hysterical  laugh'  of  joy  from  the  thankful 
group.     He  reached  the  carriage.  There  was  a  sound  of  voices  as  if 
in  entreaty,  and  then  the  driver  grasped  his  master's  arm  and  forced 
him  to  take  his  seat  behind  him.     The  horse  bore  himself  up  gal- 
lantly against  the  waters,  and  arrived  with  his  double  burthen  to  the 
shore.     Instantly  the  other  horse  was  mounted  and  they  were  both 
again  struggling  with  the  current.     The  carriage,  when  relieved  of 
the  weight  of  the  gentleman,  had  began  to  veer  about  and  to  stand 
unsteady  in  the  stream.     The  poor  women  at  the  first  starting  of  the 
vehicle  had  fallen  forward  on  their  knees,  with  their  marble  faces 
close  together,  their  arms  entwined  convulsively,  and  their  shrieks 
ringing  sharply  above  the  roaring  waters,  as  they  felt  each  slight 
motion  of  their  frail  ark  of  safety;  for  well  did  the  poor  creatures 
know  that  if  they  once  started  with  the  current,  their  death  was 
inevitable.     Cowering   and  clinging    together  in  terrible  despair, 
and  expecting  each  instant  to  be  whelmed  in  eternity,  they  yet 
displayed  the  beautiful  affection  that   clings  to   woman   even    in 
the  last  extremity.     When  the  husband  arrived  to  succour  them, 
there  was    a  generous  struggle  in  each    to  resign  her  chance   of 
life  to  the  other.     It  was  but  an  instant — life   was  too  precious, 
and  the  young  wife  sprang  behind  her  husband,  with  a  cry  as  if 
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she  were  committing  murder  in  thus  leaving  her  mother  &nd  lis- 
ter. The  faithful  lerrant  was  at  the  side  of  the  carriage  hefinre 
his  master  had  left  it — again  there  was  a  struggle  between  loire 
of  life  and  maternal  lore.  Need  I  say  which  prevailed  ?  Or  is  h 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  young  creature,  with  the  first  flush  of 
life  and  hope  upon  her,  should  consent  to  live  when  the  arm  of 
her  mother  forced  her  to  the  seat  of  safety  ?  Yet  even  while  she 
clung  with  one  arm  to  her  preserver,  her  pale  face  was  tunied 
despairingly  towards  her  mother,  and  her  other  arm  was  extended 
like  that  of  a  fond  infant  in  distress. 

Unmindful  t>f  her  own  peril,  the  heroic  woman  stood  alone  in  the 
carriage,  with  her  clasped  hands  extended  towards  her  child,  and 
without  once  moving  her  eyes  till  she  saw  her  safe  on  shor»  Then 
her  fingers  were  unlocked,  her  arms  fell  by  her  side,  and  we  knew 
by  the  motion  of  her  white  lips  that  she  was  saying,  ^  Thank  God.^ 
That  moment,  as  if  but  just  awake  to  her  own  danger,  she  gave  a 
startled  look  up  the  stream.  A  hundred  yards  above,  the  falls  thun- 
dered into  the  main  stream  and  rushed  onward  like  an  unpent  ocean. 
There  was  no  hope  in  that  direction,  and  as  little  below  ;  for  there 
the  comparatively  small  stream  was  swallowed  up  by  the  mighty 
mass  of  waters,  and  hurled  onward  in  their  bosom.  One  look  of  hope 
she  cast  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  driver  was  again  in  the  water; 
but  now  the  carriage  was  rocking  unsteadily  under  her  light  weight, 
and  drifting  slowly  down  the  current.  At  first  she  pressed  her  hands 
hard  upon  the  seat,  as  if  her  feeble  strength  could  steady  it  against 
the  force  of  the  flood.  She  saw  it  was  in  Tain — the  current  was 
rushing  past  her  with  increasing  fury,  and  each  instant  the  carriage 
was  gaining  new  velocity.  Her  courage  entirely  forsook  her  ;  de- 
spair rendered  her  black  eyes  vividly  bright,  and  it  was  fearful  to 
look  upon  her,  now  clinging  to  that  frail  vehicle,  staving  to  hold  it 
back  from  destruction,  and  then  clasping  her  marble  hands,  raising 
them  toward  heaven  in  supplication,  or  wringing  them  in  her  mor- 
tal agony.  The  carriage  gave  a  sudden  lurch  and  threw  her  forward 
upon  her  knees.  Wildly  she  tossed  her  arms  towards  us,  and  then 
on  high,  shrieking,  *•  Save  me !  save  me  !  my  God,  have  mercy  !  oh, 
save  me  !'  That  voice,  that  look  of  fearful  agony — my  breath  comes 
painfully  as  I  think  of  it.  Faster  and  faster  the  carriage  drifted  on, 
tottering  and  shivering  in  the  water — a  straw  might  almost  have 
upturned  it,  when  that  blessed  driver  swam  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to 
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her  relief.  With  an  unearthly  cry  she  grasped  his  extended  arm, 
and  sprang  across  the  shoulders  of  the  horse  with  her  face  to  the 
rider,  clinging  around  his  hody  with  such  an  expression  of  joy 
and  gratitude  as  went  to  the  heart.  For  a  moment  the  animal's 
iiead  was  plunged  under  water,  and  the  rider  was  drawn  forward  by 
the  weight  of  the  frightened  woman — had  he  been  a  man  of  less 
steady  nerves  they  would  inevitably  have  perished.  An  agitated 
person  would  have  drawn  the  bridle  and  overturned  the  burthened 
and  swimming  beast.  Instead  of  this  he  relaxed  the  rein,  and  the 
faithful  animal  recovered  himself,  shook  the  water  from  his  ears, 
and  swam  with  his  burthen  gallantly  to  the  shore. 

The  instant  the  fortunate  woman's  foot  left  the  barouche,  it  was 
hurled  onward  and  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  body  of  a  tree  in 
the  channel,  and  its  scattered  fragments,  bandboxes,  trunks  and 
baskets,  with  their  rich  contents,  went  te  swell  the  treasures  of  the 
deep.  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  Hfe  as  when  I  saw  the  young 
girl  rush  to  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  and  marked  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude that  deluged  the  face  of  the  haughty  man  who  had  obstinately 
involved  the  beings  he  most  loved  in  such  imminent  peril.       Ed. 
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TO    A   LADT  WITH 

A  BOCttJST    OF   VImOWMUB. 

While  the  dew  was  all  wet  on  the  beautiful  earth, 
I  gathered  these  flowers  of  the  earliest  birth ; 
And  a  wreath  1  will  twine  for  thy  clustering  hair^ 
That  gathers  in  curls  on  thy  white  forehead^ there. 

I  have  clambered  up  rocks  in  the  untrodden  wood, 
Where  the  light  form  of  maiden  but  seldom  hath  stood ; 
I  have  roamed  where  the  waters  were  dashing  their  sprajr, 
And  through  the  dark  forest  a  weary  long  way. 

And  here,  fairest  ladv,  the  dew  laden  wreath 
I  twine  on  thy  temples,  the  bright  curls  beneath; 
Its  beauties  will  pass  like  a  summer- tide  wind, 
Nor  leave  thee  a  trace  of  their  sweetness  behind. 

But  the  faith  that  I  plight  with  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
Oh,  that  will  not  die  with  a  few  fleeting  hours; 
It  will  wind  itself  round  thee  in  sickness  and  ill, 
And  in  lowness  and  sorrow  adhere  to  thee  still. 

Think  not,  dearest  lady,  these  feelings  can  fade 
Like  the  sun-light  on  fruit,  or  flowers  in  the  shade; 
Oh  no,  they  wUl  live  when  the  earth  and  the  «ky 
Have  perished  forever — the  soul  cannot  die.  E.  S.  L. 

Brunsttiek,  Ftbruary,  1835. 
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1?0  *tn2S  MUFFLED  KMOCKEA. 


[No  token  of  approbation  that  has  reached  na  during  oar  short  literary  career, 
has  yielded  us  more  pleasure  than  a  letter  from  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigonmey,  of  Hart- 
ford, which  accompanied  the  following  original  poetry.  That  we  have  in  any  man- 
ner been  saeoessful  in  gaining  that  lady's  approbation  will  be  a  matter  of  eneov- 
agement  to  us  in  our  future  efforts.  Would  that  any  thing  that  we  can  do 
might  reciprocate  the  pleasure  she  has  given  iis.]^£o. 

[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THB    HVFFI.IBD  KHOCKBR. 

Obibj  ! — Grief! — *tis  thine  emblem  so  mute  and  drear, 

Tet  it  hath  a  voice  to  the  listening  ear, 

Of  the  nurse's  care,  and  the  curtain'd  bed, 

And  the  baffled  healer's  cautious  tread, 

And  the  midnight  lamp  with  its  flickering  light. 

Half  sereen'd  firon  the  restleM  soiFerer's  sight ; 

Tes^— many  a  sable  scene  of  woe, 

Doth  that  muffled  knocker's  tablet  show. 

Pain !— Pain !— art  thou  wrestling  here  with  man, 

For  the  broken  gold  of  his  wasted  tpui  ? 

Art  thou  straining  thy  rack  on  his  tortur'd  nerve 

mi  his  firmest  hopes  from  their  anchor  swerve  ? 

Till  burning  tears  from  his  eyeballs  flow. 

And  his  manhood  melts  in  a  cry  of  woe  ? 

Methinks  thy  scorpion  arts  I  trace, 

Through  the  mist  of  that  sullen  knocker's  face. 

Death  i^Death !— do  I  see  thee  with  weapon  dread  ? 

Art  thou  laying  thy  hand  on  yon  cradle-bed? 

The  Mother  is  there  with  her  sleepjess  eye 

To  dispute  each  step  of  thy  victory ; 

She  doth  fold  the  child  in  her  soul's  embrace, 

Her  prayer  is  to  be  in  her  darling's  place; 

She  hath  bared  her  breast  to  thine  arrow's  sway. 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  brib'd  from  her  babe  away. 

Earth  {—Earth !— thou  dost  stamp  on  thy  scroll  of  bliss. 
The  faithless  seal  of  a  traitor's  kiss ; 
Where  the  bridal  lamp  shone  clear  and  bright, 
And  the  dancer's  foot  through  the  maze  was  light, 
Thou  biddest  the  black-rob'd  weeper  kneel. 
And  the  heavy  hearse  roll  its  lumbering  wheel; 
And  still  to  the  heart  that  will  heed  its  lore 
True  Wisdom  doth  speak  from  the  muffled  door.       L.  H.  S. 
ffartford,  Conn, 


THfi  MARCH  OF  MIND.  Itl 

[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
THB    MARCH   OF    MIIVD. 

What  a  world  we  lire  in  !  Erery  day  unfolds  to  our  vitw  some 
new  discovery  or  inrention — some  farther  advance  towards  the  con- 
fines of  total  perfectabilitj.  Experiment  is  developing  wonders  np- 
on  wonders ;  and  Science  and  Art  seem  to  have  become  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  age,  and  to  have  placed  the  material  world  under  their 
control.  Old  fashioned  impossibilities  are  now  familiar  to  onr 
minds  as  common  and  ordinary  facts.  The  lightning  ean  be  peacea- 
bly brought  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  without  noise,  dan- 
ger or  explosion.  A  man  can  now,  with  one  of  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 
vie's lamps  in  his  hand,  walk  at  his  ease  through  caverns  filled  with 
inflammable  air,  exposed  to  no  danger : — defended  from  its  effects 
by  an  iron  fence,  consisting  of  small  wires  surrounding  the  flame  of 
the  lamp.  The  learned  professor,  by  the  power  of  galvanism,  will 
conquer  the  power  of  our  muscles  so  that  we  cannot  govern  themi 
and  give  apparent  life  to  a  dead  body  and  cause  a  violence  of  action 
in  its  limbs  or  features.  The  Aeronaut  can  mount  aloft  with  his 
balloon  and  sail  through  the  air,  over  land  or  water  as  the  Winds 
choose  to  carry  him  : — ^all  to  no  purpose,  to  be  sure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity,  excite  wonder,  and  perhaps  break  his  neck.  Steam  drives 
us  onward  through  countless  difliculties,  against  wind  and  tide  and 
the  rolling  ocean, — multiplies  books  and  newspapers — ^scatters  truth 
and  falsehood  as  fast  as  clouds  scatter  rain — hurries  spindles  and 
shuttles,  as  Peter  Pindar  says,  <^  as  nimble  as  a  tailor,  or  as  thought," 
and  even  condescends  to*  brush  our  boots  at  Holt's.  As  for  Rail 
Roads,  they  have  almost  thrown  into  oblivion  the  antiquated  pow- 
ers of  loco-motion,  and  changed  the  nature  of  time  and  distance  as 
heretofore  applied  as  measures  :  A  traveller  now  has  not  a  moment 
in  which  to  hold  an  argument  with  his  next  neighbor  in  the  car ; 
for  while  he  is  employing  one  half  of  his  ideas  in  stating  the  ques- 
tion, that  question  is.lefta-mile  behind  him,  and  the  o/Aer  half  know 
nothing  about  it.  Conversation,  even  among  ladies,,  consists  of 
nothing  but  answers^  for  the  questions  are  nobody  knows  where  by 
the  time  the  answers  are  given.  Such  are  the  powers  of  man  when 
applied  to  matter ;  and  such  the  power  of  matter  when  applied  to 
num.  The  earth  itself  seems  to  be  in  many  places  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  wonders  of  former  ages  brought  to  light.     New  Pom- 
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peiig,  on  a  small  scale,  are  discovered,  and  the  remains  of  gigsniic 
men  and  beasts  are  exposed  to  day  light,  after  a  slumber  of  ages ;  and 
but  recently  a  little  hopping  animal  was  found  "  very  well  consider- 
ing," in  the  centre  of  an  immense  rock,  where  he  had  kept  house  in  si- 
lent majesty  for  several  centories  at  least.  He  stepped  forth  to  look 
round  upon  this  bustling  world,  and  then  returned  to  his  old  abode 
as  a  more  comfortable  place  than  any  other,  exposed  as  it  was  to  the 
light  of  day.  There  seems  nothing  remaining  for  man  to  sccom- 
plish,  in  the  modifications  of  matter  and  power  applied  to  it,  but  to 
acquire  the  art  of  bona  fide  flying,  as  a  practical  affair.  On  this 
point  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  certain  ingenious  man,  whose  name 
is  forgotten,  has  already  constructed  a  steam  boat  and  engine,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  9ml  in  upward  flight  into  the  air  as  long 
as  his  fire  shall  last,  and  then  come  down  again  :  but  as  this  ascent 
and  descent  would  never  carry  him  from  one  city  to  another,  the 
plan  would  never  do  for  a  Yankee.  He  is  always  enquiring  about 
quid  utUej  quid  nan. — He  wants  to  be  going  ahead ;  he  cares  little 
about  going  up  merely^  unless  into  an  office  ;  for  that  place  and  pur- 
pose, the  lighter  a  man  is,  the  better.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  Dr. 
Price  or  some  other  learned  man  of  faith  said,  we  shall  soon  learn  to 
fly  on  business  from  here  to  Washington  and  so  on  ;  and  therefore  I 
am  sorry  that  the  United  States  Bank  is  doomed  to  die  in  so  short  a 
time.  Its  bills  would  be  just  the  the  thing  up  aloft,  and  entirely 
out  of  harm's  way  \  but  your  metallic  money  will  weigh  rather  too 
much  among  the  clouds.  But  nous  verronsy  as  the  saying  is.  Ladies 
will  probably  become  birds  of  the  air  before  our  heavier  'sex.  They 
are  of  a  more  ethereal  and  angelic  nature.  They  have  not  so  much 
specific  gravity  or  any  other  sort  as  men ;  bel^ides,  in  summer,  which 
is  the  proper  season  for  journeying,  the  warmth  of  the  body  will 
rarify  the  air,  imprisoned  in  their  bishop  sleeves  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  cause  them  to  ascend  the  more  readily ;  and  the  expanding  form 
of  their  silks  and  muslins  will  serve  to  preserve  them  from  falling 
and  operate  as  sails  to  waft  them  along  the  blue  profound,  or  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  all  its  sweets  and  beauties.  What 
a  life  of  poetcy  this  would  be,  in  such  a  region  where  ^^  all  the  air  is 
love." 

But  the  march  of  mind  is  equally  visible  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  in  relation  to  intellectual  advancement.  Education  is  now 
urged  on  upon  the  high  pressure  principle  ;  the  child  must  travel  on 
a  rail  road  to  learning  and  leaming'g  end  ;  and  that  process  of  edu- 
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cation  comes  nearest  to  perfection  which  consumes  the  fewest  ye&rs 
or  months  or  weeks  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  in  view.  The 
mind  is  considered  to  be  as  elastic  as  a  stocking,  and  capable  of 
yast  expansion.  In  former  times  ideas  were  allowed  to  have  some 
dbaw-room ;  but  now  they  are  so  crowded  in  the  mind  that  they 
have  not  space  to  turn  round  and  enjoy  exercise  and  play,  but  they 
jostle  each  other  out  of  place  like  the  multitudes  in  the  President's 
east  room  on  new  year's  day.  The  young  mind  must  be  like  a  cau- 
cus room ;  and  the  ideas  like  the  members  of  a  caucus — of  all  grades 
and  kinds  in  regular  confusion.  This  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
present  literary  age.     The  poet  says, 

<'  Mind,  mind  alone — bear  witness  Earth  and 'Heaven  I 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime." 

If  such  was  the  fact  when  the  above  lines  were  penned,  what 
must  be  the  contents  of  the  mind  now  ?  This  living  fountain  con- 
tains fish  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  crowd  presses  so  hard  on  the 
wide  of  the  head  that  the  bumps  are  formed  of  infinite  varieties 
and  forms  on  the  outside ;  and  it  is  no  wonder.  In  many  of  our 
schools  for  children  mental  food  is  furnished  in  such  profuse  quanti- 
ties that  it  can  never  be  digested ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  ten  thou- 
sand little  books  which  throng  the  market  distract  the  attention  and 
that  is  all,  unless  they  should  produce  a  mental  dyspepsia  as  the  con- 
sequence. If  the  stomach  should  be  so  overloaded,  there  would  soon 
be  work  for  the  doctors.  We  are  also  blessed  with  learned  survey- 
ors of  bumps,  who  display  their  learning  by  studying  the  outside  of 
the  heads  of  others  and  proclaiming  what  there  is  inside.  They 
consider  these  bumps  as  sign^oards^  made  by  nature,  shewing  what 
goods  are  within.  The  great  distinction  of  the  age  is  an  unconquer- 
able desire  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  A  B  C  of  education 
and  its  perfection,  and  to  have  that  distance  travelled  with  all  possi- 
ble cderity  and  extra  machinery.  How  diflferently  things  were  man- 
iged  before  the  flood !  Then  a  young  fellow  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  age  was  hardly  old  enough  to  go  into  company,  or  wait  up- 
on a  girl  to  a  dance.  Then  every  thing  was  done  leisurely  and 
faithfully.  A  fourteen  years'  courtship  and  service  were  considered 
as  a  mere  trifle.  Tristram  Shandy  says  that  in  those  moderate  times 
a  man  used  to  be  half  a  day  in  telling  his  neighbor  what  o'clock 
it  was.  And  the  good  Addison  tells  a  story  in  one  of  his  Specta^ 
tors  of  a  sighing  swain  among  the  antediluvians,  who  was  importu- 
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nate  for  a  favorable  answer  to  his  suit,  but  was  delighted  and  hmppj 
when  the  dear  creature  assured  him  she  would  mftke  up  her  mind  ai 
soon  as  possible  and  give  him  a  decisive  answer  in  seoesily  ytmn. 
To  be  sure,  as  the  age  of  man  has  been  so  much  shortened  since  the 
flood,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  our  day  the  motions  of  the  mid 
and  the  heart  can  be  so  very  mioderate  as  thej  were  when  Methnsa- 
lah  flourished ;  but,  though  one  extreme  is  apt  to  produce  anoth^, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  mind  should  play  the  part  of  a  southern 
overseer,  and  demand  of  the  body  the  task  of  a  slave  and  thus  wetr 
and  weaken  it.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  education  should  be  a 
mere  condenser j  and  the  schoolmaster  a  stenidour  ef  facts  not  half  un- 
derstood— and  half  the  time  of  no  practical  use.  Nature  always 
adapts  that  course  in  accomplishing  her  objects  which  climate  ren- 
ders the  most  proper.  In  high  latitudes  vegetation  must  be  rapid : 
but  this  rapidity  does  not  impair  the  health  of  the  body  produced, 
it  is  vigorous  and  firm ;  but  in  a  tropical  climate  the  process  of  na- 
ture by  which  the  earth  is  clothed  with  fruits  and  flowers  is  more 
moderate  and  regular.  Let  us  imitate  nature, — ^not  sow  the  seed  be- 
fore the  ground  is  warmed  with  genial  influences ;  not  plough  up 
OUT  grounds  before  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring.  Green  houses  are 
pretty  playthings,  but  they  are  of  little  use  :  they  may  hurry  nature 
but  they  derange  her  plans,  and  render  her  children  sickly  and  un- 
promising. The  march  of  mind  should  not  be  turned  into  a  raee^ 
and  childhood  mhde  the  r«c«  ground.  Solomoh. 


[For  the  Portland  Magarine.] 
TO  Asrir. 

Old  Time  in  the  speed  of  his  reckless  flight 

O'er  the  gardens  of  life  has  driven — 
On  die  bowers  of  love,  in  their  purest  light, 
He  has  thrown  the  blackness  of  sorrow's  night; 

And  darkened  Friendship's  heaven. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  oar  chaAgeful  day, 
How  the  hoarded  joys  of  the  heart  decay ! 
We  have  seen  at  the  breath  of  sorrow's  gale, 

How  the  friendship  of  earth  has  fled ! 
We  have  seen  the  &ee  of  the  loving  pale^ 

And  the  living  cold  as  the  dead! 
But  a  faithful  few  are  as  gleanings  found 

Along  our  dark  and  rugged  way ; 
Like  scattered  sheaves  on  the  harvest  ground 

liet  us  gather  them  while  we  may.  Fi.ora. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THK    OAPTIVSS   aVBEH'S    GIFT. 

<<  Let  me  weep  awhile ! 
Bear  with  me — give  this  sudden  passion  swaj ! 
Thought0  of  my  son,  his  cruelty,  his  guile 
Come,  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway; 
Til)  my  heart  dies  with  yearnings  and  sick  fears ; 
Oh !  could  my  life  melt  from  me  in  these  tears!" 

Seated  by  her  embridery  frame,  Mary  Staart,  the  uofortuDate 
queen  of  Scots,  was  adding  tbe  last  silken  violet  to  a  rich  border  of 
frait  and  flowers,  which  her  magic  needle  had  wrought  on  a  robe  of 
thick,  orange-colored  silk.  Her  supper  stood  untasted  on  a  little 
table  at  her  elbow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  twilight  had  darkened  all 
the  brilliant  colors  into  one  that  she  permitted  herself  a  moment's 
respite — then  she  turned  to  the  table  and  placed  a  bit  of  food  be- 
tween her  lips.  With  difficulty  she  swallowed  it,  pushed  the  table 
from  her,  and  threw  her  graceful  form  back  into  her  heavy  chair. 
Bright  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  mournfully  on  jthe 
nearly  finished  robe  and  murmured,  <  It  will  soon  be  finished — ^this 
sweet  hope  will  no  longer  cheer  me,  and  then  what  will  occupy  my 
lonely  hours  ?  Alas,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  be  alone  with 
bitter  thoughts?' 

The  unhappy  captive  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face,  had  lights 
placed  by  her  embroidery  frame  and  again  plied  her  needle,  while 
dark  and  gloomy  retrespections  passed  through  her  mind.  She 
thought  with  painful  regret  of  France,  her  own  dear  France,  the 
hoBke  of  her  youth,  the  land  of  gayety  and  chivalry.  While  these 
thoughts  occupied  her  mind  her  taper  fingers  lingered  on  the  silk, 
and  large  tears  rolled  down  her  still  round  cheeks,  and  splashed  on 
the  rich  embroidery  over  which  she  bent.  A  moment  and  a  deep 
color  was  breaking  into  her  cheeks,  over  which  the  tear  drops  fell 
at  more  distant  intervals.  She  was  thinking  of  Scotland,  then  of 
her  reception  after  crossing  the  channel  to  take  possession  of  her 
hereditary  crown.  She  remembered  the  ridicule  her  refined  accom- 
plishments had  excited  in  the  rude  people  she  was  called  upon  to 
govern ;  then  the  warm  blood  deepened  and  burned  in  her  cheeks, 
almost  drying  the  tears  that  lingered  there  with  its  heat.  Damley, 
the  sensual,  brutal  Darnley  was  in  her  mind,  the  husband  on  wliom 
she  had  for  a  time  lavished  the  wealth  of  her  warm  affections ;  the 
man  who  had  rewarded  her  love  with  infidelity,  and  her  kindness 
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with  base  ingratitude.  By  degrees  her  cheeks  regained  their  pure 
white — the  muscles  of  her  sweet  mouth  were  working  about  the 
comers,  and  twitching  under  the  white  skin  ;  her  open  forehead  con- 
contracted  itself,  and  her  little  hand  lay  trembling  upon  the  fiame 
with  the  needle  between  its  fingers.  The  working  of  that  speaking 
face  told  more  plainly  than  words,  that  the  horrid  circumstances  of 
Damley's  murder  were  passing  in  her  imagination;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  the  foul  suspicions  that  had  been  attached  to  herself  soon 
brought  back  the  glow  to  her  cheeks  and  the  peculiar  brightness  to 
her  eye ;  her  graceful  head  was  erect  with  the  consciousness  of 
perfect  innocence.  Indeed  it  is  astonishing  that  the  suspicion  of  mur- 
der could  rest  for  a  moment  on  one  who  had  never  been  found  guilty 
of  a  single  act  of  cruelty,  and  who,  to  her  kind  and  gentle  nature, 
together  with  a  want  of  firmness,  owed  all  her  misfortunes.  In  short 
the  very  womanly  virtues  of  mary  Stuart  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland ;  while  the  want  of  those  virtues  kept  the  tigress 
Elizabeth  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  gave  her  power  orer  the 
liberty  and  life  of  her  beautiful  cousin.  The  cunning  and  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  want  of  feeling  were  her  safety ;  while  the 
very  frankness  and  gayety  of  Mary's  disposition,  expanded  as  it  bad 
unwisely  been  by  a  foreign  education,  helped  to  work  her  ruin.  A 
want  of  proper  resolution  rather  than  an  unholy  passion  led  to  her 
union  with  Bothwel.  Now  she  could  look  back  and  trace  the 
events  that  led  to  that  most  imprudent  step ;  but  when  she  reflected 
on  that,  her  thoughts  shrunk  from  it  as  the  plague  spot  of  her  life. 
Now  when  it  presented  itself  before  her  in  the  solitude  of  her  re- 
flections, with  an  expression  of  self  disgust  she  dropped  her  needle^ 
drew  back  shuddering  into  her  chair  and  covered  her  face,  as  if 
that  could  still  the  consciousness  of  her  self  abasement.  For  some 
moments  she  sat,  still  pressing  her  hands  to  her  face,  while  her  low 
sobbing  broke  the  stillness  of  the  apartment ;  when  she  arose,  and 
with  trembling  steps  advanced  to  a  table  at  the  head  of  her  conch, 
on  which  was  a  crucifix  with  a  small  image  of  our  Saviour  exqui- 
sitely wrought  in  silver. 

One  that  had  observed  the  unfortunate  queen  kneeling  before  that 
crucifix  in  the  beautiful  humility  of  her  heart,  with  her  streaming 
eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  silver  image,  her  fingers  clasped  and  the 
pearls  on  her  slender  neck  rising  and  falling  with  her  quick  respira- 
tion, must  have  forgiven  her  worst  offences  in  the  certainty  of  her 
deep  repentance.      God  forgave   them,  even  though  her  sincere 
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prayer  ascended  from  a  misguided  though  humhle  heart  As  the 
energy  of  her  supplication  abated,  a  sweet  calmness  overspread 
her  features,  and  she  arose  veith  the  spirit  of  a  smile  beaming 
iQ  her  face,  and  her  fancy  hovering  round  her  son,  as  when  a  sweet 
infant  she  had  last  seen  him.  Hope  came  to  her  heart  again  as 
she  thought  of  him,  and  with  quiet  eye  she  arose  and  returned  to 
her  employment. 

The  robe  was  finished,  that  dear  work  of  months.  It  was  splendid- 
ly beautiful ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  happiness  she  had  not  felt  for  years 
the  anxious  mother  took  a  last  look  at  the  bright  fabric  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  before  she  folded  it  as  a  present  to  her  son ; 
then  she  stripped  all  the  rings  except  the  royal  signet  from  her  fin- 
gers, and  substituted  a  black  riband  for  the  chain  of  large  pearls  that 
suspended  a  cross  to  her  neck.  ^  He  will  not  receive  this,'  she  said 
sorrowfully,  ^  they  have  made  the  beautiful  religion  of  his  mother 
hateful  to  him ;'  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  replaced  the  golden  cross 
under  her  high  ruff.  Kissing  the  pearls  she  placed  them,  together 
with  the  rings  and  all  the  ornaments  her  captivity  had  left  her,  in 
a  small  ivory  casket,  vainly  hoping  that  tlie  next  lips  that  pressed 
them  would  be  her  son^s,  quivering  with  love  and  pity  for  the  mo- 
ther who  had  taken  her  last  ornaments  to  form  a  gift  worthy  of  his 
acceptance. 

*  He  never  can  know  the  magnitude  of  my  love  for  him,  the  yearn- 
ing for  one  look  from  his  eyes  which  has  kept  sleep  from  me  and 
rendered  my  captivity  doubly  bitter — he  will  not  know  this,  but 
surely  he  remembers  me.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  the  sweet 
nights  when  I  slept  with  him  on  my  bosom,  and  was  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  his  dear  mouth  pressing  mine,  and  his  little  hands  pat- 
ting my  cheeks  as  he  knelt  over  me — they  have  not  taught  him  to 
think  me  guilty,  vile — oh  no,  I  will  not  think  it.'  Again  the  poor 
■queen's  frame  was  shaken  with  terrible  emotion  as  these  thoughts 
passed  within  her.  She  began  to  write  the  letter  which  was  to  ac- 
company the  gift  before  her  agitation  had  subsided.  Rapidly  she 
penned  the  outpouring  of  her  maternal  love,  while  quick  sobs  now 
and  then  broke  from  her  lips.  Twice  she  was  obliged  to  press 
her  beautiful  eyelids  firmly  together,  and  when  she  unclosed  them 
thoy  were  dripping  with  the  tears  she  had  thus  striven  to  send 
back  to  their  fount.  The  letter  was  finished,  secured  by  a  band 
of  floss  silk  and  laid  on  the  folded  robe,  and  after  again  kneeling 
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before  her  crucifix,  Mary  placed  the  package  by  her  pillow,  and 
dropped  asleep  with  her  hand  upoD  it. 

Touching  were  the  directions  Mary  gave  to  her  messenger  on  the 
following  morning.  '  Tell  the  prince,'  she  said,  '  how  you  have  left 
me,  confined  in  damp  apartments  without  fricmds  and  without  books, 
aud  only  indulging  in  hopes  of  happiness  and  freedom  when  I  think 
of  him.  Tell  him  my  health  is  failing  under  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
and  that  I  weary  the  Virgin  Mary  with  entreaties  to  see  him  again 
before  I  die — and  oh !'  she  added,  pressing  her  beautiful  hand  on  the 
messenger's  arm  in  her  earnestness,  ^oh,  mark  him  closely — ^tell  me  if 
he  weeps  when  he  reads  my  letter — if  he  kisses  it  or  looks  sorrow- 
ful. Tell  me  if  he  is  grown  tall  and  comely  like — ,'  she  could  not 
pronounce  the  name ;  but  turning  her  troubled  face  from  the  mes- 
senger motioned  him  hastily  to  withdraw  and  sank  sobbing  into  her 
chair.        •  •  • 

The  week  that  her  messenger  was  expected  to  return  from  Scot- 
land the  captive  queen  wandered  like  an  unquiet  spirit  round  the 
uncomfortable  prison-house  in  which  the  unjust  Elizabeth  had  con- 
fined her.  Her  employment  was  forsaken,  and  scarcely  tasting  food 
or  indulging  in  sleep,  she  spent  her  time  in  watching  anxiously  for 
the  expected  news  from  her  son.  The  morning  on  which  the  man 
arrived  she  had  risen  from  a  restless  bed  with  a  heavy  depression  on 
her  spirits  and  the  sickening  sensation  of  hope  deferred  at  her  heart. 
After  her  morning  orisons  she  threw  open  the  casement  that  com- 
manded a  view  towards  Scotland,  and  descried  a  horseman  in  the 
distance.  A  faintness  came  over  her  when  she  became  sure  that  it 
was  her  messenger.  For  worlds  she  could  not  have  spoken,  but 
stood  motionless  with  fixed  eyes  and  white  lips  watching  him  till 
he  dismounted.  Then  she  tottered  to  the  door,  received  between 
her  trembling  hands  the  package  he  extended,  and  shut  herself  in 
that  she  might  open  it  alone.  With  quivering  fingers  the  poor  wo- 
man unfolded  the  wrapper  and  shook  open  the  contents — a  casket 
fell  at  her  feet,  the  lid  gave  way  and  her  own  jewels  were  scattered 
over  the  flour.  The  robe  she  held  was  her  own  gift  returned.  A 
faint  sickness  crept  over  her  frame,  the  unnatural  tightness  of  her 
nerves  gave  way,  and  with  a  gasp  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  Mary's  attendant  entered  the  apartment  she  found  her  lying 
like  a  corpse  upon  the  floor,  her  beautiful  hair  scattered  in  profusion 
over  her  pallid  face  and  her  black  velvet  dress  lying  in  folds  about 
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her,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  gorgeous  rohe  still  grasped  in  her 
hand.  The  frightened  attendant  called  for  assistance  and  laid  her  in 
sensible  mistress  on  the  couch.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  slight 
quiyering  of  the  poor  captive's  eyelids  bespoke  returning  life.  When 
sufficiently  conscious  to  know  that  her  messenger  was  at  her  bed- 
side, she  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  pointing  with  unstei^dy 
finger  to  the  robe  and  jewels  scattered  upon  the  floor  she  attempted 
to  speak,  but  could  only  articulate  *  Why  ? — why  ?'  and  fell  back  on 
her  pillow,  still  looking  in  the  man's  face  with  such  beseeching, 
heart-broken  earnestness  that  his  eyes  filled  as  he  said — 

*  James,  your  son,  refused  the  gift  because  it  was  not  directed  to 
him  as  king,  instead  of  prince,  of  Scotland.' 

A  smile,  an  indescribable  smile  of  agony  came  into  the  poor  queen's 
face,  a  look  that  said  her  bruised  heart  was  crushed  forever,  crush- 
ed by  her  own  son.  Ed. 


[For  Uie  Portland  Mag^azine.] 


TO  TUB  MORHIHO    BTA'B. 

Thou  beauteous  star! 
That  on  the  morning's  brow — the  brightcat  gem 
Of  all  that  glitter  in  her  diadem — 
•  Shinest  afar, 

The  herald  of  the  morn, 
Thou  comest  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
High  o'er  the  silent  earth  thy  watch  to  keep, 

Till  day  shall  dawn. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  thee! 
Thy  pure  and  holy  light  exalts  my  soul 
From  earthly  thoughts — from  passion's  low  control ; 

Thou  type  of  purity  ! 

O !  would  that  I  could  soar 
Above  this  earth,  and  wander  through  the  skies; 
And,  on  the  wings  of  some  mild  breeze,  could  rise 

To  thy  pure  shore  Stxlla, 
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[For  tho  Portland  Magaxine.] 

▲  HGSIiIO    SXI8TBHCSS. 

"  Darkly  we  move — we  preii  upon  the  brink. 
Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it  not ; 
Tes !  it  may  be,  that  nearer  tlian  we  think 
Are  those,  whom  death  has  parted  from  our  lot 
Fearfully — wondrously — our  soals  arc  made — 
Let  us  walk  humbly  on,  bat  undismayed." 

Of  the  existence  of  angelic  beings— creatures  of  Almighty  power- 
few  at  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  doubt^  unless  it  be  they,  whose 
creed  begins  with  <<  I  do  not  believe^"  and  who  emulate  the  Sophoi 
of  olden  time,  who  doubted  their  own  existence.     In  every  age  thii 
belief  has  obtained  among  men  ;  and  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
completion  of  the  sacred  canon  of  scripture,  it  uniTcrsally  prevailed 
in  some  shape  or  other,  and  is  one  of  those  things^  of  which  it  is 
said,  it  has  been  believed,  '^  Semper ^  ubiquej  et  ah  omtii6f»."  "  Multi- 
tudes of  angels,  careful  of  all  things  done  by  men,  surround  the 
burning  throne  of  God,"  sang  the  poet  Orpheus ;  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  belief , as  well  in  the  existence  of  these  beings,  as  in  their 
agency  in  the  affairs  of  men,  have  been  used  alike  by  the  Pagan 
Philosopher  and  the  Christian  Theologian.     Many  of  the  early  fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  Church  held,  that  the  material  and  visible 
world,  as  well  as  the  immaterial  and  invisible,  was  governed  by  the 
ministry  of  angels — by  the  medium  of  spiritual  beings — and  that  to 
each  angel  a  portion  of  the  ministry  was  confided.     A  literary  Jour- 
nal is  no  place  for  theological  disquisition ;  and  I  will  content  my- 
self with  merely  saying,  that  the  study  of  this  subject  will,  in  my 
opinion,  convince  the  reader,  that  the  Scriptures  plainly  reveal  the 
existence  of  ministering  spirits — that  the  vast  space  between  earth 
and  heaven  is  no  longer  void,  but  is  peopled  with  intelligenciea — is 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
and  his  creatures  of  earth.     He  will  find,  that  at  the  creation  of  the 
world  these  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy, — angels  accompa- 
nied the  ancient  patriarchs  in  their  wanderings — by  angels  wa«  the 
law  given  on  Sinai — by  them  were  the  armies  of  Israel  directed  in 
their  march — protected  in  the  promised  land  and  shielded  from  their 
enemies — by  them  was  the  Saviour  proclaimed  at  his  birth— com- 
forted in  his  temptation — strengthened  in  his  passion — testified  of 
at  his  resurrection — attended  at  his  ascension.     What  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  world  does  this  belief  open  to  our  view  !     How  interest- 
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ing  does  it  become  to  us,  who  have  seen  friends  or  relatives  leave 
this  lower  world  and  enter  the  unseen  one  of  spiritual  existence ! 
Who  shall  say  that  there  is  no  connexion,  mysterious  and  fearful, 
between  mortals  and  the  beings  of  other  worlds — no  viewless  chain, 
which  binds  mortal  to  immortality  f  I  have  often  dwelt  with  feel- 
ings of  intense  interest  upon  the  letter  of  the  accomplished  and  learn- 
ed Heber  to  Miss  Stow  on  the  death  of  her  brother.  '<  I  know  not," 
says  he,  (indeed  who  can  know  ?)  '^  whether  the  spirits  of  the  just 
are  ever  permitted  to  hover  over  those  whom  they  have  loved  most 
tenderly ;  but  if  such  permission  be  given,  and  who  shall  say  it  is 
impossible  ?  then  must  it  greatly  increase  the  happiness  of  the  de- 
parted, and  diminish  that  painful  sense  of  separation,  which  even 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  if  he  sees  the 
loved  one  yet  left  behind — ^resigned,  patient,  hopeful,  trusting  on  the 
same  cross,  which  was  his  refuge  in  the  hour  of  dread,  and  that 
Providence,  to  whose  care  he  had  fervently  and  often  commended 
her."  And  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  his  fixed  belief,  grounded  on 
Revelation,  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  continue  to  love  their 
iriends  and  each  other  in  another  world.  Such  reflections  and  sen- 
timents I  cannot  believe  wrong,  for  they  have  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  many  of  the  most  gifted  in  every  age.  And  to  those  who  cry  out 
upon  them,  as  attempts  to  pierce  that  mystic  veil,  which  the  wisdom 
of  Omnipotence  has  thrown  over  the  world  of  spirits,  I  will  only 
point  to  the  long  list  of  holy  men  who  have  not  only  entertained,  but 
given  strength  and  utterance  to  similar  views.  The  love,  which 
survives  the  tomb  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  is  one  o(  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  soul ;  the  grave  buries  every  error — extinguishes 
every  resentment ;  and  from  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond 
regrets  and  tender  recollections.  And  this  everlasting  love — this 
spiritual  affection  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  flowrets  of  Eden 
we  still  inherit— one  of  those  pure  feelings  of  the  heart,  once  bathed 
in  the  waters  of  the  Paradise  of  Grod,  which  like  fragments  of  a 
broken  rase — beautiful  in  themselves — ^remind  us  only  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  form  it  once  possessed.  The  love  we  feel  for  each 
other  here— -the  mutual  affection  which  soul  bears  to  soul — is  but 
the  commencement  of  an  eternal  and  purified  attachment — here  but 
imperfectly  shadowed  out.  With  its  clay  tenement  it  leaves  what- 
ever taint  of  earth  it  possessed,  and  thus  purified  passes  the  bounds 
of  this  lower  world  and  enters  that  unseen  one,  '^  of  which  faith  is 
the  evidence."  Sigma. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magaxine.] 
A    -WAJLK    Of    AtTTUBOr. 

It  was  one  of  the  delightful  days  of  our  New-England  Indiu  ' 
lummer,  that  season  of  bland  atmosphere  and  gorgeous  foliage,  when  : 
I  took  my  gun,  whistled  to  my  dog,  and  wandered  toward  a  piece 
of  woods  that  had  charmed  me  from  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  bj 
the  magnificence  of  its  rainbow  hues.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze 
rustling  the  branches,  whose  lulling  sounds  were  broken  only  by  the 
tapping  of  the  wood-pecker,  or  the  drumming  of  a  distant  partridge. 

The  woods  of  New-England  are  glorious  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
That,  in  which  I  wandered,  was  more  than  commonly  so.  It  wu 
dressed  in  its  most  brilliant  colors,  as  if  to  bid  adieu  to  the  parting 
year,  with  more  than  the  pomp  of  spring,  reminding  one  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Chinese,  who  dress  themselves  in  their  most  gorgeous 
robes  at  the  death  of  a  friend.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  fell  du- 
zlingly  on  the  bright  crimson  maple,  the  yellow  elm,  and  the  brown 
birch,  interspersed  among  the  dark  green  furs,  the  dismal  pines,  and 
forming  a  variegated  and  beautiful  scene. 

I  sauntered  leasurely  along,  stopping  every  few  moments  to  listen 
to  the  musical  notes  of  some  singing  bird,  to  gather  the  beech  nots 
that  rattled  over  me,  or  to  watch  the  rapid  motion  of  sundry  little 
squirrels,  that  were  hiding  away  their  winter  store  of  nuts  in  the 
hollow  of  some  old  tree.  I  passed  the  grove  with  its  magnificent 
canopy  of  leaves  that  rivaled  the  light  trembling  through  them, 
and  entered  into  a  little  secluded  nook,  through  which  a  stream  wtf 
rippling  and  reflecting  back  from  its  unruffled  surface  the  numeroos 
hazel  bushes,  festooned  with  grape-vines,  growing  on  its  brink. 
The  bright  waters  dimpled  around  the  tips  of  the  drooping  willow 
boughs,  that  bent  over  to  meet  their  kisses ;  and  a  majestic  elm 
towered  above  the  minor  trees,  breaking  the  glorious  light  thtt 
streamed  through  its  graceful  branches  upon  the  stream  below.  AU 
around  was  quiet,  and  rich  beauty,  one  of  nature's  favorite  nooks, 
cool,  secluded,  and  fit  for  a  fairy  residence.  I  almost  began  to  ques- 
tion myself  if  such  beings  did  not  exist,  and  if  this  might  not  be  one 
of  their  chambers  for  revelry.  I  seated  myself  on  a  moss-covered 
rock,  with  the  bland  air  drawing  the  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  look- 
ed about  me  with  a  sensation  of  happiness  and  pride.  I  was  prond 
of  my  home,  my  own  country.     I  envied  not  the  inhabitants  of 
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cliiiralroiis  Spain,  of  suvaij  Italy,  or  the  vine  clad  hills  of  France ; 
!>iit  said  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  nativity  swelling  my  heart, 
pre  me  my  own  New-England — my  home,  with  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  mountains,  it  rivers,  its  forests,  and  above  all,  its  happy 
ire-sides,  its  free,  industrious  people,  and  its  Indian  summer,  when 
ftatnre  robes  herself  as  for  a  festival.  L. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THK  ORPHAN'S   I.A1IBHT. 

Awake  my  harp,  nor  longer  sleep;  awake, 
For  the  rude  hand  of  sorrow  long  has  kept 

Thy  freedom  down — now  I  the  mastery  take 
And  touch  the  wires  that  once  my  fingers  swept. 

The  sun  pours  on  the  breast  of  earth  its  light, 
And  dew-drops  glimmer  there  like  liquid  gems; 

Bright  stars  peep  out  as  angels'  eyes  at  night, 
Or  brilliants  cast  fh>m  heavenly  diadems. 

Yet  do  I  walk  the  earth  a  stricken  thing, 

And  coldly  see  her  glories  pass  away; 
For  death  has  gathered  to  his  shadowy  wing 

All  that  could  form  the  brightness  of  my  day. 
Had  I  ne'er  listened  to  the  poet's  lays, 

Nor  striven  to  touch  with  master  hand  the  lyre, 
Then  might  I  calmly  hail  my  coming  days. 

Not  seek  and  vainly  seek  for  something  higher. 

Oh,  how  the  poet's  number's  charm  my  soul, 
Thrill  wildly  through,  or  sweetly  calm  my  bieast, 

Holding  fierce  passions  in  a  just  control, 
Or  bowing  down  my  heart  to  their  behest. 

Tet  most  i  love  the  poet  when  his  lyre 

Is  longest,  loudest  in  Jehovah's  praise. 
Then  purifies  my  spirit  as  in  fire, 

And  pours  itself  with  his  diviner  lays. 
Tes,  there  is  gladness  in  the  orphan's  heart 

When  his  rapt  feelings  leave  their  ills  behind, 
And  to  the  poet's  mental  world  depart, 

And  revel  in  the  universe  of  mind. 
For  in  the  intellect  are  sweets  divine, 

Heaven  and  hope  are  not  of  joys  ideal, 
Not  the  base  groveling  of  an  earthly  clime, 

But  worlds  of  purity  and  pleasures  real.  Z.  K. 

FaygaevUUf  Vt. 
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fiXBCUTIOH    OF    CAPTAIK    HALB. 

The  case  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  has  been  regarded  as  parallel  to 
that  of  Major  Andre.  This  young  oflScer  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  had  but  recently  closed  his  academic  course  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  commenced.  Possessing  genius,  taste,  and 
ardor,  he  became  distinguished  as  a  scholar ;  and,  endowed  in  aa 
eminent  degree  with  those  graces  and  gifts  of  nature  which  add  a 
charm  to  youthful  excellence,  he  gained  universal  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. To  high  moral  worth  and  irreproachable  habits  were  join- 
ed gentleness  of  manners,  and  ingenuous  disposition,  and  viger  of 
understanding.  No  young  man  of  his  years  put  forth  a  fairer  pro- 
mise of  future  usefulness  and  celebrity  ;  the  fortunes  of  none  were 
fostered  more  sincerely  by  the  generous  good  wishes  of  his  associates, 
or  the  hopes  and  encouraging  presages  of  his  superiors. 

Being  a  patriot  upon  principle,  and  an  enthusiast  in  a  cause  which 
appealed  equally  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  liberty,  he  \^&s 
among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  roused  his  martial  spirit,  and  called  him 
immediately  to  the  field.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  marched  with  his  company  to  Cambridge.  His  promptness,  ac- 
tivity, and  assiduous  attention  to  discipline,  were  early  observed. 
He  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  adopt  a  simple  uniform,  which  im- 
proved their  appearance,  attracted  notice,  and  procured  applause. 
The  example  was  followed  by  others,  add  its  influence  was  benefi- 
cial. Nor  were  his  hours  wholly  absorbed  by  his  military  duties. 
A  rigid  economy  of  time  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  zeal  for  stady 
and  mental  culture. 

At  length  the  theatre  of  action  .was  changed,  and  the  army  was 
removed  to  the  southward.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought, 
and  the  American  forces  were  drawn  together  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  At  this  moment  it  was  extremely  important  for  V/asbiDgton 
to  know  the  situation  of  the  British  army  on  the  heights  of  Brook- 
lyn, its  numbers,  and  the  indications  as'  to  its  future  movements. 
Having  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Knowlton,  who  commanded  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, he  explained  his  wishes  to  that  officer,  and  requested  him  t3 
ascertain  if  any  suitable  person  could  be  found  in  his  regiment,  who 
would  undertake  so  hazardous  and  responsible  service.  It  was 
essential,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  capacity,  address,  and  military 
knowledge. 

Col.  Knowlton  assembled  several  of  his  officers,  stated  to  them 
the  views  and  desires  of  the  General,  and  left  the  subject  to  their 
reflections,  without  proposing  the  enterprise  to  any  individual.  The 
officers  then  separated.  Capt.  Hale  considered  deliberately  what 
had  been  said,  and  finding  himself  by  a  sense  of  duty  inclined  to  the 
undertaking,  he  called  at  the  quarters  of  his  intimate  friend,  Capt. 
Hull, — afterward  General  Hull, — and  asked  his  opinion.  Hull  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  the  service,  as  not  befitting  his  rank 
in  the  army,  and  as  being  of  a  kind  for  which  his  openness  of  char- 
acter disqualified  him ;  adding  that  no  glory  could  accrue  from  sue- 
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teUf  and  a  detection  would  ineyitably  be  folloxred  by  an  ignomini-  , 
•as  death. 

Captain  Hale  replied,  that  all  these  considerations  had  been  duly 
weighed,  that  '  every  kind  of  service  necessary  to  the  public  good 
was  honorable  by  being  necessary' — that  he  did  not  accept  the  com« 
■lission  for  the  sake  of  fame  alone,  or  personal  advancement ;  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  army  without  being  able  to  render 
any  signal  aid  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  that  he  felt  impelled 
by  high  motives  of  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  opportunity  now 
presented. 

The  arguments  of  his  friends  were  unavailing,  and  Captain  Hale 
passed  over  to  Long  Island  in  disguise.  He  had  gained  the  desired 
information,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  a  boat  to  re- 
tan  to  the  city  of  New  York,  when  he  was  arrested  and  taken  before 
the  British  commander.  Like  Andre,  he  had  assumed  a  character 
which  he  could  not  sustain ;  he  was  ^  too  little  accustomed  to  du- 
plicity to  succeed.'  The  proof  against  him  was  so  conclusive,  that 
he  made  no  effort  at  self  defence,  but  frankly  confessed  his  object ; 
and,  again  like  Andre,  without  further  remarks,  ^  left  the  facts  to 
operate  with  his  judges.'  He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  as  a 
apj,  and  was  accordingly  hanged  the  next  morning. 

The  sentence  was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  prison- 
er was  prepared  to  meet  it  with  a  fortitude  becoming  his  character. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  death  aggravated  his  suflferings,  and 
plaeed  him  in  a  situation  widely  different  from  that  of  Andre.  The 
iacU  were  nanated  to  (xeneral  Hull  by  an  officer  of  the  British  com- 
missary department,  who  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  deeply 
moved  by  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  J  the 
treatment  he  received.  The  provost-marshal,  to  whose  charge  he 
was  consigned,  was  a  refugee,  and  behaved  toward  him  in  the  most 
unfeeling  manner ;  refusing  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  and  the 
Qse  of  a  bible,  and  destroying  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  mo- 
ther and  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  these  barbarities,  Hale  was  calm,  collected,  firm ; 
pitjing  the  malice  that  could  insult  a  fallen  foe  and  dying  man,  but 
displaying  to  the  last  his  native  elevation  of  soul,  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, and  an  undaunted  courage.  Alone,  unfriended,  without  con- 
solation or  sympathy,  he  closed  his  mortal  career  with  the  declara- 
tion, 'that  he  only  lamented  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his 
country.'  When  Andre  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  he  called  on  all 
around  him  to  bear  witness,  that  he  died  like  a  brave  man.  The 
dying  words  of  Hale,  embodied  a  nobler  and  more  sublime  senti- 
ment; breathing  a  spirit  of  satisfaction,  that,  although  brought  to  an 
untimely  end,  it  was  his  lot  to  die  a  martyr  in  his  country's  cause. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  this  declaration  itself,  were 
such  proofs  of  his  bravery  that  it  required  not  to  be  more  audibly 
proclaimed.     The  following  tribute  is  from  the  muse  of  Dr.  D  wight  t 

ThoB,  whils  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save, 
Hd[e,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  haoless  ffrave  ; 
JVith  "genius'  living  flame  his  boe9m  glowed. 


And  ■eience>b1liutac<)'  hhn  to  her  sweet  abode ; 
24 
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In  worth*!  fair  path  hii  feet  adTenturad  fitr, 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rUiBf  grace  of  war. 

There  was  a  striking  similarity  between  the  character  and  aets  of 
Hale  and  Andre ;  but  in  one  essential  point  of  difference  the  former 
appears  to  much  the  greater  advantage.  Hale  was  promised  no  re- 
ward, nor  did  he  expect  anj.  It  was  necessary  that  the  serrice 
should  be  undertaken  from  purely  virtuous  motives,  without  a  hope 
of  gain  or  of  honor ;  because  it  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  executed 
by  the  common  class  of  spies,  who  are  influenced  by  pecuniary  con- 
sideration ;  and  promotion  could  not  be  offered  as  an  inducement, 
since  that  would  be  a  temptation  for  an  officer  to  hazard  his  life  as  a 
spy,  which  a  commander  could  not  with  propriety  hold  out.  View- 
ed in  any  light,  the  act  must  be  allowed  to  bear  unequivocal  marks 
of  patriotic  disinterestedness  and  self-^denial.  But  Andre  hmd  a  glo- 
rious prize  before  him — ^the  chance  of  distinghishing  himself  in  a 
military  enterprise,  honors,  renown,  and  every  allurement  that  could 
flatter  hope,  and  stimulate  ambition.  To  say  the  least,  his  personal 
advantages  were  to  be  commensurate  with  the  benefit  to  his  country. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  parallel  between  these  two  indi- 
viduals while  living,  it  ceased  with  their  death.  A  monument  was 
raised  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Andre,  by  the  bounty  of  a 
grateful  sovereign.  His  ashes  have  been  removed  from  their  obscure 
resting  place,  transported  across  the  ocean,  and  deposited  with  the 
remains  of  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminister  Abbey.  Where  is 
the  memento  of  the  virtues,  the  patriotic  sacrifice,  the  early  fate  of 
Hale  ?  It  is  not  inscribed  on  marble— it  is  hardly  recorded  in  books, 
lift  it  be  the  more  deeply  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Lif€  of  Arnold, 


PRIDB  AND  HUmXilTT. 

'  Old  Ironside,  the  Guardian,  has  already  admirably  painted  the  de- 
grees of  civility,  shown  by  a  rich  man  of  etiquette  to  persons  of  his 
acquaintance  according  to  their  title  and  rank,  from  ^'  My  Lord,  your 
devoted  servant!"  to  "Ha,  Frank,  how  are  you?"  Pride  now-a- 
days  displays  itself  in  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  more  offensive  manner, 
than  etiquette  did  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Jack  Wilson  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  we  were  often  en- 
gaged in  boyish  pranks  together.  I  was  once  beaten  for  him,  rather 
than  tell  that  he  was,  and  1  was  not  the  ai^gressor ;  and  "Play days," 
usually  spent  together,  in  Summer,  in  Birdnesting,  and  in  Winter  in 
reading  whatever  we  could  lay  our  hands  on,  provided  it  was  nothing 
"in  shape  or  pressure,"  at  all  resembling  what  we  were  forced  to 
study  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  Well,  Jack,  being  older  than  me, 
first  left  the  school,  and  by  good  luck  or  good  interest,  got  a  junior 
Clerk's  place  in  a  Merchant's  Counting  house.  He  ceased  then  to 
invite  me  often  to  his  father's  house  :  in  a  few  months,  he  ceased  to 
invite  me  at  all.  Six  months  after  he  left  school  he  gave  up  taking 
my  arm.  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  he  shook  hands  through  all 
the  varieties  of  hearty — ^joking — kind — damp— cold — and  frosty  j 
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ud  by  the  expiry  of  that  period  fairly  relinquished  shaking  mine  at 
tlL— His  salary  rose,  and  he  got  a  long  coat. — He  then  hegan  to  Sir 
me  when  we  met.  When  the  hunch  of  seals  and  white  neckcloth 
were  added,  he  passed  with  a  "  How  d'ye  do,"  which,  as  months 
wore  on  got  to  a  nod,  and  came  to  a  jerk,  sideways,  as  if  pride  stiff- 
ened the  neck,  and  memory  pulled  it  awry  in  spite  of  him.  His 
eyesight  and  Memory,  though  he  is  but  twenty-two,  have  now,  both 
deserted  him. — (Copying  letters,  and  folding  samples,  I  am  given  to 
know,  is  bad  for  both.)  He  does  not  choose  to  know  me, — I  scorn 
to  remember  him. — ^Thus  Pride  and  Humility  combine  to  produce 
the  same  results  in  both  of  us. — Chameleon. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
MR.    FURBISH- 

Alin   UIS   MODE   OF   TEACHIHO    FRE5CII. 

Vft  hare  Ion;  intended  to  speak  of  this  gentleman,  ofhii  merits  as  an  instruc- 
ter,  and  particularly  of  a  mode  he  has  lately  contrived  for  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French,  and  other  modern  languages;  but  owing  to  causes  not  worth 
explaining  here,  we  have  been  obliged  to  defer  it,  until  iu  justice  to  the  publiCf  we 
tan  defer  it  no  longer. 

Mr.  F.  has  long  been  known  as  a  good  French  scholar,  intimately  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  general  structure,  but  with  the  dlficulties,  deUcacics,  and  heaU' 
iu»  of  the  language.  He  speaks  it  well— a  qualification  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  supersede  almost  any  other,  although  we  have 
known  a  Scotchman,  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  tlie  language,  enjoy  con- 
nderable  leputation  as  a  French  teacher,  and  although  the  celebrated  Hamilton, 
whose  quackery  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Hamiltonian  system^  abroad  as  well  as 
here— a  system,  by  the  way,  older  than  the  Eaton  Grammar,  and  followed  by 
Roger  Ascham,  in  teaching  Queen  Elizabeth — even  Hamilton  is  an  IrishTMin, 
who  speaks  but  passable  French. 

Bat  apart  from  the  qualification  of  Mr.  Furbish  as  an  instructer,  and  especially 
of  yoang  females — to  his  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  his  facility  in  speaking  French — wc  cannot  forbear  recommending  his 
own  peculiar  system,  for  it »  a  system,  and  it  is  hisy  to  the  special  consideration  of 
f^ents,  and  of  all  others  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
may  justly  be  considered  a  sort  of  universal  langaagc.  We  have  had  an  opportu* 
nily  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr.  F.  ezplam  his  views,  and  we  do  not  scruple  to 
ny  that  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, for  having  so  greatly  abridged  a  department,  which  afV;r  you  have  made 
the  best  of  it,  is  little  better  than  drudgery— -ihe  acquisition  of  languages  in  the 
Qsual  way. 

By  a  tabular  view  of  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  with  certain  other  changes 
indicated  by  eolcry  and  ofleu  by  posUumf  two  senses  are  employed  and  exercised 
instead  of  one,  and  the  beginuer  soon  learns  to  perceive  the  governing  principles 
rf  conformation.  By  little  and  little,  he  is  led  on  to  the  use  of  the  tenses— 
■egatiwly  and  intcrogatively  employed ;  and  before  Jie  knows  it,  he  is  writing  and 
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speaking  French  liimself ;  and  witlioat  being  able  to  aay  how  he  has  acqniied  tfas 
▼ery  alphabet  of  the  language.  The  pronunciation,  a  yery  difficult  thing  at  best^aBd 
more  difficult  in  the  French  than  in  any  other  language  we  are  acquainted  with, 
not  excepting  the  German  itself,  a  beginner  aoon  gets  reamdUd  to,  and  after  that 
acctutomed  to,  bj  hearing  it  continually  from  the  instructer,  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  phra&cB,  long  or  short,  simple  or  compound,  as  they  happen  to  occur. 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  our  while,  were  it  consistent  with  the  views  of  a 
magazine  writer,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.F.  But 
this  we  may  do — recommend  it  heartily  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  teackiagj 
as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  language  ;  u  matter  in  which  the  public  hare  a  deep 
and  continually-growing  interest.  For  ourselves,  we  sec  no  reason  why  the  syi- 
tem  itself  should  not  furnish  him  with  constant  occupation  as  a  Lecturer ;  without 
obliging  him  to  conduct  a  school,  in  which  this  is  but  one  of  many  valuable  im- 
provements lately  intioduced.  But  as  he  happens  to  be  the  principal  of  the  Portland 
academy — as  he  has  given  up  many  years  to  the  instruction  of  females  in  the  high- 
er branches  of  education — as  he  cordially  loves  his  business,  and  as  we  have  ail  a 
deep  interest  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  build  up  the  minds  of  the  next 
generation — whatever  we  may  think  of  the  gentleman's  pmdence  (to  use  an  idea 
of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  a  late  occasion,)  of  keeping  school,  when  so  much  more 
money  might  be  made  by  lecturing — we  cannot  help  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  who  perseveres  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  obstacles,  and  of  so  much  temptation, 
in  the  public  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  instructer.  N. 


TASTC    AND    PLEASURE. 

The  attainment  of  pleasure,  under  whatever  guise,  is  the  object 
and  pursuit  of  all,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  definition  and 
conception  of  that  in  which  it  consists.  The  gratification  of  the 
animal  appetites,  with  one  class,  is  held  as  the  only  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end.  Intellectual  acquirements  and  studies  are  esteemed 
capable  of  conferring  it  by  another,  but  unfortunately  smaller  portion 
of  mankind.  It  has  become  proverbial  the  remark,  that  the  pleasure 
of  one  man  would  assume  the  shape  of  pains  if  inflicted  on  another; 
for  pleasure  is  more  variable  than  taste,  though  in  an  intimate  degree 
it  depends  upon  it, — havinjj,  in  many  instances,  its  rise  from  the 
gratification  administered  to  that  mental  perspicacity  and  standard  of 
feeling  so  named.  It  is  more  variable,  or,  in  other  words,  less  defi- 
ned or  established  by  rules  than  taste,  because  the  latter  naay  be  to 
a  certain  degree  gratified  without  a  sensation  being  created  sufficient- 
ly vivid  to  deserve  the  former  appellation. — Pleasure  is  to  Taste, 
what  poetry  is  to  language,  its  fullest — almost  its  exaggerated  de- 
velopement ;  its  warm-blooded  and  enthusiastic  display  when  under 
high  excitement.  This  excitement  seldom  is  found  in  solitude — 
Tranquillity,  piety  and  contentment  are  the  offspring  of  that  state. 
Pleasure  is  social,  and,  in  its  most  vivid  sense,  I  should  almost  be 
inclined  to  say  convivial  in  its  nature.  The  child  of  connmunion 
with  our  fellow  mortals,  how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  lives  but 
in  the  act  of  pleasing  and  arises  from  seeing  others  pleased  ! — ^This 
puis  in  a  beautiful  point  of  view  one  of  the  links  of  the  unseen  chain 
which  binds  Society  together. — Chameleon. 
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[JF^or  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
FAmrr  kbmbub'S  pobtry. 

The  first  attempt  of  any  kind  is  usually  a  nervous  piece  of  business,  and  as  tliis 
is  our  first  essay  at  criticism  we  may  be  excused  for  taking  the  following  lines 
for  dissection  ;  as  in  so  doing  we  follow  an  excellent  rule  of  our  mother,  which 
was,  <  neirer  to  spoil  good  muslin  with  bad  embroidery.'  Mrs.  Butler's  fogitiye 
pieces  have  as  yet  remained  unmolested  or  applauded  by  critics.  Even  Mr.  Neal 
of  the  Galaxy,  when  stripping  her  of  all  other  merits,  tosses  them  to  their  owner 
somewhat  as  a  good-natured  creditor,  after  he  has  sacrificed  some  poor  man's  goods 
at  auction,  may  be  supposed  to  throw  back  some  worthless  trinkets  to  the  unhappy 
debtor,  and  endeavor  to  convince  him  that  it  is  a  treasure  in  itself.  But  to  our  task. 
All  we  intend  to  do,  is  to  render  the  following  lines,  by  Mrs.  Butler,  into  plain  ' 
prose. 

"  ril  tell  thee  why  tliis  weary  world  me  seemeth 

But  as  the  visions  light  of  one  who  dreameth, 
Which  pass  like  clouds,  leaving  no  trace  behind ; 

Why  this  strange  life,  so  full  of  sin  and  folly, 

In  me  awakeneth  no  melancholy. 

Nor  casteth  shade  or  sadness  o'er  my  mind." 

Very'good  poetry,  but  what  is  the  sentiment  ?  Simply  this,  as  we  understand 
H— Mrs.  Frances  A.  Butler  is  a  being  lifted  above  the  common  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  humanity,  a  bright  peculiar  star,  that  pours  its  efiulgence  coldly  on  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  our  nether  world,  without  emitting  one  ray  of  pity  on  the 
millions  of  human  beings  that,  even  as  she  was  writing,  were  thrust  one  step  for- 
ward toward  eternity.  The  foNy  of  the  world,  the  guilt  with  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, are  entirely  beyond  her  pity  or  notice — the  knowledge  that  human  beings 
are  drawing  their  first,  and  gasping  their  last  breath  every  instant ;  that  death  is 
tearing  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  father  from  his  child,  that  hearts  are  deso- 
lated, intellects  darkened,  and  hopes  blasted  continually,  does  not  ffect  her — the 
whole  aggregate  of  joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain,  swelling  the  great  universe 
as  with  one  pulse;  all  this  cannot  excite  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Butler. 

"  'Tis  not,  that  witli  an  undiscerning  eye, 
I  see  the  pageant  wild  go  dancing  by, 

Mistaking  that  which  falsest  is,  for  true ; 
'Tis  not  that  pleasure  hath  entwined  me, 
*Tis  not  that  sorrow  hath  enshrined  me, — 

1  bear  no  badge  of  roses,  or  of  rue." 

Reader,  do  not  suppose  that  this  want  of  feeling  in  Mrs.  B.  originates  in  igno- 
rance—nothing  of  the  kind.  She  has  discernment— cannot  be  deceived  in  what 
ptsKs  her  ever  so  wildly.  Nor  is  it  that  she  is  a  votary  of  pleasure.  How  can  that 
be  supppoaed  of  one  so  educated,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  theatre,  in  the  refinements 
of  tbe  green-room .'  Drawing  inspiration  from  that  fountain  of  purity,  the  foot- 
lights, her  aim  must  be  something  higher  than  pleasure,  certainly.  It  is  not 
pleasure  nor  sorrow — but  now  she  goes  on  to  inform  you  why  it  is,  that  she  sits 
like  a  divinity  smiling  coldly  on  the  joys  and  ills  of  life. 

**  But  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  my  soul 
There  is  anoUier  world,  a blesseahome, 
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OVr  which  no  livinir  power  holdeth  control, 

Anigh  to  which  ill  thin^  do  newer  come. 
Th^re  shineth  the  t^l^d  sun-lighl  of  sweet  thoa^ht. 

With  hope  and  faith  holding  coramanion  hi^^ 
Over  a  fragrant  land,  with  flow'rs  y  wroaght. 

Where  gush  the  living  springs  of  poesj. 
There  speak  the  voices  that  I  love  to  hear, 

There  smile  the  glances  that  I  love  to  see, 
There  live  the  forms  of  those  mj  soul  holds  dear, 

Forever  in  that  secret  world  with  me. 
They  who  have  walked  with  me  along  life's  waj, 

And  sever'd  been  bj  Fortune's  adverse  tide, 
Who  ne'er  again,  thro'  Time's  uncertain  day, 

In  weal  or  woe  may  wander  by  my  side  ; 
These  all  dwell  here :  nor  these,  whom  life  alone 

Divideth  from  me,  bat  the  dead — the  dead. 
Those  happy  ones,  who  to  their  rest  are  gone. 

Whose  toot-prints  from  the  earth  have  vanished. 
There  dwell  they  all ; — and  here,  within  this  world. 
Like  light  within  a  summer  sun  cloud  furl'd, 

My  spirit  dwells." 

This  certainly  is  very  fine  poetry — almost  enough  to  induce  one  to  foipve  tke 
ridiculous  arrogance  of  the  writer,  in  representing  her  heart  as  a  world  full  ot 
beautiful  things,  a  charming  nook  filled  with  flowers,  the  sun-light  of  thought, 
with  hope  and  faith  wandering  lovingly  together. 

"  Where  gush  the  living  springs  of  poesy." 

This  description  ia  too  modest,  certainly.  Could  not  the  diffident  lady  have 
crowded  in  the  hill  of  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses  dancing  around  it' 
This  would  have  diversified  the  scenery  of  her  world,  if  nothing  more ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  authoress,  which  she  informs  us  presides  in  this  charming  region  liks 
'' Light  within  a  summer  sun-cloud  furled,"  might  have  found  it  convenient  to 
rest  occasionally  on  the  yery  top — of  course  not  lower — and  then  as  we  tie 
giving  advice,  if  the  lady  could  make  room  for  the  least  particle  of  self-distmst^ 
but  we  suggest  this  with  all  possible  humility,  thinking  that  perhaps  this 'migbt 
be  considered  one  of  the  ill  things  that  never  come  anigh  her  inward  kingdom. 
Mrs.  B.  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  American  husband  she  has  condescended 
to  marry  is  admitted  into  the  little  paradise  situated  in  her  capacious  soul,  fiot 
if  he  is  there,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  him  perfectly  powerless,  inasmuch  as  in 
that  great  and  beautiful  universe  of  a  heart,  *'  No  living  being  holdeth  control."  8Un 
we  are  assured  that  a  few  friends  are  congregated  there,  but  for  what  purpoee  m 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess,  since,  by  her  own  confession,  she  is  entirely  without  feeling. 
Possibly  her  capacities  for  friendship  and  sympathy  were  only  extinguished  when 
she  arrived  in  America,  and  she  had  naturalized  these  few  before — of  course  Grati- 
tade  expired  at  that  time,  if  it  ever  was  a  subject  of  her  realm. 

**  Therefore,  this  evil  life. 
With  all  its  gilded  snares,  and  fair  deceivings. 
Its  wealth,  its  want,  its  pleasures  and  its  grievings, 

Nor  frights  nor  fi-ets  me,  by  its  idle  striTe. 
O  thou  wno  readest,  for  thy  courtesy, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  1  wish  the  same  to  thee  I" 

There,  gentle  reader,  you  have  one  of  Mrs.  Butler*s  brilliant  gems  before  yoo. 

Let  not  our  severity  on  the   above — ^if  indeed  we  have  been  too  severe — be 

imputed  to  any  unworthy  feeling ;  for  in  all  sincerity,  we  believe  that  the  par- 
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tioa  of  Mrs.  Butler*0  writings,  which  has  not  only  escaped  censure,  but  gained 
her  a  high  reputation,  is  that  most  calculated  to  work  injury  in  our  female 
eommnniiy.  If  the  kind  of  writing  which  this  lady  pursues,  is  to  set  her  on 
a  pinaacle  shore  the  best  female  writers  of  our  own  country — if  they  are  to  be 
believed  who  underrate  a  Baillie,  a  Moore,  a  Sigourney,  a  Sedgwick  and  a  Mar- 
tineau,  in  pronouncing  Mrs.  Butler  the  greatest,  or  in  other  words,  *  the  most  sin- 
gularly giAed  female  of  her  age,' — she  must  inevitably  become  the  most  promi- 
nent object  of  imitation  to  female  aspirants  for  literary  honors ;  and  in  our  opinion 
it  would  be  no  very  desirable  improvement  in  the  taste  and  morals  of  our  young 
hdies,  were  they  to  follow  her  example  so  far,  as  to  be  capable  at  the  early  age  of 
Iborteen,  of  describing  the  most  gross  and  unholy  passions' of  tlie  human  heart, 
as  they  are  portrayed  in  Mrs.  Butler's  Francis  the  First,  written  at  that  age,  and 
lepublished  aller  her  arrival  in  this  country. 

We  repeat,  that  in  granting  this  lady  a  high  reputation,  we  arc  guilty  of 
holding  her  up  as  an  example  for  imitation,  and  endanger  the  purity  of  taste  so 
essential  in  our  female  writers.  We  ask,  would  the  mothers  of  our  young  read- 
ers willingly  see  their  daughters  treading  their  way  to  fame  in  the  footsteps  of 
Frances  Butler  ?  We  pass  over  her  life  as  an  actress,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
aothoress,  which  alone  is  liable  to  be  imitated.  Is  there  one  mother  among  our 
leaders,  who  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  play  of  Frances  the  First,  as  the 
production  of  her  daughter  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  indeed  at  any  age  ?  Is  there 
a  young  lady  among  our  readers  who  would  relieve  the  authoress  in  question  of 
her  literary  reputation,  or  acknowledge  the  authorship  even  of  the  presumptuous 
piece  of  egotism  we  have  presented  them?  Furthermore,  we  have  always 
thought  that  a  man  or  woman  is  only  great  from  the  amount  of  benefit  he  or 
Ae  may  have  conferred  on  mankind.  If  Mrs.  B.  is  to  be  judged  by  this  rule, 
what  claim  can  she  have  to  greatness .'  What  has  she  done  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-creatures  ?  Has  the  female  heart  been  made  more  reli* 
{ioQsIy  pure  by  her  writings  .'—have  high  and  strong  energies  been  called  forth  ?— 
has  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  been  soothed  ? — in  short  has  virtue  been  promoted  ? 
We  answeer,  no.  Passions,  such  as  should  never  be  excited  in  the  female  heart, 
may  be  roused  by  her  glowing  and  beautiful  language.  She  can  amuse,  can  ex- 
dte  the  admiration ;  but  does  the  reader  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  thing  she 
has  written,  feeling  that  the  heart  has  been  made  better,  the  taste  improved, 
4ar  good  principles  more  firmly  established?  If  not,  what  claun  has  Frances 
Butler  to  greatness  ? 

"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this." 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  though  surrounded  by  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  and  lifted 
hy  circumstances  above  the  necessity  of  authorship,  has  for  years  been  con- 
centrating the  brightness  of  her  genius  in  her  heart,  and  without  other  recom- 
pense than  the  consciousness  of  benevolence,  has  been  pouring  out  the  essence 
of  her  soul  upon  the  world  in  a  stream  of  purity  and  affection.  The  mother, 
seeing  her  name  on  a  title-page,  confides  the  volume  to  the  hands  of  her  child, 
without  farther  examination,  confident  that  it  must  be  good.  The  name  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney  is  coupled  with  purity  and  religion — ^benefit  follows  every  syl- 
lable from  her  pen  ;  and  can  any  person  possessing  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
her  merito,  call  Fanny  Kemble,  (Butler,)  great  ? 
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Thk  Mechaitic  ard  Farmkr. — ^This  is  a  new  paper,  and  of  coime  moitbe  b»-    { 
ticed,  though  it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  literary  periodicals.    Itiiprial*    | 
ed  in  Bangor^well  gotten  up,  and  very  reipectahle  in  all  its  parts ;  has  nothing    i 
to  do  with  politics,  doctrines,  snti-mason,  or  anti-slavery  parties.      Therefore,  vt 
may  speak  our  opinion  fearlessly  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  MamA  Fwrmer^  one  of 
the  very  best  papers  in  our  State.    No  number  of  which,  has  left  oar  hamk 
unread,  notwithstanding  it  treaU  of  things  beyond  a  lady's  ken.    Many  a  prodir 
gious  vegetable  has  crept  into  our  affections  under  the  disguise  of  one  of  Mr. 
Holmes*  paragraphs  ;  and  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  calculating  the  bnaliels  of 
corn  that  can  be  raised  on  an  acre,  or  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  butter  and  cheese, 
when  we  should  be  ''  on  poetic  thoughts  intent.'* 

We  never  open  this  paper,  but  a  loved  farm-house,  in  which  we  sojouni  a  few  , 
weeks  every  year,  arises  before  our  mental  vision,  with  its  orchard,  its  roses,  its  bee- 
hives, its  poultry,  and  above  aU,  the  warm  hearts  and  kind,  happy  faces  within. 
Alas  !  the  wing  of  death  is  shadowing  it  now.  The  father  of  the  family,  the  white 
haired  and  kind  old  christian,  was  but  a  few  days  since  carried  from  it  to  his  still 
and  silent  rest — death  struck  him  down  suddenly,  but  found  him  ready  for  the 
harvest.  May  that  God,  whom  he  served,  comfort  the  bereaved  family,  particular- 
ly that  loved  and  aged  fViend,  who  has  been  to  us  as  a  mother,  and  whose  heut, 
when  she  reads  this,  will  know  that  oars  mourns  her  bereavement,  with  a  feeliag 
of  deep  sympathy,  surpassing  that  of  strangers. 

Last  days  ofPompni. — Af^r  reading  the  proofs  of  plagiarism  brought  agaicst 
Bulwer,  by  S.  L  Fairfield,  we  are  convinced  that  the  English  author  is  indebted 
to  the  American  poet  for  the  plot  as  well  as  the  best  incidents  of  his  Last  days  of 
Pompeii ;  nor  are  we  at  all  surprised  at  this,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  trace  imitatiost 
of  Bulwer  back  to  Bulwer's  imitations  of  another  American  author,  which  may  be 
found  in  some  of  his  previous  works.  If  practicable,  we  intend  to  mention  Mr. 
Bulwer's  writings  more  minutely  at  some  future  time. 

The  Penobscot  Freeman,  a  few  weeks  since,  published  a  Tery  interesting  tak, 
'  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Bangor  lady,  which  was  somewhat  in  the  itjle, 
and  quite  as  good  as  many  of  Miss  Leslie's.     The  **  Double  Conquest*'  was  its 
tiUe. 

Mr.«  Jones. — We  learn  firom  the  Boston  papers,  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  Phseaohh 
gist,  is  lecturing  and  examining  heads  successfully,  in  that  city. 

To  Correspond EifTs. — The  portion  of  our  Magazine  devoted  to  poetry  is  smiBi 
consequently,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  exclude  several  pieces  now  on  hand,  some  of 
which  are  worthy  of  a  place.  Some  articles  of  prose,  also,  have  been  received,bot 
want  finish,— others  will  be  inserted. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  inform  him  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  us  to  have  all  our  communications  on  hand  by  the  fifteenth  oi  ere^ 
month. 
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THH   OOKFBSSIOir. 

Te  parents,  who  have  seen  the  child  you  loved. 
While  yet  the  pure,  chaste  object  of  your  care, 
Withered  and  sullied  by  the  touch  of  «in, 
Can  tell  how  felt  the  parents  of  the  maid. 
In  tears  they  mourned  her  as  a  blighted'-flower — 
Had  mourned  her,  but  forgiven. 

It  was  a  glorious  Sabbath  in .    The  dew  was  rising  in  a  soft,  misty  veil 

^m  the  meadows  on  School-Hill,  and  bathing  with  humid  brightness  the  wild 
flowers  flashing  the  river- vale.  The  trees  on  Falls -Hill  were  vividly  green,  and 
Cutle-Rock  was  a  magnificent  picture,  its  base  lying  in  one  unbroken  shadow, 
and  a  white  cloud,  woven  and  impregnated  with  silvery  light,  floating  among  its 
topmost  cliff's,  and  crowning  it  with  a  halo  of  brightness.  The  beautiful  village 
iras  as  calm  and  still  as  Paradise,  with  the  music  of  nature  unbroken,  except 
by  the  deep  bell-tones  sweeping  solemnly  across  the  valley,  from  the  Episcopal 
steeple,  answered  by  the  brazen  tongue  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  reverberating 
among  the  distant  rocks.  This  summons  to  worship  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  seen  pouring  from  their  respective  dwellings — ^the 
Presbyterians  walking  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  old  meeting-house,  mentioned 
in  a  former  article,  and  the  Episcopalians  seeking  their  more  modern  building. 
Our  narrative  leads  us  to  the  former,  where  the  inhabitants  of  School-Hill  were 
slowly  gathering.  In  one  direclion  were  seen  the  grandaire  and  the  grandame, 
with  the  son  apd  his  wife,  followed  by  a  procession  of  blooming  children — the 
girls  in  pink  frocks  and  straw  bonnets,  surrounded  by  pretty  pink  wreaths— the 
boys  in  striped  cotton  clothes,  calf-skin  shoes  and  fur  hats — all  vainly  striving  to 
■nbdoe  their  stpp^,  and  school  their  sparkling  faces  to  the  solemnity  requisite  for 
the  day.  A  little  behind  were  two  or  three  young  girls  walking  abreast,  and  talk- 
ing in  low  voices.  Another  way,  might  hv  seen  a  newly  married  pair  walking  a 
fittle  apart,  not  daring  to  venture  on  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  locking  anni 
in  public.  Onward  again  were  another  couple  of  less  recent  union,  leading  between 
them  a  roguish  little  girl,  who  was  lost  in  admiration  of  her  red  morocco  shoes,  or 
pouting  her  cherry  lips,  and  striving  vainly  to  free  her  imprisoned  hands,  wbta 
her  mother  checked  her  bounding  steps,  or  hushed  her  too  noisy  prattle. 

Nothing  eoold  have  been  more  venerable  than  the  ancient  meeting-house,  with 
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its  three  heavy  doon  opening  to  the  south,  east  and  west,  its  narrow  windovi 
and  weatherbeaten  front  that  bad  withstood  the  storms  of  a  hundred  winters — the 
foot-paths  worn  smooth  and  hard,  running  from  the  road  up  the  gentle  deciirxty 
of  green-sward  to  the  different  doors — ^tlie  burjing-place  at  the  back,  where  slept 
the  elders  of  the  church — all  conspiring  to  excite  solemn  and  religious  feelingL 
Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  old  edifice  calculated  to  do  awaj  with  them.  Oppo- 
site the  Bouthem  entrance  the  huge  boz-pulpit  monopolized  half  that  end  of  the 
building,  backed  by  its  arched  window  of  greenish  glass,  and  surmounted  bj  a 
wooden  canopy,  round  and  curioasly  carved.  At  the  foot  of  this  pile  of  unpainted 
wood,  along  the  whole  paneled  front,  ran  the  deacons*  seat  with  doors  openiBg 
at  the  foot  of  the  winding  pulpit-stairs ;  and  before  the  whole  stood  the  commanlon 
table  of  cherry-wood.  Two  broad  aisles  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  di« 
Tided  the  body  of  the  house  into  four  distinct  portions,  each  filled  with  low,  sqoam 
pews,  edged  with  a  carved  resemblance  of  lattice  work.  Into  these  scats  the  coo- 
gregation  ranged  themselves  on  the  day  I  am  describing,  and  waited  the  com- 
ing of  the  minister. 

The  last  chime  of  the  bell  was  dying  away  when  he  entered  through  tbe 
southern  door,  followed  slowly  and  feebly  by  the  grey-headed  old  deacon.  Tlie 
minister  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  and,  with  a  look  of  deep  and  re- 
spectful reverence,  held  the  door  of  the  deacons'  seat  while  the  old  man  passed  in ; 
who,  for  that  little  attention,  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  face  of  his  pastor, 
with  such  a  deep,  heart-touching  expression  of  gratitude,  that  the  minister  tumfd 
away  suddenly,  and  harried  up  the  stairs  to  hide  his  emotion.  When  arrived  in  the 
pulpit,  those  in  the  gallery  saw  him  fall  upon  his  knees  by  his  seat,  bury  his  face 
between  his  hands  and  weep  bitterly,  as  one  whose  sympathies  had  been  suddenly 
agitated.  Immediately  oiler  the  entrance  of  the  minister  and  deacon,  came  two 
females,  one  a  tall,  spare  woman,  with  a  face  bespeaking  deep  and  continued 
mental  suffering.  The  grey  hair  parted  under  her  black,  straw  bonnet,  was  re- 
marked to  have  gained  much  of  its  silver  within  a  few  months.  There  was  a  beta- 
tiful  and  Quaker-like  simplicity  in  the  book-muslin  kerchief,  folded  over  the  bo- 
som of  her  black-silk  dresa,  with  the  corners  drawn  under  the  riband  strings  in 
front,  and  pinned  smoothly  to  the  dress  behind.  In  her  arms,  robed  in  a  long 
white  frock  and  embroidered  cap,  was  a  rosy  infant,  beautiful  as  a  seraph ;  and  by 
her  side,  shrinking  partly  behind  her,  pale  and  drooping  like  a  crushed  lily,  was 
its  mother,  the  deacon's  daughter.  The  black  dress  and  plain  white  vandyke  had 
supplanted  the  muslin,  that  in  the  days  of  her  innocence  had  harmonized  so  sweet- 
ly with  her  pure  complexion.  The  close  straw  bonnet  was  the  same ;  but  the 
trimming  of  sky-blue  was  displaced  by  a  white-satin  lining  and  riband,  while  tl» 
rich  and  abundant  brown  curls,  that  had  formerly  dropped  over  h^^r  neck,  were 
gathered  up  and  parted  plainly  over  her  forehead.  The  young  creature,  like  a 
startled  fawn,  cast  one  look  on  the  congregalion  and  then,  with  her  long  lashes 
drooping  over  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  deepening  to  a  rich  color  in  her  cheeks, 
followed  her  mother  to  a  seat.  There  she  remained  motionless,  with  her  graceful 
head  drooping  forward,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  little  hands  clasped  in  her  lap. 
Wor  did  she  raise  them  on  the  entrance  of  a  young  man,  who  cast  a  careless  lode 
on  those  who  bent  over  to  gaze  on  him  from  the  galleries,  and  with  a  haughty  step 
walked  up  the  adfile  and  entered  a  pew  a  little  nearer  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  from  the  mother  and  daughter.    The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  the  old 
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woman,  and  a  young  grirl  by  whom  be  seated  himself,  with  a  look  of  indignation 
drew  back  to  the  corner  of  the  seat.    The  old  deacon  raised  his  head  as  the  fa- 
miliar footsteps  smote  his  ear,  and  recognized  the  person.     With  his  thin  cheeks 
and  lips  as  pale  as  death,  he  convulsively  grasped  the  railing,  half  rose,  and  then 
iell  forward  with  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  remained  motionless  as  before.    Well 
might  the  poor  old  deacon  yield  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  house  of  God,  to  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature ;  for  that  bold  and  graceful  man,  who  thus  intruded 
into  his  presence,  had  been  the  serpent  in  his  household — had  made  his  name  a 
by- word,  and  his  child  a  reproach.    But  for  him,  the  young  creature  now  shrink- 
ing from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  multitude,  would  have  been  a  blossom  in  the 
paternal  bosom,  the  ewe-lamb  of  the  church,  the  pride  of  the  village.    Through 
his  wiles  she  had  fallen  from  the  high  place  of  her  religious  trust,  from  the  glory 
of  her  womanhood;  and  now  she  had,  in  the  fulness  of  her  penitence,  come  for- 
ward to  confess  her  weakness — to  receive  forgiveness  from  the  church  she  had  dis- 
graced.    The  old  deacon  had  folded  his  love  for  that  girl  in  his  inmost  heart  till  ska 
had  become  to  it  an  idol ;  but  God  had  permitted  temptation  to  conquer  her,  that  the 
erring  christian  might  see  the  irailty  of  the  thing  that  was  drawing  his  thoughts 
from  heaven — so  the  old  man  thought  when  that  broken-hearted  child  knelt 
humbly  and  penitently  at  his  feet,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven.    The  spiritual  and 
paternal  pride  that,  unknown  to  him,  had  slumbered  in  his  bosom,  was  humbled, 
crushed.    But  he  laid  his  liands  on  the  head  of  his  sinful  one  and  forgave  her, 
even  while  his  old  heart  was  bursting  with  agony ;  and  her  head  was  deluged 
with  his  tears.     The  bosom  of  her  mother  was  opened  to  her.    Night  and  morning 
did  the  prayer  of  those  stricken  parents  rise  up  to  heaven,  and  the  mourner  was 
comforted.    At  her  request,  the  deacon  had  called  together  the  elders  of  the 
church;  had  told  them  of  the  sin  of  his  child,  and  humbly  besought  them  not  to 
east  her  forth  to  her  disgrace ;  but  to  accept,  as  the  only  atonement  she  could 
offer,  a  humble  confession  of  error  and  sorrow,  and  receive  her  back  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  church.     Willingly  would  the  sorrowing  elders  have  received  the 
Btray  lamb  again,  without  further  humiliation  to  the  old  man ;  but  it  could  not  be. 
The  ungodly  then,  as  now,  were  too  willing  to  visit  the  eirors  of  individuals  on  a 
whole  community.    The  purity  of  the  church  must  be  preserved — the  penance 
performed. 

From  the  day  of  the  church-meeting  the  poor  fatlier  had  bent  himself  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  child's  good  purposes.  Without  complaint,  and  struggling 
for  resolution,  he  had  regularly  performed  his  duties  in  the  church ;  yet  his  breth- 
ren could  not  but  observe  tliat  his  cheeks  grew  thin,  his  voice  hollow,  his  step 
tremulous ;  and  that  the  erect  gait  and  soraewhat-digriified  consciousness  of  worth, 
which  formerly  distinguished  hira,  had  given  away  to  downcast  eyes  and  a  stoop- 
ing of  the  shoulders.  As  the  day  of  Julia's  humiliation  drew  near  these  symp- 
toms increased,  together  with  a  wandering  of  the  memory.  The  Sabbath  previous 
was  a  sacramental  one,  and  the  old  man,  while  bearing  about  the  silver  cup  and 
consecrated  wine,  went  to  his  daughter's  scat.  On  seeing  it  empty  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  come  over  him ;  a  mortal  paleness  overspread  his  face ;  the 
wine  cup  dropped  from  his  palsied  hand,  and  he  was  led  to  his  seat,  trembling  and 
uUerly  incapable  of  finishing  his  duties.  The  hearts  of  his  brethren  yearned  to- 
wwdi  the  poor  deacon  with  one  univeisal  feeling  of  commiseration.  To  save 
bit  feehngs  and  prevent  the  house  from  being  crowded  with  the  disinterestedly 
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ourioOi,  it  had  been  kept  a  aecret  among  the  memben  that  the  Sahbmth  we  but 
been  deacribingi  was  to  be  the  day  of  his  humiliation ;  or,  in  charitj,  we  nrait 
•uppose  young  Lee,  the  worker  of  so  much  woe,  would  not  have  been  present 

Daring  the  whole  service  poor  Julia  did  not  once  raise  her  eyes,  but  sat  in  ib- 
•traeied  and  almost  dreamy  unconsciousness.  But  when  the  sad  tones  of  the 
minister's  Toice  ceased,  she  cast  a  starUed  look  toward  the  pulpit,  as  if  ai- 
tonished  that  her  hour  of  trial  had  come  so  soon.  Neivous  and  pale  as  mar- 
Ue,  she  shrunk  back  and  grasped  her  mother's  hand  as  if  for  protection.  TW 
old  lady  looked  on  her  pityingly,  tenderly  pressed  her  hand,  quenching  her  ova 
tears,  and  whispered  words  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Still  the  poor  girl  tren* 
bled  violently,  and  fixed  her  eyes  in  fright  SJid  apprehension  on  the  pulpit  The 
minister  arose,  and  with  forced  calmness  unrolled  the  paper  on  which  theeonie*- 
ion  was  written,  and  began  to  read.  The  frightened  girl  knew  that  it  was  hei 
duty  to  arise.  Twice  she  essayed  to  do  so,  but  fell  back  from  very  inability  to 
stand.  Then  grasping  the  carved  work  of  the  seat  with  a  sudden  effort, 
she  drew  herself  up  and  stood  till  the  reading  was  finished,  staring  all  the  tisie 
wildly  in  the  minister's  face,  as  if  trying  to  understand  what  he  was  saying;  thea 
she  sat  down,  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  for  a  time  remained  stiU; 
gathering  strength  to  go  forward  to  tiie  baptism  of  the  infant.  A  moment  she  re- 
mained with  the  observation  of  the  multitude  upon  her;  then,  with  the  calmseis 
of  desperation,  she  arose,  took  the  babe  from  her  motiier's  arms  and  stepped 
into  the  aisle,  when  ahe  seemed  to  feel,  in  its  fall  force,  that  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation were  upon  her.  The  crimson  of  shame  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck, 
as  with  uncertain  steps  she  advanced.  Once  she  raised  her  drooping  eyes  tod 
met  Lee's  fixed  full  upon  her,  suddenly  starting  so  as  ahuost  to  throw  the  ebiU 
from  her  arms.  She  paused  for  an  instant.  Tears  sprang  to  her  beautiful  ejes, 
as  she  returned  his  glance  with  an  expression  of  proud  anguish,  and  walked  firmly 
on  to  the  table  in  front  of  her  father's  scat.  The  young  man  buried  his  face  ia 
his  hands,  and  there  was  a  heaving  of  the  cambric  on  his  bosom  as  if  strong  feel' 
ings  were  battling  within.  Julia  had  just  placed  the  infant  in  the  hands  of  the 
divine,  when  he  started  up,  and  with  a  disordered  air  and  unequal  step  hurried 
toward  them.  The  minister  had  dipped  his  hand  into  the  China  bowl,  and  held 
it  for  a  moment  irresolute,  as  the  young  man  advanced. 

*  What  name  shall  I  give  the  child  ?'  said  he  to  Julia. 

*  That  of  his  father,  James  Lee,*  replied  the  young  man  in  an  agitated  voice,  tsk* 
ing  his  place  by  Julia's  side  and  preventing  her  answer.  The  trembling  of  the  poor 
girl's  frame  was  visible  through  the  house,  but  she  did  not  look  np.  The  minister 
held  his  dripping  hand'over  the  infant's  face,  and  in  a  clear  voice  pronounced  the 
name.  The  little  fellow,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  ablutions  so  public,  gave  a 
faint  cry  as  the  cold  drops  fisll  on  his  face.  The  sound  seemed  to  loose  the  hitk- 
to  unknown  and  mysterious  feelings  of  paternity  sleeping  in  the  young  father's 
breast.  His  eye  kindled,  his  tfheek  glowed,  and  as  the  minister  laid  the  infant  in 
his  extended  arras,  he  drew  it  carefully  to  his  bosom,  and  turned  away  with  his 
chest  heaving  against  its  little  form,  and  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  fascinated  on  the  deep 
blue  orbs  raised  wonderingly  and  smilingly  to  his  face.  He  bore  the  boy  to  iti 
grandmother,  and  then  returned  to  the  table,  just  as  the  agitated  Julia  had  found 
strength  to  turn  firom  it.  He  bent  his  head  and  whispered  a  few  words,  fibs 
stood  for  a  moment  like  one  beiAdred,  gave  a  deep,  doubting  look  into  the  very 
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deptlu  of  his  eyei,  and  extended  her  hand.    Lee  drew  her  gently  forward,  and 
firmly  bat  respectfully  requested  the  minister  to  marry  them. 

The  divine  looked  puzzled  and  irresolute.  A  publishment,  he  said  with  some 
heaitation,  is  necessary  to  our  laws.  And  is  it  forgotten  that  we  have  already  been 
pablished  ?  said  the  young  man  with  a  slight  degree  of  impatience  in  his  tone. 
The  minister  cast  an  anxious  look  on  the  old  deacon,  but  he  remained  with  his 
head  still  bent  on  his  hands.  Thinking  him  too  much  agitated  to  speak,  and  un- 
certain of  his  duty,  he  demanded  in  a  loud  voice,  if  any  one  present  had  aught  to 
say  in  objection  to  the  union  of  the  two  persons  now  before  him.  The  eyes  of 
each  individual  in  that  excited  audience  was  bent  upon  the 'little  group  in  intense 
expectation — all  but  the  aged  deacon,  he  remained  motionless,  and  the  challenge 
of  the  divine  was  unanswered.  In  a  few  moments  the  brief  but  solemn  ceremony 
wu  over.  Lee  led  his  wife  reverently  to  her  seat  and  placed  himself  beside  her, 
his  whole  countenance  stirring  with  a  mingled  expression  of  deep  remorse  and 
happiness.  Poor  Julia,  as  if  just  then  conscious  of  what  had  passed,  buried  her 
£u:ein  ber  handkerchief  and  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  The  congre- 
gation passed  out,  all  except  the  deacon's  wife  and  the  newly  married  pair. 
They  remained,  and  with  looks  somewhat  anxiously  directed  to  the  still  motionless 
deacon,  were  waiting  for  him  to  leave  his  seat.  He  did  not  stir,  and  they  went 
forward  to  arouse  him  just  as  the  minister  descended  from  the  pulpit  He  advanc- 
ed to  his  old  friend,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  withered  fingers  clasped  on  the- 
railing.  They  were  cold  and  stiff— the  poor  deacon  had  been  dead  some  time. 
That  glorious  Sabbath  was  a  fearful  wedding  day.  Ed. 

JfoU. — The  subject  of  the  above  sketch  would  not  have  been  selected  had  the 
tale  been  one  of  fiction — but  it  is  not.  The  confession,  the  marriage  and  the  bap- 
tiifn  aie  described  exactly  as  they  took  place.  The  old  deacon  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  the  disgrace  of  his  only  child  ;  but  not  exactly  as  I  have  re- 
lated. He  fell  dead>  in  the  street.  The  daughter  is  now  dead.  The  corroding 
conriction  that  her  transgression  had  brought  death  to  her  father  clung  to  her 
continually.  Deeply,  most  deeply  had  she  repented.  God  forgave  her;  the 
ehurch  forgave  l\er ;  but  the  consequences  of  her  sin  could  not  be  wiped  away — 
an  eternity  of  remorse  could  not  have  warmed  the  heart  of  tliat  good  old  man  into 
H&— so  sorely  is  sin  followed  by  sorrow. — £o. 
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TwAi  morn — a  germ  'midst  emerald  branches  lay, 
With  crimson  petals  bursting  into  liie, 

With  sunbeams  kissing  all  its  dew  away. 
Its  teeming  cup  with  prison'd  odors  rile. 

*Twas  noon — the  bud  arose,  a  glowing  one, 
Expanding,  flushing  4n  the  noontide  glare, 

Its  tinted  bosom  wooing  breeze  and  sun, 
Its  sweets  all  prodigal  upon  the  air. 

'Twas  night — and  cold,  there  came  a  chilling  frost; 

That  stricken  rose  is  wither'd,  drooping,  dead — 
Its  petals  scattered — all  its  glories  lost — 

Beauty  and  sweetness  all  are  vanished. 

Woman,  like  that  departed  rose  art  thou — 
In  morn,  preserved  by  deep,  maternal  care — 

At  noon,  witli  thought  and  beauty  on  thy  brow*- 
At  night,  death  lays  his  icy  finger  there. 
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OI<I>  AND   TOITirO. 

Give  me  ripe  fruit  with  the  ereen — 

Fresh  leaves  mingling  with  the  sear; 

As  in  tropic  climes  are  seen  ^ 

Blending  through  the  deathless  year. 

I  AM  alarmed  at  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  societf. 
While  many  are  lauding  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  holding  up  to  mj 
gaze  the  picture  of  forth-coming  improvements — opening  broad  aod 
charming  vistas  into  the  almost  pretent  future  of  mental  and  monl 
perfection,  I  cannot  help  casting  a  lingering  look  upon  the  past 
Time  was  when  old  age  and  infancy,  manhood  and  youth,  walked 
the  path  of  life  together ;  when  the  strength  of  young  limbs  aided 
the  feebleness  of  the  old,  and  the  joyousness  of  youth  enlivened  the 
gravity  of  age.  But  the  son  has  now  left  the  father  to  totter  on 
alone,  and  the  daughter  has  outstripped  the  mother  in  the  nee. 
Beauty  and  strength  have  separated  from  decrepitude  and  weakness. 
The  vine  has  uncoiled  from  its  natural  support,  and  the  ivjhas 
ceased  to  entwine  the  oak. 

There  is  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  and 
the  old  to  classify  their  pleasures  according  to  their  age.  Those 
pastimes  which  used  to  be  enjoyed  by  both  together,  are  now  sepa- 
rated. This  is  an  evil  of  too  serious  a  character  to  pass  unfelt,  us- 
lamented  or  unrebuked.  It  is  easy  to  refer  back  to  days  when  pa- 
rents were  more  happy  with  their  children,  and  children  more  honoi^ 
able  and  useful  to  parents  than  at  present.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
old  and  the  young  were  to  be  seen  together  in  the  blithesome  dance 
and  the  merry  play.  And  why  this  change.^  Why  do  we  find  th«t, 
within  a  few  years,  the  old  have  abandoned  amusements  to  the 
young  ?  Is  it  that  they  think  their  children  can  profit  more  by  their 
amusements  than  if  they  were  present.^  If  this  be  the  impression 
it  is  to  be  regretted.  No  course  could  they  possibly  adopt  so  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  their  children.  For  youth  need  the  direc- 
tion and  the  advice  of  age,  and  age  requires  the  exhilaration  and 
cheerfulness  of  youth.  How  many  lonely  evenings  would  be  enliv- 
ened— how  many  dark  visions  of  the  future  would  be  dissipated, 
and  how  many  hours  of  gloom  and  despondency  would  be  put  to 
flight,  if  fathers  Would  keep  pace  with  their  sons,  and  mothers  with 
their  daughters,  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.     Here,  as  it  ^ 
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pevs  to  me,  is  the  grrand  secret  of  happiness  for  the  young  and  the 
old.  For  the  old,  who  are  too  apt  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  the 
past  aod  to  see  nothing  that  is  lovely  in  the  present ;  and  for  the 
younp^,  who  throw  too  strong  and  gaudy  a  light  upon  the  present 
and  the  future.  Nature  did  not  so  intend  it.  So  long  as  there  is 
life,  she  intended  we  should  innocently  enjoy  it.  And  the  harrier 
which  has,  by  some  unaccountable  mishap,  been  thrown  between 
the  youDg  and  the  old  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  lamented.  But 
how  shall  it  be  removed  ?  How  shall  we  get  back  again  to  the  good 
old  times  of  the  merry  husking,  the  joyous  dance,  the  happy  com- 
mingliug  in  the  same  company,  of  the  priest  and  his  deacon,  the 
father  and  his  child,  the  husband  and  his  wife? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  directly  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  joining  with  the  young  in  their  amusements,  the  great 
increase  of  youthful  dissipation  of  every  description.  By  being  re- 
moved from  the  advice,  restraint  and  example  of  the  old  and  experi- 
enced, they  have,  by  degrees,  fallen  into  usages  which  were  almost 
nnkno\vn  in  years  gone  by.  When  accompanied  by  parents,  the 
hours  of  pleasure  were  seasonable.  Daughters  were  under  the  in- 
spection of  mothers,  and  sons  were  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  fathers. 
Homes  were  happier,  the  community  more  virtuous,  and  the  worid 
at  large  a  gainer  by  such  judicious  customs.  We  now  hear  the  com- 
plaint that  sons  have  gone  astray,  that  daughters  have  behaved  indis- 
ereetly,  and  that  families  have  been  disgraced.  But  can  there  be  a 
doubt,  if  the  practice  were  general  of  accompanying  our  children  in 
those  pastimes  in  which  they  ought  to  be  reasonably  indulged,  that 
many  of  these  evils  would  be  prevented  ?  Here  then  must  begin 
the  reform.  Complain  not  that  your  son  is  out  late,  if  you  might 
have  been  with  him  to  bring  him  to  your  fire-side  at  a  seasonable 
hour.  Complain  not  that  your  daughter  has  formed  an  unsuitable 
or  untimely  connexion,  if  a  mother's  care  might  have  avoided  the 
tn\.  Youth  toiU  go  astray  without  the  protection  of  age«  And  it 
i>  a  crying  sin  that  these  old-fashioned  moral  restraints  have  been 
removed.  What,  I  ask,  can  be  your  object  in  thus  leaving  your 
children  to  their  own  direction  ?  Do  they  love  you  the  better  for  it  ? 
Are  their  manners  more  agreeable — their  conduct  more  respectful 
while  at  home?  Is  not  rather  the  reverse  of  this  the  case?  Do 
they  not  give  you  more  trouble  at  home  ?  Are  they  not  every  day 
incurring  new  and  useless  expenses  in  consequence  of  allowing  them 
to  legislate  and  plan  for  themselves  ?  Rashness  is  the  characteristic 
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of  youth.  But  allowing  them  to  be  capable  of  governing  tbemselTeif 
you  are  a  great  loser  by  drawing  this  strong  division  line  betweei 
their  pleasures  and  your  own.  Your  own  years  are  less  in  number 
and  in  happiness.  Your  children  are  dead  to  you,  though  alive  to 
themselves.  Your  sympathies  are  not  linked  with  theirs  step  bj 
step  in  life ;  and  thus,  although  surrounded  by  children,  yon  go 
childless,  unhappy  and  gloomy  to  the  grave.  Reform  then,  I  saj, 
reform  at  once.  Annihilate  this  classification  of  junior  and  senior 
pleasures.  Join  with  your  children  in  the  dance,  the  song  and  the 
play.  £njoy  with  them  every  harmless  pleasure  and  sport  of  life. 
Encompass  yourself  as  often  as  possible  with  the  gay  faces  oftbe 
young.  Teach  them,  by  example,  to  be  happy  like  rational  beings, 
and  to  enjoy  life  without  abusing  it.  Let  the  ripe  fruit  be  seen 
with  the  green — ^the  blossom  with  the  bud — ^the  green  with  the 
fading  leaf  and  the  vine  with  its  natural  support : 

Show  the  ripe  froit  with  the  green — 

Fresh  leaves  twinin|r  with  the  sear; 

As  in  tropic  climes  are  seen 

Uarmonizing  through  the  year.  F. 
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From  the  fair  fields,  beyond  the  silvery  hVht, 
Of  pearl V  evening,  when  the  moonbeams  fall 
From  thine  abode  of  day  without  a  night, 
Beloved,  hear  my  call. 

Oh,  tell  me — for  I  fain  would  lift  the  veil 
That  hideth  thine  abode  from  mortal  eye — 
Does  heaven's  great  blaze  of  glory  ever  pale  ?. 
What  is  Eternity  f 

The  living  fountains,  are  they  pufe  and  bright. 
From  whence  the  streams  of  heavenly  waters  flow  ? 
Do  flowerets  flush  their  brinks  like  drops  of  light? 
And  do  they  thornless  grow  ? 

Are  hopes  ne'er  blighted,  deep  affections  crushed, 
No  wandering  thoughts  to  sinful  passions  given  ? 
Nor  voices  musical  in  sorrow  Jiushed  ? 

Are  tears  known  in  heaven  f 

If  not,  then  would  I  like  a  golden  ray. 
That  only  in  its  home  of  light  can  rest, 
Shoot  upward  to  that  worlcT  of  endless  day, 
The  region  of  the  blest. 

Oh,  call  me  home — ^this  earth  is  very  cold,"" 

And  happiness  is  only  gilded  woe — 

Thou  art  not  here — sorrows  my  heart  enfold. 

Sweet  spirit,  let  me  go.  M.  P.  C. 

Augusta,  March,  1635. 
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AIOON&HIKS. 

"  A  skull. 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  fall." 

There  is  more  moonshine  in  this  nether  world  of  ours  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  more,  perhaps,  than  is  dreamed  of  by  lovers, 
castle-builders,  or  even  timber-merchants.  The  sun,  a  glorious  and 
magnificent  luminary,  has  been  the  object  of  religious  homage  to 
many  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  our  little  planet,  both  in  its 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions.  Persians  and  Peruvians  have,  in 
different  ages,  had  their  priests  and  temples  consecrated  to  his  wor- 
ship. Doubtless,  much  may  be  said  in  excuse  of  those,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  higher  and  holier  light,  should  bow  in  adoration  to 
that  which  might  seem  its  most  splendid  representative ;  for  indeed 
light  was  well  hailed  by  the  father  of  fhiglish  epic,  as 

"  Offspring  of  Heaven  first  horn, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co*eternal  beam.'* 

Yet  though  our  sun  has  occupied  so  respectable  and  dignified  a 

place  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  he  has,  nevertheless,  had  a 

powerful  rival  in  his  mild  and  pale-faced  cotemporary,  though  she 

seldom  shows  herself  to  any  advantage,  except  in  his  absence.     The 

sun,  to  be  sure,  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  light  and 

heat;  comforts  and  conveniences  of  no  ordinary  importance.     But 

though  the  moon  affords  us  none  ef  the  latter  commodity  and  but 

little  of  the  former,  still  she  has  long  been  accustomed  to  receive 

more  credit  upon  her  borrowed  capital  than  has  ever  been  given  to 

the  golden  mine,  whence  she  derives  all  her  wealth.     Her  worship 

is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  her  proud  rival.     Poets,  novelists, 

love-sick  swains  and  love-lorn  maidens  have  delighted  to  gaze  with 

their  eyes,  ^^  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  up  to  the  moon,  though  as  to 

the  sun  they  rather  look  upon  him  only  to  '^  tell  him  how  they 

bate  his  beams," — especially  after  a  late  sitting  and  unearly  rising. 

Of  this  class  are  they,  who 

"  Lose  half  men's  regular  estate  of  son, 
By  borrowing  too  largely  of  the  moon." 

Bat  the  worship  of  the  silver  goddess  is  not  confined  to  the  vota*- 

ries  of  fancy  ^and  imagination.     Her  influence  enters  into  all  the 

manifold  ramifications  of  society.     The  moon  is  believed  by  many, 
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perhaps  the  mass  of  mankind,  doc/t,  indociiquej  learned  and  nnleara-* 
ed,  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  weather,  and  indeed  over  almost 
all  atmospherical  phenomena.  We  have  our  toei  and  our  dry  moou 
according  as  her  horns  are  up  or  down,  after  a  change.  She  will 
cause  cold,  heat,  dry,  foul  or  almost  any  imaginable  sort  or  change 
of  weather  according  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  she  may  hap- 
pen to  pass  through  any  of  her  phases,  change,  full  or  quadratoie ; 
or  as  these  phenomena  may  take  place  at  East,  West,  or  any  other 
points  of  the  compass,  in  reference  to  our  horizon.  We  have  too^ 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  her  bright  side;  and  these  too,  work 
their  marvels  upon  the  good  people  of  our  planet,  as  well  as  their 
meats  and  vegetables.  By  exposing  the  face  to  her  full  nightly 
gaze  we  may  become  moon-struck.  Animal  substances  will  become 
putrid  under  her  withering  light.  She  has  strange  influences  too 
upon  plants  and  vegetables.  Pease,  beans  and  other  legaminons 
vegetables  must  be  planted  in  the  increase  of  the  moon,  or  they  will 
yield  but  little  to  the  cultivator.  But  there  is  one  of  the  infiaite 
varieties  of  folly,  incorporated  into  the  lunatic  theory,  that  seems  to 
cap  the  climax  of  this  branch  of  absurdity — that  which  supposes  the 
human  body  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  organs,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  that  as  the  moon  passes  through 
tkesej  so  is  her  influence  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  thus 
whimsically  dissected.  To  illustrate  this  "  grand  idea" — we  have 
long  been  entertained  in  our  almanacs  with  a  figure  of  morbid  anato- 
my, in  a  most  ungainly  cut  prefixed  to  those  notable  annuals,  where 
the  unhappy  patient  is  suffering  under  the  twelve  mystical  points 
directed  to  as  many  different  parts. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  and  manifold  aspects  in  which  this 
sort  of  lunacy  is  exhibited  among  us  ;  and,  although  the  subject  may 
be  hardly  considered  worthy  of  serious  discussion,  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  well  enough  to  offer  some  passing  remarks  on  the  raiianaUy 
if  indeed  any  such  thing  can  be  predicated  of  it.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  believed  by  observing  and  practical  men  in  this  matter, 
that  their  prejudices  even,  are  entitled  to  a  patient  and  somewhat 
respectful  consideration. 

From  the  well-known  influence  of  the  moon  upon  our  tides  it  has 
been  inferred,  somewhat  plausibly  indeed,  but  without  any  just 
analogy,  that  a  like  power  may  be  exerted  by  this  planet  over  our 
atmosphere;  and  that  she  may  be  a  sort  of  "cloud  compelling" 
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queen,  and  regent  of  mists,  fogs  and  storms  as  well  as  tides.  Bat 
there  is,  it  is  well  known,  no  atmospheric  tide,  so  far  as  the  moon 
is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  power  of  attraction  or  gravitation  ex* 
erted  in  any  conceivable  way,  whereby  foul  or  fair  weather  may  be 
regarded  as  the  consequence  of  her  position  respecting  the  earth  as 
more  or  less  illuminated.  The  supposed  effects  or  influences  follow- 
ing the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  moon,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  are 
among  the  most  unphilosophical  of  all  whim  whams.  It  must  be 
obvious  on  a  slight  consideration,  even  to  the  most  superficially  in- 
formed on  these  subjects,  that  the  moon  is  not  in  fact  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude  by  the  proportion  of  her  enlightened  disc  that  may 
at  any  time  be  exposed  to  our  view ;  nor  can  there  be  any  sense  or 
meaning  in  the  notion  of  different  degrees  of  influence  as  modified 
by  the  dark  or  the  light  of  the  moon.  These  are  circumstances  and 
conditions  depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  moon  and 
earth  in  regard  to  the  sun,  and  not  at  all  affecting  their  relative 
magnitude,  or  influence  from  that  circumstance.  A  much  more 
sensible  inference  might  be  drawn  in  respect  to  lunar  influences,  if 
they  were  predicated  upon  the  difference  of  actual  distances  between 
the  two  planets,  as  for  instance  between  the  perigee  and  apogee, 
where  the  difference  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles;  while 
in  all  cases  whether  more  or  less  enlightened  she  is  not,  from  that 
circumstance  either  greater  or  less  in  quantity  of  matter  or  power  of 
attraction. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine] 
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•Ti»  but  a  cat — yet  many  years  have  flown 

Since  she,  a  kitten,  gambol'd  by  my  side- 
E'er  this  worn  heart  a  single  grief  had  known, 

To  check  ite  youtlifUl  feeling's  joyous  tide. 

And  when  this  form  shall  share  my  kitten's  fate, 
Who  then  will  sigh  the  fearful  change  to  see  ? 

For  something  like  to  this,  or  soon  or  late, 
As  death's  grim  herald,  may  be  meant  for  me. 

'Twas  but  a  passing  thought,  and  will  not  stay; 

Such  apprehension  does  net  break  my  rest — 
The  Power,  who  granted  life,  will  take  away ; 

And  His  own  time  and  manner  is  the  best.  ^- 
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•  HILDKBH—UVHAT   ARB  THBTt 

The  Editor  of  the  Token  has  kindly  coneeated  that  we  may  copy  the  following 
■plendid  production,  written  by  John  Neal  for  that  annual.  No  periodical  cbd 
be  better  filled  than  with  this  admirable  article,  to  which  Mr.  N.  has  made  aoiiK 
additions. 

The  cbild  is  father  of  the  maD.  Men  are  but  children  of  a  lar- 
ger growth.  How  often  do  we  meet  wifh  this  crray  of  words! 
Yet  how  insensible  we  are  to  the  profound  philosophy  they  enwrap^ 
Sublime  and  astonishing  truths  I  Uttered  every  day  in  our  hearing 
set  before  our  eyes  at  every  step  of  our  journey  through  life,  writteo 
over  all  the  monuments  of  Earth,  upon  the  pages  and  banners  of  all 
History,  upon  the  temples  and  the  pyramids,  the  palaces  and  the 
sepulchres  of  departed  Nations,  upon  all  the  doings  of  the  Past 
and  the  Present,  as  with  unextinguishable  fire,  and  sounding  forev- 
er and  ever  in  the  unapproachable  solitudes  of  the  Future  !  Tet 
heard  with  indifference,  read  without  emotion,  and  repeated  imm 
mouth  to  mouth,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  without  a  suspi- 
cion of  their  deep  meaning,  of  their  transcendant  importance,  of 
their  imperishable  beautv.  And  why  ?  The  language  is  too  fa- 
miliar, the  apparent  signification  too  simple  and  natural  for  the  ex- 
cited understandings  of  the  multitude.  There  is  no  curtain  to  be 
lifted,  no  vail  to  be  rent  as  with  hands  of  giants,  no  zone  to  be  loo- 
sened, no  mystery  to  be  expounded  afar  off,  as  in  the  language  of 
another  world,  nothing  to  be  guessed  at,  or  deciphered,  nothing  but 
what  any  body  might  understand  if  he  would  ;  and  therefore  nothing 
to  be  remembered  or  cared  for. 

But  in  simple  truth,  a  more  sublime  interrogation  could  not  be 

{propounded  than  that  which  may  appear  to  be  answered  by  the 
anguage  referred  to.  What  are  chUdrenl  Step  to  the  window 
with  me.  The  street  is  full  of  them.  Yonder  a  school  is  let  loose; 
and  here,  just  within  reach  of  our  observation,  are  two  or  three  noisy 
little  fellows;  and  there  another  party,  mustering  for  play.  Some 
are  whispering  together,  and  plotting  so  loudly  and  so  earnestly,  as 
to  attract  every  body's  attention ;  while  others  are  holding  theos- 
selves  aloof,  with  their  satchels  gaping  so  as  to  betray  a  part  of 
their  plans  for  to-morrow  afternoon,  or  laying  their  heads  together 
in  pairs,  for  a  trip  to  the  islands.  Look  at  them,  weigh  the  question 
I  have  put  to  you,  and  then  answer  it,  as  it  deserves  to  be  answer- 
ed. What  are  children  ?  To  which  you  reply  at  once,  without  any 
sort  of  hesitation  perhaps. — ^  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined ; '  or  *  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  or  perad- 
venture,  'The  child  is  father  of  the  man.'  And  then  perhaps  you 
leave  me,  perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself  and  with  your  answer, 
having  'plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,'  and  uttered  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  string  of  glorious  truths,  pearls  of  great  price. 

But  instead  of  answering  you  a&  another  might,  instead  of  saying, 
very  true^  what  if  I  were  to  call  you  back  to  the  window  with 
words  like  these, — Do  you  know  what  you  have  said  ?  Do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  language  ycu  have  employed  ?  or  in  oth- 
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er  words,  Do  you  know  your  own  meaning  1  What  would  you  think 
of  me?  That  I  was  playing  the  philosopher  perhaps,  that  I  wan- 
ted to  puzzle  you  with  a  childish  question,  that  I  thought  I  was 
thinking,  or  at  hest  that  I  was  a  little  out  of  my  senses.  Yet  if 
you  were  a  man  of  understanding,  I  should  have  paid  you  a  high 
compliment;  a  searcher  after  truth,  I  should  have  done  you  a  great 
favor;  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  or  a  fa- 
ther who  deserved  to  he  a  father,  I  should  have  laid  you  under  ev- 
erlasting ohligations,  I  should  have  opened  a  boundless  treasury 
underneath  your  feet,  I  should  have  translated  you  instantly  to  a 
new  world,  carried  you  up  into  a  high  mountain  as  it  were,  and  set 
before  you  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  revolutions 
and  changes — all  future  history — the  march  of  armies — the  growth 
of  conquerers — the  waxing  and  the  waning  of  empire,  the  changes 
of  opinion,  the  apparition  of  thrones  dashing  against  thrones,  the 
overthrow  of  systems,  and  the  revolution  of  ages. 

Among  the  children  who  are  now  playing  together^  like  birds 
among  the  blossoms  of  earth,  haunting  all  the  green  shadowy  places 
thereof,  and  rejoicing  in  the  bright  air ;  happy  and  beautiful  crea- 
tures, and  as  changeable  as  happy,  with  eyes  brimful  of  joy  and 
with  hearts  playing  upon  their  little  faces  like  sunshine  upon  clear 
waters  : — ^AmoDg  those  who  are  now  idling  together  on  that  slope, 
or  pursuing  butterflies  together  on  the  edge  of  that  wood,  a  wilder- 
ness of  roses,  you  would  see  not  only  the  gifted  and  the  powerful, 
the  wise  and  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious  and  the  renowned,  the 
long-lived  and  the  long-to-be-lam  en  ted  of  another  age;  but  the 
wicked  and  the  treacherous,  the  liar  and  the  thief,  the  abandoned 
profligate  and  the  faithless  husband,  the  gambler  and  the  drunkard, 
the  robber,  the  burglar,  the  ravisher,  the  murderer  and  the  betrayer 
of  his  country,      7%€  chUd  m  father  of  the  man. 

Among  them,  and  that  other  little  troop  just  appearing,  children 
with  yet  happier  faces  and  pleasanter  eyes,  the  blossoms  of  the  fu- 
ture—the mothers  of  nations — you  would  see  the  founders  of  states 
and  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  the  steadfast  and  the  weak,  the 
judge  and  the  criminal,  the  murderer  and  the  executioner,  the  exal- 
ted and  the  lowly,  the  unfaithful  wife  and  the  broken-hearted  hus- 
btnd,  the  proud  betrayer  and  his  pale  victim,  the  living  and  breeth- 
ing  portents  and  prodigies,  the  embodied  virtues  and  vices,  of 
another  age  and  of  another  world,  and  all  playing  together  !  Men 
vc  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

Pursuing  the  search,  you  would  go  forth  among  the  little  creatues, 
as  among  the  types  of  another  and  a  loftier  language,  the  mystery 
whereof  has  been  just  revealed  to  you,  a  language  to  become  uni- 
versal hereafter,  types  in  which  the  autobiography  of  the  Future  was 
written  ages  and  ages  ago.  Among  the  innocent  and  helpless  crea- 
tures that  are  called  children^  you  would  see  warriors,  with  their 
garments  rolled  in  blood,  the  spectres  of  kings  and  princes,  poets 
with  golden  harps  and  illuminated  eyes,  historians  and  painters,  arch- 
itects and  sculptors,  mechanics  and  merchants,  preachers  and  law- 
yers; here  a  grave-digger  flying  his  kite  with  his  future  customers; 
there  a  physician  playing  at  marbles  with  his,  here  the  predestined 
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to  «D  early  and  yiolent  death  for  cowardice,  fighting  the  bittlei  d 
a  whole  neighborhood,  there  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Cesar,  a  Ntpoleon, 
or  a  Washington,  hiding  themselves  for  fear,  enduring  reprotehor 
insult  with  patience;  a  Benjamin  Franklin  higgling  for  nuts  or 
gingerbread,  or  the  'old  Parr'  of  another  generation,  sitting  apart  ii 
the  sunshine  and  shivering  at  every  breath  of  wind  that  reaches 
him.  Yet  we  are  told  that  'just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
inclined.' 

Hereafter  is  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  Heretofore. 
If  '  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  then  what  are  dai- 
dren?  Men  of  a  smaller  growth.  And  this  happens  to  be  the 
truth,  not  only  in  the  world  of  imagination,  but  in  the  world  of 
realities ;  not  only  among  poets,  but  among  lawyers.  At  law  chil- 
dren are  men;  little  children  murderers.  A  boy  of  nine,  andothen 
of  ten  and  eleven,  have  been  put  to  death  in  England,  two  for  mor- 
der,  and  a  third  for  *•  cunningly  and  maliciously'  firing  two  buni 
Of  the  little  murderers,  one  killed  his  playmate  and  the  other  his 
bedfellow.  One  hid  the  body,  and  the  other  himself.  And  there- 
fore  said  the  judges,  they  knew  they  had  done  wrong,  they  could 
ilistinguish  between  good  and  evil ;  and  therefore,  they  ordered 
both  to  be  strangled.  And  they  were  strangled  accordingly.  As  if 
ft  child  who  is  old  enough  to  know  that  he  has  done  wrong,  is  there- 
fore old  enough  to  know  that  he  deserves  death. 

So  with  regard  to  children  of  the  other  sex.  At  law,  babies  are 
women,  women  babies.  The  same  law  which  classes  our  mothers 
and  our  wives,  our  sisters  and  our  daughters,  with  infants,  lunatics, 
idiots  and  ^persons  beyond  sea,'  allows  a  child  to  be  betrothed  it 
seven,  to  be  endowed  of  her  future  husband's  estate  at  nine,  and  to 
agree  or  disagree  to  a  previous  marriage  at  twelve.  And  what  is 
law  in  England,  is  law  here.  We  are  still  governed  by  the  coart 
of  King's  Bench,  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  of  Westminister-Hail 
Let  no  man  say  therefore  that  these  are  the  dreams  of  poetry,  the 
glittering  shapes  that  wander  about  for  ever  and  ever  among  the 
vast  chambers  of  a  disordered  imagination.  They  are  not  so.  Thej 
are  no  phantasms,  they  are  realities,  they  are  substantial  existences) 
hey  'are  known  to  the  law.' 

Such  are  children.  Corrupted,  they  are  fountains  of  bitterness 
for  ages.  Would  you  plant  for  the  skies  ?  Plant  in  the  live  soil  of 
the  warm  and  generous  and  youthful;  pour  all  your  treasures  into  the 
hearts  of  children.  Would  you  look  into  the  future  as  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  read  as  with  a  telescope  the  history  and 
character  of  our  country,  and  of  other  countries  ?  You  have  bat 
to  watch  the  eyes  of  children  at  play.- 

What  children  are,  neighborhoods  are.  What  neighborhoods  aw, 
communities  are,  states,  empires,  worlds !  They  are  the  elements 
of  Hereafter  made  visible. 

Even  fathers  and  mothers  look  upon  children  with  a  strange  mis* 
apprehension  of  their  dignity.  Even  with  the  poets,  they  are  only 
the  flowers  and  blossoms,  the  dew-drops  or  the  playthings  of  earth. 
Yet  *of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  Kingdom  of  Heat- 
en  !  with  all  its  principalities  and  powers,  its  hierarchies,  domina- 
tions, thrones  !     The  Saviour  understood  them  better ;  to  him  their 
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ne  dignity  was  reyealed.  Flowers !  They  are  the  flowers  of  the 
irisible  world ;  indestnictable,  self-perpetuating  flowers,  with  each 
multitude  of  angels  and  evil  spirits  underneath  its  leaves,  toiling 
ad  wrestling  for  dominion  over  it!  Blossoms!  They  are  the 
lossoms  of  another  world,  whose  fruitage  is  angels  and  archangels. 
k  dew-drops  ?  They  are  dew-drops  that  have  their  source,  not  in 
tie  chambers  of  the  earth,  nor  among  the  vapors  of  the  sky,  which 
be  next  breath  of  wind,  or  the  next  flash  of  sunshine  may  dry  up 
)rever,  but  among  the  everlasting  fountains  and  inexhaustible  res- 
iToirs  of  mercy  and  love.  Playthings  !  God  ! — if  the  little  crea- 
nres  would  but  appear  to  us  in  their  true  shape  for  a  moment!  We 
koold  fall  upon  our  faces  before  them,  or  grow  pale  with  constema- 
lon^-or  fling  them  ofi"  with  horror  and  loathing. 

What  would  be  our  feelings,  to  see  a  fair  child  start  up  before  us 
i  maniac  or  a  murderer,  armed  to  the  teeth  ?  to  find  a  nest  of  ser- 
pents on  our  pillow  ?  a  destroyer,  or  a  traitor,  a  Harry  the  Eighth, 
rr  a  Benedict  Arnold  asleep  in  our  bosom  ?  A  Catherine  or  a  Peter, 
I  Btcon,  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bentham,  a  Napoleon  or  a  Voltaire,  clam- 
>eriDg  up  our  knees  after  sugar-plums  ?  Cuvier  laboring  to  distin- 
piish  a  horse-fly  from  a  bine-bottle,  or  dissecting  a  spider  with  a 
Tisty  nail  ?  La  Place  trying  to  multiply  his  own  apples,  or  to  sub- 
net his  play-fellow's  gingerbread  ?  What  should  we  say  to  find 
rarselves  romping  with  Messalina,  Swedenbourg,  and  Madame  de 
Stel?  or  playing  bo-peep  with  Murat,  Robespierre,  and  Charlotte 
i^orday  ?  or  puss  puss  in  the  comer,  with  George  Washington,  Jon- 
ithan  Wild,  Shakspeare,  Sappho,  Jeremy  Tailor,  Mrs.  Clark,  Alfieri, 
uid  Harriet  Wilson  ?  Yet  stranger  things  have  happened.  These 
irere  all  children  but  the  other  day,  and  clambered  about  the  knees, 
md  rummaged  in  the  pockets,  and  nestled  in  the  laps  of  people  no 
letter  than  we  are.  But  i/they  had  appeared  in  their  true  shape 
for  a  single  moment,  while  playing  together!  What  a  scampering 
iiere  would  have  been  among  the  grown  folks  !  How  their  fingers 
vould  have  tingled ! 

Now  to  me  there  is  no  study  half  so  delightful  as  that  of  these 
ittle  creatures,  with  hearts  fresh  from  the  gardens  of  the  sky,  in 
heir  first  and  fairest  and  most  unintentional  disclosures,  while  they 
lie  indeed  a  mystery,  a  fragrant,  luminous  and  beautiful  mystery, 
bd  I  have  an  idea  that  if  we  only  had  a  name  for  the  study,  it 
night  be  found  as  attractive  and  as  popular ;  and  perhaps — though 
i  would  not  go  too  far — perhaps  about  as  advantageous  in  the  long 
"ttn  to  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  mankind,  as  the  study  of 
krubs  and  flowers,  or  that  of  birds  and  fishes.  And  why  not  ? 
fhey  are  the  cryptogamia  of  another  world,  the  infusoria  of  the 
kies. 

rfTien  why  not  pursue  the  study  for  yourself?  The  subjects  are 
pays  before  you.  No  books  are  needed,  no  costly  drawings,  no 
pnres,  neither  transparencies  nor  illustrations.  Your  specimens 
p  all  about  you.  They  come  and  go  at  your  bidding.  They  are 
P  to  be  hunted  for,  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  on  the  borders 
rthe  wilderness,  in  the  desert,  nor  by  the  sea-shore.  They 
llund,  not  in  the  uninhabited  or  unvisited  place,  but  in  your  very 
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dwelling-houses,  about  the  steps  of  your  doors,  in  eTery  street  of 
every  village,  in  every  green  field,  and  every  crowded  thoroagh-fiut 
They  flourish  bravely  in  snow-storms,  in  the  dust  of  the  truapled 
highway,  where  drums  are  beating  and  colors  flying — in  the  roar  of 
cities.  They  love  the  sounding  sea-breeze  and  the  open  air,  ud 
may  always  be  found  about  the  wharves,  and  rejoicing  before  the 
windows  of  toy-shops.  They  love  the  blaze  of  fire-works  sod  tk 
smell  of  gunpowder,  and  where  that  is,  they  are,  to  a  dead  certainty. 

You  have  but  to  go  abroad  for  half  an  hour  in  pleasant  weather, 
or  to  throw  open  your  doors  or  windows  on  a  Saturday-afterDOon,  iif 
you  live  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school-house,  or  a  Fa- 
cant  lot,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green,  or  a  dry  place  init; 
and  steal  behind  the  curtains,  or  draw  the  blinds,  and  let  the  fresh 
wind  blow  through  and  through  the  chambers  of  your  heart  for  a 
few  minutes,  winnowing  the  dust  and  scattering  the  cobwebs  that 
have  gathered  there  while  you  were  asleep,  and  lo!  you  will  fiodit 
ringing  with  the  voices  of  children  at  play,  and  all  alive  with  the 
glimmering  phantasmagoria  of  leap-frog,  prison-base,  or  knock-up- 
and-catch. 

Let  us  try  the  experiment.     There !     I  have  opened  the  windowi, 
I  have   drawn  the  blinds,  and  hark  !  already  there  is  the  sound  of 
little  voices  afar  ofi*,  like  '  sweet  bells  jangling.'     Nearer  and  Dearer 
come  they,  and  now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  bright  faces  peepiDgroimd 
the  corners,  and  there,  by  that  empty  enclosure,  you  see  a  general 
mustering  and  swarming,  as  of  bees  about  a  newly-discovered  floir- 
er-garden.     But  the  voices  we  now  hear  proceed  from  two  little 
fellows   who  have  withdrawn  from  the  rest.     One  carries  a  large 
basket,  and  his  eyes  are  directed  to  my  window ;  he  does'ot  half 
like  the  blinds  being  drawn.     The  other  follows  him,  with  a  tatter- 
ed book  under  his  arm,  rapping  the  posts,  one  after  the  other,  as  he 
goes  along.     He  is  clearly  on  bad  terms  with  himself.    And  now 
we  can  se  their  faces.     Both  are  grave,  and  one  rather  pale,  and, 
trying  to  look  ferocious.     And  hark !  now  we  are  able  to  distil 
guish  their  words.     '  Well,  I  ain't  skeered  o'  you,'  says  the  kti 
most  and  the  larger  boy.     '  Nor  I  ain't  skeered  o'  you,'  retorts  th 
other;  'but  you  need'nt  say  you  meant  to  lick  me.'    And  so 
thought.     Another,  less  acquainted  with  children,  might  not  be  ah! 
to  see  the  connexion ;  but  I  could — it  was  worthy  of  Aristotle  himse 
or  John  Locke.     I  did^nt  say  I  meant  to  lick  ye,'  rejoined  the  firs 
'  I  said  I  could  lick  ye,  and  so  I  can.'     To  which  the  other  replie 
glancing  first  at  my  window  and  then  all  up  and  down  street,  * 
should  like  to  see  you  try.'     Whereupon  the  larger  boy  begins  I 
move  away,  half  backwards,  half  sideways,  muttering  just  los 
enough  to  be  heard,  *  ah,  you  want  to  fight  now,  jest  'cause  you*! 
close  by  your  own  house.'     And  here  the  dialogue  finished,  and ti 
babies  moved  on,  shaking  their  little  heads  at  each  other  and  msi 
tering  all  the  way  up  street.     Men  are  but 
growth  !     Children  but  Empires  in  miniature. 
How  beautiful  and  how  strange  are  the 
thought  in  a  wayward,  or  peevish  child  !     And 
all  are  in  our  waywardness  and  peevishness  ' 
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nxmtj  ind  one  trifle  is  about  as  good  as  another  to  breed  a  quarrel,  or  to 
throw  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  grown  babies  off  their  balance. 
A  bit  of  writing,  the  loss  of  a  paper  with  pictures  on  it,  a  handful  of 
glittering  dust,  or  somebody  making  mouths  at  us,  a  word  or  a  look, 
and  we  are  stamping  with  rage,  or  miserable  for  half  a  day.  A  cloud 
coming  up  when  the  horses  are  at  the  door,  a  little  bad  weather,  a 
spot  upon  our  new  clothes,  or  a  lump  of  sugar  not  quite  so  large  as 
another's;  and  what  children  we  are  !     How  perfectly  wretched  ! 

I  once  knew  a  little  boy,  who  after  sitting  awhiie,as  if  lost  in  thought, 
tamed  to  his  mother  and  said.  Mother  ?  whut  did  you  marry  my 
fcther  for?  why  didn't  you  wait  till  I  grew  up,  and  then  marry  me  ? 
Rather  a  strange  question  to  be  sure,  and  the  little  fellow  was  but 
just  old  enough  to  put  his  words  together.  But  compare  it  with 
many  a  question  put  by  the  sages  of  earth.  Consider  it  side  by 
side,  with  the  ponderings  and  the  misgivings,  the  inquisitiveness 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  great  Philosopher,  when  he  interrogates 
the  Builder  of  the  Universe,  and  sets  himself  in  array,  face  to  face, 
with  Jehovah. 

Nay,  I  have  heard  a  very  intelligent  person  of  mature  age  betray  a 
eosfusion  of  thought,  altogether  as  laughable  as  that  of  the  poor  boy. 
She  had  been  to  see  a  captious  old  lady  whom  her  father  in  his  youth 
had  once  intended  to  marry.  *And  how  did  you  like  her?'  said 
L  ^Not  at  all  she  replied,  <  oh  you  dont  know  how  glad  I  am  that 
father  did  not  marry  her ;  I  never  could  have  liked  her,  I  am  sure.' 
As  if  marry  whom  he  might,  she  must  have  been  bom,  she  herself, 
with  precisely  the  same  sentiments,  prejudices  and  opinions  ! 

Oh  mother !  said  little  Mary,  aged  two  years  and  a  half  at  the 
time,  looking  up  as  she  heard  a  noise,  and  blushing  from  head  to 
foot— JAcar  a  bad  smeU — ^taint  me  nor  brother.  It  was  an  old  man 
is  the  next  house,  hemming  loudly  and  suddenly  with  a  cough. 
Modesty  is  one  thing — squeamishness  about  children  another ;  and 
this  is  really  too  good  to  be  lost. 

I  remember  a  little  boy  who  was  a  lexicographer  from  his  birth, 
a  language-master  and  a  philosopher.  From  the  hour  he  was  able 
to  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter,  he  never  hesitated  for  a  word, 
not  he !  If  one  wouldn't  serve,  another  would,  with  a  little  twis- 
^g  tnd  turning.  He  assured  me  one  day,  when  I  was  holding 
him  by  the  hand  rather  tighter  than  he  wished,  (he  was  but  just  able 
to  speak  at  the  time,)  that  I  should  choke  his  hand  ;  at  another,  he 
came  to  me  all  qut  of  breath,  to  announce  that  a  man  was  below 
^ing  the  wall.  Upon  due  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only 
^f'Washing,  But  how  should  he  know  the  difference  between 
white-wash  and  lather,  a  big  brush  and  a  little  one  ?  Show  me  if 
you  can  a  prettier  example  of  synthesis  or  generalization,  or  a  more 
fceautiful  adaptation  of  old  words  to  new  purposes.  I  have  heard 
toother  complain  of  a  school-fellow  for  winking  at  him  with  his  lip; 
tnd^he  took  the  affront  very  much  to  heart  I  assure  you,  and  would 
not  be  pacified  till  the  matter  was  cleared  up. 

Another,  now  at  my  elbow,  hardly  five,  has  just  been  prattling 
»bont  the  handle  of  a  pin,  meaning  the  head  ;  to  him  shavings  were 
^d^avdHngSj  above  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  I  never  shall  forget 
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his  eaniestness  ftbout  what  be  called  tbe  nedUact  of  the  gate— « 
heayj  iron  chain  with  a  large  weight  swinging  to  it — which  a  wood- 
sawyer  had  forgotten  to  replace,  after  tinishing  his  work. 

It  is  but  yesterday  that  a  little  boy,  being  asked  by  an  elder  sister 
in  my  presence,  what  a  widow  was — ^he  had  been  talking  about 
a  widow — ^replied,  a  poor  woman  that  goes  otU  a  washing.  What 
better  definition  would  you  have  ?  At  home  or  abroad,  is  not  the 
poor  widow  always  a  washing — now  tbe  floors  of  a  wealthier  neigh- 
>or — and  the  clothes  of  somebody  who  happens  not  to  be  a  widow — 
and  now  with  her  own  tears  the  face  of  her  little  baby,  that  lies 
half  asleep  and  half  sobbing  in  her  lap  ?  Other  children  talk 
about  the  bones  in  peaches — osteologists  are  they;  and  others  whea 
they  have  the  tooth-ache,  aver  that  it  burns  them.  Of  such  is  the 
empire  of  poetry.  I  have  heard  another  give  a  public  challenge  in 
these  words  to  every  child  that  came  near,  as  she  sat  upon  the  door- 
step  with  a  pile  of  tamarind-stones,  nut-shells  and  pebbles  lying  be- 
fore her.  '  Ah !  I've  got  many-er  than  you  ! '  That  child  was  a 
better  grammarian  than  Lindley  Murray.  And  her  wealth,  in  what 
was  it  unlike  the  hoarded  and  useless  wealth  of  millions  ? 

Kot  long  ago,  while  passing  through  a  narrow  unfrequented  street, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  two  little  girls  at  play  together^  mie 
a  perfect  tom-boy,  with  large  laughing  eyes  and  a  prodigious  qnan* 
tity  of  hair,  the  other  a  little  timid  creature,  altogether  too  shy  to 
look  up  as  I  passed.  The  romp  was  balancing  her  body  over  the 
gate,  and  the  little  prude  was  looking  at  her.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way  were  two  smart  looking  boys,  whom  I  did  not  observe, 
till  I  heard  a  sweet  clear  voice  at  my  elbo^  saying,  almost  singing 
indeed,  '  I'll  give  oo  a  kith  if  oo  want  one !'  «  I  stopped  and  heard 
the  offer  repeated  by  the  shy  looking  puss,  while  tbe  romp  stared 
at  her  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  boys  cleared  out  with  a 
laugb,  being  too  shame-faced  to  profit  by  the  offer.  Verily,  verily, 
men  are  but  cbihiren  of  a  larger  growth — and  women  too. 

There  was  the  language  of  truth,  of  innocence,  of  unadulterated 
nature !     There  are  no  mealy-mouthed  human  creatures  among  the 

Sure.  But  lo  !  that  child  is  going  forth  into  the  world,  leaving  be- 
ind  her  the  green  and  beautiful  places,  haunted  with  wild  flowers, 
where  every  thing  appeared  in  tbe  language  of  truth ;  and  after  a 
little  time,  with  far  less  purity,  she  may  blush  and  tremble  at  every 
thought  of  being  kissed,  with  or  without  her  leave.  And  the  poor 
boys — anon  they  are  to  be  the  pursuers,  and  pray  and  beseech,  wbere^ 
but  for  a  newly-acquired  and  counterfeit  nature,  they  might  loiter 
along  by  the  way-side  and  be  sure  of  a  call  from  the  rosy  lips  and 
bright  eyes  that  hovered  about  their  path.     Poor  boys ! 

But  children  are  wonderful  for  their  courage,  their  patience  and 
their  fortitude.  I  have  known  a  little  boy  completely  worn  out  by 
watching  and  suffering,  tear  off  the  bandages  at  last,  and  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  a  woman  who  watched  over  him,  say  to  her  with  a 
sweet  smile,  Georgee  muss  die  Chamber,  (her  name  was  Chambers,) 
Georgee  muss  die — Georgee  want  to  die.  And  he  did  die,  with  that 
very  smile  upon  his  mouth. 
Not  many  years  ago  another  was  caught  in  a  mill.  They  stopped 
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t)i6  machinery,  and  took  the  wheel  to  pieces ;  hut  it  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  they  could  free  her  entirely.  During  this  time, 
she  threw  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  and  kissing  him,  whis- 
pered— Am  I  dead  papal  She  died  within  two  hours  after  she  was 
liberated.  One  might  almost  expect  to  see  winglets  of  purple  and 
gold,  budding  before  death  from  between  the  shoulders  of  such  a  child. 

The  re€Uoning  of  the  little  creatures  too,  is  always  delightful,  and 
if  you  are  good-natured  enough  to  follow  them  through  their  own 
little  demonstrations,  without  insisting  upon  the  language  ofasyllo'* 
gism,  always  conclusive.  Take  two  or  three  examples  in  proof.  A 
child  about  three  years  of  age,  unperceived  by  its  mother,  followed 
her  down  cellar,  and  when  its  mother  returned,  was  left  there.  By  and 
by  the  little  thing  was  missed — enquiries  were  made  in  every  quar- 
ter— the  whole  neighborhood  was  alarmed — the  well  searched — the 
hen-house — the  bam — the  very  pig-stye — but  all  in  vain.  At  last, 
somebody  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  cellar,  and  there,  upon  the 
bottom-step  of  the  stairs,  the  little  creature  was  found,  sitting  by 
herself,  as  still  as  death,  and  purple  with  cold.  Half  frantic  with 
jo  J,  the  mother  snatched  her  up,  and  running  to  the  fire  with  her, 
asked  her  why  she  did  *not  cry — /  toudnU  f»a,  was  the  reply — I 
toadnH  ma — it  war  tho  dark  !  After  all  now,  was  not  that  a  capital 
reason  ? — was  it  not  the  truth  ?  How  many  are  there,  who  cannot, 
or  will  not  cry,  even  to  their  Father  above,  because  it  w  so  dark. 
Another  child  of  about  the  same  age  used  to  lie  awake  and  chatter 
bj  the  hour,  after  she  went'to  bed.  Out  of  all  patience  with  her 
one  night,  her  bed-fellow  said  to  her — will  you  hold  your  tongue 
Lncinda,  and  let  roe  go  to  sleep  ?  No,  /  tant.  You  can't — why  not, 
pray  ?  Cause  it  mates  my  tomach  ache  ant  Rachel !  And  even  that 
child — why  do  you  laugh  at  her  ? — didn't  she  tell  the  truth  ?  and 
was  not  that  a  capital  reason  ?  How  many  grown  people  are  there 
who  cannot  kofd  there  tongues — and  if  the  truth  were  told,  because 
U  makes  their  stomach  ache  !  or  for  some  other  reason  not  half  so  much 
tojhe  purpose. 

(They  are  decided  politicians  too.  A  friend  of  mine  has  ahoy 
JQsl  able  lo  speak.  Houyah  for  Jackson  !  said  he  one  day,  before 
his  father.  Why  Charles!  why  do  you  hurra  for  Jackson — lam 
not  a  Jackson  man.  Don't  tare  'foo  aint — I  ar!  was  the  reply. 
A  leader  of  course,  for  the  next  generarion— of  those  who  are  to  think 
for  themselvea.j 

Their  childish  cunning  too  is  exquisite.  I  remember  seeing  a 
little  boy  about  four  years  of  age,  bite  his  elder  sister's  finger  in 
play  so  as  to  leave  a  mark,  for  which  he  was  chid  by  his  mother, 
whereupon  he  stole  away  to  his  sister  and  put  his  finger  into  her 
mouth,  and  told  her  to  bite — she  refused — he  insisted — after  a  good 
deal  of  persuasion  she  yielded — harder ! — harder  !  whispered  he.  At 
last  a  mark  appeared,  a  little  dent.  ^You  understand  French,  I  hope.) 
Now  !  said  he,  pulling  her  toward  his  mother — now — his  large  eyes 
sparkling  with  triumph,  and  holding  up  his  plump,  rosy  little  finger, 
and  making  all  sorts  of  faces,  now! — turn  to  mother  ooself!  Was 
there  ever  a  better  illustration  of  the  Thistle  wood-plot — of  the  Gun- 
powder-plot—or  of  that  policy  which,  here  as  well  as  there,  makes 
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offences  profitable  to  the  informer?    That  boy  was  bat  anotiier 

Vidoq— or  another  First  Consul  of  the  French  Empire. 

And  have  you  never,  when  riding  by  in  a  stage-coach,  seen  a  little 
fellow  at  the  window  or  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  country,  ciy- 
ing  as  if  his  very  heart  would  break — did  not  he  always  stop  till  yoa 
got  by — and  then  didn't  he  always  begin  again  ?  with  the  same 
look — the  same  voice — and  the  same  outcry — refusing  to  be  com- 
forted ?  These  are  the  fellows  for  office — He  only  wanted  an  aog- 
meiitation  of  salary.     That  was  all — ^and  I  dare  say  he  got  it. 

'Ah,  ah,  hourra!  hourra!  here's  a  fellow's  birth-day  P  cried  a 
boy  in  my  hearing  once.  A  number  had  got  together  to  pl&y  bail ; 
but  one  of  them  having  found  a  birth-day,  and  not  only  the  birth- 
day, but  the  very  boy  to  whom  it  belonged,  they  all  gathered  about 
him,  as  if  they  had  never  witnessed  a  conjunction  of  the  sort  be- 
fore. The  very  fellows  for  a  committee  of  enquiry ! — into  the  af- 
fairs of  a  national-bank  too,  if  you  please. 

Never  shall  I  forget  another  incident,  which  occurred  in  my  pret* 
ence  between  two  other  boys.  One  was  trying  to  jump  over  a 
wheel-barrow.  Another  was  going  by  ;  he  stopped,  and  after  cop- 
sideriug  a  moment,  spoke.  *  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can't  do,'  said 
he.  *  Well,  whal  is  it?'     'You  can't  jump  down  your  own  throat' 

*  Well  you  can't.'  '  CanU  I  though  /'  The  simplicity  of  '  Well  yoo 
can't,'  and  the  roguishness  of  'Can't  I  though  ! '  tickled  me  prodi- 
giously. They  reminded  me  of  sparring  I  had  seen  elsewhere — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  where — having  a  great  respect  for  the  Tem- 
ples of  Justice  and  the  Halls  of  Legislation. 

'  I  say  tis  white-oak.'  'I  say  its  red-oak.'  '  Well,  I  say  its  white- 
oak.'  'I  tell  ye  taint  white-oak.'  Here  they  had  joined  issue  for 
the  first  time.  'I  say  tis.'  'I  say  taint.'  '  I'll  bet  ye  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  of  it.'  'Well,  I'll  bet  you  ten  thousand  dollars!' 
Such  were  the  very  words  of  a  conversation  I  liave  just  heard  be- 
tween two  children,  the  elder  about  six,  the  other  about  five. 
Were  not  these  miuiature  men?  Stock-brokers  and  Theologians ? 
or  only  land^peculators  ? 

'Well  my  lad,  you've  been  to  meeting,  hey?'  'Yes  sir.'  'And 
who  preached  for  you  ?'     '  Mr.  P. '  '  Ah !  and  what  did  he  say  ?' 

*  I  can't  remember  sir,  he  put  me  out  so.'  '  Put  you  out !'  *  Yes  sir 
— he  kept  lookin'  at  my  new  clothes  all  meetin'  time.'  That  child 
must  have  been  a  close  observer.  Will  any  body  tell  me  that  he 
did  not  know  what  people  go  to  meeting  for? 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  passed  a  fat  little  girl  with  larg^  ha- 
zle  eyes,  sitting  by  herself  in  a  gate-way,  with  her  feet  sticking 
straight  out  into  the  street.  She  was  holding  a  book  in  one  hand, 
and  with  a  bit  of  stick  in  the  other,  was  pointing  to  the  letters. 
'  What's  that ! '  cried  she,  in  a  sweet  chirping  voice,  '  hey  !  Look 
on  I  What's  that,  I  say  ? — ^F. — ^No — o— o — oh ! '  shaking  her  little 
head  with  the  air  of  a  school-mistress  who  has  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  be.  trifled  with.  It  reminded  me  of  another  little  girl,  some- 
what older,  who  used  to  sit  and  play  underneath  my  windows,  and  look 
down  into  the  long  green  grass  at  her  feet,  and  shake  her  head  and 
laugh  and  talk  by  the  hour,  as  if  she  had  a  baby  there,  to  the  infinite 
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tmtisementof  all  the  neighborhood.  That  girl  should  have  betaken 
herself  to  the  stage.  She  was  the  very  spirit  of  what  may  be  called 
the  familiar  drama. 

Talk  as  we  may  about  children,  their  notions  are  sometimes  both 
affecting  and  sublime ;  and  their  adventures  more  extraordinary  than 
were  the  strangest  of  Captain  Cook's,  more  perilous  than  that  of 
him  who  discovered  America.  I  have  known  a  child,  not  three 
years  of  age,  and  hardly  tall  enough  to  reach  the  round  of  a  ladder, 
clamber  up  the  side  and  along  the  roof,  and  seat  himself  on  the  ridge- 
pole of  a  two-story  house,  before  they  discovered  him. 

Very  odd  things  occur  to  all  parents,  if  they  would  but  observe 
them  and  treasure  them — in  the  flowering  of  their  children's  hearts. 
When  I  am  dead,  sister  Mary,  I'll  come  back  to  see  you,  and  you 
must  save  all  the  crumbs  and  feed  me — wont  ye  sister  Mary  ?  said 
a  little  boy  to  his  sister.  Upon  full  enquiry,  I  found  that  he  had 
associated  the  idea  of  little  angels  that  would  fly  about,  with  the 
pigeons  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
toll  from  the  perch  into  the  back  yard  with  little  crumbs  of  bread, 
saved  at  the  table.  On  another  occasion,  he  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  looking  up,  with  the  most  perfect  seriousness  and  appa- 
rent good  faith,  said — Father,  I  musn't  eat  any  more  fat  meat.  Why 
not,  my  boy  ?  God  told  me  I  must  not.  God  ! — when  ?  Last 
night,  Father.  Of  course  the  child  had  been  dreaming — so  I  urged 
the  inquiry  a  little  further.  Did  you  see  God  ?  Yes,  father.  And  how 
did  he  look  ?  Oh,  he  looked  like  a— ^ike  a — thoughtfully,  and  cast- 
ing about  for  a  comparison — and  then  all  at  once  he  brightened  up 
SDd  said — like  a  woodchuck,  father !  For  a  moment  I  was  thunder- 
struck— where  could  he  have  got  such  an  idea  ? — He  had  never  seen 
a  woodchuck  in  his  life.  Instead  of  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
notion,  however,  I  treated  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  after  a  while 
found  that  he  had  been  on  the  watch  at  the  window  every  day  for 
nearly  a  month,  to  see  a  woodchuck,  which  had  escaped  from  a 
neighbor,  and  burrowed  under  our  wood-house,  and  used  to  come 
out  after  night-fall  to  feed.  The  little  fellow  was  perfectly  honest — 
he  had  no  idea  of  untruth  or  irreverence — others  had  seen  the  wood- 
chuck, and  he  had  not — aud  nothing  occurred  to  him  half  so  strange 
or  mysterious  for  a  comparison — it  would  not  do  to  compare  God  with 
any  thing  he  had  seen,  and  a  woodchuck  was  the  only  thing  he  had 
not  seen,  which  corresponded  at  all  with  his  notions  of  the  Invisible. 

But  children  have  other  characters.  At  times  they  are  creatures 
to  be  afraid  of.  Every  case  I  give,  is  a  fact  within  my  own  obser- 
vation. There  are  children,  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  them, 
whose  very  eyes  were  terrible ;  children,  who  after  years  of  watch- 
ful and  anxious  discipline,  were  as  indomitable  as  the  young  of  the 
wild  beast,  dropped  in  the  wilderness,  crafty  and  treacherous  and 
cruel.  And  others  I  have  known,  who  if  they  live,  must  have  do- 
minion over  the  multitude ;  being  evidently  of  them  that  from  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  have  been  always  thundering  at  the  gates 
of  Power. 

There  sits  a  little  girl  with  raisins  in  her  lap.  She  had  enough  to 
spare  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  now  she  has  given  them  all  away, 
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handful  by  handful,  to  a  much  older  and  more  crafty  child^  She  hw 
not  another  left ;  and  as  she  sits  by  him,  and  looks  him  up  in  the 
face,  and  asks  him  for  one  now  and  then  so  innocently^  he  keeps 
cramming  them  into  his  mouth,  and  occasionally  doles  one  oat  to 
her  with  such  a  look !  so  strangely  made  up  of  reluctance  and  self^ 
gratulation.  And  she,  poor  thing,  whenever  she  gets  one,  affects 
to  enjoy  it  prodigiously,  shaking  her  head,  and  making  a  noise  with 
her  mouth  as  if  it  were  crammed  full.     Just  as  the  twig,  &c.  &c. 

And  it  is  but  the  other  day-— only  a  week  ago — I  had  an  opportuni* 
ty  of  seeing  a  similar  case.  A  girl  of  eighteen  months  was  otcp* 
haling  her  play-basket  before  a  boy  of  seven.  She  was  ready 
enough  to  show  all  her  toys,  but  whatever  he  took  into  his  haocj, 
she  would  instantly  reach  after.  Before  two  minutes  were  over,  I 
found  him  playing  the  man  of  business,  pretending  to  like  what  be 
did  not,  and  to  dislike  what  he  most  coveted.  There  were  heaps 
of  play-things  strewed  about  over  the  floor.  Among  them  were 
the  remains  of  a  little  dog  which  had  been  sadly  pulled  to  pie- 
ces, but  which  the  boy  took  a  decided  fancy  to  nevertheless.  He 
ketpt  his  eye  upon  them,  and  after  taking  possession,  leaned  over  to* 
ward  the  little  girl,  and  shook  his  head,  and  spoke  in  that  peculiar- 
ly soothing  voice,  and  with  that  coaxing  manner,  which  are  common 
to  horse-dealers,  and  which  children  so  well  know  how  to  connter- 
feit  when  they  have  a  worthy  object  in  view.  *  Oh,  the  pretty  tea- 
pot! Oh  my  !  Mary  waiit  it,'  said  he,  turning  it  over  and  over,  and 
carefully  displaying  the  crooked  nose,  the  warped  handle,  and  the 
useless  bottom,  while  he  secured  the  dog.  That  over,  he  tried  his 
hand  at  a  little  Indian-basket,  talking  all  the  time  as  fast  as  his 
tongue  could  run^  in  favor  of  the  toys  he  had  no  relish  for.  A  di- 
plomatist in  embryo,  a  chess-player,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer  ?  What 
more  can  the  best  of  them  do  ?     What  more  have  they  ever  done? 

I  saw  three  children  throwing  sticks  at  a  cow.  She  grew  tired 
of  her  share  in  the  game  at  last,  and  holding  down  her  bead  and 
shaking  it,  demanded  a  new  deal. — They  cut  and  run.  After  get- 
ting to  a  place  of  comparative  security,  they  stopped,  and  holding 
by  the  top  of  a  board-fence,  over  which  they  had  clambered,  began  to 
reconnoitre.  Meanwhile,  another  troop  of  children  hove  in  sight,  and 
arming  themselves  with  brick-bats,  began  to  approach  the  same  cow. 
Whereupon  two  of  the  others  called  out  from  the  fence.  *  Yoo,  Joe ! 
you  better  mind  !  that's  our  cow  ! '  The  plea  was  admitted  without 
a  demurrer ;  and  the  cow  was  left  to  be  tormented  by  the  legal  own- 
ers.   Hadn't  these  boys  the  law  on  their  side  ? 

A  youth  once  lived  with  me  who  owned  a  little  dog.  One  day 
I  caught  the  dog  worrying  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  rat,  and  the  boy 
standing  over  him  and  encouraging  him.  It  proved  to  be  a  toad  ; 
the  poor  creature  escaped  during  my  interference.  Before  a  month 
had  gone  over,  the  dog  showed  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  I  shot 
him.  Not  long  after  this,  I  found  the  boy  at  a  pump  trying  to  keep 
«  tub  full,  which  appeared  to  have  no  bottom.  I  enquired  what  he 
was  doing,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  trying  to  drown  a  frog,  I 
asked  the  reason.     Because  a  tocui  had  poisoned  the  poor  little  dog. 

Here  was  a  process  of  ratiocination  worthy  of  any  Autocrat  that 
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erer  breathed.  Because  A.  suffered,  soon  after  worrying  B.  there- 
fore C.  shall  be  pumped  to  death.     Precisely  the  case  of  Poland. 

I  know  another  little  boy  who  once  lost  a  favorite  dog.  About  a 
week  afterward  the  dog  reappeared,  and  the  boy  was  the  happiest  crea- 
ture alive.  But  something  happened  a  little  out  of  tht;  way,  which 
caused  further  enquiry,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  new  dog  was 
not  the  old  one,  though  astonishingly  like.  The  only  difference  I 
coold  perceive  was  a  white  spot  under  the  neck.  Well,  what  does 
oor  boy  do  ?  receive  the  stranger  with  thankfulness,  and  adopt  him 
with  joy,  for  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  lost  favorite  ?  No 
indeed.  But  he  gives  him  a  terrible  thumping,  and  turns  him  neck- 
snd-heels  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  rainy  night !  As  if  the  poor  dog 
had  been  guilty  of  personating  another !  How  perfectly  of  a  piece 
with  the  behaviour  of  grovirn  people  who  have  cheated  themselves, 
and  found  it  out.  Wo  to  the  innocent  and  the  helpless  who  lie  in 
their  path  !  or  sleep  in  their  bosom,  or  inhabit  among  their  house- 
hold-gods ! 

But  children  are  not  merely  unjust  and  cruel  and  treacherous, 
even  as  men  are.  Like  men,  they  are  murderers,  mischief-makers, 
devils,  at  times.  I  knew  two  boys,  the  oldest  not  more  than  four, 
who  caught  a  hen,  and  having  pulled  out  her  eyes  with  crook- 
ed pins,  they  let  her  go ;  after  which,  on  seeing  her  stagger  and 
tumhie  about,  and  perhaps  afraid  of  discovery,  they  determined  to 
cut  off  her  head.  One  was  to  hold  her  and  the  other  to  perform 
the  operation  ;  but  for  a  long  while  they  could  not  agree  upon  their 
respective  shares  in  the  performance.  At  last  they  hit  upon -a  pre- 
cious expedient.  They  laid  her  upon  the  steps,  put  a  board  over 
her  body,  upon  which  one  of  the  two  sat,  while  the  other  sawed  off 
her  head  with  a  dull  case  knife  !  Parents  !  Fathers  !  Mothers  ! 
What  child  of  four  years  of  age  was  ever  capable  of  such  an  act, 
without  a  long  course  of  preparation?  for  neglect  is  preparation. 
Both  were  murderers,  and  their  parents  were  their  teachers.  If 
Uhe child  is  father  of  the  man,'  what  is  to  become  of  such  children? 
If  it  be  true  that  *  just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,' 
how  much  have  you  to  answer  for  ?  If  *  men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,'  watch  your  children  forever,  by  day  and  by  night  I 
pray  for  them  forever,  by  night  and  by  day  !  and  not  as  children, 
W  as  Jtfen  of  a  smaller  growth,  as  men  with  most  of  the  evil  pas- 
nous,  and  with  all  the  evil  propensities,  that  go  to  make  man  terri- 
ble to  his  fellow-men,  his  countenance  hateful,  his  approach  a  fiery 
pestilence,  and  his  early  death  a  bie;»sing,  even  to  his  father  and 
mother! 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THSS   BEREATED    UIHSTREIi. 

Off,  the  Toice  of  the  spring !  as  it  comes  on  the  ear, 
Brings  no  accents  of  gladness  my  bosom  to  cheer ; 
The  clear  streamlet  that  waters  the  grass-springing  lea 
With  its  low  gurgling  masic,  is  lost  unto  me ; 
The  bright  dash  of  the  founUin,  the  foam-heayijig  spraj, 
But  mock  at  mj  woe,  for  the  soul  is  away. 

Oh,  the  Toice  of  the  spring — it  can  waken  no  strain 

Of  the  lone  Minstrers  harp  to  its  music  again ; 

It  would  breathe  bat  of  sorrow,  of  ruin  and  woe — 

The  deep  wail  of  a  heart  in  its  agonized  throe ; 

It  must  wake  not  tlie  cords^^thej  would  tell  of  an  honr 

When  this  heart  was  so  wrung  by  a  fierce  withering  power. 

Oh,  the  voice  of  the  spring  '.—  now  changed  into  gloom, 
Like  the  low  Minstrel's  heart,  with  its  thoughts  of  the  tomb ; 
Death  smothered  his  hopes  in  their  blossoming  birth; 
Dark  and  cheerless  indeed  is  his  desolate  hearth; 
The  dearly  beloved  and  the  cherished  have  fled; 
A  requiem  is  chanted,  a  sdng  for  the  dead. 

Oh,  the  voice  of  the  spring  ! — it  will  pass  with  the  breeze, 
With  the  shadows  and  light  of  the  green  forest  trees, 
And  the  poor  Minstrel's  heart  with  its  burthen  of  grief; 
If  that  might  but  droop  with  the  sear  withering  leaf, 
Unshackled,  he'll  soar  to  the  home  of  the  blest, 
With  the  mournM  and  departed  forever  to  rest.  £.  S.  L. 

Bmnsvnck,  March ,  1835, 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
HANBTAH    MORE. 

We  had  selected  this  theme  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  analy* 
sis  of  the  life  and  writings  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  But  upon  re^ 
fleeting  that  most  readers  of  the  present  day  are  too  apt  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  review  of  a  book  without  resorting  to  the  work  it- 
self; and  believing  that  no  publication  is  calculated  to  do  more 
good  to  female  readers  than  the  Memoirs  of  H?  More,  we  hare 
thought  it  our  duty  to  suppress  our  intended  analysis  of  her  numeroas 
writings. 
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When  we  were  urged,  by  one  of  our  early  instructors,  to  read 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  as  the  only  specimen  of  impartial  biog- 
raphy then  extant,  we  expected  to  find  nothing  but  dry  details  re- 
fipectittg  one  great  man.  It  was  the  first  work  of  a  truly  biographi- 
cal nature  we  ever  read.  But  we  soon  found  that  we  were  not  only 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Abysiniauj  Ramblerian  and  lexicography 
ical  Johnson,  but  also  with  all  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of 
his  time.  It  is  so  with  all  well  written  biographical  sketches,  and 
especially  with  the  Memoirs  of  H.  More.  It  is  not  merely  the  main 
subject  of  the  memoirs  with  whom  we  are  to  form  an  acquaintance, 
but  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  in  which  the  individual  flour- 
ished— the  very  company  in  which  her  mind  was  formed — the  whole 
form  andpressurt  of  her  time. 

It  is  this  which  gives  so  great  a  value  to  the  study  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  illustrious  persons.  It  is  this  which  enables  us  to  pass  a 
just  estimate  upon  the  character  of  different  eras,  and  to  look  with 
a  conoparing  and  discriminating  eye  upon  the  different  epochs  of  the 
human  race.  But  although  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
Memoirs  of  H.  More  to  the  general  scholar  who  wishes  to  store  his 
mind  with  important  facts  concerning  the  distinguished  men  who 
trod  life's  path  with  her  together,  we  are  chiefly  anxious  that  her 
character  should  be  drawn  forth  from  these  memoirs ;  as  we  are 
certain  it  will  appear  to  every  careful  observer  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  With 
equal  truth  may  it  be  asserted,  that  whoever  induces  two  persons  to 
read  the  life  of  Hannah  More,  where  only  one  read  it  before,  will 
not  be  undeserving  of  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  excellence  in  the 
female  sex.  All  who  have  wives  to  cheer  and  console  them — 
daughters  whom  they  would  see  treading  the  paths  of  virtue,  reli- 
gion and  active  usefulness — mothers  that  have  watched  over  their 
cradles  and  given  a  happy  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives — all,  in  short,  who  would  wish  to  see  females  nobly  fill  that 
sphere  of  life,  for  which,  as  wives,  mothers,  daughters  and  mem- 
bers of  society  they  are  so  admirably  adapted,  should  rejoice  when 
an  individual,  like  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  can  be  held  up  to 
the  reading  community  as  a  model  in  nearly  all  respects  worthy  of 
strict  imitation.- 

These  memoirs  are  fortunate  in  exhibiting  not  only  a  specimen  of 
28 
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what  the  female  ehaiaeter  can  attain  to,  showing  that,  notwithatand- 
ing  the  cry  of  the  ewviouB  Jew^  females  are  b j  nature  capable  of  par- 
suing  that  lofty  and  vigorous  tenor  of  life  which  has  characterized 
the  other  sex ;  but  fortunate  also,  as  affording  to  the  perusers  of 
books  something  which  may  be  read  and  read  again  with  increased 
estimation  of  the  httter  haif^  and  with  new  views  of  the  sacred  im- 
portance of  life-^with  fresh  incitemcDts  to  bring  all  their  energies 
to  bear  upon  the  melioration  of  the  human  family.  We  felicitate 
the  fair  sex  that  they  can  point  to  an  Edgworth,  a  Barbauld,  a  Moie 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  shine  as  benignant  stars  in  the  literuy 
firmament — stars  whose  pure,  mild  and  modest  radiance,  though 
less  dazzling  and  obtrusive  than  that  of  the  sun,  yet  gives  beauty 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  absence  of  his  rays,  and  bends  the  eye  up- 
ward to  our  better  home. 

Surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  literary  and  scientific  ornaments,  such 
as  have  graced  no  age  before  or  since,  she  moved  in  her  own  proper 
circle,  attracting  and  attracted,  illumining  and  illumined;  per- 
forming, indeed,  less  distant  and  complicated  circuits  around  the 
centre  of  the  moral  system  than  larger  spheres,  but  repeating  her 
revolutions  with  astonishing  quickness,  harmony  and  beauty,  nerer 
eclipsed,  and  seldom  beclouded,  shedding  no  beams  that  did  not 
either  enlighten  a  wanderer,  cheer  the  desponding,  beautify  nature 
or  benefit  man. 

The  rich  mind  of  Johnson  could  gather  new  wealth  from  her  con- 
versation. The  subVme  and  beautiful  Burke  imbibed  fresh  enthusi- 
asm from  her  inspiration.  The  philosophical  Hume  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  her  genius,  and  the  learned  Gibbon  could  condescend  to 
weave  a  wreath  for  her  brow.  Even  Garrick,  the  only  mortal  wbo 
could  feel  and  act  the  Avon  Bard, — himself  a  Shakspeare  and  great 
as  Shakspeare's  self — even  Garrick  could  forget  his  favorite  Hamlet 
and  Lear,  and  win  to  himself  fresh  laurels  in  the  representation  of 
Percy,  her  masterly  composition.  Yet  with  all  her  inducements  to 
yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the  world,  and  bask  in  the  sunshioe 
of  princely  favor,  she  obeyed,  to  the  last,  true  as  the  magnet  to  the 
pole,  the  deeply  rooted  principle  of  religious  duty.  Her  whole  soul 
was  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Her  voice  was  always 
eloquent  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  and,  during  a  long  and  eventful  life, 
her  busy  pen  shed  rich  and  fruitful  thought  in  favor  of  human  na- 
ture. ^  F. 
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THB   GRAVIS   TARD. 

I  Leys  at  eyenin^*8  close, 
When  weary  with  the  world's  perplexing  ctre, 
To  wander  where  the  lilent  dead  xepoie 

And  hold  communion  there. 

How  deep  the  solemn  spell 
-    Of  nature,  watching  o*er  the  rest,  profound, 
Of  the  departed  multitudes  that  dwell 
Within  this  hurial  ground. 

Around  me  is  the  sea, 
Its  emerald  islands  and  the  city  towers, 
The  wood,  the  rock,  the  sun's  broad  blazonry, 

The  lowly  grass  and  flowers. 

The  breeze  is  passing  by 
And  parts  with  seeming  awe  its  elfin  wings, 
Stoops  to  the  bending  grass  so  soothingly. 

Like  sweet  imaginings. 

The  idle,  swan-like  sail 
Lingers  afar  upon  the  ocean's  breast. 
Waiting,  it  may  be,  for  the  lagging  gale. 

Or  haughty  man's  behest 

The  swelling  wares  heave  in 
From  'outer  depths,'  in  wide  encircling  reach. 
Weltering  along  with  one  perpetual  din, 

Then  dashing  on  the  beach. 

Night  comes  apace — the  hush 
Of  evening  steals  so  quietly  along, 
That  the  broad  sun  sets  with  a  burning  blush. 

His  dying  colors  throng — 

Around  the  gate  of  day. 
Where  gorgeous  banners  float  upon  the  sky; 
Pavilions,  temples  crowd  the  golden  way, 
With  fiery  turrets  penciled  oat  on  high, 

Too  beautiful  to  stay. 

The  majesty  of  time 
Is  all  before  me  in  this  broad  expanse ; 
Art,  nature,  vast,  magnificent,  sublime, 

Concentrate  in  my  glance. 

Beside  me  is  the  tomb. 
The  snowey  marble  and  the  swelling  mound, 
The  end  of  earthly  pageantry — ^the  doom 

Of  all,  this  burial  ground.  Marv. 

Portland,  March,  1835. 
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[For  Uie  Portland  £!agazine.] 
SWEAR    JIOV   AV    Alili* 

Swearing,  in  whatever  sfaape  it  may  appear,  is  an  alarming  eril 
in  society.  It  is  painful  to  see  how  often  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
respect  to  this  odious  vice.  We  imagine,  but  two  frequently,  if  we 
do  not  employ  in  conversation  or  ^vriting,  the  same  expressions  which 
are  heard  to  fall  from  the  lips  o(  a  drunkard  or  a  coxcomb,  parading 
the  streets  as  a  show-specimen  of  al!  that  can  disgust  decency  in 
human  shape,  that  we  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  profane  swearers. 
But  reflect  a  moment.  Swearing,  as  I  conceive  of  it,  is  forbidden, 
because  it  leads  to  a  free  indulgence  of  the  passion  of  anger,  and  to 
a  careless  use  of  the  name  of  that  adorable  Being,  who  has  giren  os 
existence,  and  on  whom  we  are  dependant  for  every  comfort  of  life. 
Many  shrink  from  uttering  directly  the  name  of  Deity,  except  in 
connexion  with  religious  subjects,  or  the  exercises  of  devotion;  but 
think  that  all  other  combinations  of  letters  which  may  give  vent  to 
passion  are  utterly  harmless.  I  pity  this  delusion.  Such  persons 
may  escape  the  reputation  of  a  profane  swearer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ;  but  in  the  eye  of  all-seeing  purity,  which  looks  not  to  words 
so  much  as  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  all  expressions  which  give 
vent  to  a  feeling  which  the  openly  profane  would  express  in  the 
vocabulary  of  a  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  or  the  once  fashionable 
dialect  of  a  navy  olflcer,  are  regarded  as  ofl*ences  against  that  holy 
scripture  which  says  swear  not  at  ad. 

But  to  return  to  the  tirst  part  of  the  proposition,  that  it  leads  to  a 
free  indulgence  in  the  passion  of  anger.  How  lamentable  it  is  to 
hear  persons,  of  both  sexes,  give  vent  to  the  bitterest  feelings,  in 

terms  which,  if  translated  into  the  language  of  a ^  would  appear 

in  the  garb  of  the  most  offensive  profanity  I  If  men  could  for  a  mo- 
ment look  upon  such  expressions  in  the  light  in  which  they  are 
viewed  by  their  spotless  Creator,  who  will  bring  men  into  judgment 
for  every  idle  word,  how  vividly  would  they  be  struck  with  their 
wickedness !  Strange  that  we  should  thus  deceive  ourselves  !  that 
we  should  give  flow  to  our  wrath  in  a  turn  of  expression  we  call  not 
profane,  because  it  diflers  from  the  words  which  have,  from  time  out 
of  mind,  been  appropriated  by  those  who  fear  neither  God  nor  man ! 
What  is  this  but  swearing  in  another  tongue  ?     Do  you  suppose,  if 
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we  should,  instead  of  using  the  same  words  that  are  now  so  frequent- 
ly employed,  make  a  different  combination  of  the  same  letters  and 
pronounce  them  with  the  same  emphasis,  that  we  should  pass  for 
guiltless  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  looketh  on  the  heart  ?  Or,  suppos- 
ing you  were  acquainted  with  several  languages,  and  that,  instead 
of  swearing  in  English,  you  should  express  your  anger  in  the  cor- 
respondent words  of  the  French,  Spanish  or  German ;  would  this 
circumstance  exempt  you  from  the  curse  pronounced  against  all  pro- 
fane swearers  ?  Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.  Whatever 
be  the  sound  uttered  by  the  lips,  it  is  the  heart  from  which  we  shall 
be  judged.  How  often  do  we  see  such  as  have,  for  decency's  sake, 
twoTH  against  swearing^  indulge  the  same  out-breaking  of  unbridled 
passion  in  the  stampi^ig  of  the  foot,  the  fiery  flashing  of  the  eye,  the 
smiting  of  the  fists,  or  by  the  unfinished  sentences  of,  by  the  eternal — 
hyaUthat'^8 — by  the  old — by  aU  thai^a  good  and  bad — by  ComwaUis — 
6y  gorry^  or  he  acts  like  the  old  Nick,  Every  one's  memory  will  serve 
him  with  thousands  of  similar  expressions  which  are  in  every  body's 
mouth,  but  which  are  inexcusable,  or  idle,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
must  be  regarded  as  mere  substitationSy  or  swearing  translated.  By 
indulging  in  such  expressions  we  deceive  ourselves  most  wofully. 
If  vengeance  is  taken  upon  an  enemy,  or  petty  ill  humor  relieved  in 
the  hour  of  trial  by  any  such  expressions  as  the  above,  we  must  be 
set  down  among  those  who  bridle  not  their  tongues.  If  the  gather- 
ing fires  of  the  heart  are  not  smothered  in  their  ashes,  but  allowed 
to  flame  up  and  crackle  on  the  tongue,  either  in  the  shape  of  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  or  nonsense,  they  are  but  the  varied  image  of 
the  arch  deceiver,  who  delights  to  come  in  a  form  the  least  suspect- 
ed by  his  intended  victim.  Many  a  fine  lady  and  circumspect  dea- 
con has  he  taken  in  this  polyglot  snare. 

But  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  viz  :  that  swearing  leads 
to  a  careless  use  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  Deity.  I  have  nothing 
to  gay  to  those  who  make  swearing  a  profession — who  seem  to  fat- 
ten on  the  expressions  which  make  us  tremble  lest  the  wrath  of 
offended  heaven  should  burst  in  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
guilty  wretches — who  consider  oaths  the  choicest  words  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  scatter  them  through  their  speech  like  costly 
pearls.  It  h  possible  that  such  are  excusable  on  the  ground  of  their 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  an  Addison  and  a 
Johnson  could  talk  more  fluently,  forcibly  and  profitably  than  they, 
but  who  could  not  use  lightly  the  name  of  their  heavenly  Father. 
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It  is  possible,  I  saj,  that  if  such  as  now  speak  half  English  sn^ 
half  demon,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and  rich  phn- 
seology  of  the  Eofi^lish  classics,  that  they  would  see  no  need  of 
turning,  the  leaves  of  the  swearer's  dictionary,  either  to  round  a  pe- 
riod or  to  express  a  thought*  A  better  education,  an  acquaintance 
with  good  men,  a  suitable  self  resipect,  and  a  right  view  of  the  eos- 
nexion  of  this  world  with  the  next,  are  the  only  means  for  iDdaeing 
them  to  exchange  the  language  of  fienda  for  that  of  the  gods. 

But  I  have  a  word  for  those  who,  though  shocked  at  profanity  ia 
its  most  usual  and  disgusting  forms,  as  it  fumes  from  the  throat  of 
the  reeling  tar,  pours  like  destroying  lava  from  a  gentlemanly  officer, 
or  is  awkwardly  imitated  by  the  idle,  dissipated,  pitiable,  street- 
made  youth  of  an  over-grown,  wicked  city, — carelessly  indulge  is 
the  use  of  words,  in  connexion  with  the  most  trivial  subjects,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  dissipate  that  solemn  awe  which  should  accom- 
pany the  utterance  of  every  word  on  epithet  which  is  cither  to  raise 
in  the  mind  the  image  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  to  be  employed  is 
connexion  with  the  soul's  highest  interests.  There  are  those,  I  saj, 
who  interweave  in  a  political  harangue,  or  a  familiar  letter,  or  t 
common  discourse,  words  which  they  find  the  most  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed when  praying'with  a  dying  friend,  imploring  a  blessing  upon 
a  darling  child,  or  entreating  pardon  in  secret  for  their  own  aggra- 
vated offences. 

I  had  intended  here  to  introduce  specimens  of  a  careless  use  of 
sacred  phraseology  as  we  find  it  in  books,  newspapers  and  common 
conversation.  But  the  instances  are  so  numerous  and  fresh  in  every 
mind,  that  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  ;  and  besides,  I  feel  the  great- 
est reluctance  in  bringing  forward,  even  for  illustration  oinegoixet 
profanity^  those  expressions  by  which  we  should  hold  converse  with 
God  and  not  with  man. 

But  if  it  is  an  admitted  evil  to  employ  in  common  parlance  sa- 
cred expressions,  how  shall  this  evil  be  remedied  ?  I  answer,  every 
man  must  be  a  reformer,  and  consider  that  his  example  ij  to  affect 
others.  He  must  begin  by  omitting  to  say,  "  God  knows  I  meant  no 
harm",  "God  forbid  that,  &c.",  "God  bless  me".  Don't  for 
God's  sake",  and  the  like.  For  when  respectable  persons,  [I  Iit« 
to  underscore  some  words]  are  in  a  habit  of  using  such  terms,  their 
manner  will  be  imitated  by  the  young  and  perhaps  less  respectable, 
who  wish  to  impart  more  energy  to  expression  upon  subjects  of  a 
lower  order.     And  thus  by  degrees  they  easily  slide  from  a  compar- 
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fttively  innocent  use  of  fbe  same  words,  into  open  and  reckless  pro- 
fiDity.    The  gradation  from  good  to  bad  is  easy. 
FacUis  descensvs  Avemi. 

Eyery  man  must  be  a  reformer  by  giving  a  direct  rebuke  to  those 
within  his  influence.  It  is  common  to  hear  good  men  lecturing 
others  in  the  streets  whom  they  may  happen  to  see  abusing  their 
oxen  or  horses ;  but  seldom  have  they  independence  enough  to  re- 
prove them  for  profanity.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  respectable  men, 
not  profane  themselves,  to  pass  hours  in  the  society  of  those  who 
cannot  or  wiU  not  speak  without  an  oath,  and  yet  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce upon  them  the  least  restraint.  Aye,  boys  in  the  streets  will 
rehearse  their  disciplinary  lessons  in  this  abominable  vice,  with  their 
clergyman  on  the  one  hand  and  his  deacon  on  the  other.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  all  this  is  not  right.  If  any  one  is  to  come  forward 
to  pot  down  vice,  it  should  be  he  who  has  the  greatest  iqfluence  in 
religious  example,  and  such  an  one  should  administer  the  reprimand 
OD  the  spot.  The  pulpit,  the  newspaper,  the  indirect  way,  will  not 
do.  It  must  be  said  directly  to  the  oflender,  mariy  thou-  art  lowering 
thyself  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  and  sinning  against  that  Being  who 
hMs  the  pulse  of  life  at  his  disposal.  In  short,  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  good  to  put  profane  swearing  on  a  level  with  lying  and  stealing, 
and  to  make  it  indispensable  to  a  person's  being  admitted  to  respect- 
ahle  society,  that  he  should  not  even  be  suspected  of  using  any  lan- 
gnage  but  that  of  a  gentleman. 

There  are  men  who  will  not  have  in  their  employ  a  person  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits;  but  who  never  think  of  mak- 
ing the  enquiry  whether  he  is  in  the  practice  of  taking  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God  in  vain.  Nay,  they  will  work  side  by  side,  week 
in  and  week  out,  with  the  open  blasphemer,  but  avoid,  as  they  would 
the  neighborhood  of  the  poisonous  Upas  tree,  the  person  who  in- 
dulges in  a  moderate  glass  of  wine.  What  shall  be  said  of  such? 
Why,  that  they  have  more  respect  for  the  rules  of  a  human  society 
than  for^the  laws  of  the  eternal  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  blame 
these  same  persons  for  discouraging  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
But  I  do  blame  them  if  they  do  not  say  to  their  workmen  the  mo- 
ment they  find  them  guilty  of  profanity  in  tiny  shape,  sirs,  you  must 
either  leave  off  swearing  or  leave  off  work.  If  my  business  cannot 
prosper  with  the  bottle  in  one  hand  and  the  tool  in  the  other,  neither 
can  it  succeed  with  your  implements  in  both  hands  and  curses  on 
your  lips.  N  F. 
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Tbi  PRiircxss  OF  Bkouiite,  Bf  Lady  Morgan*^ A  certain  young  dandj  of  tlie  dtf^ 
afler  taking  a  quarter's  lessons  in  French,  went  on  a  visit  into  the  coantiy,  and 
undprtook  to  edify  some  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  display  of  his  recent  attaixunents. 
Opening  a  yolumc  of  Telemachus,  he,  with  grave  confidence,  read  offa  page  npidij 
and  with  a  brood  English  pronunciation.  His  auditors,  who  understood  aa  roach 
of  the  author  as  the  reader,  which  was  not  one  wurd,  sat  perfectly  astonished  at 
the  erudition  of  their  visiter,  who  plumed  himself  ainaziogly  thereaU  Is  it  not 
surprising  ?  said  a  young  girl  to  the  grandfather  of  the  dandy,  who  had  listewd 
gravely  to  the  exprc'ssiens  of  respectful  odmiration  lavished  on  the  young  man. 
When  I  have  learned  French  1  can  tell  better,  said  the  shrewd  farmer,  eying  the 
dandy  suHpiciously  ;  all  of  which  goes  to  suy,  that  as  wc  know  notliing  about  tbe 
state  of  the  arts  in  Belgium,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  L^dy  Morgan 
is  in  truth  a  most  learned  connoisseur  in  them,  or  not.  When  we  are  oorselfe* 
a  judge,  we  will  judge  of  her.  At  any  rate  she  talks  learnedly,  and  has  woven 
in  one  of  the  best  of  her  tales  as  a  connecting  link  to  criticism  on  pictures  and 
fragments  of  Belgian  history.  Like  most  of  her  other  books,  her  principal  female 
character  is  flitting  about  under  various  disguises,  mystif^-ing  her  hero  witboat 
any  apparent  purpoiie,  and  leading  him  about  with  an  invisible  influence,  from 
England  to  France  and  on  to  Belgium.  We  must  say  this  for  the  talented  lady 
Morgan,  whatever  extravagant  pretensions  she  may  have  ;  she  places -qome  splendid 
pictures  before  the  reader  ;  and  her  characters  arc  never  insipid;  though  no  person 
would  mistake  them  for  angels. 

Recollections  or  a  Hou^ekkeper,  By  Mrs.  Clarissa  Paclcard. — This  beauti- 
ful volume,  (delicately  beautiful  in  its  binding,)  is  one  of  the  most  Interestii^ 
little  books  we  have  seen  this  yi^ar.  Those  who,  like  us,  have  neglected  to  read 
it  till  now,  would  do  wisely  to  get  it.     It  is  to  be  found  at  Colman  4'  Chiabola's. 

Codman's  Sale  of  Paintings. — We  find  a  catalogue  of  Codman's  Paintingv 
on  our  table,  which  arcofl^ered  for  sale  at  his  rooms  in  Middle-street.  The  collec- 
tion contains  tliirty  pictures,  all  worth  double  the  price  attached  to  them  by  the 
artist.  Among  them  are  the  *  Pirate's  Retreat,'  and  a  scene  from  Scott's  novel  of 
Rob  Roy,  a  beautiful  picture,  with  one  of  his  best  efl^orts  at  wild  and  pic- 
turesque dcenery,  and  where  Hellen  McGreggor  is  represented  as  ordering Mona 
to  be  thrown  from  the  precipice.  Cod  man  improves  yearly  in  his  profession,  and 
his  encouragement  should  increase  with  his  excellence.  Most  earnestly  we  re- 
quest such  of  our  readers,  as  hive  it  in  their  power^  to  visit  the  artist's  rooms  and 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  paintings  in  question.  To  such  there  can  be  little  need  of 
our  recommendation.  The  people  of  Portland  always  do  rally  round  their  towns- 
man at  his  spring  sales.  We  fear  no  backwardness  on  their  part.  But  his  piclaiw 
should  be  scattered  universally  in  the  slate.  The  people  of  Augusta  and  Hallowell 
should  join  us.  Their  houses  need  the  ornament  of  paintings  as  well  as  ours.  We  Iutc 
also  great  faith  in  the  taste  of  the  good  people  of  Bangor,  and  advise  the  forward- 
ing of  a  number  of  chances  thither  for  sale.  A  city  that  supports  literature  » 
well,  we  are  certain,  will  extend  a  helping  hand  to  so  promising  an  artist  h 
our  confidence  of  this  we  will  at  least  Uke  the  responsibility  of  advising  him  to  try 
them ;  and  though  they  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves, 
we  hope  they  will  be  willing  to  take  our  word  for  the  excellence  of  the  coUectioa, 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  best  connoisseurs. 
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THIS  BRIOAI«9   TBROirx:,   AND  SCAFFOLD. 

"  Wo  are  not  the  firdt, 
Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst. 
*        •        *        •        For  thee  am  I  cast  down ; 
Mjsclf  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown." — King  Lear. 

In  a  circular  chamber,  high  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  Sionhouse, 
the  youthful  bride  of  Lord  Dudley  was  seated.  Foreign  and  do- 
mestic luxuries  had  been  brought  into  requisition  by  her  ambitious 
father-in-law,  to  embellish  and  beautify  that  bower,  and  make  it 
worthy  of  its  lovely  inmate.  Well  had  the  proud  Northumberland 
succeeded  in  his  attempt ;  for  in  England  there  was  not  a  more 
magnificent  apartment  than  that.  Bright  trees  and  mouldering  ruins 
were  correctly  pictured  on  the  rich  brown  tapestry  hanging  in  full 
drapery  along  the  walls,  and  the  heavy  wood-work  about  the  deep 
casements  was  wrought  by  expert  workmen  into  a  just  semblance 
of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  rough  beams  found  in  almost  every 
apartment  of  the  realm,  were  here  converted  into  massy  vines  of 
lea?es  and  fruit,  polished  into  rich  harmony  with  the  magnificent 
famiture  of  the  room.  Heavy  chairs,  cushioned  with  purple  velvet, 
were  ranged  about  the  edges  of  the  floor,  left  bare  by  a  carpet  of 
mingled  colors,  so  soft  in  its  texture  that  it  yielded  like  spring  moss 
lo  the  light  footsteps  of  its  beautiful  owner.  There  was  a  virginal 
and  an  ancient  lyre  in  the  apartment,  and  golden  or  gem-claspcd 
books  loaded  several  tables  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
different  nations.  Retiring  from  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
stained  windows,  that  cast  a  gleam  even  on  her  pure  beauty,  the 
girl-bride  had  thrown  open  a  casement  and  placed  herself  beside  it, 
and  was  intensely  occupied  by  the  contents  of  a  richly-bound  book 
opened  before  her.  Incommoded  by  the  warmth  of  her  ermine-lined 
robe,  she  had  thrown  it  back  from  her  neck,  and  the  fresh  morning 
28 
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light  poured  full  over  her  polished  shoulders  and  classical  head, 
rendering  her  pearly  complexion  almost  dazzlingly  pure.  Her  black 
hair  was  parted  smoothly  from  her  forehead,  somewhat  in  the  fash- 
ion  of  the  present  day,  and  ornamented  only  by  a  doable  string  of 
orient  pearls.  A  diamond  or  a  ruby  would  have  been  out  of  place 
on  a  being  whose  beauty  lay  in  the  most  transcendent  purity  of  look, 
speech  and  motion.  One  tiny  foot,  from  which  the  slipper  hit! 
fallen,  pressed,  with  its  rose-colored  stocking,  an  embroidered 
foot-stool.  Her  forehead  rested  on  one  little  hand,  and  the  other 
with  its  marriage-ring  hung  over  the  arm  of  her  chair.  So  deeply 
was  she  immersed  in  study,  that  unobserved,  a  door  on  her  right 
opened,  and  a  gaily  dressed  youth  stood  gazing  with  looks  of  grati- 
fied admiration  upon  her. 

For  several  moments  the  boy  stood  unheeded  by  the  door ;  then 
gliding  softly  over  the  yielding  carpet  he  stole  to  the  seat  of  his 
bride,  and  with  a  mischievous  smile  touched  her  neck  with  bis 
jeweled  finger;  then  he  burst  into  a  gay  laugh  as  his  beautifol  wife 
started  up,  drew  the  robe  hastily  over  her  shoulders  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  blushing  and  half  weeping  with  mortification.  Compas- 
sionating her  painful  confusion  he  checked  his  mirth,  and  strove  to 
conceal  the  struggling  smile  on  his  lips  by  bending  gallantly  to 
replace  the  stray  slipper  on  her  foot,  saying  as  he  bowed  his  knee, 
'  So  my  lady-bird  has  flown  to  her  cage  again,  to  feed  on  crumbs 
scattered  by  churchmen  or  leeches,  and  left  her  poor  mate  to  his 
solitary  pastimes.  I  shall  go  with  a  complaint  to  your  fellow  stu- 
dent, the  king,'  he  continued,  grasping  the  little  foot  and  turning 
his  glowing  face  to  the  soft  hazel  eyes  bent  affectionately  upon  hiou 

^  And  he,'  answered  his  smiling  bride,  ^  would  perchance  counsel 
the  restive  eagle  to  cage  himself  awhile  with  the  mate  he  so  rates, 
and  partake  of  her  book-lore,  in  lieu  of  shooting  arrows  at  a  useless 
target — think  ye  he  would  not  ? ' — and  with  a  half  blush  she  play- 
fully touched  his  upturned  forehead  with  the  tip  of  her  taper  finger. 
The  happy  boy  grasped  her  hand  and  pressed  it  eagerly  to  his  lips — 
then  springing  up  he  dashed  together  the  volume  she  had  been 
reading,  and  throwing  his  arm  about  her  waist,  drew  her  to  the 
open  window,  exclaiming,  '  Look  forth,  fair  hook-worm,  and  say,  if 
you  can,  that  this  beautiful  cage,  gilded  by  my  gracious  father, 
doubtless  for  some  of  his  own  wise  purposes,  is  more  inviting  than 
this  glorious  expanse  of  country,  with  the  broad  sky  bending  over 
it,  so  blue  and  bright,  where  forests,  vallies  and  hills  are  rejoicing 
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in  their,  as  yet,  unshaken  dew,  where  the  cattle  are  just  rousing 
themselvea  from  their  night's  rest,  and  the  light  air  is  vocal  with 
bird-songs.  See  how  the  rbing  sun  is  lighting  up  the  )nist-capj>ed 
moyntains,  turning  them  to  giants,  crested  with  brilliants  and  clothed 
in  purple  and  gold ;  and  the  river  in  the  valley,  how  it  sparkles 
along,  flinging  off  light  like  a  living  thing.  There,  at  our  feet,  is  the 
hxinting  forest — £ee !  bow  the  steady  wind  is  lifting  up  the  green 
leaves  iu  a  mass  like  an  immense  robe.  I  have  seen  fine  sport  among 
ihose  oaks ;  but  now  th^  deer  stand  still  and  stare  at  me  with  their 
great  eyes,  as  if  they  knew  I  had  linked  myself  to  a  pretty  dame,  who 
forswears  both  horse  and  hound.  Look  yonder — by  my  faith,  that  gal- 
lant buck  has  bounded  from  the  covert  of  the  trees  three  times  while 
I  have  been  speaking— such  boldness  stirs  my  spirit.  We  will  run 
him  down,  sweet  wife,  and  your  own  white  hands  shall  let  the  blood 
from  his  throat — what,  say  you  nay? — ^then  per-force  you  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  river's  brink,  where  the  hazel  bushes  are  tangled 
together,  and  flowers  cluster  under  them  so  sweetly.  See,  I  have 
brought  some  to  woo  you  forth,  they  will  look  so  beautiful  on  that 
neck  of  thine;'  and  with  a  roguish  smile  he  took  a  bunch  of 
ematl  crimson  flowers  from  his  bosom  and  gave  them  to  her.  She 
examined  them  a  moment,  and  then  gravely  smiling  dropped  Ihcm 
Oom  the  casement. 

The  smile  passed  from  Dudley's  face,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep  mor- 
tiBcation  he  said,  '  If  neither  wish  nor  token  will  win  me  your  com- 
panionship, I  must  e'en  seek  my  sport  alone ; '  and  with  an  awk- 
ward attempt  at  dignifled  displeasure,  he  turned  toward  the  door. 

Li9Ay  Jane  placed  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  and  taking  one  of 
the  flowers  that  had  fallen  on  the  casement,  said,  '  Nay,  my,  lord, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  good  iu  the  sciences,  for 
the  pursuit  of  which  you  condemn  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  to 
one  of  them  I  owe  the  knowledge,  that  this  little  flower  contains 
poison  enough  to  deprive  us  both  of  life.' 

'And  is  it  indeed  true?  '  said  Dudley,  attentively  examining  it; 
<  one  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  finding  poison  in  you,  as  in  the 
cup  of  a  thing  so  beautiful. ' 

*  From  me  ?  Nay,  nay,  not  from  me,'  replied  the  lady  in  a  quick 
voice,  and  turning  suddenly  pale. 

Dudley  looked  at  her  iu  smiling  astonishment.  '  One  would  tJiiak 
my  jest  a  dagger,'  he  at  length  said,  'to  cause  red  lips  to  pale  t^o 
suddenly.' 
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*l  know  I  am  very  foolish,  very  weak,  Dudley;  but  your  words 
were  so  like  a  presentiment,  a  prophecy — ^nay,  do  not  laugh — Ihit 
old  man  was  a  terrible  creature,  with  an  eye  like  a  spirit  of  eril.' 

*  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ? '  said  Dudley,  now  perfectly  serious. 

<0f  an  old  soothsayer,  who  visited  the  palace  while  I  lived  with 
our  young  king.  The  Lady  Mary  was  present.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  expression  of  the  old  man's  face  when  she  gave  him  her 
hand.  He  dropped  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  coiled  serpent,  muttering, 
*  Blood,  blood.'  The  princess  frowned,  and  the  mild  king  shnmk 
from  the  dark  expression  of  the  man's  smile,  and  his  hand  trembled 
as  he  placed  it  in  that  of  the  prophet  Tears  softened  those  terrible 
eyes  as  he  pored  over  his  slender  palm ;  then  he  relinquished  it, 
muttering^  'As  the  spring-bud  thou  shalt  perish.'  He  next  took  my 
hand,  and  looked  on  that  and  in  my  face  pityingly  for  a  moment; 
then  he  bent  his  dark  eyes  on  the  Lady  Mary  with  an  expvess- 
ion  of  startling  anger.  '  And  is  it  even  so,'  he  said,  ^  the  lamb 
to  be  worried  by  the  she  wolf? '  The  princess  arose  and  left  the 
apartment  in  haughty  anger.  I  grew  bold  and  questioned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  soothsayer's  words.  '  Inquire  not,'  he  said ;  *  like  a 
bright  flower  shalt  thou  blossom;  but  vengeance  shall  come  like  a 
whirlwind  upon  thee ;  pure  and  beautiful  thyself,  yet  shalt  thou, 
like  a  poisonous  flower,  bring  death  to  all  that  cling  to  thee — ay, 
even  to  him  who  shall  gather  thee  to  his  bosom ;  death,  death,  a 
dark,  violent  and  terrible  death  is  in  thy  path,'  and  with  a  stately 
step  the  prophet  left  the  palace,  leaving  a  shadow  on  my  heart  that 
clings  to  it  like  a  pestilence ;  a  strange  and  appalling  feeling  of  mys- 
tery is  upon  me  like  the  brooding  of  a  dark  spirit  I  join  in  merri- 
ment, but  a  sad  remembrance  checks  me ;  music  has  no  spell  to 
win  away  the  presentiment ;  the  voice  of  that  old  man  is  in  my  ear 
above  all  sounds  of  meloily,  crying,  'Death,  death,  an  earlj  and 
terrible  death.'  I  have  tried  to  reason  myself  into  unbelief;  have 
wrapped  my  heart  in  human  lore  as  in  a  garment;  but  all  will  not 
do.  A  presentiment  still  clings  to  me ;  I  cannot  help  it.  A  word, 
such  as  you  but  now  spoke,  makes  a  coward  of  me.'  The  poor  bride 
ceased  speaking,  folded  her  arms  on  the  table,  and  buried  her  face 
upon  them  as  if  ashamed,  yet  relieved  by  the  confession  she  had 
made  to  her  young  husband. 

The  words  of  a  prophecy  so  terrible  might  be  easily  supposed  to 
oppress  the  mind  of  a  being  so  retiring  and  contemplative  as  the 
Lady  Jane  Gray.     Her  occupations  and  deep  researches  into  the 
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abstruse  writings  of  the  age  perhaps  strengthened  the  unhappy  feel- 
ing ;  but  to  one  like  Dudley,  whose  thoughts  seldom  settled  long 
on  any  subject,  and  never  on  an  unpleasant  one,  these  feelings  in  his 
wife  was  a  matter  of  merriment,  scarce  worthy  of  a  moment's  seri- 
ous consideration.  He  however  suppressed  his  desire  to  smile  in 
his  compassion  for  the  diseased  state  of  his  young  wife's  mind ;  and 
w^ith  such  arguments  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  might  he  supposed  to  use, 
exerted  himself  to  do  away  with  the  presentiment,  so  strongly 
dwelling  on  her  overworked  brain.  The  Lady  Jane  was  soothed  hy 
the  assiduous  tenderness,  rather  than  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
her  husband.  The  very  confusion  of  her  hidden  feelings  carried  its 
good  effect  on  her  spirits.  With  a  sudden  reaction  of  feeling  her 
face  brightened ;  and  when  Dudley  again  entreated  her  to  ride  forth, 
she  readily  assented,  and  left  the  room  to  summons  her  tirewo- 
man to  make  an  alteration  in  her  dress.  The  impatient  hushand 
meantime  tossed  over  the  heavy  books,  and  touched  the  virginal 
with  fingers  so  nide,  that  he  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears  to  shut 
out  the  discordant  sounds,  and  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  open  win- 
dow for  relief.  Several  grooms  were  in  the  court  below,  two  lead- 
ing about  their  master's  horse  and  the  Lady's  palfrey,  and  the  oth- 
ers holding  the  hounds  in  their  leashes  ready  for  the  hunt.  Dudley 
called  to  the  keepers  to  kennel  the  dogs,  which,  indignant  at  losing 
their  sport,  struggled  and. barked  furiously.  The  young  lord  leaned 
his  slight  form  half  out  of  the  open  window,  in  his  eagerness  to 
witness  the  battle  between  the  refractory  hounds  and  his  angry 
grooms.  The  wind  was  tossing  his  long  curls  ahout  his  shoulders, 
his  large  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  of  boyish  delight,  and  his 
half  shouting  laughter  was  ringing  in  the  air,  when  the  Lady  Jane 
returned,  equipped  for  riding.  Her  silvery  laugh  mingled  with  his 
boisterous  merriment,  when  one  of  the  victorious  hounds  threw 
down  his  keeper,  and  stood  barking  furiously  with  his  fore  paws 
upon  his  breast.  After  a  little  more  struggling  the  dogs  were  confin- 
ed. Dudley  drew  in  his  head,  wiped  the  tears  from  his  flushed 
cheek,  and  then  the  married  children  went  to  their  happy  pastime. 
With  an  easy  carelessness  of  state  Dudley  dispensed  with  his  usual 
retinue,  and  assisted  the  Lady  Jane  to  her  saddle.  It  was  a  bauti- 
ful  sight — that  young  couple  riding  forth  in  the  overflow  of  their 
happiness  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  beauty  of  the  early  morning — the 
graceful  and  somewhat  timid  horsemanship  of  the  lady,  contrasting 
with  the  gallant  bfiaring  of  the  young  lord,  who  galloped  by  her 
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side,  his  handsome  horse  caneoliBg  in  the  abundance  of  his  aninai 
spirit,  as  his  rider  now  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  side,  then  witli 
a  sudden  check  causing  him  to  rear  and  plunge,  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  conquering  in  the  presence  of  his  lady-love.  When 
content  with  this  display,  he  struck  into  a  short  canter,  and  togc> 
ther  they  dashed  into  the  forest.  The  antlered  deer  sprang  throogb 
the  thickets  at  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  singiag 
birds  fluttered  in  the  branches  orer-head  as  their  glad  Toices  dis- 
turbed their  melody.  Onward  and  onward  they  went,  with  hesits 
leaping  at  each  bound  of  their  steeds,  their  cheeks  flushed  and 
their  glowing  hands  tight  upon  the  reins.  Swifter  grew  the  speed 
of  the  hunter,  nimbly  flew  the  legs  of  the  palfrey.  The  forest  wi£ 
cleared,  and  they  reached  the  river's  brink,  weary  with  excess 
of  the  most  pleasant  excitement  in  the  universe.  They  -loitered 
away  an  hour  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  gathering  flowers,  talking 
merrily,  and  looking  as  only  such  young  creatures  can  look  when 
the  first  flush  of  happiness  is  upon  them.  Again  they  mounted  and 
rode  gaily  toward  the  castle,  he  with  his  doublet  crowded  full  <^ 
the  flowers  he  had  gathered  for  his  lady's  bower,  and  she  with  a 
cheek  faintly  flushed  like  the  first  opening  of  a  young  rose,  and 
a  brilliancy  lighting  her  sweet  eyes  that  spoke  of  a  heart  revelling 
in  the  excess  of  its  own  enjoyment. 

Who,  to  have  seen  that  married  boy  and  girl  on  their  return  to 
their  stately  mansion,  after  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  station,  and 
riding,  smiling  or  walking  together,  two  of  the  h^>piest  children  io 
existence,  would  have  supposed  that  he  in  a  few  months  would 
meet  a  violent  death,  with  the  bravery  of  a  hero  and  the  fortitude  of 
a  martyr,  shaming  the  very  strength  of  manhood  with  his  firm- 
ness, and  bowing  his  young  head  to  the  block  with  the  resignation 
of  a  saint?  Truly  the  waters  of  affliction  are  bitter,  but  their 
troubled  waves  convert  into  heroes,  martyrs  and  saints  those  who 
bathe  in  them  and  faint  not.  And  the  Lady  Jane  Gray,  the  young, 
the  wise,  the  beautiful ;  who,  to  have  watched  her  playful  smile 
and  graceful  motion  as  she  rode  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  brave 
youth,  could  have  supposed  that  she,  so  very  gentle  in  her  loveli- 
ness, was  doomed,  by  the  strength  of  sojil  slumbering  within  her, 
to  be  held  up  to  after  generations  as  a  most  perfect  pattern  of 
female  fortitude  and  christian  virtue  ? — that  she  was  to  go  down  ta 
posterity,  a  creature  enshrined  in  her  own  virtues,  a  redeeming  page 
in  the  history  of  a  great  nation  ?     Woman,  woman  ! — truly  she  is  a 
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miracle.  Pla^e  her  amid  flowers,  foster  her  as  a  tender  plant,  and 
she  is  a  thing  of  fancj,  waywardness,  and  sometimes  of  folly — an* 
noyed  by  a  dew-drop,  fretted  by  the  touch  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 
ready  to  faint  at  the  rustle  of  a  beetle.  The  zephyrs  are  too 
rough,  the  showers  too  heavy,  and  she  is  overpowered  by  the  per- 
fame  of  a  rose-bud.  But  let  real  calamity  come,  rouse  her  afiec- 
tions,  enkindle  the  fires  of  her  heart,  and  mark  her  then.  How  her 
heart  strengthens  itself — ^how  strong  is  her  purpose.  Place  her  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  give  her  a  child,  a  bird,  any  thing  she  loves  or 
pities  to  protect,  and  see  her,  as  in  a  related  instance,  raising 
her  white  arms  as  a  shield,  and  as  her  own  blood  crimsons  her  up- 
tamed  forehead,  praying  for  life  to  protect  the  helpless.  Trans- 
plant her  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  awaken  her  energies 
to  action,  and  her  breath  becomes  a  healing,  her  presence  a  bless- 
ing ;  she  disputes,  inch  by  inch,  the  stride  of  the  stalking  pestilence, 
when  man,  the  strong  and  the  brave,  shrinks  away  pale  and  affright- 
ed. Misfortune  daunts  her  not ;  she  wears  away  a  life  of  silent 
endurance,  or  goes  forward  to  the  scaffold  with  less  timidity  than 
to  her  bridal.  In  prosperity  she  is  a.  bud  full  of  imprisoned  odors, 
waiting  but  for  the  winds  of  adversity  to  scatter  them  abroad — ^pure 
gold,  valuable  but  untried  in  the  furnace.  In  short,  woman  is  a 
miracle,  a  mystery  ;  and  greatest  of  all  is  she  of  whom  I  write. 

As  the  young  couple  drew  near  the  castle,  Dudley  recognized  a 
numerous  band  of  retainers  in  the  court ;  and  he  knew  by  their 
livery  that  they  belonged  to  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  large  black  war-steed  was  being  led  about  the  court  by 
a  groom.  Dudley  drew  close  to  his  wife's  palfrey,  and  with  a 
mimicking  attempt  at  dignity  rode  onward  to  the  portal,  saying, 
*  Now,  my  lady  fair,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  a  homily  on  eti- 
quette, for  most  grievously  shall  we  have  sinned  in  my  father's 
opinion  by  riding  without  a  retinue.  Jane  answered  by  a  faint 
smile  only,  and  dismounted  in  the  court.  The  strange  domesties 
drew  respectfully  back  to  give  them  a  passage  into  the  great  hall, 
where  stood  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  with  several  lords  of  the 
court  in  deep  mourning.  The  Lady  Jane  on  observing  the  sable 
vestments  of  the  group  turned  deadly  pale,  and  leaned  heavily  on 
.the  arm  of  her  lord  as  he  advanced  to  welcome  his  guests.  North- 
umberland, on  seeing  them  enter,  stepped  forward  with  courtly  grace 
to  receive  their  greeting,  and  to  Jane's  astonishment,  bent  his  knee 
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reverentl J  before  her  as  to  a  sovereign.  Jane  drew  back  almost  ii 
consternation,  and  stood  breathlessly  staring  at  the  bending  duke. 
At  length  she  exclaimed,  ^Why  this  undue  homage,  my  lord?  mi 
oh,  why  these  sables  ?' 

^  The  sables,'  replied  Northumberland,  ^  are  badges  of  mauming 
for  Edward,  our  late  king.  The  homage  is  offered  in  humble  duty 
to  his  successor.' 

^  But  that  successor  am  not  I,  and  wherefore  is  this  homage  done 
at  the  feet  of  one  who  should  in  duty  kneel  at  thine  ?' 

^  These  lords,'  said  the  duke,  rising  and  pointing  to  the  group  of 
courtiers,  ^  will  inform  you  that  our  late  king,  in  his  care  for  the 
true  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  has  appointed  the 
Lady  Jane  Gray  as  his  successor.' 

*'  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  will  not  consent  to  this  usurpation  in 
your  wife,'  cried  the  agitated  lady  grasping  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
who  stood  bewildered  by  her  side. 

^  In  good  truth  I  will  not  while  the  princesses  of  the  blood  live,' 
answered  the  generous  youth,  drawing  her  trembling  hand  gentlj 
from  his  arm. 

The  duke  knitted  his  dark  brows,  and  bent  his  piercing  eyes  an- 
grily on  his  son,  who  answered  it  with  a  look  of  defiance  struggling 
with  habitual  reverence. 

^  It  is  somewhat  strange,'  said  the  duke,  turning  with  a  bland 
smile  to  the  other  lords,  <  that  the  crown  of  England  must  go  beg- 
ging for  temples  to  rest  upon.  I  pray  your  lordships  pardon  me,  if 
I  seek  a  private  conference  with  my  fair  daughter,  and  leave  you  to 
the  hospitality  of  my  crown-hating  son  here ;'  then  drawing  one  of 
the  lords  aside,  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  led  the  Lady  Jane  firom 
the  hall.  Shexast  back  an  anxious  look  on  her  husband.  The 
courtiers  were  crowding  around  him,  and  as  he  bent  his  head  to  the 
whispers  of  the  duke's  friend,  the  first  budding  of  ambition  was  seen 
in  the  crimson  glow  burning  in  his  cheek.  With  a  fainting  heart 
his  wife  followed  her  father-in-law.  Entreaties,  promises  and  tears 
prevailed  over  deep  rooted  principle  and  natural  prudence.  With 
royal  honors,  but  aching  hearts,  the  young  victims  were  that  day 
conducted  to  London.         •  •  #  # 

The  morning  sun  was  struggling  through  the  dense  atmosphere 
of  London,  and  piercing  his  yellow  beams  through  the  deep  win- 
dows of  a  prison-room  in  which  Dudley  and  his  young  wife  were 
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confined,  mfter  tbe  friends  of  Mary  had  hurled  them  from  their  pre- 
earioufl  seat  on  the  throne — a  seat  which  had  yielded  them  only 
anxiety  and  regret.  Several  days  had  they  passed,  since  that  event, 
in  strict  confinement,  and  the  spirits  of  the  youth  had  sunk  into 
despondency.  With  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  he  was  seated  by 
a  low  wooden  table,  the  points  of  his  gay  dress  untied,  and  his  bright 
hair  falling  uncombed  over  his  shoulders.  His  white  forehead,  for- 
merly so  open  and  smooth,  was  now  shrunken  and  calapsed  with 
hitemal  agony.  His  breath  came  chokingly,  while  now  and  then  a 
hboring  groan  straggled  through  his  shut  lips. 

Opposite,  sat  his  victim  wife,  her  large  ^oft  eyes  fixed  in  deep 
sorrow  upon  his  working  features,  and  her  pale  lips  quivering  slight- 
ly with  suppressed  agony  at  witnessing  his  utter  prostration.  Every 
thing  bespoke  that  it  was  for  him,  rather  than  for  herself,  she 
grieved.  There  was  no  neglect  In  her  dress.  The  lustrous  hair 
yns  as  smooth,  and  the  dark  robe  as  neatly  put  on,  as  in  her  days  of 
happiness ;  and  though  she  was  very  pale,  it  was  rather  from  sym- 
pathy than  from  selfish  sorrow.  She  arose,  passed  round  the  table, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  behind  the  suffering  youth,  pressing  her 
white  hand  to  her  eyes;  when  she  dropped  it  on  his  shoulder,  the 
fingers  were  wet  with  tears.  Softly  she  placed  her  arm  about  his 
neck,  and  drawing  his  head  to  her  bosom  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  murmured  words  of  comfort.  Dudley  dropped  his  hands 
and  turned  his  face  to  her  shoulder  with  a  less  painful  groan. 
Just  then  tbe  tower-bell  sent  forth  a  sudden  sound  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  moody  spirit,  and  the  noise  of  coming  feet  arose  from 
tbe  pavement  below  the  window.  With  a  fierce  cry  Dudley  sprang 
from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  rushed  to  the  window.  His  whole 
hodf  trembled  as  in  an  agite  fit,  and  clinging  to  Ihe  frame  as  if  a 
gulf  was  beneath  him,  he  watched  the  guards  file  solemnly  along, 
and  listened  to  the  low  rumbling  of  coming  wheels.  They  passed 
in  sight,  and  there  in  an  open  cart,  Northumberland  was  going  to 
execution.  With  his  pale  hands  folded  over  his  black  robe,  and 
his  dark  hair  threaded  with  silver  lying  back  from  his  high  temples, 
the  old  nobleman  stood  uncovered  in  the  humble  vehicle.  Not  a 
mascle  of  his  pale  features  stirred ;  his  lips  were  compressed,  and 
the  concentrated  force  of  a  strong  spirit  burned  in  his  eyes.  When 
he  came  opposite  the  window  he  raised  his  head,  and  seeing  his 
children,  stretched  his  hands  toward  them  as  in  blessing.  With  a 
choking  cry  Dudley  threw  his  arms  wildly  upward,  and  fell  like  a 
30 
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detd  thing  upon  the  floor.  Their  prison  afforded  no  restoniive, 
and  the  hapless  Lady  Jane  could  only  sit  down  beside  him,  lift  ha 
head  again  to  her  bosom  and  deluge  it  with  her  tears,  as  she  watcli- 
ed  for  some  sign  of  returning  life.  When  Dudley  opened  hisejes 
it  was  feebly  like  an  infant,  and  his  pale  hand  hung  helplessly  o?er 
her  shoulder.  Though  very  weak  he  felt  soothed  and  comforted; 
her  heart  was  heaving  faintly  under  his  aching  temples,  and  her 
sweet  voice  was  whispering  of  resignation  and  religion.  Still  and 
silently  he  lay,  exhausted  with  the  fierce  storm  of  agony  that  had 
swept  its  hurricane  over  him.  As  a  gentle  nurse  she  quieted  him 
with  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the  soft  pressure  of  her  lips ; 
then  she  drew  a  bible  from  her  pocket  and  read  the  word  of  God  to 
him — ^its  promises  and  its  comfortings.  All  day  was  she  thus  ein- 
ployed,  and  at  night-fall  they  were  together  on  their  knees,  with 
clasped  hands  and  upturned  faces,  pouring  out  their  troubled  souls 
before  Jehovah.     It  was  not  in  vain ;  God  visited  them. 

Months  had  passed,  their  death-warrants  had  gone  forth,  and  with 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  the  young  husband  and  wife  were  separated 
before  the  day  of  execution.  Dudley's  summons  was  conv^eyed  to 
him  first ;  but  his  weakness  had  passed  away ;  there  was  a  strong 
power  within  that  had  converted  the  youth  into  that  best  of  all  he- 
roes, a  christian.  His  lips  were  red,  his  eye  clear,  and  his  voice 
unbroken,  when  he  made  it  an  only  request  that  he  might  see  his 
wife  before  he  died.  The  request  was  conveyed  to  her.  A  gleam 
of  joy  shot  across  her  mild  features  at  the  thought  of  seeing  that 
loved  one  again  on  earth ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  in  a  calm  voice 
she  said,  ^  Tell  my  lord  that  my  heart  is  nerved  for  death,  and  that 
an  interview  might  shake  the  firmness  of  both  ;  tell  him  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  in  another  hour  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  forever ;' 
and  again  she  returned  to  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  message  was  conveyed  to  Dudley.  ^  It  is  well,'  he  said, 
'  it  is  but  a  moment  and  we  part  no  more  ; '  and  the  brave  youth, 
strong  in  religious  faith,  went  to  the  execution.  Again  that  hoarse 
bell  was  swinging  heavily  in  the  air,  and  the  dismal  roll  of  wheels 
passed  by.  Jane  sprang  to  her  feet  and  rushed  a  few  steps  forward, 
then  checked  herself,  and  with  her  hands  pressed  hard  against  her 
heart,  listened  to  the  receding  tread  of  the  multitude.  For  half  an 
hour  she  stood  like  a  thing  of  breathing  marble,  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  stirring  a  finger.  The  bell  gave  out  a  solemn  toll,  and 
stopped  suddenly.     The  cold  blood  curdled  about  her  heart,  and 
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her  face  was  pallid  like  that  of  a  corpse.  Again  came  the  retumiog 
rush  of  the  multitude,  and  with  a  slow  step  she  advanced  to  the 
window.  Drops  of  hlood  was  fringing  the  edge  of  the  cart  and  drop- 
ping heavily  along  the  pavement.  She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  shud-. 
der  and  prayed  fervently.  A  spirit  of  sweet  happiness  hrooded  over 
her;  unseen  wings  seemed  fanning  and  expanding  her  heart';  she 
opened  her  eyes  again  on  the  decapitated  hody  of  her  husband^  and 
looked  long  and  calmly,  for  she  felt  that  the  spirit  of  her  guardiam 
•Dgel  had  left  that  form,  and  was  even  then  endowing  her  with  holy 
strength  to  follow  him.  When  the  guards  came  to  conduct  her  to 
execution,  there  was  a  pure  smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  face  was  bright 
and  glorious  as  that  of  an  angel ;  thus  she  went  forth  steadily  and 
BDsapported'  to  meet  her  death.  £d. 
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When  rosy  morn  with  living  light 
Rolls  back  the  clouds  of  cheerless  night, 
And  earth,  awakened,  springs  to  life^ 
Like  warrior  to  the  field  of  strife — 

Oh  then,  I  think  of  thee  ! 

When  from  the  noon-tide*s  sultry  beam 
I  turn  to  seek  the  shaded  stroAm, 
And  in  its  clear  cerulean  blae 
Thy  spirit's  emblem  pure  I  view — 

Then  too,  I  think  of  thee ! 

When  day's  last  blushes  gild  the  grove, 
That  echoes  back  the  notes  of  love. 
And  twilight's  sultry  tranquil  hour 
Sheds  o'er  my  soul  its  heavenly  power — 
Oh  then,  I  think  of  thee  ! 

When  night  throws  round  her  sable  pall 
And  dreams  thy  radiant  charms  recal. 
And  Hope,  like  a  descending  dove. 
Comes  with  tlie  promise  of  thy  love — 

Then,  then  I  think  of  thee!  O. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
MU8IC. 

MOBic  hath  charms  to  calm  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  hiimaa 
breast — to  make  the  diamoud  as  ductile  as  wax,  and  as  elastic  ss 
India  rubber — to  make  the  mountains  skip  like  goats,  and  the  little 
hills  like  lambs'— to  melt  polar  ices,  and  deracinate  the  fast  anchor- 
ed oak.  We  quote  from  memory  and  are  not  sure  that  the  aboye  is 
the  exact  expression  ef  the  poet,  who  has  said  something  on  this 
subject ;  for,  being  no  poet  ourselves,  we  scarcely  know  whether  we 
quote  poetry  or  prose ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  music  has  been  fairly  represented  in  our  first  period* 

Music  is  either  written  or  unwritten.  As  for  written  music,  we 
know  but  little  or  nothing  about  it.  But  take  us  in  the  imwrttfA, 
and  we  will  venture  to  hope  that  we  are  equal  with  you.  We  know 
little  of  the  crotchets,  quavers  and  semiquavers  of  a  Mozart,  Handel 
or  Haydn ;  though  we  profess  to  be  not  unfamiliar  with  the  risings 
and  fallings,  cadenzas,  shakes,  trills  and  adlibituras  of  nature's  great 
singiDg  book  ;  and  can  listen  in  breathless  ecstacy  to  the  harmony 
of  waterfalls,  the  recitativos  of  the  coMtarU  inconstancy  of  the  lire 
ocean,  as  it  plays  with  the  pebbles,  gambols  on  the  beach,  climbs 
the  steep  rock  or  lashes  the  projecting  cape.  We  can  appreciate 
music  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  whisperiug  of  the  leaves  of  the  for- 
est, sung  by  the  cricket,  croaked  by  the  raven,  chattered  by  the 
magpie,  chanted  by  the  birds,  squalled  by  children  or  babbled  by 
the  geese.  There  is  no  animal  that  walks  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet,  or  swims  in  the  ocean  over  our  heads  that  has  not,  for  our  ear, 
music  in  its  voice.  Every  sound  which  evinces  happiness,  even  in 
the  lowest  and  ugliest  of  organized  beings,  awakens  a  responsive 
chord  in  our  own  bosom.  Nor  are  we  unmoved  at  the  sound  of 
heaven's  great  organ  pipes.  For  when  nature  sends  her  electric 
spark  through  the  gas  reservoirs  of  the  broad  spreading  dome  above 
us,  and  stripes  its  dark  curtains  with  flashes  of  living  fire,  we  listen 
amazed,  delighted  arid  adoring  to  the  full  aerial  notes,  ^^  while  far 
along  from  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaps  the  live 
thunder." 

But  we  dislike  the  style  in  which  we  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
and  now  resume  our  subject  in  the  following  common-sense  manner. 

No  branch  of  education  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  music,  and 
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BO  one,  perhaps,  is  studied  with  less  success.  For  there  is  not  one 
in  fifty  of  those  who  undertake  to  learn  it,  that  ever  becomes  a  tol- 
erable performer  •  But  such  is  the  influence  of  fashiop,  that  almost 
every  young  lady  is  obliged,  as  she  thinks,  to  take  lessons  on  the 
pianofort,  guitar  or  some  other  instrument.  We  have  seen  so  much 
time  and  money  wasted  in  this  way,  that  we  cannot  help  giving  to 
the  public  our  opinion  upon  the  subject,  hoping  thereby  to  be  of 
some  service  to  parents  in  helping  them  to  discourage  their  daugh- 
ters from  a  wicked  abuse  of  their  time,  and  foolish  expense  of  money. 
To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  practice  of  allowing  every  female 
to  commence  the  study  of  instrumental  music  is  erroneous,  we  have 
ooly  to  enquire  of  good  judges,  how  many  of  them,  after  all  their 
pains  and  expenses,  become  good  performers  on  the  piano.  How 
many  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  confidence  as  to  be  able 
or  willing  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  a  friend  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  music — 
instrumental  music  we  now  mean — are  obliged  to  relinquish  it, 
either  from  want  of  capacity  or  deficiency  of  taste  ?*  And  if  you 
go  through  our  cities  and  count  the  pianos  covered  with  dust  and 
choked  with  cobwebs,  they  shall  tell  you  that  many  of  those  who 
have  teazed  for  a  splendid  piano  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  now  hate  nothing  worse  than  those  same  instru- 
ments, except  it  may  be  the  broom,  the  dusting  brush  or  needle. 
Many  of  these  pianos  cost  from  two  to  three  and  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. Add  to  this  the  time  wasted  in  practice  and  which  excludes 
nearly  all  attention  to  those  studies  which  every  one  can  profit  by, 
whether  possessed  of  a  musical  ear  or  not,  and  you  will  have  an 
amount  of  misspent  time  and  money  which  it  is  painful  to  think  of. 
It  seems  to  us  passing  strange  that  parents  will  not  weigh  this  sub- 
ject—that they  will  allow  their  daughters  to  have  a  pianofort  and  - 
lessons  in  playing,  without  any  previous  evidence  of  their  ability  to 
become  musicians.  Hundreds  every  year  run  into  this  foolish  ex- 
pense, because  they  have  got  the  impression  that  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  about  the  only  thing  necessary  to  a  fashionable  education. 
Aye,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  many  parents  are  willing  to  give  up 
every  other  branch  of  study  to  forward  their  daughters  in  this  diffi- 
cult science.  And  how  many  there  are  who  can  play  charmingly , 
but  who  cannot  write  correctly  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend — who 

*It  lias  been  said  b^  a  celebrated  English  music  master,  that  he  never  found 
more  than  two  individuals  in  the  largest  boarding  schools  In  England  who  had  a 
capacity  U)  profit  by  lessons  in  music. 
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are  ignorant  of  the  moft  intereating  facts  in  history — who  are  m- 
skilled  in  the  details  of  domestic  economy,  and  who,  in  short,  hare 
given  up  every  solid  and  useful  branch  of  education  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  admiration  at  that  instrument  which  makes  young  men 
admire  and  young  girls  long  to  imitate.  But  how  ailly  to  think 
.that,  because  all  can  learn  to  read  and  write,  thevefore  all  can  learo 
to  sing  and  play  !  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  if  eveij 
young  miss,  who  wishes  the  reputation  of  a  refined  education  should 
undertake  to  paint  like  a  Sully  or  a  Stewart  ?  Equally  ridiculous 
is  it  for  every  one  to  expect  to  distinguish  herself  in  music.  For 
the  number  of  celebrated  musical  performers  is  as  small,  in  compari- 
son with  the  whole  number  of  students,  as  is  that  of  distinguished 
painters  compared  with  all  who  have  painted  roses  growing  on  pine 
trees,  or  little  dt>gs  with  bird's  claws.  And  why  is  it  ?  Why  singly 
for  this  reason,  that  by  nature  they  were  not  intended  for  it.  Yoa 
cannot  make  a  skilful  surgeon  of  every  one  who  can  use  a  knife  at 
his  dinner,  nor  eminent  architects  of  all  who  can  fell  trees  or  lay 
bricks.     Non  cfmnia  po$$umua  omne$. 

It  is  a  fact  too,  that  all  who  excel  on  the  piano  must  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  practice;  and  ifthis is  necessary  to  such 
as  are  by  nature  adapted  to  this  fine  art,  what  must  be  required  for 
those  who  have  no  genius  for  it?  It  is  a  fact  too,  that  but  very  few 
of  those  who  excel  on  this  instrument  know  much  of  any  thing  else. 
It  is  a  factj  and  we  challenge  any  one  to  show  to  the  contrary. 
Recollect  we  say  very  few.  And  now  look  about  you  and  see  if  we 
are  correct.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for,  in  order  to  be  at  all  distin- 
guished in  so  difficult  an  art,  it  must  become  a  passion  that  absorbs 
the  whole  soul.  Therefore  we  look  with  compassion  on  a  beantifal 
young  lady  who  has  spent  years  at  her  piano  in  attempting  to  acquire 
skill  enough  to  entertain  her  friends  once  or  twice  a  week  perhaps; 
but  who,  notwithstanding  all  her  trouble  and  expense,  owii^  to 
natural  deficiency  of  ear  and  taste,  is  far  inferior  in  her  exhibition 
to  some  who,  from  native  impulse,  and  without  the  least  training, 
let  their  fingers  fall  on  better  chords  than  themselves,  and  draw  forth 
sweeter  and  more  stirring  sounds. 

We  fear  it  is  thought  by  some  ladies  that,  if  they  play  well  on 
the  pianofort,  they  shall  have  the  advantage  over  others,  and  that 
the  saying  of  the  poet,  that  she  who  hath  not  music  in  her  soul,  and 
a  good  piano  in  her  parlor,  is  fit  neither  for  a  daughter,  nor  a  sister, 
nor  a  wife,  will  never  be  applied  to  them.     But  we  opine,  the  opt- 
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m^rofthe  poet  to  the  contrarj  notwithstanding^,  that  they  are  great* 
ly  mifttaken.  For  if  they  arc  erer  to  become  wives,  their  music 
will  not  be  missed  as  an  article  of  famiture;  as  the  crash  of  crocke- 
ry ware,  the  fall  of  shovels  and  tongs,  and,  perhaps,  the  screaming 
of  children,  will  be  an  ever  ready  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  the  sound  of  a  piano.  And  if  they  intend  to 
remain  single — which  by  the  way,  is  a  superfluous  i/,  and  doubting 
the  propriety  oi  using  it  in  this  connexion  we  have  italicised  it — if 
they  intend  to  remain  single,  we  imagine  that  at  fifty  or  sixty,  they 
could  neither  amuse  themselves  nor  oblige  their  friends  so  well  in 
pounding  the  keys  of  a  shattered  pianoforte,  as  in  reading  an  inter* 
esting  book,  counting  their  beads  [if  they  prefer  that  form  of  reli- 
gion,] working  for  Dorcas  societies,  or  saying  good-natured  things 
about  their  neighbors — a  delightful,  commendable  and  natural 
amusement,  we  hope,  for  both  sexes.  [How  necessary  it  is,  some- 
times, in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  either  party,  to  speak  of  both 
sexes  together !]  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  no  remarkable  advantage 
to  a  lady  to  be  very  expert  upon  a  keyed  instrument.  She  is  not 
thought  the  better  of  for  it.  She  may  be  admired  and  flattered  on 
this  account,  and  be  called  upon  in  mixed  parties  to  play  for  others 
to  talk,  dance,  eat  or  drink  by ;  but  would  any  one  select  her  for  a 
wife  merefy  because  she  can  sweep  the  keys  of  her  pianofort*  more 
skilfully  than  she  can  ply  her  needle  ?  We  say  select  her  for  a  wife, 
though  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  by  the  word  that  the  unfair  sex 
always  have  the  privilege  of  selecting,  far  from  it ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  all  young  ladies  [if  we  had  thought  of  it  in 
season  to  have  written  the  words  and  old  ones  too  after  the  word 
ladies,  we  should  have  avoided  a  parenthesis,  which  is  like  a  stum- 
bling stone  in  the  path  way  of  thought]  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact,  we  repeat  it,  that  all  young  ladies  naturally  expect  and  sincere- 
ly wish  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  domestic  establishment  at 
some  future  day,  and,  that  they  diligently  and  praiseworthily  make 
all  they  do  and  think  bear  upon  that  important  object.  This  we  do 
not  blame,  but  rather  highly  commend;  for  we  would  wish  always 
to  be  among  the  last  to  find  fault,  either  with  the  dictate  of  nature, 
the  welfare  of  society  or  the  commands  of  scripture.  If  then  this  is 
and  ought  to  be  one  great  object  with  females,  it  becomes  them  to 
be  diligent  in  making  those  attainments  which,  if  they  get  married, 
will  render  them  the  most  useful  and  their  hu^ands  the  most  hap- 
PT*    But  will  music  alone  do  it }   Could  the  most  good  natured, 
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henpecked,  cringing  husband  upon  earth  listen  patientlj  to  an  over- 
ture  or  sonata  while  his  children  are  crying  for  bread,  shivering  witk 
cold  or  buried  in  dirt  ?  No ;  take  our  word  for  it,  young  ladie»— 
and  we  believe  we  speak  the  opinion  of  our  sex — your  husbands,  if 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  any,  [there's  that  uncivil  if  again,] 
will  be  glad  to  see  in  you  a  thousand  things  more  worthy  of  praise 
than  the  everlasting  clatter  of  an  untuned  piano.  They  will  be  glid 
to  see  you  so  well  acquainted  with  cookery  as  to  be  able  to  direct  or 
find  fault  with  the  cook  seasonably  and  with  the  understanding. 
And,  in  case  of  necessity — which  case  may  and  does  happen  in  the 
best  of  families  in  these  days  of  cotton  factories,  republican  self-  ^ 
dependence  and  equality — they  will  be  happy  to  find  jou  able  to 
manufacture  a  meal  by  the  efforts  of  your  own  genius.  They  will 
be  glad  also,  though  we  may  be  in  error,  to  see  you  in  possession  of 
such  mental  acquirements  as  to  be  able  to  take  an  interested  and 
active  part  in  the  management  and  education  of  your  children. 
They  will  be  delighted,  likewise,  to  find  you  ready  to  converse  with 
them  upon  the  various  subjects  of  science  and  literature  with  which 
it  is  not  disreputable  for  females  to  be  acquainted.  If  you  can  satis- 
fy them  in  these  and  other  similar  respects,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  They  would  much  rather  spend  five  hundred  dollars  to  bnj 
you  a  library  than  a  pianoforte.  The  sum  required  for  this  instru- 
ment, with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  music-books  and  lessons,  would 
buy  you  a  pretty  little  select  library  which  you  and  your  children 
may  read  when  time  shall  have  rusted  out  your  piano  and  stiffened 
your  fingers. 

From  what  has  been  said,  some  may  think  that  we  would  have 
all  give  up  their  music.  By  no  means.  We  wish  only  to  discour- 
age those  who  have  no  talent  for  it,  and  would  show  them  that  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  them  to  be  wanting  in  this  talent ;  but  that  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  wish  to  shine  in  a  department  for  which  by 
nature  they  are  not  adapted.  But  there  are  some  who  leani  music 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  It  is  almost  instinct  with  them. 
Necessity  is  laid  upon  th9m,  and  wo  is  unto  them  if  they  practice 
not  music.  Such  ought  to  do  it,  and  such  only.  And  now,  in  or- 
der to  soften  down  some  seemingly  severe  things  said  above,  we 
can  truly  say  that  we  have  the  honor  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
ladies  who  cannot  only  play  and  sing  admirably  well,  but  can  talk, 
write,  cook,  govern  children,  dam  stockings,  scold  their  husbands 
and  do  many  other  things  equally  necessary  and  becoming  to  good 
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wives.  But  such  examples  are  extremely  rare,  which  brings  us  to 
a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said,  that  but  very  few  of  those 
who  excel  in  music  know  much  of  any  thing  else. 

But  although  we  would  dissuade  from  paying  so  much  attention 
to  instrumental  music,  we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  ev- 
ery one  some  acquaintance  with  vocal  music  Not  that  we  think 
that  every  person  can,  by  all  the  practice  in  the  world,  become  a 
good  singer ;  but  that  we  believe  the  voice  capable  of  improvement 
and  that  all  the  attention  given  to  it  will  improve  the  speech  and 
effect  important  changes  for  the  better  in  one^s  manner  of  reading. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  who  might  not,  with  a  little  attention  and  no 
expense,  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of 
Tocal  music,  as  to  be  able  to  do  their  own  singing,  and  to  join  in- 
tellectually at  least,  in  plain  pieces  of  sacred  music  This  view  of 
the  subject  isVell  worth  our  consideration.  It  Is  a  matter  of  nation- 
al interest  among  some  communities;  and  in  Germany,  which  is  ta- 
king the  lead  of  all  nations  in  every  department  of  education,  the 
science  of  vocal  nrusic  is  required  to  be  taught  in  common  and  high- 
er schools  as  not  only  a  good  means  of  governing  the  same,  but  as  a 
great  moral  engine,  adapted  to  discipline  the  heart,  and  develope 
its  religious  susceptibilities.  This  practice  should  be  imitated 
among  us.  Every  teacher  ought,  if  capable,  to  give  instruction  in 
this  science  in  connexion  with  elocution,  and  make  it  a  regular  ex- 
ercise of  his  school.  For  we  are  sadly  deficient,  as  a  people,  in 
our  interest  in  this  subject.  Our  musical  societies,  with  all  the  ef- 
forts they  can  make,  can  hardly  draw  to  their  exhibitions  numbers 
sufficient  to  defray  their  moderate  expenses.  The  thing  ought  not 
80  to  be.  Every  good  citizen  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  foster  societies  whose  object  is  to  improve  in 
this  art,  and  to  train  up  performers  for  the  musical  service  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  towns  would  not  be  doing  more  than  their  duty,  if 
they  should  furnish  all  the  books  and  instruments  to  musical  associ- 
ations to  enable  them  to  go  forward  unshackled  in  their  good  work. 
We  rejoice  that  those  most  interested  in  the  subject,  are  beginning 
to  wake  up,  and  that  musical  schools  are  being  established  among 
08  as  nurseries  of  that  science  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  moral  improvement  of  society,  and  which  will  be  so  power- 
ful an  auxiliary  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
church.  F. 

31 
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THB    FABBWaiili. 

Ah,  why  thonld  I  iMTe  thee, 

Mj  own  shadj  home  ? 
Thif  thongtit  will  oil  grieve  m 

When  distant  I  roam. 
The  aweet  daja  of  gladness 

IVe  spent  in  thy  bowers, 
Will  deepen  the  sadnea 

Of  many  lone  hoars. 

The  roees  I  cherish 

Will  bloom  not  for  me ; 
The  yoong  bird  will  perish 

That  sings  in  yon  tree ; 
For  who  will  distribstte 

When  I  am  away, 
The  bread  I  contribate 

His  music  to  pay? 

1  shall  never  more  twine 

The  flowers  of  my  home 
With  the  wild  eglantine 

And  violets  that  bloom. 
In  the  thick-matted  grass 

Where  summer  winds  sigh, 
And  the  fresh  waters  pass 

In  their  melody  by. 

My  clear  silver  spring- 
That  gushes  so  bright 

With  its  low  murmuring, 
O'er  pebble-stones  white. 

And  soothes  into  sadness 
The  anguish  I  smother— 

Will  leap  on  in  gladness 
To  comfort  another. 

And  the  old  apple  tree 

That  sUnds  by  the  stream. 
Will  outspread  her  bovrs  free 

Where  bright  waters  gleam; 
The  red  blossoms  that  throw 

Their  sweetness  o*er  me 
Will  again  drink  the  dew. 

But,  where  shall  I  be  ? 

And  thou,  my  Canary, 

Continue  thy  song, 
Tho'  1  cannot  tarry 

To  list  to  it  long ; 
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Come  fly  from  thy  prison 

One  moment,  and  reit 
Near  one  that  haa  given 

Thy  food  and  thy  neat 

Thia  boaom  would  cheer  thee; 

Come  neatle  awhile, 
My  heart  beating  near  thee, 

My  lips  in  a  smile  ; 
Oh,  how  I  did  lore  thee  ! 

What.'  tear-drops? — anotlier? 
I  must  weep  above  thee, 

Thou  gill  of  my  brother. 

Farewell  my  loved  flowers, 

Farewell  my  sweet  home, 
To  thy  blossoming  bowers 

I  shall  never  more  come ; 
Farewell  lovely  songster, 

Dear  bird  of  my  care, 
I  can  fi?ed  thee  no  longer, 

"Fly,  fly,  firee  a«  air."  £o. 


[For  the  Portland  Magaiine.] 
PORTI.AIfD    PAINTERS. 

JOSEPH   T.   HABRIS. 

Here  is  another  of  those  obstinate,  persevering,  self-taught  men, 
with  which  our  country  abounds ;  people  who  start  entirely  unpre- 
ptred  and  unqualified  upon  a  trial  of  years,  and  oftentimes  upon  a 
trial  of  life  and  death.  Full  of  hope,  they  know  not  wherefore — 
fall  of  presumption,  or  rather  of  Yankee  confidence,  you  see  them 
breaking  away  by  droves  from  the  multitude  about  them,  hazarding 
bealth,  neck  and  character  in  some  new  career,  and  if  not  successful 
to  the  extent  of  their  hopes,  almost  always  more  successful  than  any 
boman  being,  who  foresaw  the  difiiculties  of  their  path,  could  venture 
to  believe  possible. 

In  the  day  of  revolution,  men  left  their  cattle  standing  in  the 
fields — their  ploughs  in  the  furrows — and  betook  themselves  to  the 
VMt  amphitheatre  of  nations,  the  place  of  battle,  and  became — every 
<H)e  of  them,  more  or  less  distinguished.     Greene  was  a  Quaker 
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blacksmith.  Putnam  was,  nobody  knows  what — a  strong-handed 
two-fisted  farmer,  who  loTed  the  smell  of  gun-powder,  from  his  yovth 
up;  and  learned  by  hugging  wolves,  wrestling  with  bears  and  shoot- 
ing crows,  a  very  respectable  sort  of  generalship.  So  in  other  de- 
partments. Our  eouBiry  is  foil  of  such  examples — ^they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  little  neighborhood.  There  is  in  hici  hardly  a 
distinguished  man  of  America  now  occupying  the  station,  or  follow- 
ing the  business  he  was  educated  for.  Lawyers  become  preachers ; 
and  preachers  lawyers.  Teachecs  and  taflors  and  coblers  become 
philosophers,  lawyers  and  statesmen — ay,  and  capital  specimens 
too  of  the  sort.  There  is  not  a  country  on  earth  so  fruitful  in  self- 
made  men.  In  no  other  is  U  m/b  indeed  for  a  man  to  leare  the 
business  of  his  father,  or  that  which  he  was  brought  up  to.  But 
here  it  would  seem  to  be  directly  the  reverse ;  no  man  appears  to 
thrive  here,  so  long  as  he  follows  the  footsteps  of  his  father— or  even 
the  first  profession  of  his  choice.  If  you  look  about  you,  multitudes 
may  be  found  who  have  been  successively  fanners,  millwrights, 
merchants,  lawyers,  preachers — ^lawgivers,  &c.  &c. — always  chang- 
ing and  almost  always  bettering  themselves  by  the  change.  Hence  our 
national  characteristics ;  our  want  of  patience ;  our  rash  headlong 
spirit  of  adventure,  whkh  we  call  enterprise;  and  hence  the  occasion- 
al wonders  effected  here — at  the  cost  of  innumerable  failures,  di^ro- 
portionate  sacrifices — and  everlasting  imperfections  in  all  the  subor- 
dinate details  of  business,  and  comfort. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  North  American — ^such  the 
character  of  almost  every  New-Englander.  It  arises  not  so  much  from 
natural  caprice  or  fickleness  however,  as  from  the  facility  with  which 
these  changes  are  made,  the  little  risk  accompanying  them,  and 
the  absolute  certainty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  here,  if  he  be  bat 
tolerably  industrious,  though  he  should  change  his  business  and  sell 
out,  every  six  months  of  his  life. 

But  while  these  are  the  characteristics  of  almost  our  whole  pop- 
ulation— ^there  are  particular  classes  who  are  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  for  their  presumption,  their  persever- 
ance (in  something  or  other)  and  their  success.  I  allude  to  the 
portrait-painters.  Go  where  you  will  over  this  country  and  you  find 
young  men  making  faces  by  the  cart-load,  without  understanding 
the  very  rudiments  of  the  profession — ^the  very  alphabet  of  their 
trade  rather,  for  with  most  it  is  a  trade.  And  yet,  wonderful 
as  it  may  appear,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  succeed;  and  take  the  whole 
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bodjr  of  OHT  portrait-painters  together,  we  hare  produced  more 
good  ones,  and  perhaps  I  migjit  go  so  far  as  to  say,  more  excellent 
ones,  within  the  same  period,  than  any  other  people  upon  earth  of 
three  times  our  number  and  wealth.  So  indeed  has  it  been  with 
our  shipwrights — our  mechanics — and  our  authors ;  but  of  all  these 
at  another  day.  Our  business  now  is  with  portrait-painters  in  gene- 
ral, and  with  Mr.  Harris  in  particular. 

BIr.  Harris  began  to  paint  faces  five  or  six  years  ago — they  were 
among  the  most  horrible  you  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  Little  indeed 
was  there  to  encourage  him.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood^ 
were  accustomed  to  nothing  but  horrible  faces — ^they  had  no  idea 
of  a  picture,  beyond  blue  eyes,  very  smooth  hair,  red  lips,  hands 
and  feet  much  undersize,  and  all  as  fiat  as  a  pancake.  There  were 
no  good  pictures  about — no  painters  for  him  to  associate  with — 
nobody  to  help  or  advise  him.  Yet  he  persevered ;  and  after  awhile 
perpetrated  some  atrocious  likenesses,  which  delighted  the  knowing 
ones  prodigiously.  Still  he  was  as  far  from  the  mark  as  ever — per- 
haps farther;  as  he  began  to  have  a  respect  for  the  opinions  of  peo* 
pie,  who  did  not  know  B  from  a  bull's  foot  in^painting.  For  a 
twelvemonth  or  so,  he  labored  under  a  correspondent  hallucination, 
which  led  him  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  the  author  of  this  paper  could 
saj,  [to  hazard  a  picture  or  two  of  his-— neck  or  nothing,  and  year 
after  year  too — ^in  the  Boston  Atheneum-Gallery.  There,  to  be 
sure,  worse  pictures  might  be  seen,  if  worse  were  possible-— or  even 
at  Somerset-House ;  but  still  they  were  not  worth  kicking  a  hole 
throagh  for  a  ventilating  fireboard.  Nevertheless  he  persevered ; 
and  finally  got  up  what  he  called  a  portrait  of  Jack  Downing,  which 
he  absolutely  ventured  to  show  at  Peal's  museum,  Broad*way,  New- 
York— a  city  by  the  way,  where  any  portrait-painter  may  always 
find  somebody  worse  than  himself,  and  enjoying  a  deal  of  patronage 
to  boot  Of  a  truth,  our.  friends  at  New-York  are — with  reverence 
he  it  spoken — ^a  sad  set  of  numskulls  in  the  matter  of  painting. 

But  in  the  progress  of  such  hazardous  experiments,  our  adventur- 
er had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  good  pictures— how  could  it 
he  otherwise  ? — and  though  at  first  unable  to  understand  them,  he 
began  after  awhile,  and  by  little  and  little  as  it  were,  to  see  Nature 
with  new  eyes,  and  Art  also ;  to  understand  something  about  composi- 
tion, color,  drawing,  light  and  shadow,  &c.  &c.  and  some  other  trifles, 
not  worth  mentioning.  All  this  time  however,  though  we  never  took 
the  trouble  to  tell  him  so,  lest  it  might  send  him  off*  to  New-York 
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again,  or  Paris,  or  London,  to  be  laughed  at— he  was  gradnalbf  ni 
certainly  improving^  And  now — after  six  years  of  diligent  labor,  lifi- 
wearied  experiment,  and  all  sorts  of  trial  and  hnmiliation,  he  hu 
got  into  the  right  path,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  distinguisli- 
ed  portrait-painter.  Let  no  man  disbelieve  this,  merely  because  he 
may  have  happened  to  see  certain  of  the  eariier  portraits  of  Mr. 
Harris — ^monsters  and  atrocities,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them, 
with  shadows  you  could  not  see  a  live  coal  through — or  stick  a  sail- 
needle  into,  and  lights  like  blisters  rubbed  down — ^what  we  say  is  true. 
He  has  just  ventured  a  still  more  hazardous  thing,  one  that  an  ex- 
perienced painter  would  have  trembled  to  undertake,  and  what  is 
yet  stranger — after  all  his  disappointments — ^made  a  very  capitti 
thing  of  it  And  what  think  ye  it  is — ^the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, or  a  child — the  two  most  difficult  things  in  nature — almost?— 
No,  but  a  group  of  no  less  than  five  youthful  women,  all  crowded 
together,  all  differing  in  age,  complexion,  stature,  and  character— 
and  all  either  handsome  or  pretty — take  it  altogether,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  ever  dreamed  of,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  almost  unmanageable  by  any  body.  And  yet  this  untaught, 
presumptuous  young  man,  has  made  not  only  good  likenenet  of 
each,  but  a  good  picture  of  the  whole,  (though  from  not  using  the 
softener  enough,  and  from  a  want  of  transparency  in  a  part  of  the  sha- 
dow, they  are  most  of  them  a  little  too  old.)  Need  we  say  more  ? — 
to  make  it  credible  in  Boston,  we  pray  those  who  are  acquainted  witb 
Mr.  Cole,  now  there,  to  allow  them  to  see  some  of  the  pictures  he 
used  to  value  himself  upon  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  particularly  one  of 
a  little  girl  in  yellow — yellow  all  over — inside  and  out — ^and  then 
say,  what  there  is  that  may  not  be  hoped  of  an  American  portrait- 
painter,  who  takes  up  the  business  of  his  own  head,  pretty  much  u 
the  young  man  did,  who  being  asked  by  a  first  rate  violin-player 
if  he  could  play — answered — /  danU  knaw-^for  I  never  tried — five  w 
hold  here  ! 

Let  Mr,  Harris  but  persevere— draw — draw  night  and  day — ^wdl— 
study  Nature — ^nature  chiefly,  and  painters  afterward,  or  rather  in 
connection  with,  though  always  subordinate  to  Nature,  and  he  will 
become  distinguished,  and  live  to  thank  us  for  all  the  scoldings  we 
have  favored  him  with.  N. 
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Thkrx  is  no  Bitoation  more  favorable  to  a  show  of  various  learning  and  intel- 
lectual power,  than  the  profession  of  a  clergyman.  Nor  is  a  preacher  necessarily 
shut  out  from  an  exhibition  of  learning,  though  his  main  object  be  the  conversion 
ofsools.  It  is  rather  his  duty  to  become  master  of  all  the  powers  which  can  be 
concentrated  in  human  nature,  as  they  may,  under  the  direction  of  religious 
principle,  be  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  great  work  which  he  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  perform.  There  is  no  art  or  science,  that  may  not  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute its  ahaxe  of  interest  in  religion.  The  broad  field  of  nature,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  exhibit  one  vast  text-book  and  commentary  upon  religion.  There  is 
not  a  bird  of  the  air,  nor  a  fish  in  the  sea ;  not  a  tree  of  the  forest,  nor  a  flower  of 
the  field  ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  nor  a  dew-drop  on  earth,  but  opens  before  him 
the  inexhaustible  store-house  offsets  in  natural  theology,  which,  blending  with 
the  revelations  of  scripture,  he  can  make  to  bear  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the  great  Being  whose  minister  he  is. 
What  interesting  facts  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  for  example,  which  enables 
him  to  go  through  the  work  of  creation  anew — and  to  analyze  and  re-construct 
the  great  globe  itself!  What  a  treasure  of  things  new  and  old,  in  the  life-giving 
fluid  in  which  all  creatures  are  immersed — ^that  element  as  invisible  as  Divinity 
itself,  and  not  an  unfit  emblem  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  this  unseen,  though  ever 
present, — this  unappreciated,  because  so  common,  ocean  of  breath  above,  around 
and  within  us,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being !  And  then  those 
illimitable  fields  of  astronomical  phenomena — those  race-grounds  of  stars  and  suns, 
covered  with  countless  beings,  and  perhaps  the  abodes  of  friends  who  have  lefl  us, 
wheeling  their  rapid  rounds  in  the  immensity  of  space,  yet  all  out-stripped  by  the 
eccentric  comet,  at  one  time  darting  athwart  their  oibits  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  playing  about  their  measureless  spheres  with  the  unsompared  swiftness 
of  light— at  another  shooting  off  into  regions  where  God  and  itself  are  alone,  riot- 
ing in  the  survey  of  the  very  outpposts  of  creation,  and  then  returning  like  the 
back-sliding  christian,  or  the  prodigal  son,  to  indue  a  fresh  robe  of  light  at  the 
fountain  of  day.  What  a  source  for  the  servant  of  €rod  to  baptize  his  soul  in — 
what  a  maganne  of  heaven-lit  thought  for  him  who  would  raise  our  contempla- 
tion to  the  author  of  all  things,  and  point  us  to  our  future  destiny  and  home  in  the 
skies! 

But  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  sources  of  knowledge,  which  may  be 
made  to  enrich  h£i  sermons,  the  labor  of  a  preacher  is  necessarily  great.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  hearing  two  sermons  a  week  flrom  the  same  man,  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  labor  of  literay  composition.  But  if  we  reflect  that  most  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  for  an  address  before  some  scientific  or  literary  association,  have 
fifequentiy  weeks,  months  and  even  a  year,  to  prepare  for  the  occasion,  and  that 
it  u  oflen  difficult  then  to  find  one  who  thinks  he  has  time  enough  for  the  prepar- 
ation, we  shall  perceive  the  amount  of  intellectnal  labor  performed  by  most  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel.    And  many  of  those  occasional  lay  performances  do  not  dls- 
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cover  more  of  reeetrch  or  of  mere  book  learnings  nor  are  they  tQperior  in  poiot  of 
literary  taate  and  elegance  of  a^le,  than  are  eonie  of  the  religions  dJeeoaisi 
which  aome  clergymen  write  at  an  average  of  one  a  wedc.    This  labor  of  thecfer- 
gy  haa  been  performed  for  ao  long  a  time,  that  we  have  ceased  to  estimate  ita 
its  proper  light.    And  as  a  consequence  of  this  wicked  exaction,  we  are  ensj 
year  undermining  the  health  of  oar  best  preachers,  and  rioting  mercilessly  on  thoK 
overstrained  efforts  which  oblige  them  to  lead  a  short  life  of  constant  crocifixka 
and  to  lie  down  in  a  premature  grave,  leaving  their  arduous  and  unappreciated  oA 
fice  to  be  fiUed  by  others,  condemned  to  the  same  short  round  of  ceaseless  toO.  \ 
This  is  an  unpardonable  and  unfeeling  cry  of  ervq/y  Aim,  ermc^  kim;  and, 
whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  is  plotting  against  the  life  of  him,  who,  like  tbe 
sacred  teacher  whose  livery  he  wean,  is  laboring  for  our  spiritual  welfare.    Aynj 
with  him,  say  we,  by  our  practice  at  least,  for  we  will  not  have  such  a  man  to  nik 
over  us.    Now  we  think  and  have  long  thought,  that  laymen  have  much  to  do  is 
remedying  this  abuse  of  good  nature,  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  spiiitBal 
guides.    We  are  to  consider  that  they  are  but  men  and  must  not  be  e^eelsd  to 
perform  more  of  intellectual  and  physical  labor  than  other  men.    For  we  are  ait 
of  the  opinion  of  some,  that  when  one  of  our  neighbors  has  been  set  tftat  fiv  fke 
ministry  by  the  imposition  of  handa,  he  has  only  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  inspin- 
tion  shaU  fill  his  heart  and  govern  lus  tongue.    The  scriptare,  upon  which  neb 
opinions  are  founded,  applies  not  to  us,  but  to  the  age  of  miraoles,[when  God  Ibb- 
self  was  obliged  to  organize,  and  operate  more  immediately  in,  his  small  school  of 
religious  teaching.    In  theae  days,  when  the  whole  earth  has  become  one  giat 
Lancasterian  school  of  religion,  the  work  is  to  be  left  to  his  momtors,  unetjontd  m 
we  hope,  by  lus  own  spirit,  but  destined  to  gain  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  tk 
brow, — ^to  become  fishers  of  men  through  watchings  by  day  and  by  night,  by  tbe 
mending  and  drying  of  their  nets,  and  casting  them  diligently  and  alternately  &ea 
either  side  of  the  ship. 

Our  good-sense  then  should  teach  us  that  we  are  not  to  require  of  our  miaii- 
ter  more  than  ens  new  sermon  a  week.  If  we  insist  on  two,  we  most  be  w'JSag 
to  support  two  minirterB ;  for  if  we  require  them  both  of  one  man,  we  must  siske 
up  our  minds  to  listen  to  one  indifferent  discourse,  every  Sabbath  at  least  Batve 
are  not  satisfied  with  two  sermons.  The  preacher,  after  toiling  through  the  ft- 
tiguing  service  of  the  day,  is,  by  many,  expected  to  hold  forth  again  in  the  eve- 
ning. One  would  think  that,  after  hearing  two  sermons  by  day  light,  the  reoMia- 
der  of  holy  time  might  well  be  devoted  to  reflection,  to  reading  the  Bible  w 
to  useful  conversation  with  our  families  and  friends.  But  such  is  not  the  opO' 
ion  of  all.  There  are  many  who  will  quit  the  bed  of  a  sick  or  dying  friend — kait 
children  exposed  to  fire  and  water  and  the  house  in  flames  over  their  heads,  ts  gs 
miles  to  hear  their  faithful  minister  tell  them  what  they  will  not  believe  in  thdr 
Bible,  if  indeed  they  find  time  to  read  it — ^that  such  as  provide  not  for  their  own, 
household  are  worK  than  infidels.  There  are  thousands  in  every  denominalMA 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  years  of  suffering  in  ceaseless  coughs,  slow-kiUiag 
consumptions,  suffocating  catarrhs,  lancinating  rheumatisms,  piercing  even  to  th^ 
dividing  of  joint  and  marrow,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  periodical  devolMB^ 
in  their  accustomed  haunts  of  religious  worship.  But  this  is  a  tender  point,  ani 
for  fear  of  ii^uring  the  prejudices  of  those  who  think  that  religion  consists  in  ga- 
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iii^  to  chuTcb,  and  that  those  who  hear  the  most  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  take  tlie 
most  steps  towards  heaven,  we  will  drop  the  subject. 

Bat  since  the  people  will  require  so  much  labor  from  their  pastors  on  the  Sab- 
bath, it  seems  stmnge  they  should  not  be  willing  that  they  should  lighten  their  bur- 
den by  an  exchange  with  one  another.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  in  these  days 
of  enlightened  Christianity,  the  servants  of  God  who  are  professedly  leading  their 
respective  flocks  to  the  better  world,  are  not  within  hail  of  one  another,  nor  able 
\o  gne  the  friendly  salute  of  walchman  uhat  of  the  night  f  What  a  relief  to  them- 
selves and  what  an  honor  to  religion,  if  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian  Min- 
isters could  imbibe  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  their  master,  as  to  be  willing  to  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  their  common  labor  of  love  !  And  may  we  not, 
might  we  not  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  present  sectarian  exclusiveness,  when 
the  last  trump  shall  sound  and  the  graves  shull  eject  their  dead,  and  the  -soul  as- 
some  its  spiritual  body,  these  distinctions  shall  be  no  more  ?  And  when  the  invi- 
tation shall  go  forth,  ''come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  ean  w-e  doubt  that  millions 
will  be  seen  starting  ftom.  the  ranks  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  caith  to 
enter  upon  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  feared  God  and  kept  his  command- 
■MBts,  whether  they  have  been  guided  in  their  earthly  discipline  by  a  Paul  or  a 
Lather,  a  Channing,  Beecher  or  a  Whitefield  ? 

There  id  no  subject  so  well  calculated  to  multiply  the  enemies  of  religion  as  the 
dissension  which  prevails  among  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ.  No  wonder 
that  some,  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  religion,  when  they  seethe  ministers  of 
the  gospel  marching  in  battle  array,  with  brandished,  flaming  swords,  against  their 
icilow-laboren  in  tiae  Lord's  vineyard,  and  whole  religious  sects  at  open  war  with 
each  other  because  they  have  not  the  same  number  of  articles  in  their  creed.  No 
wonder  that  religion  -should  seem  to  them  but  a  creature  of  the  fancy,  the  pro- 
«duct  of  the  "heat  o'er  pressed  brain,"  when  one  who  has  visited  the  poor,  clothed 
the  naked,  fed  the  hungiy  and  kept  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  is  denied  the' 
name  and  privileges  and  future  rewards  of  a  christian,  because  he  happens  to  be 
on  a  particular  side  of  a  geographical  line,  or  is  receiving  religious  instruction  from 
a  teacher  who  happens  to  be  called  Peter  instead  of  Paul,  Matthew  and  not  Mark, 
or  Beecher  in  lieu  of  Channing.  Can  the  friends  of  religion  complain  if  infidelity 
increases,  when  they  profess  holiness  and  hate  their  brother,  preach  peace,  yet 
carry  an  extorminating  war  into  the  very  heart  of  their  neighbor  who  draws  his 
rules  of  conduct,  his  consolations,  his  hopes  of  happiness  from  the  same  source  as 
themselves.'  'Be  not  surprised  if  infidelity  should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
fill  the  seas.  Be  not  surprised  if  the  Bible,  the  common  chart  of  our  salvation, 
iboald  be  trodden  under  foot  as  a  fabulous  tale, — and  society  be  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  and  religion  be  treated  as  the  mask  of  hypocrites  and  the  play-thing 
of  priests.  Be  not  surprised  if  the  hand  upon  the  dial  plate  of  the  moral  welfare 
ofonr  race  should  be  turned  many  degrees  backward,  and  the  progress  of  true 
holiness  be  impeded  and  crippled  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  millenial  period, 
when  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  yet  longer  and  longer  delay  its  dawn  upon  the 
earth. 

We  the  more  regret  these  religious  hostilities,  as  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is 
incalculably  great,  and  without  their  consent,  wars  and  fightings,  proceeding  from 
lust  of  sectarian  dominion,  will  never  cease  among  the  professors  of  that  faitli 
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which,  according  to  our  imperfect  notion  of  religion,  ought  to  unite  all  beiievefi 
under  one  shepherd  and  gather  them  peacefully  into  one  fold. — Tet  how  can  we 
wonder,  when  we  consider  the  range  and  nature  of  their  official  datiea,  at  tbe  im- 
mense inilaence,  which  the  clergy  are  capable  of  exerting  !  Are  tbej  not  to  k 
found  first  and  foremost  in  all  the  great  and  conspicuous  stations  of  oar  vaiioni 
institutions — presiding  in  our  seats  of  learning,  imbuing  the  budding  mind  witfa 
their  own  temper  and  spirit  ? — in  our  churches  blending  the  individual  asptiatioBi 
of  every  heart  into  one  great  offering  of  incense  upon  the  altar  of  religious  laith' 
— Are  they  not  our  advisers  in  health,  our  visiters  and  comforters  in  sickness  sssd 
our  faithful  monitors  and  attendants,  even  unto  the  very  door  of  the  tomb  ?  Give 
me  a  place  to  stand  upon,  said  Archimedes,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.  The  cler- 
gy have  this  foot-hold  which  the  great  mathematician  so  ardently  wished  lor. 
They  have  even  a  greater  than  his  dos  pou  sto  ;  for  their  fulcrum  is  the  heart  sad 
the  heart's  attachments  to  its  spiritual  interests.  And  with  this  fiderttm  to  tJie 
long  lever  of  their  tremendous  power f  they  do  move  the  moral  world.  Their  in- 
fluence is  as  universal  and  constant  as  the  very  air  we  breathe.  But  like  the  air,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  as  various,  unmanageable  and  often  as  injurlons  in  its  opeia&ios, 
differing  as  the  tropics  &om^  the  poles,  the  frigid-artic  from  the  scalding  equator. 
Here  it  gives  rise  to  a  power  as  merciless  as  the  northcnt  bear,  tcooring  tlie  earth 
in  search  of  what  he  may  devour,  or  to  a  sway  as  irresistible  as  the  Greenland 
whale,  sporting  amid  the  icebergs  of  his  native  element.  In  one  country  we  6e] 
it  come  over  us  like  the  gentle  zephyr,  wafting  on  its  bosom  the  sweet  odond 
heaven  and  the  fresh  incense  of  Spring, — sparing  the  bruised  reed  and  rekindling 
the  smoking  flax :  While  in  another,  it  visits  us  like  the  same  air  condensed  into 
the  furious  hurricane,  or  twisted  into  the  destructive  whirlwind,  strewing  the  bean- 
tiful  earth  with  ruin  and  death,  uprooting  the  peaceful  man's  fig  tree,  olive  and 
vine.  In  another  it  urges  their  followers  to  pave  with  their  crushed  bones  and 
mangled  flesh  the  path  of  the  bloody  car  of  Juggernaut,  or  obliges  the  mother  to 
fling  her  darling  babe,  her  second  self,  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  Aligator-gods  d" 
the  Ganges,  or  the  lono  widow,  with  heart  already  half  torn  away,  to  consecrate 
herself  as  a  holocaust  and  litnng  sacrifice  upon  the  self-kindled  funeral  pile. 

Which  of  the  above  comparisons  will  apply  to  the  character  of  the  christian,  as 
we  will  venture  to  call  him,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  we 
will  leave  to  the  reader  of  the  memoir  and  sermonSf  to  judge.  We  doubt  not  that 
he  will  immediately  seize  upon  the  right  simile. 

We  have  read  the  memoir  and  sermons  of  Dr.  Parker;  and  though  an 
irreligious  man  ourselves,  and  far  from  being  irreproachable,  even  in  points  of 
cold  morality f  we  think  we  can  perceive  a  beauty  and  happiness  in  a  truly  relig- 
ious character ;  and  worldly  as  we  are,  inclined  to  earth's  pleasures  and  regardl^s 
of  the  soul's  inmiortal  welfare,  we  have  thought,  as  we  perused  these  interesting 
pages,  tliat  we  wauld  cheerfully  submit  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  pains,  of  many 
years  of  his  life,  if  we  could  possess  the  consoling,  heaven-opening  faith  in  which 
he  lived  and  died. 

Wicked  men,  like  ourselves,  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  self-denying  habits  of 
a  professor  of  religion,  as  incompatible  with  earthly  happiness  and  as  cutting  men 
off  from  all  the  enjoyments  with  which  a  bountiful  God  has  surrounded  them  ;— 
as  if  society  would  lose  all  its  charms,  children  their  endearments,  and  nature  put 
on  a  less  lovely  robe.    But  there  are  periods  in  life,  when  that  which  but  too  many 
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ignonntly  call  religion^  appears  all  important.  True,  it  may  not  always  shdw  its 
lovelineas  in  the  day-break  and  morning  of  life^  nor  at  the  noon-tide  of  worldly 
prosperity.  It  may  be  disregarded  by  us  while  roving  the  earth  in  quest  of  pleas- 
nrei  or  whirled  in  the  busy  mart  of  commerce  in  pursuit  of  gain.  But  when  our 
skies  are  hung  with  mourning,  and  our  moral  sun  withdraws  his  shining — when 
a  beloved  child  has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  or  a  still  nearer  connexion  who,  we 
had  fondly  hoped  was  to  complete  the  cycle  of  life  with  us,  and,  like  a  guiding 
star)  direct  us  to  a  better  destiny,  has  suddenly  faded  away  in  the  heavens,  leaving 
us  compasslcss  mariners  on  the  diirk  ocean  of  life,  then  we  begin  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  good  man*s  consolation,  religion,  and  to  feel  that,  although  we  know  not 
t^uU  it  is,  it  is  that  and  that  only  which  we  want. 

**  Nahum  Parker,  was  born  at  Reading,  Mass.  Was  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  owed  most  of  what  was  good  in  his  character,  to  early 
privations  and  hardships.  He  entered  Harvard  college  at  seventeen,  and  gradua- 
ted in  1866.  Taught  school  a  while  at  Worcester — changed*  his  purpose  of  study- 
ing law  and  entered  the  family  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  student  in  theology — 1805  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  Bowdoin  college — 1808  settled  in  the  ministry  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

"  Dr.  Parker  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  work.  His  maxim  was  my  parish  first, 
and  then  my  family.  He  allowed  himself  no  studies  nor  occupations  which  did  not 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  his  hearers.  In  his  preaching,  he  took  those  views 
which  appeal  directly  to  men's  sense  of  responsibleness.  He  addressed  men  as 
unners  exposed  to  ruin  and  needing  to  be  reclaimed — Repentance  was  his  great 
theme  in  the  pulpit :  and  whatever  might  be  his  subject,  he  always  came  round  to 
repentance  before  closing  his  sermon.  Christ  began  with  it,  he  used  to  say,  and 
oaen  will  always  need  it.  His  manner  was  to  meditate  his  subjects  thoroughly, 
and  then  write  rapidly  and  without  revision.  He  never  preached  in  his  church 
extempore,  though  he  was  capable  of  speaking  eloquently  in  this  way.  But  the 
power  of  extemperancous  speaking  was  acquired  with  great  difficulty  and  after 
much  perseverance.  With  regard  to  extra  meetings,  he  said  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  them  too  frequent,  and  not  to  produce  a  surfeit  of  preaching,  the  worst 
kind  of  surfeits.  He  used  to  conduct  his  extra  religious  meetings  himself,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  memoir,  p.  21. 

"  He  was  alwas  among  his  people,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  close  at 
hand  in  every  moment  of  trial,  anxiety  and  sin,  with  consolation  and  warning. 
This  was  his  favorite  employment.  His  habit  was,  in  society,  to  watch  the 
course  of  conversation,  turn  it  imperceptibly  to  useful  channels,  and  point  to  the 
christian  moral,  by  a  brief  remark  or  a  single  expression.  To  any  one  of  doubtful 
and  agitated  mind,  he  would  give  up  hour  after  hour,  week  after  week,  think- 
ing no  time  too  much,  till  by  the  long  companionship  and  sympathy  he  had  won 
him  to  peace  and  God. 

"To  the  sick  he  would  go  with  a  smiling  face,  and  set  with  them  and  wait  upon 
them,  as  a  brother  or  a  son  ;  and  in  the  chamber  of  death,  with  quiet  self-posses- 
sion, be  would  sheer  the  drooping  sufferer  as  he  sat  long  watching  by  his  side,  and 
bring  down  the  peace  of  heaven  to  the  dark  scene  of  trial.  lie  would  stay  about 
the  bed  of  a  dying  friend,  watch  him  through  the  night,  support  his  head  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  close  his  eyes  in  their  last  sleep. 

'^I  have  witnessed,  says  he,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  this  one  truth,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it 
and  to  love  it,  lias   power  to  sustain  the  soul  under  the  severest  afHictions  and  in 
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the  hour  of  death.  With  a  deep  impreatuon  of  its  value  and  of  its  neeesiitj,! 
presi  upon  jou,  my  friends,  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  Saviour.  1  beseech 
you  to  repent  and  turn  to  God*  Open  jour  hearts  to  the  heavenlj  comibrier,  ud 
to  the  joys  of  a  pure  faith.    Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ! 

''It  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  structure  of  modern  society,  says  he  in  another  place, 
tliat  it  opposes  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  proper  union  of  christian  worshippers ; 
that  it  collects  together  in  the  house  of  God  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  men  and 
women  who  know  not  each  other,  and  instead  of  binding  men  together,  allowi 
them  to  think  it  consistent  with  their  profession  that  they  continue  strangers. 

**  Dr.  Parker  was  remarkable  for  great  directness  and  frankness.  If  he  xnotf 
speak  of  sin,  he  would  use  no  palliating  or  soflening  expressions,  nor  take  psiss  to 
hide  the  expression  of  indignation  and  contempt  which  burned  upon  hiscoonfe- 
nance.  A  lie,  he  would  call  a  lie,  and  as  such^  he  would  treat  it  in  all  iUfoms 
and  disguises.  Finesse,  management,  manoeuvering,  cunning,  in  the  conduct  of 
any  afiairs  met  his  hearty  detestation. 

**  Another  trait  of  Dr.  Parker's  character  was  his  great  disinterestedness  His 
time,  studies,  labor,  his  money,  and  his  personal  sufferings,  seemed  to  be  coosid- 
ered  by  him,  only  as  they  might  benefit  others.  He  could  not  perceive  it  to  be 
right  to  make  savings  from  his  little  means  as  a  provision  for  a  future  day.*'  We 
Consider  the  following  anecdotes  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  been  r^ 
corded  of  any  man,  dead  or  alive :  viz. 

"  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  sometimes  to  invite  to  his  table'  some  of  the  hambk 
and  poor,  and  share  t!ieir  gratification.  I  will  not  ask,  he  would  say,  those  whom 
Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  might  invite ;  they  do  not  need  my  dinner;  I  will  have  those 
■whom  nobody  invites.  He  pleased  himself  with  getting  out  for  these  hombfe 
guests,  some  choice  wine  which  had  been  given  him ;  and  when  reminded  that 
they  would  not  know  the  difiTerence  between  that  and  what  was  inferior,  he  replied, 
But  I  do." 

Another.  ''During  the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  1814,  and  in  the  midat  of  the  coat- 
•ternation  of  that  awful  season,  as  he  was  walking  with  a  friend,  they  met  a  lady 
retreating  from  the  conflagration  of  her  home.  His  friend  immediately  ofkzei 
her  an  asylum.  No,  no,  said  he ;  she  has  friends,  let  her  go  to  them ;  resent 
your  room  for  those  who  have  none." 

And  again.  "  One  remarkable  cold  Sunday,  he  laid  aside  the  usual  formal  dis- 
,  course,  and  taking  up  the  words  ''who  can  stand  before  this  cold,"  he  addressed 
to  his  hearers  some  striking  extemporaneous  remarks,  suggested  by  the  season ; 
which  he  closed  by  recommendipg  that,  instead  of  coming  to  church  in  the  after- 
noon, they  should  serve  their  great  Benefactor,  by  visiting  and  helping  the  snfier- 
ing  poor.  He  himsdf  set  the  example  by  going  out  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  to 
visit  a  poor  solitary  woman,  at  a  distance  from  town. 

<'  At  another  time,  having  passed  a  restless  night,  when  he  could  ill  sleep,  for 
thinking  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  season^ 
he  rose  at  an  early  hour  to  go  and  take  care  of  them.  Returning  late,  he  ob- 
served with  an  air  of  great  contentment,  that  such  and  sueh  persona  had  good 
fires,  and  such  and  such  good  breakfasts ;   and  now,  said  he,  we  will  have  oars- 

''  In  1821,  he  began  to  feel  a  difficulty  in  the  upper  part  of  his  nostrils  which 
troubled  his  breathing  and  his  speech.  It  increased  till  it  finally  became  the  oc* 
session  of  intense  suffering.     He  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  have  the  polypus  torn 
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from  his  nostrils,  by  surgical  instraments.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  used 
to  perform  this  operation  himself  as  a  part  of  his  preperation  for  the  pulpit.  He 
kept  Ihe  necessary  instrument  by  him  in  his  study,  and  inflicted  on  himself  the 
bloody  torture  whenever  the  progress  of  the  disease  called  for  it.  In  1832,  Bis 
disorder  extended  to  the  lungs,  and  he  waa  obliged  to  relinquish  preaching.  In 
my  sickness,  says  he,  my  rehgioiis  t^ust  has  not  for  a  moment  forsaken  me.  He 
once  said,  when  asked  what  he  should  do,  if  he  were  certain  of  dying  in  three 
or  fom*  days, — "Just  what  I  am  doing  now,  and  intend  to  do  to-morrow."  I  have 
often  been  with  Dr.  Parker,  says  one,  when  he  was  suffering  the  severest  distress 
--and  though  it  was  almost  beyond  endurance  even  to  be  with  him,  and  witness 
his  distress,  he  nevertheless  remained  as  calm  and  cheerful  as  though  notbing 
was  the  matter.  If  any  thing  was  said,  he  would  always,  even  while  coughing  so 
that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  his  lungs  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  endeavor  to  put  in  a 
remark,  though  it  might  only  be  a  word  between  each  breath ;  and  when  too 
much  exhausted  for  utterance,  he  would  still  turn  upon  you  with  a  most  sweet 
smile.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Mov.  6,  1832,  he  told  his  physician  that 
be  felt  his  end  approaching.  On  Friday  morning  in  the  midst  of  great  suffering, 
but  in  great  quietness  and  even  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  he  ceased  to  breathe." 

These  items  we  have  plucked  here  and  there  from  the  charmingly  written  me- 
moir of  the  man,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  we  do 
hope  will  be  printed  in  a  separate  form  from  the  sermons.  There  are  many  things 
in  it  which  will  serve  to  wake  up  slothful  preachers  and  which,  we  fear,  will  occa- 
sion many  compunctious  visUings  to  «ome  who  have  not,  with  perfect  health,  been 
fliorc  faithful  in  the  ministry  than  their  lamented  brother. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  we  have  made  the  above  extracts  as  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  memoir,  as  was  consistent  with  the  object  of  condensa- 
tion^want  of  room  having  prevented  us  from  extending  our  article  as  far  as  we 
contemplated  in  the  outset.  We  trust  that  what  has  been  said  will  induce  our 
readers  to  divest  themselves  of  all  party  prejudices,  and  to  peruse  the  memoi^  of  a 
man,  whom,  in  all  outward  conduct^  at  least,  they  will  be  happy  to  have  their  sev- 
eral ministers  most  faithfully  imitate.  We  have  made  our  remarks  with  no  inten- 
tion of  citing  authority  for  our  own  religions  sentiments,  if  indeed  we  have  any ; 
we  shall  be  happy  to  have  occasion  of  saying  as  many  good  things  about  every 
preacher,  whatever  may  bo  his  peculiar  views  of  religion.  We  heartily  detest  ex- 
clasiTeness  in  the  great  subject  which  eqnally  concerns  every  descendant  of  Adam ; 
and  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  shall  use  our  small  efforts  to  discoun- 
tenance religious  party  differences. 

Bat  some  will  say,  who  read  this  article,  Who  was  this  Dr.  Parker.'  Was  he 
of  oor  faith  or  yours  ?  Was  he  orthodox  or  unitarian  P  Reader,  it  is  enough  for 
yon  and  us  to  know  that  his  fruits  were  good,  and  that  judging  him  by  them,  he 
was  a  christian,  the  only  name  that  should  ever  be  applied  to  good  m^.  No  matter 
whether  for  Paul  or  Apollos,  he  was  that  which  made  him  beloved  and  useful  in 
life,  triumphant  in  death,  and  will  make  him  happy,  we  trust,  in  heaven.  "  If  a 
man  will  cast  out  devils,"  says  Mr.  Abbot  in  his  work  called  the  Comer  Stone — 
the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  that  has  yet  fallen  in  our  way — 
**  ifa  man  will  cast  out  devils,  he  must  do  it  in  Jesus*  name,  if  he  does  it  at  all, 
and  no  nmtter  for  the  rest."  F. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THB    DTIVQ   QIRX«. 

'^  Elle  etait  da  monde  ou  les  pins  belJes  choses 

Ont  le  pire  destin, 
Et  elle,  ellc  a  dure  ce  qae  durcnt  les  roses, 

L  espace  d'un  matin." 

<Open  the  window,  said  the  dying  girl,  that  I  may  feel  the  tvind 
on  my  forehead  for  the  last  time  forever — raise  me  up  'that  1  may 
look  upon  the  sun  once  more  hefore  I  die.'  As  she  requested,  I 
placed  my  arm  under  her  head  and  raised  it  from  the  pillow.  How 
beautiful  was  her  pale  face,  lying  there  so  helplessly,  with  ber 
large,  bright  eyes  turned  to  the  sun  like  a  worshipper,  the  black 
hair  sweeping  over  my  arm  to  the  pillow,  and  the  golden  light  Ijiig 
upon  her  thin  features,  imbuing  them  as  it  were  with  glory  and  vi- 
tality, till  the  whole  form  seemed  consuming  in  a  bright  essence, 
burning  intensely  within,  and  radiating  without.  Her  eyes  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  as  she  gazed  ;  and  she  seemed  refreshed  with 
the  soft  wind  stirring  about  her.  'How  brightly  and  quietly,'  she 
whispered,  'does  he  go  to  his  rest,  melting  away,  tint  by  tint, 
from  the  sight  ?'  Then  turning  her  head  wearily  away,  she  sunk  to 
the  pillow,  murmuring,  '  Oh,  that  my  departure  may  be  like  that— 
may  I  sink  to  my  death,  calmly  and  painless,  leaving  behind  me  the 
bright  reflections  of  a  brief  existence.'  For  a  few  moments  she  lao- 
guidly  closed  her  eyes  and  remained  motionless  ;  then  opening  them 
again,  she  gazed  in  my  face  and  said,  'Death,  death — ^if  this  is  it,  it 
is  neither  sad  nor  painful — it  is  only  going  home  to  meet  parents, 
sisters,  friends,  in  a  glorious  world,  a  region  of  spirits,  bright,  high, 
beautiful,  how — '  here  her  voice  again  died  away  in  a  soft  murmanBg 
sound.  She  gathered  strength  a  moment  and  continued,  'My  bro- 
ther, he  in  a  strange  land,  how  will  he  grieve  when  he  hears  that  I 
am  dead — tell  him  I  prayed  for  him,  that  I  shall  meet  him  in  that 
eternal  worid  of  glory,  where  we^hall  live  forever  and  ever — when 
I  am  gone  give  him  one  of  these,' — and  she  attempted  to  raise  ber 
slender  hand  to  the  hair,  lying  in  a  mass  upon  her  pillow.  But  the 
almost  transparent  fingers  wandered  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  then 
fell  feebly  over  the  bed-side.  Her  lips  moved  again.  '  It  is  all  fad- 
ing, floating,'  she  said ;  '  how  gloriously  the  angels  throng  above  mc, 
smiling,  beckoning,  with  wings  so  beautiful — ^nearer  they  hover,  set- 
tling on  my  pillow — softly,  softly,  they—.'  A  heavenly  smile  broke 
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orerher  face,  her  voice  grew  faioter  and  fainter,  then  stopped  like  a 
tone  of  smothered  music.  The  features  settled,  a  shiver  ran  over  her 
frame,  and  all  was  over.  Her  spirit  had  gone  to  congregate  with 
aister  angels  in  happiness.  I  laid  my  hand  on  that  forehead — it  was 
growing  fearfully  cold.  My  heart  cramped ;  the  strength  of  my 
manhood  gave  way ;  I  snnk  to  my  knees  and  wept  bitterly. 

Again  I  stood  beside  her  when  her  friends  had  done  their  office  of 
love.  Outstretched  in  her  shroud  of  pure  linen  she  lay,  her  stlfifened 
hands  confined  over  her  bosom  with  a  knot  of  white  riband,  and  the 
dark  lashes  lying,  so  like  sleep,  on  her  marble  cheeks.  That  smile 
was  still  there,  like  star-light  on  crusted  snow — it  was  buried  with 
her. 

As  she  had  requested,  I  took  a  long  curl  from  her  head — that 
head  on  which  I  had  so  often  tossed  flowers  in  childish  play.  I 
stood  gazing  on  the  corpse,  till  a  strange,  mysterious  feeling  of  ano- 
ther world  crept  over  me.  A  coldness  came  about  my  heart ;  I 
felt  as  if  a  dark  spirit  was  overshadowing  me.  Awe-struck,  I  held 
np  the  ringlet  and  gazed  upon  it.  No  touch  of  death  was  there. 
Bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,  it  streamed  from  my  hand.  I  looked 
till  it  seemed  to  grow  alive  in  my  grasp.  Again  I  turned  to  the  dead, 
and  the  wandering  of  my  soul  ceased.  I  knelt  down  and  prayed 
fervently  that  my  death-b^d  might  be  like  hers. 

I  inclosed  the  hair  in  a  purse  Louisa  had  worked  during  her  ill- 
ness, and  gave  it  to  her  brother,  he  who  afterward  raised  the  white 
slab  over  her  grave,  with  the  inscription  of  *  My  Sister.'      A.  P. 
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The  Crayon    MiscellanTi    By  the  Author  of  the   Sketch  Book.     Number  I. 
Containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

We  are  among  those  who  have  been  unable  to  find  the  marks  of  genius,  the 
proofs  of  peculiar  and  exalted  talents  in  the  later  productions  of  Washington  Ir- 
ring,  with  which  his  Salmagundi  papers,  his  Knickerbocker,  and  the  earliest 
nombers  of  his  Sketch  Book  abounded.  We  may  have  been  fanciful  in  our  pre- 
fereDce,  bat  such  has  ever  been  our  opinion.  We  have  fancied,  and  we  beheve 
upon  good  evidence,  that  he  wrote  best  at  home — that,  being  "  to  the  manor  bom," 
hn  pen  was  more  free,  his  pencil  more  true,  and  his  sketches,  in  consequence, 
more  faithful  and  life-like,  while  he  was 

"  Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 

On  his  own  ground," 
than  while  he  sought  new  themes  and  new  scenes,  in  a  foreign  clime.  Washing- 
ton Irving  is  and  ever  was  a  Yankee ;  his  Salmagundi  was  full  of  the  genuine 
Yankee  spirit — replete  with  a  peculiar  humor  that  belongs  to  the  denizen'of  no 
other  nation  on  the  globe  than  ours — differing  as  widely  irom  the  Tom  Hoodtsh, 
Horace  Smithish  andTCharles  Lambish  humor  that  characterize  the  contemporary 
Hteratore  of  the  mother  land,  as  do  the  customs,  habits  and  manners  of  the  two 
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countries  differ.  So  alto  witli  the  History  of  New  York,  which  nobody  but  a 
Yankee  could  have  written — and  with  the  earlier  papers  in  the  Sketch  Book,  tlui 
were  American  in  subject,  in  conception,  and  in  execution.  And  how  perceptible 
was  the  difference  between  all  these  inimitable  productions,  and  those  which  un- 
der the  title  of*'  Bracebridge  Hall,*'  and  the  later  numbers  of  the  <'  Sketch  Book," 
were  thrown  off  under  an  inspiration  foreign  to  the  author's  taste  and  habits. 
Follow  him,  too,  to  Granada — where  he  wrote  a  few  beautiful  things,  but  oh  hov 
different  from  those  with  which  he  had  taught  us  to  admire  the  taste  and  geniui 
of  Geoffrey  Crayon's  pencil !  We  began  to  fear  that  we  should  neyer  look  upon 
their  like  again,  and  were  deploring  that  fate  had  driven  him  from  us,  and  detain- 
ed him  so  long  from  the  clime  that  nad  proved  his  £geria.  But  he  returned  to  os; 
afler  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  ne  came  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  yoatb, 
to  imbibe  the  inspiration  of  his  early  y^&rs — and  the  volume  before  us  abundantly 
proves  that  hib  eye  has  not  "  waxed  aim,  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.'* 

We  are  proud  to  find,  (not  only  because  we  love  to  feel  that  our  own  hypotheses 
are  correct,  but  because  we  are  proud  of  our  countryman,)  that  the  trutn  of  the 
comparison  we  have  instituted  above,  between  the  Home-sketches  and  the  ^reign- 
sketches  of  our  own  Geoffrey,  finds  a  complete  corroboration  in  this  first  number 
of"  The  Crayon  Miscellany."  It  describes  a  Tour  on  the  great  Western  Prai- 
ries, which  occupied  the  author  a  month,  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  1832,  diiccUy 
after  his  return  from  abroad ;  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  descriptions  oif 
other  portions  of  a  wide  and  varied  journey  through  the  United  States,  which  he 
has  made,  less  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book,  as  be  tellaus,  than  for  the  gfali- 
fication  of  his  curiosity.  May  they  issue  rapidly,  and  fill  the  author*s  powts^ 
while  they  delight  and  instruct  his  readers. 

We  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  Tour  on  the  Prairies ;  but,  while  vn 
pronounce  it  as  at  least  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  productions  of  its  author,  and 
abounding  with  all  the  best  characteristics  of  his  best  works,  we  feel  that  we  need 
do  no  more  by  way  of  lecommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  readers.         O. 

The  Mechanic  and  Parmer — We  have  felt  many  compunctious  visitingi 
since  our  last  notice  of  this  paper.  It  being  one  of  the  few  journals  in  our  State 
untainted  by  politics,  is  at  least  worthy  of  an  independent  notice,  which  it  shall 
have.  The  truth  is,  we  cling  very  tenaciously  to  oor  old  firiends,  and  our  organ 
of  cautiousness  beinff  somewhat  large  we  like  to  try  oar  new  ones  awhile  before 
we  say  much  about  tliem  ;  bat  the  magnanimity  of  the  Mechanic  and  Fanner  hat 
done  wonders  with  our  opinion.  They  speak  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  a  neighbor 
and  contemporary,  in  ,terms  so  free  from  all  rivalry  and  with  praise  so  honest, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  such  men  all  the  commendation  they  deserve ; 
therefore  we  have  read  our  numbers  of  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer  more  attentively 
than  the  hurry  of  our  vocation  had  before  i)ermitted,  and  have  been  both  interest- 
ed and  instructed  by  many  of  its  articles,  and  much  pleased  with  the  mana^ment, 
mechanical  and  editorial,  of  the  paper.  An  article  m  particular,  "  On  Building," 
touched  us  nearlyi  We  wish  those  builders  who  construct  what  they  call  habitable 
houses  would  read  this  article  attentively,  and  If  the  Mechanic  has  devised  a  pos- 
sible way  of  keeping  the  frost  from  our  rooms  in  this  severe  climate  we  are  its 
friend  forever.  We  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  being  a  sufferer.  A  most 
magnificent  geranium — that  had  blessed  our  weary  eyes  for  a  year  with  its  virid 
green,  whose  perfume  had  scented  our  little  study  and  warmed  our  heart  with 
sweet  recollections,  Tfor  it  was  the  ^ifl  of  a  friend,) — which  had  called  forth  more  of 
oar  pride  than  we  lixe  to  acknowledge,  when  our  visiters  raised  their  hands  in 
admiration  and  exclaimed,  '  What  a  splendid  geranium  ? — that  superb,  fan-like 
exotic,,  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  window  with  a  living  blind — ^has  fallen 
a  victim  to  thin  walls  and  ne^hgent  building,  there  not  being  Tefl  even  a  subject 
for  poetry  behind,  the  comparison  of  death  and  frost-bitten  flowers  being  so  hack- 
neyed. We  look  upon  the  leafless  skeleton  of  that  plant  with  a  sigh  of  mingled 
regret  and  anticipation — regret  for  its  faded  beauties,  and  anticipation  for  the  tune 
when  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer  will  have  influence  enough  among  our  builders  to 
allow  our  pet  plants  a  comfortable  nook  to  flourish  in. 

Seriously,  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  interesting, 
paper,  it  is  so  now — and  having  woven  a  notice  of  its  excellence  with  our  tvo 
l^at  favorites,  the  Maine  Farmer  and  our  lamented  geranium,  our  conscience 
IS  quiet  again,  and  in  pronouncing  tho  paper  in  question  to  be  a  first-rate  familj 
journal,  we  make  the  amende  honorahle  to  its  enterprising  editor.  Ep. 
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THB    VI-CTXM. 

Twas  he  who  lared  that  graceful  swati 

'Mong  wa?e8  of  agony, 
And  cast  o'er  her  the  shadow  wan 

Of  eyil  destiny. 

If  aiy  Travcrs  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland, 
*vrhen  she  with  her  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Anrelia,  were  long  the 
reigning  toasts  among  the  gallants  in  their  own  walk  of  life.  Un- 
fortunately for  one  of  the  three,  the  fame  of  their  heauty  had  travel- 
led heyond  the  hnmhle  circle  of  their  own  rank.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  my  heroine,  she  was  a  heauty — the  incarna- 
tion of  dfeep  feeling  and  confiding  innocence.  Mary  Trarers  was 
bat  seventeen  when  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dissipated 
Captain  Pottinger.  Gay  and  endowed  with  that  stat^Uness  of  form 
land  those  sparkling  qualities,  which  though  shallow  are  yet  too 
apt  to  captivate  the  sex,  what  wonder  that  with  his  fashionable 
equipage  and  splendid  uniform,  he  should  have  been  able  to  win  the 
attention,  if  not  the  heart,  of  Mary  ?  Like  Mercutio  he  had  been 
the  denizen  of  a  corrupt  court,  but  he  was  a  Mercutio  without  his 
Undlier  qualities.  Deeply  had  he. drunk  of  the  poison-cup  of  dis- 
sipation, around  which  far  and  wide  wither  the  noblest  flowers  of 
the  pare  heart ;  and  now  returned  by  leave  of  absence  from  his  regi- 
ment to  his  native  city  and  home,  he  might  be  said  to  be  a  stream- 
let from  that  poison-cup  spreading  far  and  wide  wo  and  desolation. 
Such  was  the  baleful  hemlock  'neath  which  the  frail  violet  of  my 
story  was  doomed  to  droop  and  wither. 

For  three  (to  him)  long  months  did  the  gay  Captain  flatter,  and 

by  every  studied  wile  attempt  to  charm  the  bird  from  her  native 

bower,  but  in  vain — her  heart  was  fortified  by  virtue,  whose  panoply 

employed  will  ever  aflbrd  protection  to  the  feeblest  and  the  lowliest. 
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With  the  cunning  eye  of  the  serpent  he  perceived  that  the  pj- 
plumed  bird  could  not  be  ensnared  by  flattery  alone,  that  it  must  be 
by  hypocrisy  arrayed  in  the  snowy  garb  of  virtue. 

Who  shall  describe  the  rapture  of  poor  Mary  Travera,  when  sbe 
saw  the  man  whom  she  believed  all  that  was  honorable  (alas  the 
word  !)  and  noble  at  her  feet — when  beyond  all  her  most  sanguine 
expectations,  her  gallant  lover  claimed  her  as  a  soldier's  bride  ? 

"My  father  and  mother  are  from  home,"  said  her  lover,  "and 
will  be  so  for  more  than  two  weeks ;  we  must  be  married  at  their 
house  and  in  their  absence,  as  they  might  otherwise  object  to  oar 
union,  though  they  could  not  prevent  it.  You  can  come  with  any 
of  your  female  acquaintances,  and  one  of  your  sisters  as  brideoMd; 
I  will  send  the  carriage  for  you  all  to-morrow  morning — and  ariNbn 
we  shall  be  one  forever." 

Mary  hesitated.  "  I  must  acquaint  my  father  and  mother  ere  I 
take  so  important  a  step;  why  cannot  we  be  married  at  their  house? 
it  is  10  much  more  natural.  Doj  dearest  Frederick,"  said  she, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  her  confiding  blue  eyes  almost  swim- 
ming in  tears,  "it  will  make  them  so  happy."  But  alas,  her  rea- 
sons went  for  nought — he  had  more  potent  ones  still.  "  Old  peo- 
ple were  so  apt  to  entertain  doubts  and  suspicions — they  might  re- 
fuse permission  to  their  union  unless  ratified  by  his  parents  also." 
With  such  reasoning  he  soothed  the  fears  of  Mary — she  consented, 
and  became  his  victim. 

The  morning  dawned ;  the  heart  of  Mary  beat  wildly  against  her 
bosom  like  a  captive  bird  against  the  wires  of  its  cage,  to  leave  for 
the  first  time  her  father's  home — to  leave  her  sisters — to  shut  the 
wicket  on  the  garden  of  childhood  forever;  more  than  all  to  take  such 
an  important  step  without  the  permission  or  approval  of  her  parents. 
She  had  never  transgressed  their  authority  before,  and  she  trembled. 
For  the  first  time  there  passed  over  the  Eden  of  love,  which  spread 
itself  before  her  mind's  eye  and  around  her  soul,  a  threatening,  a 
gloomy  cloud,  which  made  her  tremble — nay,  abnast  repent  Con- 
science slept  not ;  but  love,  strong,  first  love,  smothered  her  voice 
with  his  wing.  "Bless  me,  father,"  said  she,  according  to  custom 
on  first  meeting  him  that  important  morning.  A  tear  almost  started 
as  she  received  his  parting  blessing.  Would  that  it  had,  for  her  heart 
was  full  and  the  avowal  of  her  intentions  trembled  on  her  tongue. 
The  tear,  had  it  fallen,  might  have  attracted  the  old  man's  attention, 
and  his  questions  and  commiseration  might  have  elicited  a  saving 
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conceiiion.  But  it  was  not  to.  He  blessed  her,  snd  in  another 
hour  her  sister  Aurelia  as  bridemaid  and  another  yoang  school* 
companion  had  entered  the  Captain's  carriage,  which  by  agreement 
awmited  them  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street. 

<*  Mary,"  said  her  husband  as  he  secured  the  proofs  of  her  mar- 
riage after  the  ceremony,  '<  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  which  will 
give  you  pain,  but  it  must  be  complied  with — we  must  depart  imme- 
diately for  London ;  the  arrival  of  a  letter  by  this  morning's  post  has 
brought  me  the  unwelcome  and  unexpected  news,  that  my  father  and 
naotber  will  be  here  by  to-morrow  noon.  We  must  leave  this  spot 
long  ere  then  and  be  on  our  road  to  London ;  otherwise  fatal  re- 
sults to  our  happiness  will  be  the  consequence — may,  said  I  ? — nay, 
DBSiit.  A  travelling  carriage  awaits  us  in  the  avenue ;  you  must 
bid  farewell  to  your  sister  and  pretty  friend,  and  we  will  start  im- 
mediately." 

<' Without  bidding  farewell  to  my  father? — without  telling  him 
I  am  truly  married  ?"  said  the  imprudent  bride ;  '^  never,  never ! 
Frederick ;  I  love  you  deeply,  madly — ay  I  fear  too  madly ;  but  I 
cannot  break  their  kind  hearts ;  I  cannot  wed  their  grey  heads  to 
the  darkness  of  the  grave." 

This  burst  of  enthusiastic  indignation,  like  the  last  flicker  of  the 
dying  lamp,  was  too  strong  for  her  senses  and  she  fainted  in  his 
arms,  for  she  was  a  child  of  passion  and  quivered  like  a  leaf  at  the 
slightest  impulse.  As  she  recovered,  his  kind  attentions — the  tear 
^that  fell  from  his  eye  on  her  burning  hand,  (for  even  he  could  weep) 
the  first  she  bad  ever  seen  him  shed — disarmed  her.  She  consent- 
ed to  leave  father,  mother,  home,  sisters  and  friends  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  one  who  had  become  to  her  more  than  all.  Long  the 
sisters  remained  locked  in  each  other's  embrace ;  their  tears  were 
the  tears  of  innocence,  but  they  watered  not  the  flowers  of  hope. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  second  act  of  my  story  opens  three  months  after  the  parting  of 
Mary  from  her  home.  It  is  twelve  at  night,  and  she  is  sitting  alone, 
piie  and  desolate — a  foot  is  heard  on  the  staircase  of  her  sequester- 
ed dwelling,  situated  in  the  western  subuibs  of  London.  Can  it  be 
he  ?  No.  Another  ?  Yes^  now  it  is  he !  It  was  indeed  Capt. 
Pottinger  who  entered,  or  rather  rushed  into  the  presence  of  his 
poor  wife  and  threw  himself  in  the  arm  chair.  "Lost  two  hundred 
guineas — ay,  two  hundred  guineas — a  pretty  sum  that  for  a  disinher- 
ited 5on — disinherited  all  for  your  baby  face  and  some  others,"  mut- 
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tered  the  gambler  in  an  undertone  to  himself ,  ^^t&at  faee  of  yoQif 
even  now,  though  pale  as  melancholy  herself,  might  make  mj  for- 
tune— refused  to  participate  in  my  pleasures — calling  the  theatre  a 
temple  of  sin,  and  my  honorable  companions  a  set  of  ruffians. 
Madam,  thiis  will  not  do ;  we  must  turn  over  a  new  though  darker 
leaf."  Mary  trembled  violently,  and  her  eye  filled  as  she  vainlj 
tried  to  answer  this  brutal  speech ;  yet  even  in  her  fear  there  wis 
dignity.  Well  might  her  cheek  be  changed,  her  blue  eye  dimmed; 
her  aged  father's  head  was  in  the  dust,  and  her  mother  was  stretch- 
ed on  a  bed  of  pain ;  and  she  the  loved  of  all  had  beeu  the  cause  of 
her  father's  death  and  her  mother's  sickness  and  sorrow.  Her  hus- 
band too  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father  for  his  many  delinqnea- 
cies,  nay,  crimes ;  and  their  only  subsistence  was  derived  from  her 
husband's  half  pay  and  the  precarious  fruits  of  the  gambling-table; 
the  first  had  been  enough  for  the  wants  of  nature,  but  it  was  quickly 
as  received  offered  up  on  the  shrine  of  the  demon  of  gambling.  At 
first  her  husband's  behavior  to  herself  had  been  maiked  by  every 
kindness  and  attention  ;  but  innocent  love,  which  time  softens  down 
into  esteem  and  aifection,  is  unknown  to  the  heart  of  the  wicked. 
To  them  love  may  indeed  wear  a  halo  at  first,  but  time  turns  it  into 
a  spring  of  evil  that  sears  the  brain  and  tortures  the  heart  of  its  vic- 
tim. Finding  that  she  would  not  enter  into  his  wicked  career,  nor 
join  hfm  in  his  hours-  of  profligate  revelry,  he  left  her  tobtood 
over  her  misfortunes  and  weep  the  bhler  tears  of  regret.  Bat 
a  severer  trial  awaited  the  devoted  Mary—- she  was  doomed  to  be 
severed  from  him  whom  she  still  loved,  though  she  had  found  a 
demon  under  the  disguise  of  an  angel.  The  Captain's  leave  of  sb- 
sence  had  expired.  Deep  in  debt  and  without  further  credit,  be 
saw  no  means  of  continuing  his  present  career,  to  which  he  stiU 
clung  with  a  prensied  grasp.  He  must  join  his  regiment,  (immedi- 
ately bound  for  the  West  Indies,)  if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  a  letter  from  his  colonel  hinted  that  his  conduct 
was  well  known,  and  that  the  least  hesitation  on  his  part  would 
lead  to  his  instant  dismissal. 

It  was  a  piercing  night  in  December.  Mary  and  her  husband  had 
been  for  the  last  half  hour  gazing  on  the  dying  embers  of  the  handfall 
of  fire.  The  Captain's  air  was  agitated,  as  he  turned  to  her  and 
hastily  exclaimed,  "  Mary,  I  raust  join  my  regiment  to-morrow,  and 
you  cannot  accompany  me." 

^^  Not  accompany  you,  Frederick !  what  mean  you  .^"  exclaimed 
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his  astonished  victim,  ^^  Frederick,  what  mean  you  ?  Am  I  not  your 
wedded  wife — wedded  before  the  altar  of  our  God  ?  and  can  you 
talk  thus  cool]y  of  leaving  me  ?" 

^^  Yes,  thanks  to  your  immaculate  virtue  and  my  transcendent  folly,. 
we  were  married ;  but  I  know  how  to  cut  such  bonds  when  they 
become  troublesome ;"  and  with  rough  violence  he  tore  away  the 
arms  she  had  dispairingly  thrown  about  his  neck,  and  thrusting  the 
almost  phrensied  young  creature  from  him,  left  the  house.  Heed- 
less of  his  wretched  wife's  feeble  health,  or  her  helpless  poverty, 
Capt.  Pottinger  left  her  to  join  his  regiment  on  the  morrow. 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
Ag  man's  ingratitude." 

Without  bidding  her  farewell  or  leaving  any  provision  for  her  sub- 
sistence, he  departed.  What  hardness  may  not  the  heart  of  man 
attain  under  the  frost  of  sin  !  Adamant  is  not  harder.  For  six  weeks 
poor  Mary  lay  in  almost  a  lifeless  state,  but  her  misfortunes  had 
softened  the  hearts  of  those  around  her.  Through  the  means  of  a 
letter  found  in  her  pocket-book  the  direction  of  her  friends  had 
been  discovered ;  and  her  sister  Aurelia  had  been  her  nurse 
during  her  long  insensibility  and  delirium.  I  shall  dwell  no  longer 
on  this  sad  scene  of  a  mournful  story.  Her  heart  was  bruised,  yet 
not  broken — a  sister's  anxious  love  and  time  could  heal  it,  and  the 
smiles  of  hope  dissolve  its  frost.  Her  father  was  no  more,  but  the 
mother  still  lived.  That  thought  made  her  turn  with  renewed  hope, 
yet  a  sadened  heart  to  the  future. 

'*  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  on  my  mother's  meek  face  again,  Aure- 
lia ;  the  very  smile  would  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death,  and 
with  her  own  deep  misery." 

"Say  not  so,"  was  her  sister's  oft  repeated  reply,  "she,  you  well 
know,  is  ever  kind  and  forgiving.  Did  not  she  rock  us  in  the 
same  cradle  until  her  song  drew  the  soft  veil  of  slumber  over  our 
senses?  You  have  erred,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  accuse 
yourself.  Come  to  our  own  fair  home;  though  sorrow  now 
dwells  there  I  promise  you  a  free  forgiveness — ^the  finger  of  scorn 
will  be  averted  when  the  story  of  your  misfortunes  is  known — peace 
and  comfort  may  yet  be  there." 

What  cannot  hope  achieve  ?  In  three  months  they  returned  again 
to  their  native  city.  Again  the  victim  felt  the  warm  kiss  of  her 
mother  on  her  brow.  She,  the  kind,  the  forgiving,  would  have 
joined  her  suffering  daughter  long  ere  this  but  for  her  precarious 
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health.  HappiDCM  chastened  by  remembrance  reigned  in  that  dwell- 
ing once  more,  and  the  chief  circnmstance  which  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  daughter's  health  was  the  recovery  of  the  mother. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  year  had  passed  and  the  deserted  wife  found  a  channel  for  her 
scorned  affections  in  the  beaotiful  girl  of  whom  she  was  the  mother. 
All  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  the  father  centered  in  the  sweet 
features  of  the  child ;  and  with  the  trusting  hope  of  woman  she 
dwelt  on  the  thought  that  he  would  sometime  return  and  do  justice 
to  them  both.  But  all  these  flattering  anticipations  were  soon  orer. 
She  received  a  letter  from  her  husband  informing  her  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress,  and  offering  her  a  handsome  mats- 
tenance  from  the  fortune  he  expected  with  his  wife,  if  she  made  bo 
opposition  to  the  union;  though  he  informed  her,  opposition  wouU 
be  of  no  avail,  as  she  had  no  proofs  of  a  marriage  with  herselL 
This  was  true ;  Mary  had  no  proofs  except  the  evidence  of  her  sis- 
ter, and  she  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  clergj- 
man  who  united  them.  Opposition  was  in  truth  useless;  but  she 
rejected  his  offer  of  support  with  the  disdain  it  merited,  and  resok- 
ed  to  follow  him  to  the  West  Indies  and  protest  against  his  second 
marriage.  It  was  several  months  before  the  wretched  wife  could 
raise  the  means  of  prosecuting  her  voyage ;  and  when  she  did  arrive 
at  the  desired  port,  it  was  to  have  her  worst  fears  more  than  confirm- 
ed. Capt.  Pottinger  was  married,  but  he  too  had  been  deceived  in 
supposing  his  new  wife  worth  a  fortune.  Enraged  by  this  unlooked 
for  disappointment  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  committed 
a  crime  for  riches,  and  failed  to  attain  the  reward  he  anticipated. 
He  spurned  his  second  wife  from  him  in  wrath,  and  by  his  brutal 
treatment  sent  her  to  her  grave  two  months  before  Mary's  arrival. 
T'or  this,  together  with  a  duel  he  had  been  engaged  in,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  and  had  started  for  the  United  States  to  es- 
cape the  contempt  of  all  that  knew  him.  The  unfortunate  creature, 
whose  heart  clung  to  him  even  in  his  lowest  degradation,  followed 
him  with  her  child. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Columbia,  the  land  of  the  free,  is  also  the  home  of  the  oppressed. 
There  the  exile  forgets  his  sorrow — there  the  weary  find  rest 
From  a  friend  who  bad  preceded  her  to  the  new  world  Mary  found 
a  warm  reception  on  her  arrival  in  New  York  after  a  tempestuous 
passage ;  but  she  could  learn  nothing  of  her  husband.     Their  mn- 
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tnal  labor  more  than  supplied  the  simple  wants  of  nature,  and  hope 
still  led  her  on  to  exertion.  Let  me  suppose  two  years  to  have  re- 
volved, two  years  of  mingled  sunshine  and  shower.  It  was  a  glow- 
ing evening  in  the  month  of  June ;  Mary  sat  at  the  window  gazing 
on  the  glorious  sunset  gilding  the  western  sky,  streaming  on  the 
woods  of  Hoboken  and  slumbering  on  the  bosom  of  the  noble  Hud^ 
«m.  Her  friend  was  absent,  and  her  little  daughter  Mary,  now 
nesrij  three  years  old,  was  leaning  upon  her  knee.  The  evening 
itar  arose  pure,  pensive  and  clear,  like  a  solitary  queen.  Memory 
was  busy  weaving  her  motley  and  chequered  web  in  the  mind  of  the 
poor  exile,  and  large  tears  were  rolling  slowly  down  her  pale  cheek, 
as  she  sung  for  the  amusement  of  her  beautiful  child.  The  air  to 
which  she  sung  the  following  words  was  low  and  sweet  as  the  au- 
tnmnid  breeze  sighing  for  its  summer  playmates,  the  leaves  and 

flowers. 

SONG. 

A  maiden  sat  'neath  a  willow  tree — 

Ah  mc  !  for  the  lady  fair ; 
For  her  cheek  was  pale,  as  pale  can  be, 

And  dark  was  her  flowing  hair ; 
Yet  once,  in  the  pride  of  her  early  bloom, 

With  the  fiiirest  miffht  she  vie ; 
But  sorrow  veiled  with  its  misty  gloom 

Her  darkly  melting  eye. 
And  what  is  the  cause  df  the  maiden's  wo? 

And  why  should  one  so  bright, 
Weep  all  alone  while  the  bleak  winds  blow 

*Neath  the  chilly  dews  of  night  ? 

The  lily  white  in  its  native  dell, 

That  drank  the  pearly  dew. 
Was  not  more  pure  than  young  Christabel, 

With  her  feelings  fresh  and  true  ; 
But  the  spoiler  came  with  thoughts  of  guile ; 

She  loved  as  women  love ; 
He  cherish 'd  her  in  his  heart  awhile 

As  the  hawk  may  fold  the  dove  ; 
Her  cheek  grew  pale  and  her  eye  grew  dim, 

Her  sweet  voice  faint  and  low, 
And  her  brain  was  turned  witli  thoughts  of  Jun, 

Who  requited  love  with  wo. 

Her  friend  entered  as  the  last  words  were  quivering  on  the  lips  of 
the  fair  mother,  who  was  at  first  unconscious  of  her  presence.  ^^  I 
btre  brought  you  a  newspaper,^'  said  she,  ^^  which  contains  an 
lecoont  of  the  trial  of  one  of  our  countrymen  for  forgery  to  a  large 

uaount,  on  the  bank  of ;  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  topics 

>f  eonversation  ahout  town,  and  I  thought  it  might  prove  interest- 
ing to  you."  Mary  took  the  paper  from  the  hand  of  her  friend,  but 
l«t  it  suddenly  fall  on  reading  the  title  of  the  paragraph  indicated. 
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^^  Trial  of  James  FitzsuminoDS,  alias  Frederick  Potting^er,  Ibr 
forgery.'' 

<^  It  is  he — ^it  is  he !"  cried  the  trembling  exile,  turning  pale  «i 
death.  ^  Who  ? — who  ?"  demanded  her  friend,  surprised  and  alann- 
ed  at  this  sudden  burst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  companion,  who 
with  difficulty  gasped  forth,  "  My  husband !"  Her  friend  was 
surprised,  but  had  too  much  sense  and  feeling  to  ask  an  expla- 
nation at  such  a  moment  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  prison,  where  a  scene  awaited  poor  Mary  which  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  describe. 

The  visiters  were  permitted  to  see  the  prisoner.  As  the  do«r 
opened  Mary  gazed  anxiously  in.  The  faint  glimmer  of  the  lamp 
but  dimly  illuminated  the  gloomy  cell,  yet  it  was  sufficient  for  her 
to  discover  that  the  criminal  was  indeed  her  husband,  but  alas!  how 
changed  !  Could  that  miserable  attenuated  form  be  the  wreck  of 
what  was  once  so  noble  f — and  that  blood-shot  eye  and  withered 
brow — could  they  indeed  be  the  d^me  which  taught  the  gentle  hesit 
of  Mary  Travers  to  love  ? 

For  a  moment  he  fixed  his  gaze  listlessly  on  the  two  strangers, 
und  then  let  his  face  fall  again  between  his  hands.  Mary  stepped 
tremblingly  forward  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder.  He 
did  not  move.  ^<  Frederick,"  she  said  in  a  low  stifled  voice, 
"Frederick." 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  exclaimed  the  wretched  man,  springing  up  aod 
wildly  confronting  her.  Mary  shrunk  from  the  almost  insane  look 
he  fixed  upon  her,  and  faltered  out,  "  It  is  your  wife,  the  mother  of 
your  child ;  but  oh,  Frederick,  do  not  look  at  me  thus." 

A  flash  of  joy  illuminated  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  he  gra^ied 
her  hand  convulsively.  It  passed  away  and  a  cold  sneer  took  its 
place.  ^^  And  have  you  too  come  to  add  to  my  degradation,  to  place 
one  more  crime  in  a  picture  of  fire  before  me  ?" 

"No,  no,  Frederick,"  cried  the  distressed  wife,  throwing  her 
arms  about  him,  "  no,  I  have  been  seeking  for  you  in  wretch- 
edness and  broken-hearted.  Now  I  have  come  to  live,  to  die  with 
you,  unless  you  again  cast  me  from  your  bosom." 

"To  live  with  me  !"  said  the  husband  bitterly,  "and  know  yon 
not  that  I  am  sentenced  to  six  years  in  the  state's  prison  ?" 

"  I  iRtiow  all,."  said  the  poor  woman  mournfully,  dropping  her  head 
on  his  bosom,  "  all,  and  yet  will  I  live  with  you." 

The  guilty  man  shook  with  the  power  of  his  emotions,  mnd  widi 
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wild  energy  he  clasped  her  to  him.  ^<  Mary,^'  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice,  "  this  cannot  be  ;  but  while  I  live  the  memory  of  this  moment 
will  cling  to  me  for  good."  ^ 

''And  why  must  I  not  remain  with  you  ?"  she  inquired. 

"My  companions  will  be  criminals,  my  home  a  prison." 

Her  answer  was  in  the  beautiful  language  of  woman's  aSection, 
«Thy  home  shall  be  my  home,  and  whither  thou  goest  thither  will 
I  follow  thee." 

Again  the  criminal  remonstrated,  but  Mary  was  fixed  in  her  pur- 
pose ;  and  leaving  her  child  with  her  friend,  she  followed  her  hus- 
band to  his  place  of  confinement.  For  six  years  was  she  the  minis- 
tering angel  in  his  abode  of  wretchedness ;  happier  while  perform- 
ing the  drudgery  of  a  prison-house,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
her  husband  for  her  reward,  than  she  had  been  since  her  separation 
from  him.  Nor  was  she  without  a  higher  recompense.  When  his 
term  of  imprisonment  had  expired,  Pottinger  entered  the  world  an 
alteied  man.  He  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  Europe,  re- 
ceived the  forgiveness  of  his  parents,  and  filled  his  station  in  society 
with  as  much  honor  as  one  who  has  sunk  so  low  can  ever  hope  to 
attain.  The  rich  have  many  friends.  Mary  was  rich,  but  she  never 
forgot  the  humble  woman  who  took  her  to  her  bosom  in  a  strange 
land. 

New  Yark^  1835. 


[For  tho  Portland  Magazino.] 
DATID    WIIiIiIAMS. 

Passing  through  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  we 
were  informed  that  David  Williams,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  would  appear  at  the  American  Theatre  on  a  particular  eve- 
ning. Being  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  from  genuine  patriotism 
bad  refused  the  ofier  of  affluence  while  in  deep  poverty,  rather  than 
injure  his  suffering  country,  we  with  a  few  friends  visited  the  thea- 
tre. We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  seats  directly  opposite 
the  one  he  was  to  occupy,  and  therefore  had  a  full  view  of  him 
on  entering  our  box.  He  was  seated  with  several  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  apparently]  much  pleased  with  the  attention  he  excited ; 
sometimes  leaning  his  good-natured,  red  face  to  one,  and  then  to 
another,  of  the  very  pretty  young  ladies  who  shared  his  seat.  He 
34 
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was  shorty  stoat,  and  apparently  very  healthy,  though  as  mnch  u 
seventy  years  of  age.  Hi&  dress  was  the  uniform  of  a  common  rero- 
lutionary  soldier — his  face  full  and  florid — his  eyes  small^^his 
grey  hair  combed  back  and  hanging  in  a  long  cue  down  his  back, 
bound  by  a  scarlet  riband.  We  had  been  informed  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  upon  the  stage  and  relate  the  incident  of  Andre's 
capture  himself  to  the  audience ;  but  some  judicious  friend  adyised 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently  the  account  below  was  writ- 
ten by  him  and  read  to  the  audience  by  the  manager,  who  on 
finishing,  pointed  out  the  old  soldier  to  them.  They  received  him 
very  heartily,  when  he  arose  with  an  old  fashioned  bow  and 
agreeable  smile,  and  in  a  strong  voice,  for  a  man  of  his  age,  informed 
them  that  the  document  just  read  was  perfectly  correct  and  contain- 
ed all  the  incidents  relating  to  the  capture  of  Major  Andre.  The 
pleased  audience  again  cheered  him  on  taking  his  seat,  and  we  soon 
after  leA  the  house.  Williams  died  about  a  year  since,  and  as  every 
incident  relating  to  the  history  of  our  country  must  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  we  publish  below  the  exact  account  from  a  literal  copy, 
which  we  commissioned  a  friend  to  procure  us  from  the  original. 

Ed. 

"  I  David  Williams  first  entered  the  United  States  army  in  the 
year  1775,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  commenceinent  of 
1780,  when  I  was  disabled  from  having  my  feet  frozen.  I  then  was 
obliged  to  take  what  employment  I  could  meet  with  for  my  daily 
sustenance  and  support,  such  as  chopping  wood,  grubbing  and  other 
such  hard  and  laborious  work — and  at  this  time  being  about  twenty 
miles  from  my  home  and  parents! 

"  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre  by 
Paulding,  Van  Vart  and  myself. 

"On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1780,  I  had  been  out  looking  for 
work,  and  on  my  return  to  where  I  boarded  I  saw  six  men  coming. 
I  met  them  and  esked  them  where  they  were  going ;  they  said  to 
Tarry  Town.  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  wait  a  few  minutes  I 
would  get  my  musket  and  accompany  them.  We  went  on  fifteen 
miles,  and  night  coming  on  we  crept  into  a  hay  barrack  and  lay  till 
morning;  we  then  continued  on  our  way  and  crossed  Buttermilk 
Hill,  and  on  the  way  Paulding  proposed  to  stop  at  Isaac  Reed's  and 
get  a  pack  of  cards.  When  we  came  to  Davie's  Hill  the  party  de- 
parted leaving  four  there,  while  we  three  continued  on  to  Tarry 
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Town.  We  commenced  playing  cards  near  the  road,  and  after  being 
there  nearly  one  hour  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  coming  at  full 
gallop,  when  one  of  us  spoke — which  one  first  I  do  not  recollect — 
but  one  said,  ^  There  comes  a  trader,  and  going  to  New  York.' 
When  he  came  within  proper  distance  we  stepped  out  before  him 
in  the  road.  'Gentlemen,'  said  he,  ^I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party.' 
We  asked  him  what  party.  He  said  the  lower  party.  We  told 
him  we  did.  He  then  said,  'I  am  a  British  officer  who  have  been 
np  the  country  on  particular  business  ;  and  to  let  you  know  I  am  a 
gentleman  look  at  this,' — showing  his  gold  watch.  We  then  told 
him  we*  were  Americans.  <  Bless  my  soul,'  said  he,  ^a  man 
must  do  any  thing  to  get  along,'  and  then  showed  us  Arnold's  pass. 
We  then  told  him  he  must  dismount  and  we  must  search  him. 
'Lads,'  said  he,  'you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble.'  We  told 
him  we  did  not  care  for  that,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  more 
papers  about  him.  He  said  no.  We  then  took  him  about  twenty 
rods  from  the  road  in  the  bushes,  and  I  searched  him.  I  examined 
every  spot  where  it  was  possible  papers  could  be  secreted.  I  then 
told  him  he  must  sit  down  and  I  must  take  off  his  boots.  As  his 
foot  came  out  of  the  boot  Paulding  caught  hold  of  it  and  said,  '  By 

here  it  is.'     I  pulled  off  his  stocking,  and  inside  of  it  found 

three  half  sheets  of  paper  wrapped  up  in  another  half  sheet ;  and  on 
the  outside  wrapper  was  written  West  Point ;  and  on  pulling  off 
his  other  boot  and  stocking  like  papers  were  found.  Paulding  then 
said  he  was  a  spy.  We  then  dressed  him,  after  obtaining  the  pa^ 
pers,  and  crossed  the  road  with  him.  We  asked  him  where  he  got 
those  papers ;  he  said  at  Pines'  Bridge,  of  a  man  he  did  not  know ; 
but  Slid,  *  If  you  will  let  me  go  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  guineas, 
my  horse,  watch,  saddle  and  bridle.'  We  told  him,  ^No,  we  must 
know  from  whom  you  received  these  papers.^  He  then  offered  us 
one  thousand  guineas,  watch  &c. — ^but  we  again  said  no ;  and  the 
last  offer  he  made  us  was  ten  thousand  guineas  and  as  many  dry  goods 
as  we  would  ask,  for  ¥f  hicli  he  would  give  us  his  order  on  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  in  New  Yprk,  if  we  would  only  consent  to  his  escape 
ftfter  the  money  and  goods  should  have  been  sent  for  and  received. 
We  told  him  no,  and  that  all  his  offers  were  vain,  and  go  he  must. 
We  then  conducted  him  to  Col.  Jamison  and  delivered  him  up. 
^'New  Vorky  Dec.  9/A,  1830." 
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[For  the  Portland  Magaana.] 


TUB  UISSIOHART. 

Tufi  day  waa  fading  taai]  the  oncheck'd  winds 

Shook  their  broad  pdnions  o*er  the  heaving  sea ; 

The  sky  with  curving  arch  was  deeply  bine, 

And  brooded  like  a  blessing  o'er  the  earth. 

A  stately  ship,  some  distance  off  the  shore, 

Swung  at  her  mooring  like  an  untamed  horse, 

That  chafed  and  restless  'neath  the  curbing  rein 

Pants  for  a  curvet  on  his  desert  sands. 

The  sun-brown'd  sailor  waited  at  the  strand 

With  ready  barge,  and  on  the  sandy  beach 

The  missionary  stood.    His  brow  was  clear. 

His  dark  eye  bright,  and  his  pale  features  all 

Imbued  and  shining  with  his  spirit's  strength. 

He  turn'd  him  to  the  friends  that  crowded  round. 

And  bared  his  forehead  to  the  stirring  breeze, 

The  last  cool  kisses  of  his  native  air 

Now  blowing  off  the  shore. 

**  Farewell,"  he  calmly  said,  "  God  bless  ye  all. 

My  lot  is  cast ;  witli  holy  joy  I  go 

To  do  high  battle  in  Jehovah's  cause ; 

To  grapple  with  the  superstitions  crude, 

The  dark  idolatry  of  India's  sons. 

Full  well  I  know  my  path  is  rife  with  ill. 

With  peril,  bigotry,  and  may  be  death. 

I  go  where  famine,  plague  and  pestilence 

Reap  with  dark  hands  the  harvest-fields  of  death, 

Till  the  grave-garners  cannot  hold  the  store ; 

Tet  in  the  strength  God  gives  me  will  J  go, 

Yielding  up  all,  e'en  thee,  my  native  land, 

With  nature's  awful  majesty  enstamp'd 

Upon  thee  in  thy  birth.    I  give  thee  up, — 

Thy  lofly  mountains  piercing  to  the  clouds, 

Thy  forests  stretching  far  into  the  day — 

Thy  rivers,  rocks,  thy  foaming  cataracts. 

And  the  deep  silence  of  thy  vasty  plains, 

All,  all  I  throw  upon  thy  altar,  God, 

A  glorious  sacrifice. 

Do  others  love  their  country  less  than  I  f 

I  know  not ;  yet  what  worthless  fleeting  things 

Will  exile  man  and  send  him  forth  from  home. 

For  glory  see  him  where  red  swords  are  drawn. 

Cities  on  fire  or  villages  consumed, 
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Where  man  doth  tarry  for  hla  brother*!  lift ! 
See  him  do  battle  in  the  tented  field, 
With  flaanting  banner  and  dark  prancing  steed, 
The  eonbeame  pouring  on  his  golden  helm, 
Till  the  hot  blood  is  fevered  in  his  veins, 
Scorching  his  brow  and  burning  to  his  brain  ; 
Still  most  he  on  for  Glory. 
For  gold  the  merchant  braves  the  stormy  sea, 
And  bares  his  bosom  to  the  pirate's  blade,^' 
Goes  where  the  deadly  plague  may  be  at  work 
Amid  the  pulses  of  the  crowded  mart, 
Gath'ring  her  thousands  to  the  feast  of  death. 
For  wealth  man  scales  the  lofly  mountain's  brow, 
And  reels  unsteady  on  its  beetling  cliffs ; 
With  thunder-laden  clouds  rolling  above 
And  the  loud  torrent  bellowing  below. 
Thus  breves  he  peril  on  the  sea  and  land, 
Forcing  his  passage  through  the  marshy  wild 
To  earth's  deep  caverns,  where  the  blessed  sun 
Has  never  found  the  dark  and  slimy  depths, 
Where  mildew  dampness  genders  air  most  foul. 
And  serpents  coil  with  many  hideous  things 
That  shapeless  trail  among  the  tall  rank  weeds. 
Where  mists  weep  poison,  and  the  very  winds 
Sink  powerless  in  an  atmosphere  so  dense. 
And  moaning  onward  die  a  stifled  death ; 
Tet  man  will  penetrate  e'en  there  for  gold. 
Go  where  the  earth  is  fVost-bound  through  the  year, 
Or  where  the  wily  Arab  makes  his  tent — 
To  ocean  isles,  or  the  deep  sunken  mine, 
For  Gold  or  Glory  man  teill  follow  thee. 
And  shall  I  shrink — I  that  am  going  forth, 
A  dlirer  in  the  sea  of  ignorance, 
To  drag  forth  jewels  for  the  Saviour's  crown — 
Immortal  gems  from  the  low  depths  of  sin  ? 
Not  so — and  now  again,  farewell,  farewell ; 
In  prayer  remember  me. 
And  soon  that  gallant  ihip  was  on  her  way. 
Dividing  gracefiilly  the  crested  waves. 
Upon  her  deck  the  missionary  stood. 
With  his  calm  look  turned  mildly  to  his  friends ; 
Who  watch'd  with  troubled  hearts  the  lessening  bark. 
Till  in  the  distance  faintly  seen  and  dim. 
Upon  the  blue  horizon's  brink,  it  hung, 
A  small  and  misty  speck.    Then  night  came  down 
And  folded  it  within  its  sable  wings.  Mary* 

Pordand,  1835. 
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[For  the  Portland  Mag«Ein«.] 
▲  liSlAF  FROM    JJV  OU>    UAH'S    JOVBSAMm» 

■T    BIKTH   DAT. 

This  day  lam  just  sixty  years  old.  I  know  Bot  the  reasoOf 
but  the  return  of  my  birth  day  affects  me  yery  differently  from 
others ;  an  undefinable  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me,  and  I  am 
unfit  for  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  world.  It  may  be  superstition— 
it  may  be  folly,  but  it  ever  seems  to  me  that  on  this  day  more  than 
any  other  in  the  year,  the  spirits  of  the  loired  and  the  lost  are  hov- 
ering around  and  trying  to  win  my  thoughts  entirely  from  this  worid, 
and  fix  them  on  the  scenes  of  another.  However  this  maj  be,  on 
this  day  I  never  feel  prepared  to  mingle  in  the  active  scenes  of  life. 
I  feel  more  than  ever  that  my  home  is  not  of  this  world,  and  I  ex- 
perience a  mournful  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  every  year  brings 
me  nearer  to  that  home  from  which  there  will  be  no  removal. 

For  hours  I  have  been  seated  here  by  the  window,  and  as  the 
hum  of  many  voices — ^the  merry  laugh  of  children — ^the  distant  low- 
ing of  cattle  have  fallen  upon  the  ear,  my  thoughts  have  been  in- 
sensibly carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  my  own  childhood ;  and  u 
the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  faded  from  my  view  on  this  my 
birth  day,  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  came  over  me,  and  the  foun- 
tain which  I  thought  sealed  forever  was  opened.  It  is  not  often  that 
an  old  man  can  weep,  and  when  tears  are  permitted  him,  he  experi- 
ences a  pleasure  of  which  the  young  know  little — ^he  seems  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  memory  calls  before 
him  a  thousand  beloved  forms  and  hallowed  associations.  Memoiy! 
I  have  often  thought  it  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  on  man. 
How  often  does  it  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  brighten  the 
prospects  of  the  future  and  relieve  the  tedious  present !  The  old 
man,  when  he  looks  back  on  his  weary  pilgrimage,  feels  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  as  he  calls  to  mind  the  ardent  aspirations — the  de- 
lightful, though  unreal  hopes,  and  the  warm  friendships  of  his 
youth.  They  seem  to  him  like  the  '^  ornaments  of  the  desert,"  and 
as  he  thinks  long  and  stedfastly  upon  them,  the  green  hills  of  his 
youth  are  presented  to  his  view ;  the  friends  of  other  days  are  around 
him — he  hears  again  the  merry  laugh — he  sees  the  smiling  faces — 
he  feels  the  warm  kiss  of  love,  and  a  smile  plays  upon  his  care- 
worn cheek  as  he  reflects  how  soon  be  shall  be  with  the  loved  o( 
his  youth. 
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It  18  a  blessed  thing,  the  recollection  of  the  past.  When  the  cold, 
calculating  policy  of  this  world  possesses  the  once  warm  heart — 
(Then  the  affections  are  altogether  bent  on  earth — when  we  feel 
that  we  are  selfish  and  are  conscious  of  our  unworthiness — ^how 
}fteQ  are  we  checked  in  the  path  of  error  by  the  thought  that  we 
oere  not  once  cold  or  selfish,  and  when  wearied,  sated  and  disappoint- 
ed, often  are  we  amazed  to  think  how  easily  and  how  keenly  we 
nrere  once  delighted. 

Through  a  long  life  I  have  ever  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  a 

laily  journal  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings.     I  would  advise  all  the 

fouog  to  do  the  same — it  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  old  age.     How 

nanj  things  are  treasured  up  in  the  manuscripts  before  me,  which 

ltd  else  been  entirely  forgotten.     True — these  pages  are  often  the 

tcord  of  sorrows — and  the  traces  of  tears,  bitter  tears  are  visible. 

Sut  to  my  mind  there  is  pleasure  in  recollecting  the  sorrows  and 

oisfortnnes  which  were  inflicted  for  reproof  and  correction,  by  Him 

rho  never  willingly  afflicts.     Alas  that  our  wills  are  so  stubborn 

hat  nothing  but  misery  can  bow  them !  Alas  that  we  will  not  learn 

»7  the  experience  of  others  and  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot  de- 

me !    And  doubly  alas,  that  we  should  dare  to  murmur  against 

he  wisdom  and  love  of  Him  who  ^<  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 

amb." 

"  Djd  we  but  view  thinffi  as  we  oaeht, 

This  world  would  scho(H  each  wandering  thoagbt 

To  its  high  state." 

Nor  is  it  an  idle  fancy,  that  makes  us  wish  in  the  beginning  of 

he  journey  of  life,  to  preserve  some  of  the  flowers  with  which  the 

wth-way  is  strewed.     We  are  conscious  that  we  grow  old — we  feel 

hat  we  are  changing — we  know  that  others  are  changing  and  we 

^sh  for  some  memorial  that  will  remind  us  of  our  former  selves. 

low  often  will  a  sentence — a  line — a  word,  bring  vividly  before  us 

he  past !     What  a  weight  of  interest  may  hereafter  attach  to  the 

ittle  circumstances  recorded !     Fifty  years  hence,  and  how  few  of 

he  names  here  mentioned  will  be  in  the  land  of  the  living !     Alas, 

low  many  of  them 

"  Low  in  the  dark  and  dreamless  land 
JVatD  sleep." 

The  hand  that  is  now  writing,  long  ere  that,  will  be  cold  in  death, 
nd  the  heart  which  is  now  warm  with  affection,  and  whose  regu- 
ir  pulsations  are  the  index  of  health,  will  have  ceased  its  opera- 
ions  forever.   Ah,  would  that  the  young  could  learn  to  chasten  their 
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hopes  and  think  of  this  world  as  it  reallj  is,  before  they  tre  tugbi 

by  bitter  experience.     Would  that  they  could  fed,  as  I  do  now^ 

that  though  this  world  is  bright,  beautiful,  glorious  to  them  in  joath, 

a  shadow  will  come  upon  it  as  the  heart  grows  old ;  that  new7eel- 

ings  will  awake,  and  the  beautiful  visions  we  form  of  the  earth  vill 

melt  into  our  anticipations  of  that  world  to  which  we  are  hasteiuBg. 

Like  me  they  will  sigh  for  a  quiet  rest  with  those  that  have  goae 

before. 

**  My  birth-day  !  Where^  when  life  was  young, 
1b  now  each  promise  which  it  gave  ? 
Hope*a  eariy  wreaths  have  long  been  hnng, 
Pale,  faded  garlands,  o'er  its  grave. 
Where  memory  waters  with  its  tears 
Those  relics  of  departed  years." 


Bangor y  A^ply  1835. 


Robert. 


[For  the  Portland  Magaiine,] 

To . 

■TAHBAB  FOa  Vmi   liBAV-FAJUi. 

Hark  !  down  the  leafless  forest-glade 

There  swells  a  hollow  blast  I 
Moaning  a  melancholy  tane, — 

The  requiem  of  the  PaiA ! 
The  year  is  dyings  and  its  breath 

Tells  ns  of  pleasures  gone  ; 
How 'mournfully  it  sings,  and  fades 

In  music,  like  the  swan ! 

But  time  may  speed  the  closing  year, 

May  ride  upon  the  gale 
That  raves  amid  the  wintry  skies,— 

But  yet  its  mournful  wail 
Shall  strike  no  terror  to  the  hearts 

Affection's  pulses  move ; 
The  tyrant  leaves  nought  else  untouched, 

Tet  triumphs  not  o'er  Love  ! 

No,  dearest,  no!  though  skies  be  dark. 

And  all  around  be  drear, — 
The  faithftil  soul  no  kpse  of  time 

Nor  season's  change  should  fear; 
But  every  year  that  speeds  its  flight 

New  wreaths  of  love  should  twine. 
More  close  to  bind,  with  strengthened  chain, 

Thy  constant  heart  to  mine  !  V.  V.  ?. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magarine.] 

KT  DAT  OF  TRIBVI.ATIOJI. 

Lisx  MisB  Mitford's,  my  day  of  trouble  opened  with  a  promise  of  uncommon 
enjoyment.  It  was  Wednesday— that  welcome .  twelve  hours  of  school-girl  free- 
dom, when  the  mind  and  body  rise  elastic  from  the  stadies  of  the  week,  and  are 
peculiarly  open  to  the  loyelineas  of  that  beautiful  season  when  the  sky  is  clearest, 
the  flowers  brightest,  and  the  dew  lies  upon  them  in  its  utmost  abundance. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  awoke  to  a  livelier  sense  of  physical  enjoyment  than 
on  that  morning,  when  my  sweet  friend  and  school  mate  Maria  M.  bounded  into 
my  room,  telling  me  to  hasten,  for  the  phaeton  was  at  the  door  and  her  father 
waiting  in  the  hall.  There  is  no  active  enjoyment  like  riding,  whether  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage,  provided  your  equipage  be  perfect,  your  companions  agree- 
able and  the  day  fine.  1  had  all  these  requisites.  There  was  not  a  lighter  or 
more  beautiful  phaeton  in  New  Haven  than  that  of  Col.  M. — and  his  horses,  I 
never  saw  such  animals — their  jetty  coats,  arching  necks  and  gazel-like  eyes 
were  the  very  acme  of  brute  beauty.  Then  tliey  were  so  perfectly  matched  and 
cirefully  trained,  the  footfalls  of  their  delicate  hoofs  were  like  the  dancing  of  a 
fine  girl,  and  they  obeyed  the  least  touch  of  the  rein  to  a  marvel.  Our  equipage 
was  indeed  perfect;  the  sun  had  just  risen  upon  the  new  day,  the  breath  of  a 
thooaand  flower-gardens  was  abroad,  and  the  shadows  looked  so  cool  one  longed 
to  sit  and  read  Thompson  in  them.  As  to  my  companions,  Maria  was  a  lovely 
creature,  not  decidedly  handsome,  hut  good  and  delicate,  with  an  eye  like  a  wet 
violet.  Her  father  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  give  consequence  to  a  brace  of 
happy  school  girls  in  their  teens — not  young  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  a  brother 
or  lover,  but  in  the  prime  of  his  good  looks,  with  his  thick  black  hair  just  begin- 
ning to  be  threaded  sparingly  with  silver,  and  the  easy  dignity  of  a  gentleman 
fitting'him  like  a  garment.  Nor  was  there  a  better  dressed  man  about  town ;  liis 
black  coal  of  the  finest  cloth,  velvet  vest  and  plaited  ru£Eles  (all  large  dignified 
men  should  wear  rufBes)  were  the  very  perfection  of  good  taste.  Were  I  to  speak 
of  his  peculiarities  I  should  say  the  things  he  most  loved  were  his  wife,  child  and 
hoFBes— or  perhaps  more  correctly,  his  horses,  child  and  wife.  He  always  drove 
fiom  eight  to  ten  miles  in  the  hour ',  and  his  driving— we  never  praised  that  of 
hii  coachman— it  hurt  his  feelings.  Goldsmith  rivaled  the  monkey,  and  why 
might  not  Col.  M.  be  jealous  of  the  attainments  of  his  black  coachman  ?  1  had 
forgotten  that  we  were  seated  and  the  horses  pawing  the  ground  impatient  to  be 
off.  Black  Tom  who  had  been  patting  their  glossy  necks  withdrew  his  hold  from 
the  bits'and  ^away  'we  went.  It  was  like  riding  in  a  rail-road  car,  so  swifUy  the 
splendid  animals  cleared  the  ground,  with  the  sun  glistening  on  their  black  coats 
and  flashing  over  the  silver-studded  harnesses,  as  they  dashed  onward.  We 
tarned  into  Elm  street,  where  the  tall  trees  whose  name  it  takes  are  interlaced, 
canopying  the  whole  street  with  their  stirring  foliage,  and  forming  a  green  and 
magnificent  arch  through  which  the  sun  was  flickering  with  broken  and  unsteady 
light  How  deliciously  cool  it  was,  with  the  dew  still  bathing  the  bright  leaves, 
•ad  the  long  branahes  waving  like  green  banners  over  us  ?  The  colleges  too, 
with  their  expensive  common,  formed  a  beautiful  picture,  the  noble  buildings 
35 
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throwiflff  their  deep  thadows  on  the  frcah  gnm,  with  here  and  there  a  grtceibl 
group  of  young  men — embrjo  poeta,  statestnen,  and  heroes  perhaps — gathered  id 
every  yariety  ol  poature  under  the  old  trees ;  some  chatting  and  laughing  vith 
neglected  books  lying  at  their  feet,  and  others  poring  over  tlieir  pages  a  little 
apart,  with  the  pure  breath  of  morning  lifting  the  leaves  for  them.  We  passed  oa 
toward  Hotchkisstown,  that  gem  of  a  village,  nestled  so  snugly  under  the  shelv- 
ing cliffs  of  Elast  Rocky  and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  in  Ihe 
Arcadian  scenery  about  that  beautiful  region.  I  cannot  describe  it ;  but  these 
who  have  seen  New  Haven  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  a  jewel  in  the  bosom 
of  New  England. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  we  returned  with  our  horses  in  a  foam,  glov- 
ing cheeks  and  our  laps  full  of  fresh  blossoms.  We  had  a  delightful  driver— so 
said  Maria  to  her  mama  who  met  us  on  the  steps,  and  so  I  was  about  to  say  whrn 

Mrs.  M.  interrupted  me  with  the  information  that  some  people  from ,  the 

town  that  contained  my  own  loved  home,  were  waiting  for  me  witiiin.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  spent  three  months  from  my  father *8  bearth-stooe.  a^id 
could  have  welcomed  a  dog  as  a  familiar  friend,  had  he  once  passed  through  our 
garden-gate,  been  patted  by  my  little  sister  or  looked  into  the  eyes  of  my  mother. 
Without  staying  to  inquire  who  my  visiters  could  be  I  went  eagerly  forward  with 
all  the  dear  feelings  of  home  stirring  about  my  heart,  and  my  hand  half  extended 
in  welcome.  It  certainly  was  a  damper — the  sight  of  that  lean  gossiping  little 
man,  the  miller's  assistant,  with  the  marks  of  his  occupation  whitening  his  bat 
band,  lying  in  the  seams  of  his  coat  and  marking  the  creases  of  his  boots — a  per- 
sonage with  whom  I  had  never  changed  a  dozen  words  in  my  life,  but  who  nov 
sat  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs,  with  his  fept  drawn  under  him  and  his  body  planted 
against  the  wall  in  a  direct  file  with  his  better  half,  one  of  the  most  silly,  talka- 
tive patterns  of  humanity  I  ever  met  with.  In  order  to  be  a  little  genteel,  as  she 
called  it,  she  had  honored  the  visit  with  her  best  gown,  a  blazing  calico  with  an 
immense  pattern,  a  straw  boimet  trimmed  with  pink  and  lined  with  blue^white 
silk  gloves  much  too  small  for  her  hands,  and  morocco  shoes  ready  to  burst  with 
the  width  of  feet  they  contained.  The  head  must  be  filled  with  something, 
and  vanity  often  supplies  the  vacancy  left  by  other  qualities.  I  do  not  think  this 
reasoning  exactly  phrenological,  but  I  cannot  account  for  poor  Mrs.  Johnson's 
preposterous  love  of  finery  in  any  other  way.  The  appearance  of  the  good  couple 
was  vulgar  enough,  in  all  conscience,  without  the  aid  of  their  hopeful  progeny, 
who  in  the  shape  of  two  ungainly  freckled  boys,  with  sun-burnt  hair,  cotton  jacb 
ets  and  striped  trowsers,  and  who  sat  with  their  feet  between  the  chair-rounds, 
squeezing  ^their  wool  hats  between  their  knees  and  gazing  with  open  mouths 
through  the  unclosed  drawing-room  door.  They  certainly  formed  a  strange  group 
for  the  aristocratic  hall  of  one  of  the  most  fastidious  men  in  the  state.  Tet  strong 
as  is  the  fear  of  ridicule  in  one  of  my  age,  I  could  not  treat  them  coldly  while  the 
sweet  feelings  and  affectionate  associations  their  coming  had  given  rise  to,  were 
swarming  in  my  bosom.  They  had  lately  trod  the  places  of  my  childhood.  Ugly, 
inanimate  and  vulgar  as  were  their  faces  they  were  familiar  ones,  and  as  such  1 
welcomed  them ;  notwithstanding  Maria's  eyes  absolutely  laughed  with  fun  as 
she  paused  on  the  stairs  to  witness  the  scene. 

An  hour  wore  awaj^;  I  had  gained  all  the  infbrmation  they  could  give  me  of 
my  friends ,  it  was  getting  near  the  dinner  hour.    In  short  I  heartily  wished  my 
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Tiutenaway ;  but  there  they  sat,  Mrs  Johnson  emitting  a  continual  stream  of  talk 
about  her  lack  in  making  soap,  her  current  bushes  and  her  chickens.  Here  she 
began  to  grow  pathetic.  Six  of  the  young  fledglings  had  perished  under  an  old 
cart  daring  a  thunder  storm,  and  as  many  goslings  had  been  dragged  lifeless  from 
tbe  mill-dam,  where  they  had  ▼entured  too  early.  Really  the  account  was  touch- 
ing; the  more  so,  as  Mrs.  Johnson  contrived  to  deduct  something  of  a  moral  from 
the  fate  of  her  poultry ;  which  was,  as  near  as  1  con  remember,  that  if  the  chickens 
had  obeyed  their  mother  and  kept  under  the  parent  wing,  the  rain  had  not  killed 
them;  and  if  the  gosUnga  Iiad  not  put  forth  their  swimming  propensities  too  soon, 
Ihej  might  that  blessed  day  have  been  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  mill-dam  in 
all  the  downy  majesty  of  half-grown  geese.  Taking  breath,  she  bracked  off  into 
1  dissertation  on  the  evils  of  disobedience  in  general,  and  the  forwardness  of  her 
bojiin  particulur ;  then  drawing  all  her  interesting  topics  to  a  focus,  she  took  up 
geese,  chickens,  current  bushes  etc.  etc.  and  bore  them  rapidly  onward  in  the 
stream  of  her  inveterate  loquacity.  One  might  as  wcU  have  attempted  to  stop  the 
waters  rushing  from  her  husband's  mill-dam  when  the  flood-gate  was  up,  as  to 
check  the  rapid  motion  of  her  unmanageable  tongue ;  the  clatter  of  his  flour  es- 
tablishment was  nothing  to  the  incessant  meaningless  sounds  that  rolled  from  it. 
Another  good  hour  passed  away,  and  still  its  volubility  was  increasing.  My  im- 
piticnce  was  approaching  to  desperation.  Maria  had  changed  her  dress,  and  I 
canght  a  glimpse  of  her  bright  face  peeping  roguishly  over  the  banisters.  Mrs. 
M.  passed  into  the  hall  on  her  way  to  the  garden,  and  gave  them  such  a  look  ! 
How  some  polite  ladies  can  look  when  they  are  annojred  ?  Mrs.  M.'s  was  an  ef- 
lectaal  glance,  for  it  snapped  the  thread  of  Mrs.  Johnson*s  discourse,  i  seised 
the  opportunity  and  inquired  at  what  house  they  stayed;  and  proposed  calling  on 
them  afVer  dinner. 

*  Oh,'  said  the  little  man  with  a  most  insinuating  smile,  *  wc  calculate  to  put  up 
with  you— we  aint  the  kind  o'  people  to  slight  old  friends.* 

Old  friends  !  I  was  absolutely  thunderstruck,  and  answered,  I  fear  with  more 
asperity  than  politeness,  tliat  Col.  M.  did  not  keep  a  hotel. 

'  Wal,  I  guess  I  knowed  that  afore,  but  I'd  jest  as  livs  pay  him  my  money  as 
aay  body  else.* 

This  was  too  much.  I  looked  at  the  banister ;  Marians  handkerchief  was  at  her 
mooth,  and  her  face  sparkled  all  over  with  suppressed  mirth.  X^fore  I  could  find 
words  to  answer  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Col.  M.  came  into  the  hall,  and 
the  little  man  rery  coolly  informed  him  of  the  high  honor  intended  his  house. 

I  behere  it  was  my  evident  uneasiness  that  caused  Col.  M.  to  make  his  most 
solemnly  polite  bow,  and  inform  my  tormentor  that  he  should  entertain  any  friend 
of  mine  with  pleasure. 

1  was  about  to  disclaim  all  Mr.  Johnson*s  pretensions  to  hospitality  backed  by 
an  acquaintance  with  myself,  when  he  broke  in  with,  *  Wal,  that's  jest  what  I  was 
saving  to  my  woman  here  as  we  come  along — says  I,  wife,  never  put  up  to  a 
tavern  when  you  can  go  any  wheres  else — I'd  jest  as  livs  pay  my  money  to  a  pri- 
vate house  as  to  a  tavern-keeper,  these  landlords  al'es  grumble  so  if  one  brings 
his  own  provender.' 

The  Colonel  stared  at  him  a  mo.Ticnt,  and  then  coldly  saying  he  was  very  wel- 
come, passed  on. 

'  What  a  perlitc  gcnlleman  the  Colonel  is,'  ej  iculated  the  nttle  miller  turning 
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triumphantly  to  hJB  wife,  who  looked  m  pleased  m  if  she  had  just  heand  of  Che  r-  ! 
snscitatioa  of  her  six  lamented  goslings,  and  now  ssemed  as  desirous  to  be  in  no-  | 
tion  as  she  had  before  been  of  rest.  I 

<  Come  now/  she  said,  jumping  up  and  tying  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  <  km 
go  down  to  the  salt  water  and  eat  our  dinner  on  the  grass— «ome,  Bliss  Sarah,  raa 
up  and  git  your  things— I  spose  'twouldn't  be  petlite  if  we  didn't  ask  the  Coknel 
and  his  wife,  and  that  are  young  girl  as  jest  come  in  with  yon.' 

I  heard  a  sound  of  smothered  laughter  from  over  the  stain,  and  hastened  to  ttj 
that  1  knew  Col.  M.  and  his  family  could  not  possibly  go,  as  they  expected  ooa- 
pany,  and  added  that  I  was  myself  engaged. 

*  Wal  then,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  <  I  don*t  know  a*  it  makes  much  diJSerenee 
whether  we  set  here  or  on  the  sea-side^-so  if  Miss  Sarah  can't  go  we'll  stay  heir, 
and  then  go  to  the  museum.' 

This  |dan  .was  worse  than  the  other.  I  knew  that  company  would  drop  in  afler 
dinner,  and  the  Tery  thought  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  the  little  Johnsoa'i, 
being  introduced  as  my  visiters,  was  enough  to  driye  me  any  where  ;  and  then  \» 
be  dragged  to  the  museum  with  them — any  thing  was  better  than  that;  so  of  Ike 
two  evils  I  chose  the  sea-side  dinner ;  and  expressing  my  determination  in  a  muh 
ner  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  graciousness,  went  to  my  room.  I  pot  oo  a 
calash,  folded  a  large  shawl  about  me,  and  with  my  parasol  in  my  hand  was  de- 
scending the  stairs  when  I  heard  Mr.  Johnson  say  to  his  wife, '  There,  didn't  1 
tell  you  I'd  contrive  to  make  him  ask  us .' — ^it  wont  coat  any  thing,  for  I'll  bet 
he  wont  charge.'  Mrs.  Johnson  pinched  his  arm  most  unmercifully  on  seeiag 
me,  which  gentle  admonition  interrupted  his  prudent  calculation  of  expenses,  and 
sent  him  in  search  of  his  equipage,  which  soon  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  ricke^ 
one-horse  wagon,  a  rusty  harness,  tied  by  pieces  of  rope  in  sundry  places,  wUcli 
covered  an  old  chesnut  horse,  with  the  organs  of  starvation  most  astonishingly 
developed  over  his  whole  body.  Into  this  crazy  vehicle,  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a 
most  ludicrous  attempt  at  gallantry,  handed  us.  It  contained  but  one  springkn 
seat,  and  where  he  would  find  accommodation  for  five  people  was  to  me  a  matter 
of  mystery.  However,  I  quietly  took  my  portion  of  the  seat,  Mrs.  Johnson  placed 
hcrseli  by  my  side,  her  husband  grasped  the  reins  and  crowded  his  diminutiie 
proportions  between  us,  and  the  boys  stood  up  and  held  by  the  back  of  the  seat 
Thus  were  my  doubts  solved.  We  certainly  did  cut  a  most  ridiculous  figure  ss 
we  passed  down  State-street — Mr.  Johnson  shaking  the  reins  and  chemping  the 
poor  horse  along — his  wife  exclaiming  at  every  thing  she  saw — the  two  boys 
pointing  and  staring  about — and  I  with  my  calash  drawn  to  its  utmost  exienaioa 
over  my  face,  my  shawl  folded  tight,  and  my  parasol  directed  with  reference  to 
the  side- walk  rather  than  to  the  sun.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  passen-by 
paused  to  gase  after  ua.  Nor  do  I  think  even  now  that  I  could  find  nenre  to  go 
calmly  through  with  another  exhibition,  of  the  kind.  I  cannot  describe  what  1 
felt  then,  with  all  the  sensitive  fastidiousness  of  extreme  youth,  and  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  world's  ways  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  disarm  ridicule,  fay 
being  the  first  to  apply  it  to  myself.  I  absolutely  felt  like  a  criminal,  and  did  not 
once  venture  to  raise  my  eyes  till  we  reached  the  shore  and  felt  the  breese  blov- 
ing directly  from  the  water. 

When  about  three  miles  from  town  we  left  the  wagon,  whose  rattle  had  given 
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me  a  heid-aclie/and  after  finding  a  spot  of  green  graM  shaded  by  a  clump  of  jnni- 
pen,  Mn.  Johnson  began  her  preparations  for  the  dinner.  First  she  dragged  forth 
a  basket  that  had  been  stowed  away  under  the  wagon-seal — then  a  tabIe-cloth| 
wbite  as  a  snow-drift,  was  spread  upon  the  fresh  grass — next  appeared  sundry 
bottles  of  cider  and  current  wine,  together  with  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  di- 
mensions, mostly  spiced  with  caraway  seed.  To  these  were  added  cold  tongue, 
a  loaf  of  exquisite  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  cup  of  butter  covered  with  a  cool 
cabbage-leaf,  and  last  of  all  a  tempting  chicken  pie,  whose  edges  had  been  pinch- 
ed into  regular  scallops  by  Mrs.  Johnson's  two  thumbs,  and  the  centre  of  the  tender 
enut  bore  the  striking  resemblance  of  a  brake-leaf,  as  cut  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
artist  in  the  original  paste.  Truly  a  day  is  a  human  life,  with  its  hours  of  clouds 
and  son-shine ;  the  most  wretched  is  not  all  darkness  nor  the  most  happy  all  light. 
With  its  multitude  of  provoking  incidents  and  petty  vexations,  my  day  of  tribu- 
lation had  its  hour  of  recite,  if  not  of  enjoyment.  I  cannot  deny  this  when  that 
dianer  under  the  juniper  trees  occurs  to  my  mind.  There  we  sat  upon  the^ass, 
in  the  refreshing  shade — a  few  yards  from  our  feet  the  foam-crested  waves  swept 
the  beach  with  their  dash  of  perpetual  music — the  wimis  came  sighingly  from  the 
BOQod  outstretched  before  us,  studded  with  a  hundt|^  snowy  sails,  and  a  glitter 
upon  its  waters  that  was  almost  painful  to  look  upon.  Far  on  our  right  spread  an 
extensive  plain,  with  cattle  grazing  peacefully  over  it,  and  here  and  there  a  dwelU 
tag  and  a  cluster  of  trees.  On  our  left  was  the  town,  with  its  houaea  rising  like* 
palaces  of  snow  among  the  overhanging  trees ;  its  taper  steeples  penciled  in  two 
ngalu  lines  against  the  sky,  and  the  picturesque  extremity  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains looming  in  the  distance  How  my  heart  warms  as  I  think  of  that  town  ! 
Coold  I  gather  the  loved  ones  together  that  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  finish 
mj  life  there  in  the  shadow  of  its  drooping  elms,  breathing  the  air  of  its  classical 
gioonds,  and  holding  fellowship  with  early  fViends— could  I  do  this,  I  think  I  should 
not  be  very  unhappy,  though  fortune  in  other  things  should  look  coldly  on  roe. 

The  clocks  were  striking  four  when  we  again  drove  into  town.  As  I  had  fear- 
ed, there  was  company  in  the  drawing-room,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart  1  pre- 
Tailed  on  Mrs.  Johnson  to  follow  me  immediately  to  my  chamber,  leaving  her 
huband  to  take  care  of  himself,  and,  as  I  hoped,  to  find  his  way  into  the  garden, 
or  anywhere  except  the  drawing-room.  With  a  determination  to  detain  my  com- 
panion where  she  was,  I  opened  the  window  and  pointed  out  one  of  the  most  love- 
ly prospects  ever  contained  in  one  glance  ;  but  she  did  not  deign  even  to  look  out, 
being  engaged  in  arranging  the  pink  bows  and  cotton-lace  border  of  her  cap.  I 
was  even  preposterous  enough  to  ofier  a  book ;  notwithstanding,  when  her  toilette 
was  finished  she  was  impatient  to  descend.  As  a  last  resource  I  threw  open  my 
cloKtdoors  and  invited  her  to  examine  my  ward-robe.  This  had  its  effect.  With 
the  aridity  of  a  great  child  she  handled  every  article.  Oh,  how  I  wished  for  the 
ward-robe  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  it  might  have  detained  her  till  morning !  But 
mine  was  by  no  means  so  abundant,  and  when  it  failed  Mrs.  Johnson  grew  stub- 
Don  and  insisted  on  going  down.  I  followed  her  to  the  drawing-room  with  the 
reaolution  of  a  martyr.  At  the  door  she  paused,  dropped  three  sublime  cour- 
teaiea  and  entered,  with  a  little  mincing  step  and  one  of  her  superlatively 
«Uy  smiles.  I  followed  with  my  face  glowing  till  it  pained  me.  Had  I  been 
called  upon  to  select  the  five  persons  that  I  should  have  been  most  unwilling 
to  meet  in  my  irksome  predicament,  it  would  have  been  the  two  beautiful  girls 
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Mid  the  three  high-bred  Btudento  of  the  eenior  chuM  then  gathered  Abont  tk  | 
centre-Uble.  What  was  my  mortificatien  on  seeing  at  the  farther  eztremitj  rf 
the  room  Mr.  Johnson  perched  on  a  mosic-stoo],  and  fingering  the  keji  oft  | 
plana,  as  he  called  it,  and  the  feet  of  the  little  Johnsons  dangling  from  twoef 
the  mahogany  chairs  nearby.  But  this  was  nothing  to  what  was  to  cooie.  Jin. 
Johnson  with  the  greatest  desire  of  being  agreeable  advanced  to  the  group  of 
exquisites,  and  after  informing  them  that  her  hosband  was  a  great  mnsiciaBa, 
absolutely  took  hold  of  a  rich  cape  worn  by  one  of  the  ladies,  and  asked  her 
what  it  cost.  The  Lady,  though  there  was  a  roguish  look  in  her  eye,  politdy 
informed  her ;  and  being  too  well  bred  to  laugh  in  our  faces  the  party  took 
their  leave.  *Maria,  wlio  had  been  as  much  vexed  as  myself,  looked  reUcTed; 
but  we  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  freely  when  another  party  was  announced. 
To  be  again  thus  mortified  was  beyond  endurance,  and  in  very  despeiation  1 
consented  to  accompany  mylormentor  in  a  walk  about  the  city.  Most  eameit- 
ly  did  1  entreat  her  to  exchange  her  fine  bonnet  and  orange  colored  ailk  daw! 
for  a  cottage  and  merltio  of  my  own.  But  no  j  Mrs.  Johnson  clung  to  hcrfri- 
colors  as  tenaciously  as  ^  Frenchman ;  so  1  invested  myself  in  the  rejected 
articles  and  we  sallied  forth. "^ 

When  in  Chapel-street  I  turned  my  head,  and  lo  the  two  boys  mareHag 
behind  us  as  lovingly  as  the  Siamese  twins.  Their  mother  just  then  rccoUcd- 
ed  that  she  had  promised  them  some  candy,  and  much  against  my  will  I  w» 
forced  into  a  confectioner's  shop,  where  it  was  purchased,  and  a  pound  of  raiaiai 
called  for.  The  man  was  weighing  them  when  she  called  out,  *  Stop  a  minDte, 
lets  see  if  I've  got  change  enough  to  pay  for  um,*  and  sitting  down  on  a  keg, 
she  with  deliberate  ostenUtion  took  out  a  large  green  worsted  purse  and  emp- 
tied a  quantity  of  silver  and  cents  into  her  lap.  Being  satisfied  with  this  dii- 
play  of  her  wealth  she  told  him  he  might  weigh  them  out.  1  had  endured » 
much  through  the  day  that  the  sneering  smile  of  the  candy  man  went  for 
nothing.  On  leaving  the  shop  I  allowed  my  tormentor  to  choose  her  direction, 
which  as  my  evil  stars  would  have  it  led  directly  by  the  Tontine,  on  the  steps 
of  which  stood  the  three  students  before  mentioned.  On  seeing  us  they  bow- 
ed. Mrs,  Johnson  paused,  faced  about  and  returned  their  salutations  sing!/. 
I  knew  even  their  politeness  could  not  withstand  this,  and  as  1  dragged  ber 
onward  felt  the  delightful  consciousness  thatj  suppressed  laughter  was  follow- 
ing us. 

A  few  yards  below  the  Tontine  stands  a  most  splendid  modem  buildiaf, 
perhaps  the  most  costly  mansion  in  the  state.  Directly  opposite  this  Mr. 
Johnson  made  a  dead  halt,  and  pointing  to  the  windows  opening  to  tlie  grouod. 
called  out,  <  Come  here  boys  and  see  what  a  sight  o'  doors  this  ere  house  has  | 
got.*  The  ungainly  urchins  planted  themselves  directly  before  ua.  I  lookfd 
up;  the  chamber  blinds  were  gently  parted  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  faoiill- 
iar  dark  eyes  fixed  on  our  interesting  group.  *  They  are  staring  at  us,  do  let  w 
go,'  whispered  I  in  an  agony.  Mrs.  Johnson  paid  ^no^attention.  I  looked  am- 
iously  about  me.  The  students  were  laughing  immoderately  and  coming  op 
the  opposite  side  walk.  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  tore  my  arm  from  tbe 
tenacious  grasp  of  my  tormentor,  turned  the  first  corner  and  hastened  home- 
When  Mrs.  Johnson  returned  she  had  forgotten  my  desertion  in  her  delight"^ 
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the  iltentiott  of  the  students.  *  They  had  talked  and  laughed  together  a  full 
half-hoar/  she  said,  '  and  were  so  perlite.* 

'  What  did  you  talk  about  P'  I  inquired  with  uncomfortable  foreboding. 

'Why  I  believe  it  was  purty  much  about  you  afler  all.^ 

'Me?' said  I  fainUy. 

'Yes,  they  asked  how  long  we'd  been  acquainted ,  so  of  course  I  told  thera 
what  old  friends  we  was — kind  o'  relations.' 

The  last  drop  had  been  thrown  in  the  bowl,  and  it  overflowed.  I  said  I 
was  sick— had  a  head-ache — and  running  to  my  room  locked  myself  in. 

I  sever  had  courage  to  ask  Maria  what  occurred  afler  my  exit;  but  the 
next  morning  I  arose  very  early,  threw  open  the  blinds  and  looked  out.  The 
new  day  was  breaking  like  an  angel's  smile  in  the  east,  just  dividing  the  grey 
ndsts  with  its  line  of  radiance,  and  embroidering  the  horizon  with  its  delicate 
golden  threads.  How  fragrant  the  fresh  air  came  up  from  the  opposite  garden  ! 
The  modest  flowers  bent  down  their  wet  heads,  as  it  came  with  its  sofl  sighs 
and  charmed  the  odor  from  their  cups.  The  grass  had  pot  on  its  night  jewelry, 
and  all  around  was  still  and  silent  as  the  heart  of  a  wildrness.  My  day  of  tribu- 
lation was  over ;  I  felt  it  in  the  lightness  of  my  heart.  I  was  sure  of  it  when  that 
one-hone  wagon  rattled  from  the  door,  and  bore  away  Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  both  the  little  Johnsons.  Ed. 
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I.AKB  GEORGE.: 

raOM   AN   UNPUBLISHED   POEM. 

Tbe  village  that  I  lived  in, — o'er  it  rose 

A  rocky  mountain,  fearful,  bold  and  high ; 
Before  it  was  a  lake,  with  creek  that  flows 

Out  from  it,  like  a  tear  which  leaves  the  eye  ; 
One  sought  the  morning  as  it  left  the  sky, 

The  other  hailed  it  as  it  fell  on  earth, 
Reflecting  each  bright  beam  so  joyously, 

As  light  and  wave,  twin -born,  had  sprung  to  birth. 

And  in  that  rocky  couch  had  dimpled  into  mirth. 

And  on  that  lake  I  reveled.   'Twas  to  me 

A  thing  of  pleasure,  without  fear  or  pain  -, 
And  I  did  love  it,  and  delight  to  see 

Its  wrathless  bosom  dimpled  by  the  rain — 
To  mark  its  billows  rise  and  fall  again 

Without  a  breaker — and  to  see  the  hills 
Which  kept  it,  look  upon  it  as  they  fain 

Would  know  their  features — and  to  hear  the  rills 

Laugh  as  they  leap'd  in  brooks,  which  its  pure  bosom  fills. 

These  streams  were  many ',  and  they  hurried  down, 
O'er  rock  and  rush,  and  pebbles  small  and  white, 
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Plrom  the  alembiof  of  the  mountain  brown, 

As  if  distiird  by  nature  to  nnite 
With  George*g  waves,  ao  sainted,  famed  and  brif^t ; 

And  they  made  mellow  moaic  as  they  came, 
With  all  the  echoes  of  their  native  Ughi, 

TouchM  with  the  cavem^s  hush  and  diamond  flame, 

To  mingle  with  bri^rht  waves  and  take  their  holy  name. 

So  when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  pray, 
That  my  own  breast  might  be  like  that  lov*d  lake, 

Pure,  calm  and  breakerless ;  I  used  to  stay 
And  see  it  kiss  the  twilight,  as  'twould  take 

A  melted  crimson,  that  I  might  mistake 
Itself  for  sunset,  and  forget  to  go, 

'Till  the  meek  moon  my  revery  should  break 
With  its  and  the  young  stars'  commingled  glow, 
Mirror'd  like  jewels  bright  in  the  pure  depths  below. 

With  lead  and  line,  and  anchor-stone  and  boat, 

I  used  to  greet  the  mom  from  monntain  brow, 
And  on  its  breast  like  a  lone  shadow  float. 

My  fancy  wafts  me  back  again  e*(»n  now. 
Oh  tell  me,  ye  who  can,  if  childish  vow. 

Not  to  disturb  or  harm  a  fish  it  had. 
Was  broken,  when  with  hook  and  cautious  prow 

I  caught  a  few  and  tossed  them  back  as  glad  ? 

I  then  as  now  loathed  sport  when  in  vile  torture  clad. 

*  Children  are  childish — ^men  should  never  be' — 

Say  some  of  iron  hearts  and  bloodless  veins ; 
But  who  would  wish  to  be  a  sage,  if  he 

Must  blot  the  scenes  of  boyhood  from  his  brains .' 
Come  up,  sweet  lake  !  My  memory  retains 

A  thousand  sports  thou  gav'st  me,  and  I*  feel 
My  glad  heart  bound  in  thy  soft  golden  chains ; 

111  goes  my  week  if  I  can  never  steal 

Back  to  thy  wrathless  breast,  with  merry  heart  and  keel. 

From  thee  I've  seen  the  tempest  form,  and  loom 

Slow  and  determined  on  the  sullen  wind. 
When  thou  did'st  look  as  if  a  mortal  gloom 

Were  coming  on  thy  beauty  -,  but  did  find 
That  thou  did'st  feel  as  did  my  anxious  mind — 

That  mourning  mid  a  tempest  is  a  rest 
Which  nature  gives  to  things  of  genial  kind ; 

For  storms  which  smote  on  thy  resistless  breast, 
Were  met  by  thee  as  /  met  death,  still  though  digressed. 

The  thunder  peal  broke  on  thee — ^thou  wast  still — 
The  lightning  singed  thy  waves— but  thou  wast  mild— 
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The  floods  lesistless  all  thy  shores  did  fill- 
But  mid  them  all  thy  dark  check  only  smiled^ 

As  fromthy  breast  they  sought  the  mountain  wild. 
Oh  how  alike  in  such  tremendous  blows 

Wast  thou  iLnd  me  thy  iBtorm-Bmote  orphan  child, 
When  from  my  motueji's  death-bed  rolled  my  woes. 
And  on  thy  mellow  breast  I  sought  and  found  repose. 

Deep  feeling  has  least  utterance.    And  when 

Heaven^s  fiercest  storms  upon  thee  burst  and  fall  ■; 
So  high  thy  mpuntains,  and  so  near  thee, — then 

Down  comes  the  whirlwind,  like  an  airy  wall. 
And  hinds  thy  waves  from  motion.    >So  with  all 

Those  deep  unuttered  sorrows  of  the  soul  i 
They  ask  few  sighs,  their  tears  axe  few  and.roui72, 

They  wish  no  consolation,  heed  no  bowl ; 

Their  deathly  waves  of  wo  do  ofiener  rest  than  roll. 

How  often,  on  thy  wind-bound  bosom,  T 

Have  mournful  sat — as  hope,  made  of  despair 
Of  half  she  promised,  has  on  mine^-and  why, 

Inquired,  is  this  dear  crystal  lake  so  fair. 
Hemmed  in  by  those  high  mountains  with  such  care  ? 

Bat  learned  this  since — Pttre  things  need  guarding  strong ; 
And  if  their  sentinels  be  weak  and  rare, 

Soon  fades  the  beauty  and  is  hushed  the  song, 

Which  made  a  wondering  world  hang  on  their  charms  so  long. 

B. 
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EDUCATION. 

Trs  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  to  know  and  to  understand  is  essential 
te  hia  happiness.  It  instinctively  goes  out  upon  the  objects  of  the  universe,  in- 
quiring into  the  simple  existence,  cause  and  duration  of  all  things^  Pleasure  does 
not  grow  spontaneous  in  the  human  breast;  for  every  desire  and  affection  seeks 
^making  not  within  itself^happiness  is  superadded  to  them — is  obtained  from 
without;  eveiy  hope  goes  forth  upward  to  perfection  and  immortality,  and  each 
fear  if  aroused  from  what  is  foreseen  in  the  future.  Nothing  upon  which  man 
files  his  attention  is  without  its  share  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  He  first 
<eefl  &a  object  as  an  existence,  and  from  this  perception,  his  mind  goes  on  to  re- 
flection ;  and  then  its  cause,  its  use,  its  duration  and  its  end,  are  all  suggested  ; 
«m1  he  finishes  bis  study,  if  he  be  a  persevering  student,  on  the  nature  of  God  its 
creator.  While  his  mere  knowledge  of  the  thing  as  an  existence  occupies  him — 
nd  it  may  for  a  long  period — ^he  is  interested  but  partially  and  feebly ;  but  when 
f^^tHon  arises  upon  it,  then  he  is  eager  to  comprehend  it,  to  understand  as  does 
I^ity  its  cause,  relation  and  end.  In  Vds  is  the  labor  of  the  immortal  mind  of 
**a-  Scholars  may  indeed  be  satisfied  with  names  and  things,  but  students  can- 
36 
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not  rest  short  of  principle!  and  laws.  The  first  may  end  their  iafcQlIectual  ooea- 
pation  when  they  quit  their  tutors  at  school-«^ut  the  last  will  proeecute  their  is- 
quiries  until  time's  lamp  is  expiring  in  their  lahratoiyi  and  aflerward,  when  eter- 
nity opens  to  them  the  yolume  of  the  oniTerse. 

The  line  which  separates  instinct  from  reason,  seems  to  be  that  princi^  in 
man  that  constitutes  him  an  accountablo  being.  He  has  not  only  a  mental  affini- 
ty, if  I  may  use  this  expression!  for  the  objects  which  are  about  him,  bat  also  be 
has  a  power  to  self  direct  his  faculties  to  some,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  stadia, 
and  of  addicting  himself  to  certain  habits  of  mental  vacuity  in  which  he  passes 
life  away,  uninterested  in  nought  bnt  what  answers  the  necessities  of  a  doll,  spir- 
itless, animal  life.  The  brutes  seem  to  be  unable  to  choose  between  enjoyments, 
and  the  tRrmj  highest  kappintis,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  They  never  deterionte 
or  improve,  but  work  cut  their  specific  bounded  bliss,  by  labors  which  they  dooot 
understand.  But  when  we  speak  of  man's  highest  happiness,  we  embrace  princi- 
ples which  he  cannot  shake  from  him — principles  which  make  him  appear  good 
or  bad,  as  the  highest  degree  of  enjoyment  is,  or  is  not,  found  in  his  posscsstos. 
We  believe  he  is  happy  as  he  rises  from  infancy  to  manhood — ilot  only  as  a  phjai- 
cal,  but  also  as  a  moral  being,  and  were  the  last  as  necessary  as  the  first — ^were  it 
so  that  he  could  but  grow  mentally  as  be  does  bodily,  then,  although  his  aeooant- 
ahility  would  be  taken  away,,  yet  we  should  see  the  march  of  mind  firom  one  a^ 
to  another,  until  each  erection  of  his  geinus  should  be  a  glorious  Babel  lifting  its 
summit  up  to  heaven. 

But  if  the  mind  of  man  be  naturally  fired  with  a  desire  for  improvement  and 
perfection  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  why  is  it  that  so  few  are  what  such  a  constito- 
tion  would  secure  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  understand  somewhat  the 
laws  of  this  mental  constitution,  and  also  whether  they  are  kept  inviolate.  If  we 
find  no  causes  for  which  his  nature  will  itself  account,  we  must  indeed  revert  to 
his  Creator,  and  in  conscious  ignorance  cry  from  out  our  sorrows — ^  Why  hsst 
thou  made  us  thus  .'* 

Although  man  cannot  secure  his  highest  happiness  without  knowing  and  on- 
derstanding,  yet  in  ignorance,  be  may  accustom  himself  to  such  habits  and  pur- 
suits, as  will  deaden  his  soul  to  other  pleasures  than  they  bestow.  Thus  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  man  sought  his  happiness  in  the  battle  field.  To  acqnit  himself 
for  successful  combat,  the  knight  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  long,  arduouf, 
skilful  training,  for  which  no  time  was  left  him  for  other  pursuits,  for  other  nobler 
enjoyments.  The  popular  taste  and  delight  and  glory  was  in  armour,  steeds^ 
marshalled  armies  and  fields  of  blood.  The  gitttering  spear  and  waving  plome 
were  emblems  of  worth  and  beauty.  And  the  youth,  who  might  have  lived  a 
Newton  or  died  a  Howard,  sought  for  immortality  in  the  danger  and  daring  of 
war.  Now  in  such  a  state  of  society  how  would  the  soft  holy  voice  of  piety,  or 
the  deep  glorious  accents  of  science  have  been  listened  to.  So  religion  was  ooee 
a  corse  to  mankind — or  rather,  under  its  sacred  banner  the  worst  passions  mar- 
shalled to  the  defence  of  piety.  The  crusades  broke  forth  on  the  holy  land,  and 
the  earth  was  covered  with  gloomy  monks,  walking  like  mighty  ghosts,  amid  the 
gray  moon-lit  ruins  of  peace  and  science.  Who  then  would  hear  the  words  of 
Jesus,  <  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?'  Civil  liberty  once  Kwcix  is 
Prance,  from  the  pressure  of  tyranny's  foot  upon  her  breast;  but  as  he  sounded 
her  war-cry  to  her  sons,  she  gathered  to  her  side  the  legion  of  anarchy,  who  after 
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helping  her  crush  the  throne  of  Louis  XVl.  united  in  bringing  her  to  the  guillo- 
line.  So  in  our  own  country,  after  the  liberty  of  freemen  has  been  achieved ,  and 
they  are  free  from  foreign  powers,  we  have  set  up  the  golden  image  of  wealth 
and  ai«  crowding  to  adore  it.  The  energies  of  every  man  is  exhausted  to  procure 
wealth.  And  in  the  strife  the  worst  passions  are  bred,  grown,  worshiped.  Reli- 
gion ia  dying,  liberty  is  a  slave  to  the  freedom  with  which  she  is  used  in  the  pur- 
suit of  selfish,  sordid,  party  interests.  Here  let  me  ask  if  happiness  is  to  be  se- 
cared  or  increased  when  such  exclusive  objects  occupy  the  community  ?  The 
mind  mast  be  filled  with  distrust,  fear,  anxiety,  and  of  consequence  is  unstable — 
ready  to  take  the  direction  which  any  one  great  sudden  change  shall  give  it.  And 
is  a  nation's  peace  safe  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  this?  As  safe  is  the 
sailor  boy,  rocked  in  his  intoxication  on  the  storm  shook  mast,  above  the  boiling 
ocean. 

Education  is  made  the  nuansj  not  the  cause  of  enjoyment.  Thousands 
stadj  to  obtain  a  profession,  by  which  they  expect  a  living,  and  when  that  is  got 
books  and  intellectual  labor  is  done,  or  perhaps  they  conjure  up  something  which 
will  sell  and  hutff  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  newspaper,  or  magazine.  Fancy  is  fed 
till  judgment  starves,  and  then  imagination  and  the  passions  are  feasted  on  its 
carcass.  If* education  were  the  cause  of  happiness,  its  effects  would  be  tflow,  sure, 
increasing,  permanent.  But  now  the  community  are  satisfied  only  with  the 
thrilling,  the  powerful,  the  new.  £ven  religion  is  getting  pleased  with  ex- 
citement Instead  of  moving  like  the  smooth,  bright,  undulating  swell  of  the 
ocean,  society  is  tossed  now  with  a  tempest,  then  up  goes  a  water-spout,  anon  a 
whirlwind,  and  after  it  the  ^uroclydon — and  if  some  powerful  genius  cries 
rocks !  ho,  rocks  !  !  As  is  called  a  sea  serpent — and  onward  we  drive — ^to  day  scud- 
ding under  bare  poles— to-morrow  whelmed  in  the  maelstrom.  And  all  this  be- 
cause education,  science,  arts  and  religion  are  all  brought  up  to  the  unhallowed 
work  of  serving  the  worldly,  sorded  passions  of  men. 

And  here  is  suggested  to  us  another  evil,  which  is  that  duty  is  taught  in"sepa- 
rate  lessons  from  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  If  morality — I  had  but  said  religion — 
is  not  made  a  science  it  is  useless  to  inculcate  it.  Piety  is  said  to  be  something  to 
be  attained — ^not  a  natural  principle  needing  cuUivatum — one  of  so  delicate  and 
holy  a  nature  that  if  it  be  not  fostered  and  watched,  will  expire  and  vanish  while 
the  devotee  is  at  prayer.  There  is  no  one  thing  known  but  has  attached  to  it  a 
portion  of  moral  power,  and  if  it  were  properly  presented  to  the  mind,  would  con- 
vey its  moral  pathos  to  the  sentiments  of  conscience  and  veneration.  Go  you  out 
upon  the  ocean  and  reason  on  one  of  its  drops  ;  bend  thy  soul  down  to  the  per- 
ception of  a  mote  pillowed  on  a  sun-beam,  and  see  if  thou  dost  not  end  thy  reflec- 
tion in  a  mysterious  solemnity,  through  which  will  break  in  upon  thy  silent  heart, 
a  soft  voice,  saying,  <  He  who  creates  these  is  thy  Creator — worship'  and  obey 
bim '  Ideas  of  time  suggest  those  of  eternity.  When  we  have  perpetuated  some 
ideal  creature  through  all  imaginable  time,  we  delight  to  wail  and  float  him  over 
tbe  sapphire  waves  of  Aiturity,  and  at  length  land  him  on  an  emerald  island  which 
rests  on  the  bosom  of  immensity,  pure  and  bright  as  the  glittering  side  of  a  billow. 
Such  is  the  reasoning  imagination  of  man,  and  he  cannot  help  it,  for  it  rises  from 
the  combined  activity  of  those  faculties  which  are  the  elements  of  his  constitution. 
The  insect  is  singing  'neath  the  silken  groves  which  grow  on  the  crimson  rose- 
inf.    '  Little  creature,'  says  the  philosopher,  <  it  is  a  beautiful  morning,  and  your 
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isolated  sun^beam  of  a  lan  is  jiut  rising  in  the  golden  horizon  of  your  Eijsiu 
dwelling.  Would  thou  couId*st  speak  to  roe,  for  then  should  I  know  thj  hisioiy. 
Dost  thou  loye  ?  hate  ?  sicken  ?  die  ? — or  art  thou  some  little  immortal,  wilhoat 
pain  or  change,  saye  when  thou  art  shown  into  this  thy  Eden  ?  and  when  thoa  go- 
estr— where?  Oman— angels— 

I  tread  again  the  infinite  and  blue 

Expanse  of  Deities'  existence,  where  the  soul 

Bows  to  iUeif,  yet  feels  itself  but  nought. 

I  repeat  the  argument  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  most  timfU 
object  of  nature,  without  seeing  and  feeling  that  in  it  are  motives  of  love  to  oar 
heavenly  Father,  worthy  to  influence  us  to  adoration  and  obedience.  And  yet 
the  religious  sentiments  are  believed  to  be  all  supernatural,  or  something  to  be 
attained  by  a  direct  influence  from  somewhere,  independent  of , the  reason  tad 
judgment.  No  wonder  that  the  religions  community  is  unstable,  and  seeks  the 
same  support  as  do  gold-mongers  and  politicians.  Societies  for  present  efeti  are 
dangerous  to  virtue  as  well  as  to  liberty,  and  it  is  only  because  public  opinion  is 
poisoned  and  wayward  that  they  are  necessary  at  all.  Let  education  embra^  sS 
that  is  to  be  taught,  and  that  as  nature  presents  her  objects  to  the  mind,  the 
learned  man  will  be  good.  She  has  that  in  herself  which  will  enlarge  and  pari- 
fy  the  heart,  and  point  it  beyond  present  existence  to  Him  who  is  infinite.  Wheo 
the  idea  of  the  Deity  is  within  us,  a  dark,  deep,  sublime  conception,  which  the  sool 
dreads  to  hold,  yet  of  which  she  cannot  divest  herself,  and  when  feelings  of  ac- 
countability arise,  oh  how  she  swells  to  comprehend  Him ! — like  a  vast  towerinf 
wave  of  the  ocean,  which  seems  anxious  to  envelope  the  sky.  Without  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  favor,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be  happy ;  and  all  will  feel  it 
so,  when  they  shall  have  proper  tiews  of  his  character.  Then  they  will  know  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  such  devout  emotions  as  rise  within,  when  the  mind  looks 
out  upon  this  beautiful  earth,  and  when  it  eagles  upward  through  the  bonndles 
glory  of  the  heavens.  The  principles  of  religious  duty  and  the  destiny  of  the  sool, 
as  suggested  in  the  out-spread  volume  of  nature,  have  each  an  asterisk  referring 
to  the  notes  written  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  the  faithfnl  student  will  surely  find 
no  contradiotion  in  the  teachings. 

Our  views  of  education  are  such,  as  to  us,  seem  amply  able  to  gratify  and  ex- 
pand the  human  mind.  We  would  end  the  notion  that  it  is  only  a  second-hand 
means  of  happiness,  and  hold  it  as  the  causCy  the  source  of  all  that  is  elevated  and 
pure.  We  would  adopt  some  plan  which  should  embrace  all  the  mental  faculties, 
and  convey  simple  knowledge  up  into  the  understanding ;  and  thence  into  the 
conscience  and  heart.  We  would  instil  into  the  scholar's  mind,  the  doctrine, 
that  to  make  happiness  permanent  and  pure,  its  causes  must  be  sought,  and  its 
fountains  bathed  in.  Now  education  is  made  the  hobby  of  some  darling  passion ; 
then  it  should  be  the  datcUf  the  star  of  the  tekole  soul.  Now  it  is  made  to  labcff 
at  the  gold  mint  or  the  cannon ;  then  it  should  deck  wealth,  ambition,  morals  and 
religion  with  a  halo  of  quiet  and  yet  rising  perfection. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Scholar  and  the  Student,  the  man  who  makes 
his  intellectual  labor  a  time-serving  matter,  and  he  who  indulges  in  science  for 
the  love  he  bears  to  her,  which  should  be  constantly  held  before  the  mind.  Tke 
scholar  keeps  to  school  as  long  as  money,  perhaps  fashion,  supports  him,  studyiog 
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0BI7  with  a  Tiew  to  some  profession,  and  when  that  is  attained  he  leaves  his  books 
forerer.  He  never  converses  with  natare.  Uis  soul  is  wrapt  in  the  dasty  dreams 
of  amusement  or  wealth.  Half  his  school  hours  even,  are  exhausted  in  idly  build- 
iiig  his  fancy's  future  residence,  and  caressing  his  future  friends  and  associates. 
He  enters  the  active  scenes  of  business  a  weak,  insipid,  commissioned  gentleman ; 
wean  out  his  life  between  caressing  and  coppers ;  dies  and  goes  atoay. 

Not  so  the  student.  Let  him  be  poor,  if  you  please — ^bred  and  secluded  in  ig- 
sorance — ^his  is  a  soul  which  shall  rise  and  shake  itself  in  the  sun.  When^r^t 
he  looked  at  the  heavens  in  thought  they  were  above  him ;  yet  he  infantly  wished 
to  know  what  held  up  the  stara.  He  once  asked  his  mother  if  God  was  in  her 
eye,  and  thought  seriously  on  the  matter.  He  was  a  noble  little  fellow,  and  once 
in  a  storm  he  climbed  the  door-yard  fence  to  see  where  the  lightning  came  from, 
and  asked  who  was  drunmiing  on  the  clouds.  Once  when  a  summer's  wind  was 
tearing  down  the  fences  and  shaking  the  trees,  he  ran  up  to  his  father  and  said, 
0,  how  hard  the  clouds  hreathe  ! 

He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  servant-man  for  his  board  where  he  was  at 
school.  He  thought  every  body  despised  him,  and  that  he  never  should  be  any 
thing  in  the  world — and  he  fancied  he  heard  Wisdom,  as  he  prayed  to  her  in  hia 
ignoiance,  answer  him  from  the  skies, '  Poor  thing  /  am,  /  am  !' 

How  this  reply  made  the  young  hero  quake — 

'  /  arn — and  so  am  I! !  he  answered  back  ; 

And  then  the  '  tug  of  toar,'  the  toU,  the  stake 

Of  life.    And  up  from  off  his  tortuous  rack, 

He  leaps — his  soul  on  fire — ^his  forehead  black 

With  the  coagulated  vow  to  rise, 

What  ere  he  once  had  been,  or  now  might  lack ; 

*Neath  learning's  rocks  his  laboring  genius  pries. 

And  out  they  roll,  as  angels  cheer  him  through  the  skies. 

He  graduates  a  finished  schdar^  but  feels  that  he  has  only  the  alphabet  of  na- 
tare \  and  like  the  sailor  who  loves,  yet  leaves  his  home  in  a  little  skiff  to  lord  the 
stately  vessel  in  the  roads,  in  which  he  intends  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  he 
leaves  his  tutor  and  college  for  the  noble  fields  of  science.  He  studies,  writes. 
Man,  earth,  and  the  stars  are  beneath  him.  The  fire  he  caught  from  the  ttoi- 
light  of  Grecian  literature,  rises  up  a  sun  from  his  genius  to  throw  its  illuminings 
OTer  future  ages.  The  devotion  he  cherishes  for  knowledge,  blends  with  that  which 
kindles  from  the  gospel,  and  both  dawn  upon  immortality — the  star  of  hope  shines 
glorious  and  effulgent  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  sun  of  righteousness.  At  length 
he  dies  and  is  in  eternity.  Angels  gather  about,  and  welcome  him.  He  is  invited 
to  their  libraries  of  light,  and  labratories  of  electricity.  He  comprehends,  tri- 
umphs, worships — and  for  the  first  time  pauses^  and  looks  from  heaven's  observa- 
tory over  the  immeasurable  universe.  B. 
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[For  the  Portland  Mtfulne.] 

DsAB  Madam, — I  lend  yoa  thii  little  loog  for  eonndentioii.  It  wb9  written 
in  an  Indian  wigwam,  and  from  the  feelinga  of  the  moment ;  my  mind  wu  foD 
of  pleaBurable  emotions  produced  by  the  icenes  around.  Perhaps  yoa  will  illow 
me  to  tell  you  the  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote.  As  I  was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Androscoggin,  which  runs  by  our  Tillage,  one  bright  day  last  Au- 
tumn, I  came  upon  a  company  of  Indians  who  had  encamped  in  our  pine  woodi 
a  few  weeks.  At  a  short  distance  from  one  of  their  cabins  was  suspended  froo 
the  branch  of  a  green  fir-tree  a  small  withe-bound  basket ;  within  was  a  child. 
The  mother  sat  near  the  tree  singing  in  soft  cadence  to  the  little  sleeper.  Hie 
•eene  was  truly  beautiful. 

THB   IVDIAH  MOTHBR'8    SOITCI. 
Come  rest  thee,  oh  rest  thee. 

My  brave  Indian  boy. 
Thy  father's  last  blessing, 

Thy  mother*s  whole  joy ; 
IVe  woven  thy  cradle, 
And  earefuliy  spread 
Of  the  sweet-scented  fern 
Thy  green  spicy  bed. 

We  have  wander'd  from  home 

Where  forest-trees  grow,' 
And  swift-footed  hunters 

Are  twanging  the  bow ; 
Where  while  men  of  tnfiic 

Can  seldom  explore, 
Though  the  Indian's  track 

Is  worn  from  the  shore. 

We  have  come  through  the  woods, 

A  desolate  band. 
And  our  cabins  are  reared 

In  a  civilized  land ; 
This  dark  piny  shelter 

No  tempest  will  harm,  ^ 

Nor  beasU  of  the  forest 

Thy  slumbers  alarm. 

Then  hush  thee,  oh  hush  thee, 

My  Indian  child! 
The  breezes  will  rock  thee 

With  lullaby  mild ; 
Around  thy  birch  cradle 

The  fir  branches  swing, 
And  high  in  the  tree-tops 

The  summer  birds  sing.  L. 

BrwutcickfMay,  1835. 
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£DITORIAIi  XOTiqES, 

GxoLOGT.— During  the  past  month  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 
has  favored  the  citizens  of  Portland  with  a  course  of  the  most  interestingr  lectares 
on  the  icience  of  Geology,  that  we  have  ever  heard  on  any  subject.  We  are  hap- 
py to  say  that  they  were  well  attended,  and  we  believe  they  would  have  been 
much  more  profitable  had  not  Mr.  Smith,  a  lecturer  on  Phrenology,  opened  his 
room  on  the  same  evenings.  After  the  closing  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unan- 
imously carried,  and  &  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Professor  H.  and  tender 
him  an  invitation  to  visit  our  city  again,  and  favor  us  with  a  more  extended 
eoane,  in  which  Mineralogy  might  be  included.  We  have  not  learned  whether 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  but  sincerely  hope  he  did.  We  believe  his  lectures 
woald  be  well  attended,  particularly  by  the  Ladies,  who  we  are  happy  to  say,  com- 
posed a  fair  half  of  his  late  audience. 

The  Pxarl. — ^It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  excellent  work  is  pro* 
perlj  appreciated.  We  never  meet  with  its  delicate  pages  on  a  centre-table  but 
we  think  the  better  of  the  subscriber  for  the  good  taste  thus  displayed.  The  Pearl 
is  a  New  England  journal  and  a  credit  to  New  England,  therefore  our  public 
should  support  it  abundantly.  Some  of  the  original  tales  found  in  its  pages  are  of 
the  very  first  order.  We  would  particularize  Mad  Rosalia,  first  and  second  parts,  by 
Mr.  Harrington,  ns  among  the  best.  They  do  credit  to  the  author  and  to  the  beauti« 
fal  pages  that  gave  them  to  the  public.  The  Venetian  Evening  Song,  by  the  editor, 
is  a  gem  of  sweet  poetry,  and  his  criticisms  evince  a  pure  and  highly  cultivated 
taste.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  of  a  person  better  fitted  for  his  responsible  station, 
than  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Pxpiy  Jr.  editor  of  the  Boston  Pearl. 


Thi  CivciNiraTi  Mirror. — ^The  Mirror  of  New  York  is  only  superior  to  this 
child  of  the  thriving  West  in  neatness  and  typographical  beauty,  falling  far  short 
ofit  in  vigor  and  true  excellence.  Compared  with  the  Cincinnati  Mirror,  it  is 
the  artificial  woman  of  fiishion,  effeminate,  fastidious,  breathing  of  exotics  and 
macassar,  and  dressed  in  foreign  fiishions,  contrasted  with  the  healthy  young- 
hearted  girl,  fresh  from  the  flower-garden,  with  the  dew  upon  her  buskins  and 
her  arms  full  of  roses.  We  speak  in  all  sincerity  when  we  say,  that  whatever 
maybe  the  high  pretensions  of  other  journals,  we  do  not  believe  the  true  Ameri- 
ean  excellence  of  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  is  surpassed  by  any  publication  in  the 
United  States.  To  what  is  the  originality  and  true  usefulness  of  the  Mirror  to  be 
attribati»d?  To  the  climate  ?  Has  the  climate  any  thing  to  do  with  literature  ? 
We  hope  it  has ;  for  then  what  a  capital  standing  excuse  we  should  have  for  dull- 
ness!  Or  is  it  the  two  hundred  literary  writers  that  swarm  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati ?  We  intend  to  settie  this  point  to  our  satisfaction  during  the  next  year,  if 
the  blind  goddess  so  fa  vors  us,  by  taking  a  tour  through  that  region.  There  is 
one  dear  spot  in  Ohio  where  our  heart  longs  to  rest  awhile. 

We  present  our  re  aders  this  month  with  a  contribution  in  prose,  and  one  in 
poetry—*  Lake  6eor/Te '  and '  Education  '—by  Mr.  T.  Barlow,  a  genUeman,  who 
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at  the  request  of  mtny  of  tlie  citi2enB  of  Portland  proposes  to  deliver  a  eotine  «f 
lectures  on  Phrenology.  Mf^B.  Intends  to  connect  the  snbject  with  anatomy  ul 
physiology.  Those  who  have  heard  this  gentleman*s  lectures  hsTeexpresMd 
themselves  highly  gratified  with  his  style  and  convinced  by  his  reasoning.  We 
would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  our  city  to  these  lectorea 
Whether  they  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  science  or  not,  an  investigation  of  Urn 
argumenls  brought  in  its  favor  cannot  but  produce  good  effects.  It  will  inevita- 
bly induce  those  who  think  at  all  to  practice  self  examination,  and  to  pay  ome 
attention  to  the  developements  of  good  and  evU  in  their  posterity.  In  order  ts 
refute  Phrenology  reflection  is  required.  Let  them  overthrow  or  become  esa- 
verts  to  it  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  and  they  will  not  stop  there ;  other  solgedt 
will  be  taken  up  and  studied.      <  It  is  the  first  step  that  counts.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  than  the  great  avidity  lately  evinced  bj  our 
females  in  seeking  such  knowledge  as  is  calculated  to  assist  them  in  their  dutiei 
as  mothers  and  members  of  the  social  circle.  That  phrenology,  if  truly  asdeoee, 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  forming  the  character  of  the  rising  genexation,  is, 
we  think,  incontrovertible ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  to  decide  by  kr 
own  understanding,  whether  she  can,  consistently  with  her  judgment,  emfan^ 
this  able  auxiliary  in  investigating  the  natures  of  those  entrusted  to  her  care.  We 
repeat,  if  this  is  a  science,  (and  few  doubt  it)  every  head  of  a  family  is  inexcm- 
Ue,  if  he  or  she  remain  in  ignoisnce  of  its  leading  principles,  when  such  opporti- 
nities  for  inquiry,  as  the  past  and  present  occur.  We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  B.*s  lec- 
tures will  be  well  attended. 


Tax  IirriDKi.. — We  wish  there  was  something  in  this  book  to  find  fault  vith, 
for  in  our  remarks  on  publications,  this  month,  we  find  so  much  to  praise  thati 
little  to  condemn,  would  be  a  luxury.  But  how  can  we  say  a  word  against  thit 
capital  book  by  Mr.  Bird,  an  American  author,  and  a  credit  to  his  country?  It 
has  carried  us  happily  through  a  rainy  morning,  and  in  our  own  secret  heart,  «e 
have  pronounced  il  one  of  the  best  new  novels  of  this,  or  many  previous  seasoDi. 
It  is  full  of  interest,  pure  diction,  and  fine  description ;  with  a  plot  sufBciently  is- 
terestingt  without  being  tiresome  or  intricate ;  together  with  a  great  deal  of  afiixt- 
ing  and  stirring  incident.  Cortes,  (we  are  determined  to  find  something  to  cosh 
plain  of)  might  have  been  drawn  with  a  few  more  touches  of  darkness,  and  sliB 
have  harmonized  with  the  true  character  of  the  iron-hearted  soldier.  Magdafeu 
too — did  a  woman  ever  die  for  love  of  her  own  brother  ?  We  never  knew  an  is* 
stance  of  the  kind ;  but  there  are  more  things  on  earth  than  we  have  yet 
dreamed  of;  therefore,  we  will  believe  such  tilings  as  possible  as  they  are  oiif* 
inal.    The  Infidel,  may  be  found  at  Colman  6l  Chisholm's. 


The  Amaranth. — We  are  determined  not  to  say  a  word  about  this  periodieil 
until  we  receive  it  more  regularly.  Not  one  number  have  we  seen  these  mx 
weeks.  Is  this  to  be  imputed  to  the  direction  book,  the  Post  Office  or  the  editonoT 
the  Amaranth  ?  Our  literary  apetite  requires  this  lively  piquant  folio  and  we  cu- 
not  be  patient  when  deprived  of  three  numbers  in  succession. 
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LocT  Clihtox  leaned  heavily  on  her  lover's  arnij  as  she  descended  the  marhle 
steps  of  her  fiither*s  hall,  passed  through  the  shrubbery  and  entered  the  small  but 
well  wooded  park ;  almost  unconsiously  the  young  couple  turned  into  a  secln 
ded  path  which  terminated  in  a  dell,  where  a  streamlet  formed  a  foaming 
oaseade  as  it  leaped  over  the  rocks  into  a  grassy  hollow,  where  the  waters  gather- 
ed into  a  rainiatuie  lake,  reflecting  the  twinkle  of  the  stars  and  glimmering  in  the 
broken  moonlight,  then  struggling  through  the  overhanging  trees.  Together  they 
itood,the  young  soldier  with  his  look  fixed  musingly  upon  the  water,  and  she  with 
her  little  hands  clasped  dependingly  over  his  arm  and  her  dewy  eyea  raised 
with  a  touching  tenderness  to  his  face.  There  was  a  shadow  upon  hci  pure  fore- 
head, her  lips  quivering  and  the  history  of  a  deep  confiding  love  whose  tender- 
nen  was  about  to  be  troubled,  could  have  been  read  in  every  working  feature. 
John,  she  said  in  a  voice  that  broke  amid  the  dash  of  the  brook,  like  the  troub- 
led melody  of  a  young  bird,  when  frightened  from  her  nest- home.  John,  is  it 
here  we  part — ^here,  here ! — She  paused  and  a  blush  passed  over  her  forehead,  for 
started  is  if  from  a  painful  reverie  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  as  a  motjier 
mifht  quiet  a  grieved  child,  pcessed  a  kiss  upon  its  white  surface,  and  with  his 
head  drawn  back  was  gazing  with  mingled  admiration  and  tenderness  into  her 
face.  The  eloquent  modesty,  betrayed  by  the  quick  start,  drooping  eyes,  and  the 
hands  suddenly  unlocked  from  his  arm,  was  a  beautiful  reproof  for  his  boldness. 
He  felt  it  as  such,  and  respectfully  resuming  her  hand,  asked  if  he  had  offended, 
and  besought  her  to  look  again  kindly  upon  him.  It  was  not  a  time  for  Lucy 
Clinton  to  feel  or  affect  anger ;  her  heart  was  too  full  of  regrets  and  tenderness. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  the  slender  fingers  again  sought  his  arm,  the  soilness  re- 
turned to  her  eye,  and  afler  a  moment's  silence,  she  again  demanded  if  he  intended 
to  bid  her  farewell  then,  at  their  old  place  of  meeting. 

'Not  to  night  Lucy,  not  to  night,*  he  replied  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  I  shall 
<tay  at  the  hall  till  morning  and  then  depart  with  your  father  for  the  coast. 

Lncy's  eyes  brightened,  at  the  acquisition  of  a  few  more  hours  of  happiness, 
and  her  voice  was  almost  che«*rful  as  she  said — 'and  my  brother  Edward,  does 
Sir  Henry  persist  in  taking  him  to  America  ?' 

'Even  so,'  was  the  reply,  *though  I  much  doubt  if  the  valiant  youth  would  not 
prefer  snipe-shooting  in  England,  to  being  shot  at  by  the  rebel  Yankees. 

*It  is  very  strange,*  said  Lucy,  musingly,  *the  happiness  one  casts  from  him  with 
disdain,  some  others  perhaps,  would  yield  up  life  to  secure.  Edward  dislikes  the 
37 
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rerj  thought  of  thif  trestern  campaign ;  whfle  I — ^wliat  irovld  I  not  give,  weie  1 
allowed  to  accompany  my  father,  even  as  the  camp  waaher- woman  ?  Ton  wooM 
chide  me  John,  were  1  to  tell  you  how  earnestly  I  entreated  Sir  Henry  to  tMkemt 
with  him,  hut  he  refused — ' 

'And  rightly  too,'  interrupted  the  young  man,  'it  would  be  madness,  utter  Btd- 
nesB  in  a  female,  young  highly-bred  and  delicate  as  yourself,  even  to  dieam  of 
enduring  the  hardships  of  an  American  war-camp.' 

'But  many  will  go,  and  have  gone — ladies  young  and  delicate  as  myself,  foDov 
their  husbands  to  the  American  wars,  and  is  not  my  father  as  dear  to  me,  is  their 
husbands  afe  to  them  ?'  A  smile  stole  over  the  young  officer's  face  at  the  stnof 
emphasis  laid  on  the  word  father.  He  led  her  gently  from  the  cascade  and  pauvd 
at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  eminence,  on  which  stood  the  hall  with  its  marble  froDt 
glimmering  through  the  ornamental  trees  that  obstructed  the  view,  their  brandies 
here  and  there  gilded  by  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  window,  its  Ionic  jpiliars  wretlhed 
by  a  hundred  flowering  vines  and  its  wings  of  Italian  architecture  rising  while 
and  magnificent  amid  a  shower  of  moonlight.  The  young  officer  pcnnted  to  tl» 
luxurious  pile  and  asked  his  companion  if  she  could  for  a  moment  desire  to  letic 
the  comforts  of  a  home  like  that,  for  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  war-field  ia 
the  Colonies.'  '  *  ^ 

Lucy's  answer  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  high  souled,  »• 
thusiaitic  girl,  whose  will  had  hitherto  been  undisputed.  Sihe  was  fretted  bj  her 
father's  obstinate  resolution  to  take  away  his  son,  who  did  ^ot  wish  to  go,  and  to 
leave  the  daughter,  who  had  no  desire  to  rtimain.  The  concurience  of  her  lover 
in  these  arbitrary  measures,  mortified  her  pride,  and  wounded  her  tenderness,  irri- 
tated by  contradiction,  to  which  she  was  unused— she  returned  to  the  hall  with  aa 
angry  flush  upbn  her  beautiful  brow,  and  a  fc>eling  at  her  heart  very  unlike  the 
devoted  tenderness  that  had  soflened  its  pride  a  few  minutes  before. 

Sir  Henry  Cliiiton,  during  his  daughter's  absence  in  the  park,  had  been  vainly 
striving  to  persuade  his  spoiled  and  mischief-loving  son  to  accompany  him  in  hii 
intended  voyage.  Tired  with  useless  altercation,  the  father  was  angrily  walkisf 
tip  and  down  his  splendid  drawing  room,  and  Lucy's  handsome  twin-brother  bad 
thrown  his  graceful  proportions  on  a  damask  sofa,  where  he  lay,  half  laughing 
at  the  storm  he  had  raised,  and  perfectly  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  all  preriosi 
instances,  he  should, hai^e  his  own  way  with  his  widowed  father,  of  whom  he  wu 
perfectly  independent,  as  to  fortune. 

Sir  Henry  stopp^  in  his  hurried  walk,  as  the  young  officer  entered  with  hii 
daughter,  exclaiming,/wou]d  you  believe  it  John  !  this  obstinate  boy  refuses  to  ac- 
company us,  because  forsooth  tlic  shooting  season  will  be  lost  to  him. 

If  that  is  his  only  objection,  replied  the  officer  smiling,  we  will  find  him  abun- 
dance of  game  in  the  colonies;  he  may  take  his  choice  from  a  live  Yankee s&d 
red  Indian  to  the  deer  or  even  to  a  sorry  woodcock. 

Tes  said  the  young  man,  rising  from  his  recumbent  posture  and  eompoiedlj 
nnscrswing  the'Joints  of  a  richly  inlaid  flute,  with  the  AUeghanies  for  a  hunting- 
field,  a  rock  for  a  camp-bed,  a  living  Bear  perchance  for  a  pillow  and  a  brace  of 
rattlesnakes  for  a  necklace ;  I  have  as  little  uipetite  for  such  sp<*rt  as  for 
the  pastime  my  kind  father  promises,  which  consists  in  long  marches,  hard  drilling, 
diversified  now  and  then  with  a  meal  of  cannon  balls,  served  up  with  bullet- 
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naee  and  a  deaertof  grape-ahot— ezaoUjr  auchrationa  aa  the  Tankeea  diatributed 
00  Breed*a  hill|  where  not  a  few  brave  fellowa  died  of  indigeation — 

"  Peace,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  Ihia^folly ,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  angrily, 
did  I  not  saj  jon  ahould  not  be  entreated  to  join  the  army  ? 

If  I  am  not  to  go  aa  a  aoldier  Sir,  1  do  not  aee  why  I  ahould  go  at  all,-xeplied  the 
yoath,  compoaedly  .looking  up  from  hia  occupation.  \^ 

Because  it  is  my  pleasure,  retqrted  the  enraged  Sir  Henry,  exaspenited  at  being 
thus  braved  before  Hia  visiter,  because  I  wish  it  and  because  I  will  be  obeyed,  or ! — 

Or  what  ?  interrupted  the  youth,  looking  his  enraged  father  roguishly  in  the 
&ce ;  then  coolly rwrenching  the  last  joint  apart,  he  threw  the  dislocated  flute  on 
a  marble  table,  and  left  the  room. 

Sir  Henry  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  heavy  aigh,  resum* 
ed  his  walk  in  silence. 

Lacy,  who  had  listened  to  the  contending  parties  with  a  look  of  half-pleased  aa- 
tonishnienty  now,  with  a  strange  eagerness  in  her  manner,  sprang  from  the  aeat 
•he  had  taken,  and  followed  her  brother.  £dward,  dear  Edward,  ahe  whiapered, 
come  with  me  to  my  dressing-room — 1  wish  to  speak  with  you. 

He  gaily  shook  off  the  hand  she  had  laid  on  his  arm,  and  was  pasaing  on^iiay- 
KDg  no  no,  Miss  Lucy,  you  do  not  entrap  me  into  a  lecture  to-night. 

On  my  honor  I  do  not  intend  to  lecture  you  !  — but  do  come,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  yon  very  much — and  without  farther  ceremony  she  placed  her  arm  in 
hii  and  hurried  him  to  her  dressing-room.  It  does  not  suit  our  purpose  to  report 
the  conversation  which  passed  between  Lucy  and  her  twin-brother,  but  that  it 
comprised  no  lecture,  was  certain  from  their  cheerful  voices  and  the  merry  ^eels 
of  laaghter  that  now  and  then  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  young  gentleman.  In 
ahoQt  half  an  hour  the  couple  returned  to  the  drawing*room,  when  much  to  Sir 
Henry's  astonishment,  his  son  apologized  for  his  late  rudeness,  and  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  share  the  American  expedition,  providing  he  should  not  be  called 
a{)on  to  do  military  duty.  To  this  his  father  readily  assented,  and  peace  was  a- 
gain  restore^  between  the  contending  parties. 

Among  all  the  congregation  of  great  and  beautiful  things,  heaped  together  in 
this  rast  universe,  is  there  aught  so  strongly,  strangely  delicate  aa  tlie  heart  of  a 
pore  woman  P— yet  with  all  its  loveliness  is  there  any  one  thing  so  little  studied, 
so  little  knowhf  '^ow  many  precious  treasures  lie  buried  in  its  innermost  cham- 
bers—gems of  thought — springs  of  feeling — stars  of  light  glittering  amid  drega 
and  earthlineas  !  ready  to  be  brought  forth,  yet  with  no  hand  to  drag  them  to 
%ht,  to  filter  the  dross  from  the  fine  gold !  .How  secret  and  unknown,  are  the 
thousand  intricate  cords  threaded  and  interwoven  so  mysteriously,' yet  each  with 
its  separate  sensation,  and  its  power  to  vibrate  for  good  or  evil !  How  numerous 
are  the  delicate  cells,  unknown  even  to  woman  herself,  but  filled  with  subtle  vitali- 
ty, welling  up  their  sweet  or  bitter  mysteries  forever  !  When  the  strong  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of  investigating  itself,  of  analizing  immateriality,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  he  find  the  hidden  springs  of  selfishness,  that  custom  has  fixed  in 
his  soul,  and  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  more  delicate,  though  less  strong,  nature  of 
woman ; — ^to  find  how  like,  yet  how  unlike,  she  can  be  to  himself— hpw  great  she 
can  become,  and  yet  how  littlfler  greatness  will  interfere  with  his  own. 

The  thoughts  of  Lucy  Clinton*s  lover,  wtre  moodily  running  into  the  channr ^ 
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that  ho  drmwn  vm  ftom  oar  rabject,  ulw  nt  with  hb  head  resting  on  his  hand^Ui 
melmncholy  eye*  fixed  on  her  animated  featarea  and  thought  ol  the  Taiiooa  ekaa. 
gea  her  mood  had  known  aince  the  night-iall.  Her  pale  and  gentle  teazfidneai,  at 
the  caacade,  had  toached  hia  heart  with  a  UtcIj  gratitude  and  purified  hie  kne. 
Her  aubaequent  anger  had  sorpriaed  liim,  but  he  waa  moat  aatoniahed  at  her  pio- 
ent  brilliant  cheerfulneaa,  ao  out  of  place,  when  all  abe  profeaaed  to  love,  wereaboit 
to  leave  her  for  the  field  of  danger,  perhapa  of  death. 

With  a  reatleai  excitement,  altogether  at  variance  with  her  previona  condae^ 
ahe  glided  about  the  room,  diaarranging  the  bijouterie  icattered  on  the  varioaa  ta- 
bles, or  listening  with  a  laugh  to  the  ga/  nonsense  of  her  brother.  "  Unfeeliaf ," 
muttered  the  young  officer,  as  she  passed  him  with  a  gay  word  and  paused  fior  a 
moment  by  a  window  near  by.  Perhaps  ahe  wiahed  htm  to  follow,  and  waa  dissp- 
pointed,  when  she  saw  hia  elbow  still  resting  on  the  sofa-arm  and  hia  baad  ska* 
ding  hia  ejen. 

Wrapped  in  unpleasant  reflections,  be  did  not  obaerve  when  Lucy  received  tke 
fkrewell  embrace  of  Sir  Henry,  ahook  hands  with  her  gay  brother  and  with  a 
smile  half  playful  half  tender  advanced  toward  him — ^he  was  thinking  about  wo- 
men and  coquetts — and  he  said  to  himself  that  one  was  always  the  other,  and  tkat 
he  feared  Lucy  was  too  gay , too  heartless — ^in  short  he  wished  himself  by  the  cascade 
again  with  the  beautiful  girl,  looking  and  speaking  juat  as  ahe  had  done.  "  Good 
night,"  said  a  gay  voice  close  by — **  Sir  Henry  starta  early  and  we  ahall  not  meeta> 
gain,'*  the  hand  dropped  from  his  eyea.  With  a  burning,  cheek  and  a  lip  of  smiles. 
Lucy  was  standing  directly  before  him,  the  light  from  a  lustre  was  powdning 
with  fiery  gold  the  braids  of  pale  hair  wreathed  about  her  head,  and  her  jew- 
eled hand  waa  extended  gracefully  toward  him.  With  a  painful  ainking  of  tks 
heart,  he  took  the  offered  hand, — it  lay  warm  and  motionless  in  his  gra^.  At  aay 
other  time,  hia  pride  would  have  been  uppermost,  but  now  when  he  waa  about  t» 
leave  her  perhaps  forever,  the  love  cherished  from  childhood  could  not  be  maslend 
by  baaer  sentiments.  With  strong  feeling  stirring  his  features,  he  looked  Lucy  ia 
the  face,— that  smile  waa  still  dimpling  about  her  mouth.  <*  How  much  it  tries  a 
broken  heart  to  see  a  mirth  in  any  thing  it  loves."  The  young  roan  absolutely 
turned  pale  with  agitation  and  ailently  dropped  the  little  hand,  the  next  moment 
Lucy  had  left  the  room.  How  different  waa  this  to  the  parting  he  had  anticipated. 
The  next  morning,  exactly  at  the  appointed  time,'  Siv  Henry's  travelling  carriage 
was  in  waiting,  to  convey  himself  and  hia  companiona  to  the  place  of  embarkatioB. 
The  Baronet  was  impatient  to  be  off,  but  his  young  friend  still  lingered,  hoptag 
that  Lucy  would  make  her  appearance  before  they  departed.  Aa  he  was  deliber- 
ately seeking  the  gloves  he  knew  to  be  in  his  pocket,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  aim 
and  a  voice  so  like  hers,  that  it  made  his  nerves  thrill,  exclaimed  "  ahe  will  not 
como  down,  so  we  may  as  well  proceed,*'  and  passing  his  arm  familiarly  through 
that  of  the  angry  officer,  Edward  Clinton  hurried  with  him  to  the  carriage. 
When  seated  he  could  not  refrain  from  looking  again  to  the  windows  of  Lucj*s 
room ;  the  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  &ce  peeping 
from  behind  the  folds ;  it  might  not  have  been  tlie  oae  he  had  wiahed  to  see,  he 
hoped  it  waa  not,  for  the  features  were  convulsedwith  laughter, — of  that  he  was 
ccrUin.  »  •  #  •  •     ^«  •  •  • 

From  tlic  windows  uf  one  of  the  most  splendid  tory   houses  in  Philadelphis, 
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ilreunecl  a  galaxy  oflight,andthe8oand  of  light  footed  revelers  mingled  with 
exipiisite  music.  A  throng  of  British  officers  and  highly  dressed  ladies  were  dan- 
cing or  glidmg  about  the  splendid  suit  or  rooms.  Among  a  group,  that  was 
gazing  opon  the  dancers,  stood  Edward  Clinton,  ^irith  a  look  of  trouble  on  his 
white  brow  and  his  flashing  eyes  fixed  on  our  friend,  the  young  officer,  who  in 
high  dress  and  high  spirits  was  bending  with  his  own  familiar  grace  to  address  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  his  host.  Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  the  gay  throng  fell 
back  and  the  distinguished  couple  commenced  the  slow  graceful  movements  of 
the  minuet,  a  dance  then  in  fashion.  The  lady  was  very  beautiful,  a  brunette,  - 
with  dark  lustrous  eyes,  a  superb  neck  and  lips  of  melting  coral.  There  was  a 
itrange  ficination  in  her  smile,  a  slow  undulating  grace  in  her  movements,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  stiff  rose  colored  dress  and  black  hair  braided  with 
genu  and  wreathed  like  a  turban  over  her  forehead.  The  boy,  Edward,  gazed  on 
her  like  one  iacinated,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  slight  form 
•eemed  palpiuUng  with  strong  excitement.  The  dance  was  over,  and  amid 
the  murmurs  of  admiration,  the  couple  proceeded  down  the  room,  in  doing  so, 
thej  passed  Edwaid  and  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  lady  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  his 
&ce,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  temples,  but  he  met  her  gaze  bravely,  even  when  he- 
heard  her  whisper  *'  who  is  that  very  handsome  boy  V*  the  music  again  sounded 
and  drowned  the  answer.  With  a  sudden  restlessness  he  lefl  the  room  and  open- 
ed the  first  door  that  presented  itself;  it  led  into  the  garden.  lYith  a  sensation 
of  relief,  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  turned  into  a  retired  walk.  The  ornamentat 
trees  were  hung  with  a  profusion  of  star-like  lamps  shedding  radiance  on  the 
dewy  branches,  glittering  about  them  like  fairy  wands,  the  flowers  were  asleep  in 
their  evening  tears  and  the  hum  of  revelry  came  from  the  house  subdued  and 
soothingly.  Something  had  evidently  distressed  the  boy,  he  did  not  pause  to  take 
in  the  loveliness  aboot  him,  but  wandered  amid  the  flower-beds  with  his  lips  set 
firmly  together,  his  face  pale,  and  his  hand  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping 
itself.  Suddenly  he  paused,  a  blossoming  Syriuga-bush  threw  its  shadow  over  him 
and  nnseen,  he  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  young  officer  and  his  late  partner 
in  the  minuet.  She  was  speaking  in  a  gay  voice — *^  Well  well  if  you  insist,  keep 
the  trinket,"  and  before  Bdward  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  own  equivocal  position, 
he  saw  a  golden  circlet  placed  on  the  officer's  finger,  and  the  hand  which  had 
performed  the  office,  raised  to  his  lips  <*  This  shail  be  the  pledge  that  you  will  re- 
deem the  promise,"  said  he,  drawing  her  arm  through  his ;  "  certainly*'  she  answer 
ed,  and  they  passed  on.  *  • 

It  was  seveial  months  afler  the  ball  of  which  we  have  spoken,  when  that  part 
of  the  King's  army  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  stationed  in  New  York  ; 
hoth  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  but  now  there 
was  busy  preparation  of  some  kind  going  on  among  Sir  Henry's  men.  There 
was  no  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  city,  and  yet  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  readiness  for  some  expedition,  the  nature  of  which  was  known 
only  to  the  Commander  and  the  other  two  personages  of  our  story.  Sir  Henry 
returned  from  a  review  on  the  battery  one  day  while  things  remained  in  this  state 
•nd  hastily  tossing  over  various  despatches,  heaped  on  his  table,  uttered  an  excla- 
Btttion  on  seeing  one  which  he  Jiad  expected  through  a  private  channel.  Eagerly 
^»*king  the  wax  he  ran  rapidly  ,through  its  contents,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme 
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plearaie,  requested  bis  eon  to  eeek  out  Major  Andre.  Edward,  who  M 
been  sitting  in  another  part  of  the  room,  gaxingr  with  a  seratintxing  and  dis- 
pleased look  on  his  father's  face,  arose  and  went  in  search  of  the  yoon^  officer  of 
oar  story.  There  was  a  shade  of  trouble  on  his  face  when  he  retamed  with  the 
Major  and  took  his  station  at  the  table.  Sir  Henry  was  too  nncb  occupied  wilk 
the  pleasing  despatches,  to  obseive  his  son's  sgitation,  and  greeting  his  oompaiikiB 
with  a  sntile  said,  "  The  matter  is  near  a  dose,  oar  correspondent  has  i 
and  appointed  a  place  of  meeting." 

Andre  took  the  paper  and  read  it  throogh.  It  is  as  I  suspected  he  said,  i 
it.  *'*  Can  I  depend  on  your  promise  to  meet  him  as  my  representative,"  enquir- 
ed ClintoQ,  adding  with  a  smile  *'  you  see  he  demands  a  man  of  his  own  raak, 
one  of  his  own  villainous  character,  he  coald  not  find  in  the  British  army !  thank 
heaven  we  have  no  traitors !"  <*  Rather  thank  the  want  of  American  money,'*  sud 
Edward  bitterly,  **  oar  men  may  indeed  be  honest  when  they  have  no  tesnptatiaa. 
Sir  Henry  frowned  on  his  son,  who  unknown  to  him  was  gaining  a  great  inAa- 
ence  in  his  private  councils.  From  a  gay  rattling  boy,  he  had  since  he  left  Eng- 
land, become  sad,  retiring  and  sarcastic  by  turns,  leldom  mingling  in  conlpanj, 
but  remained  shut  up  in  bis  father's  quarters,  seeking  no  companionship  sad 
yielding  to  a  growing  despondency.  This  abrupt  speech  only  intermpiled  the 
conversation  for  a  momentf  when  Sir  Henry  repeated  his  questions,  if  Major  An- 
dre was  willing  to  give  Gen.  Arnold  the  desired  meeting.  Though  with  evideat 
reluctance  Anclre  consented  to  go  to  the  appointed  place,  if  it  was  oat  of  the 
American  lines. 

**  Major  John  Andre  !'*  exclaimed  Edward,  rinng  pale  with  agitation,  will  yon 
consent  to  this  humiliating  expedition  P  to  go  into  the  enemies'  camp  like  a  thief^ 
'  not  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  movements,  not  to  circumvent  them  in  war&re^ 
but  to  buy  of  a  base  man,  for  base  gold,  what  your  valor  cannot  gain  ?  How  jost, 
bow  honorable  it  must  be  to  the  English  character,  this  winning  of  battles  la  a 
night  thicket,  this  buying  up  of  armies  we  have  not  strength  to  conquer,  and  why 
do  you  of  all  others  act  in  this  business  ?  but  that  Sir  Henry  has  promised  u  a 
reward  for  such  service  a  brigadier-generalship ;  and  what  is  probably  of  less'ial- 
uetoyou,  the § 

"  Hand  of  Lucy  Clinton,  you  would  say,  inferrupted  Sir  Henry  sternly ;"  "  peace 
boy,"  and  learn  to  know  your  father  better.  I  offer  my  daughter  as  a  reward  to 
no  man.  It  is  because  1  have  given  my  consent  to  her  union  with  Major  Aadie, 
that  1  sent  him  as  my  messenger  in  this  business ;  because  he  is  to  be  conoeetrd 
with  my  family  in  such  a  manner,  that  dishonor  falling  on  him  must  be  equllj 
shared  by  me.  **  Is  it  necessary  for  your  father  to  explain  his  motives  rooie  fully 
to  satisfy  tho  nice  honor  of  his  son  ?"  continued  Sir  Henry  with  much  dignity. 
The  boy  looked  abashed  but  not  convinced,  he  was  about  to  speak  again,  when 
Major  Andre,  pale  with  suppressed  rage,  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt  and 
said,  '*  though  Mr.  Edward  Clinton  does  not  choose  to  draw  a  sword  for  his  kiuf ^ 
he  probably  will  not  refuse  satisfaction  to  a  gentleman  he  has  so  strangely  oativ 
ged."  To  the  surprise  of  both  father  and  friend,  Edward  stepped  back,  tamed 
pale,  and  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tsars,  left  the  room. 

'<  The  boy  is  mad,  said  the  Major." 

"  No,  not  mad,  but  a  boy,  a  mere  boy,  we  must  not  let  his  folly  distaib  as  from 
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tr  purpose.*'  And  they  sat  down  to  arrange  the  plan  which,  if  aucoeasfbl,  would 
ife  placed  a  large  portion  of  the'American  armj^^  the  power  of  the  British,  and 
hichdii  ^ipp  with  a  name  of  blackness,  one  of  America's  trusted  officers.  Alas, 
At  Conneeticaty  doar,  old,  hardy  Connecticut,  should  haye  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on 
IT  ctmairj*B  mmuJM  tm  Benedict  Jinufld  1 

As  Major  Andre  was  leaving  the  room  to  give  orders  for  his  immediate  depar* 
tre,  he  met  Edward  in  the  p%8sage^he  hesita|^,  as  if  abont  to  speak,  and  there 
18  a  softness  in  his  enfA^ssion,  a  look  so  iHie  Lucy,  in  his  dark  blue  eye,  that 
omindful  of  the  action,  Andre  giiisped'  his  hand.  The  boy  started  in  great  agita* 
M)n— his  eyeB  filled  and  his  lips  quivered  :  "  you  are  resolved  on  going,"  he  said 
1  a  voice  so  low,  so  soft — the  tooe,  the  look,  ev'ery  thing  reminded  ^ndre  so  viv? 
Uj  of  his  last  interview  with  Lucy,  by  the  cascade,  that,  scarcely  conscious  of  it, 
le  was  about  to  raise  thd^and,  he  held,  to  his  lips— th6  action  displayed  the  golden 
ing  gifen  him  in  Philadelphia — the  expression  that  came  over  the  boy*s  facA  in- 
itaotly  dispelled  the  illusion.  Nothing,  to  like  angpr,  had  he  ever  seen  in  Lucy 
[Anton's  features.  Pointing  to  the  ring,  the  stripling  said,  in  a  cold  haughty  tone, 
the  lady  who  gave  you  that  ring  is  now  at  West  Point,  and  Greneral  Arnold '« 
vife/  and  without  uttering  another  word,  he  rushed  from  the  passage,  leaving  his 
eooipanion,  lost  in  amazement.  This  then  was  the  cause  of  £dward*8  dislike^^be 
bid  wtitten  to  Lucy,  which  accounted  for  her  silence.  The  acceptance  of  the 
ring  was  merely  a  gallantry,  done  without  thought,  as  the  memento  of  a  pleasant 
hour— a  ratiScation  of  a  gay  promise  to  correspond.  The  lady  had  been  married 
nnce, married  to  Benedict  Arnold.  Andre  had  eorreBponded  witk  her  before  and 
tioce  her  marriage.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it,  but  yet  if  misrepresented  to  Lu- 
cy, it  might  cause  uneasiness.  These  were  his  reflections  as  he  stood  gasing  on  the 
ring,  where  Edward  had  left  him.  Ife  wished  to  coms^  an  explanation  with  Lu- 
cy's brother,  but  time  pressed  him — he  concluded  to  explain  all  on  his  return,  and 
bIowIj  drawing  oflT  the  ring,  he  cast  it  from  him  and  left  the  house  forever. 

Three  days  after  Major  Andre's  departure.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  son  again 
met  in  the  council-chamber.    They  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  young 
officer's  return  from  his  mission — and  both  waited  with  more  of  anxiety  than  the 
cue  teemed  to  demand.    Andre  had  been  directed  not  to  cross  the  American  lines, 
within  which  only  lay  imminent  danger — for  even  if  captured  on  neutral  ground 
he  could  only  have  been  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  subject  to  an  exchange. 
Notwithstanding  there  was  no  seeming .  probability  c^fevil  befalling  his  young  fa- 
vorite, Sir  Henry  could  not  shake  off  a  strange  feeling  rtf  dr^ad,  a  chilling  pre- 
lentiment  of  cTil  that  clung  to  him  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.    He  was  walk- 
ing the  room  with  fblded  arms  and  a  heavy  tread,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
captain  of  the  sloop  Vulture  entered,  with  an  American  officer,  whom  he  announced 
**  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold.    The  British  commander,  yielding  to  the  first  impulse 
of »  proud  spirit,  recoiled  from  the  traitor's  ready  hand  ;  but  policy  overcame  the 
<lQick  sense  of  honor,  he  met  his  greeting,  and  with  a  countenance  pale  as  death, 
<\ueslioTied  him  of  the  fate  of  his  favorite  officer.     Bold,  villainous,  firelike  as  was 
Wi  character,  the  traitor  could  not  brave  the  baronet's  stern  eye,  his  own  quailed 
"«neath  it,  his  cheek  paled,  and  he  cowered  under  the  witliering  consciousness  of 
^^Padation.    He  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  lost  dignity  of  look,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  eoold  not  but  feel  that  he  was  base,— base  to  the  very  heart's  core ;  that  he 
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wu  now  an  object  of  dis|futt  to  tbow  who  had  used  him  u  a  despiaed  mitraneil 
and  who  had  hou^ht  him  up,  hodj  and  aool  to  diahonor. 

It  waa  aome  time,  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  conld  draw  from  Arnold  an  end 
aecount  of  hia  friend*a  fitaation,  and  eyen  when  fiilljr  informed  that  he  waa  a  frii- 
oner,  taken  ai  a  spy,  liable  to  be  tried  and  ezeented  aa  a  apy ;  he  eonkl  not  befieve 
in  hia  danger.  "  The  Tankeeadare  not  execute  him." — So  he  said  and  ao  hetzie^ 
to  think,  but  a  mis^^ving  waa  at  hia  heart,  for  ha  thon|rht  of  Nathan  Hale,  tk 
young,  the  patriotic,  the  murdered ;  and  he  felt  that  the  death  of  Andre  wooU 
be  a  just  retribution  for  lo  ahamelen  an  act  of  cruelty,  of  wanton  barbaritj,  u 
the  Engliah  had  been  guilty  of,  in  their  summary  dealings  with  that  unfbrtantfe 
officer.  That  the  Americana  dared  to  do  what  they  thought  juat,  he  had  meired 
too  many  uopleaaant  proofa  for  doubt.  He  qnealioned  the  traitor  of  the  partica- 
lan  of  the  capture  haughtily,  as  one  might  examine  a  menial,  hut  AmoM  raeaied 
it  not,  the  wretch  knew  that  the  privileges  of  the  honorable  had  paased  from  his. 
When  he  had  with  all  the  paliations  be  could  invent,  related  the  landing  of  Aa- 
dre,  their  conference  in  the  buahea,  from  whence  the  unfortunate  yoong  maa  mi 
entrapped  within  the  American  lines,  and  all  that  he  had  learned  of  hia  caplaie 
at  Tarrytown,  Edward  l^inton  aroae  from  where  he  had  been  sitting  in  siknce, 
and  advanced  slowly  till  he  stood  face  to  lace  with  the  traitor.  The  boy  waa  veiy 
pale,  cheeks,  Hpa,  forehead  and  hands ;  hia  alight  frame  irembied  fearfully,  liet 
his  voice  waa  firm,  and  his  eyes  intensely  bright  The  villain  on  whom  tivy 
were  fixed,  shrunk  from  their  scornful  blase,  and  answered  his  questions  patjeatlj 
— point  by  point,  aa  if  in  fear,  and  yet  it  waa  but  a  youth,  a  weak,  fearful  stxip. 
ling,  fired  by  a  noble  purpose,  ur.der  whose  powerful  influence, — ^the  infiaenee  of 
the  innocent  over  the  guilty, — the  traitor  laid  his  heart  bare,  for  he  dared  not 
equivocate  or  refuse  to  answer,  while  that  look  was  upon  him. 

When  the  boy  was  satisfi^'d  that  he  knew  the  truth  and  the  exact  natnre  of 
Major  Andre's  danger,  he  turned  to  his  father  and  demanded  that  a  flag  and  es- 
cort might  be  prepared,  for  he,  himself,  should  go  up  the  North  river  before  nifbt- 
fall.     His  request  was  granted  and  he  left  the  room. 

After  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  Mrs.  Washington,  the  wife  of  our  conatiyV 
father,  joined  her  husband  at  West  Point.  A  large  mansion-house  in  the  vicinitj 
had  been  yielded  up  for  her  ti*mporary  accommodation,  in  which  the  Commsnder 
in  Chief  usually  held  his  councils.  Mrs.  Washington  waa  aitting  at  one  of  tk 
windows  opening  on  an  avenue  of  elma  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
picturesque  scenery.  The  day  was  rainy ,  and  autunmal  eavea  floated  like  seni* 
of  colored  parchment  on  the  chill  air,  which  came  fitfully  through  the  opea  win- 
dow, scattering  dampness  on  the  benign  features  of  the  matron,  and  dii4aibiBg 
the  quaker-like  arrangement  of  her  hair.  She  aruse  to  shut  the  blinds,  bat  wai 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  horses*  feet  coming  swiftly  up  the  avenue ;  a  womaa 
on  horseback  emerged  from  under  the  drooping  elms.  The  rain  was  now  &lUii{ 
fast  and  the  lady's  head  was  bent  forward  to  break  the  aleet  from  her  free.  She 
rashly  urged  onward  her  tired  horse,  and  riding  directly  to  the  atepa,  sprang  &» 
the  saddle,  threw  the  bridle  over  the  horse's  neck  and  seixing  the  knocker,  gave 
one  sharp  loud  stroke  that  rang,  like  the  toll  of  a  bell,  over  the  house. 

Mrs.  Washington  instantly  descended  to  receive  her  strange  visiter.  She  wis 
standing  in  the  hall,  the  feathers  of  her  riding  hat  saturated  with  water, 
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eoaeetled  her  ftoe,  and  the  rain  was  dripping  unheeded  from  her  dark  grey  «jiding- 
hibit.  Mrs.  Waahingtnn,  with  a  few  kind  words  of  weleome,  took  her  hand  and 
geotly  1«h1  her  into  an  adjoining  parlor : — '  Let  me  assist  jou/  she  said,  politely 
reliering  the  trembling  hands  endeavoring  to  untie  the  strings  of  the  diippiog  hat: 
It  WAS  removed,  and  the  kind  lady,  to  her  astonishment,  beheld  the  features  of  a 
perfect  stranger ;  a  young  girl,  pale  and  almost  wild  in  her  expression,  but  beau- 
tiful. ObserYing  that  the  stranger  was  shivering  with  cold,  her  kind  hostess  pla- 
eed  a  leat  by  the  fire,  which  she  took  passively  ;  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  second  person,  remained  silently  gazing  on  the  fire,  extending  her 
tiembling  paims  for  warmth,  and  scarcely  seeming  to  breathe.  There  was  some- 
thing ftrange  in  the  appearance  of  the  girl,  a  mixture  of  richness  and  haste  in  the 
•mngemeat  of  her  dress.  1  he  elegant  riding-boots  were  half  unlaced.  Her  hab- 
it was  of  the  very  finest  doth ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  hooks  were  unfastened 
in  front,  and  a  splendid  watch,  suspended  by  a  massive  gold  chain,  was  thrust 
eirelesslj  into  the  opening.  Her  ear-rings  were  of  priceless  diamonds  -,  but  the 
Ingest  gem  of  one  had  been  shaken  from  its  setting,  and  the  other  was  unlocked. 
The  delicate  hand  she  held  to  the  blaze  sparkled  with  rings,  but  tliey  were  all 
thfost,  as  if  in  haste,  on  two  of  the  slender  fingers.  Her  short  hair  of  pale  gold, 
elnsleied  in  little  ringlets  over  her  head,  as  we  sometimes  see  children's  on  a  rainy 
day,  and  throughout  her  whole  person  there  was  an  appearance  of  self  abandon- 
nent,  as  if  the  body  were  weary  and  the  mind  sick. 

Mrs.  Washington  drew  her  seat  toward  that  of  the  British  maiden — for  such  the 
value  of  her  ornaments  bespoke  her^ata  time  when  the  patriotic  women  of  Amer- 
ica had  converted  their  jewels  into  shoes  and  blankets  for  the  soldiery,  and  had 
orgpd  their  husbands  and  sons  from  the  hearth-stone  to  the  battle-field.  For  a  few 
moments  the  kind  lady  remained  unnoticed, — then  with  a  deep  sigh,  the  girl  turn- 
ed, and  looking  her  in  the  face,  said  in  a  voice  of  touching  misery — *  Is  this  the 
residence  of  Gen.  Washington  ?'  The  matron  bowed — *  And  you,  lady,  are  his 
wife?'  Theft,  before  the  astonished  hostess  could  answer,  she  had  cast  herself  at 
her  feet,  exclaiming  with  a  burst  of  energy, '  O,  lady — lady,  save  him !  You  can, 
|oa  would,  did  you  know  a  tithe  of  what  I  saffer—of  the  sharp,  killing  anguish 
here  at  my  heart.  Yoi|  know  whom  I  mean, — Andre— Maj.  John  Andre — him  they 
call  the  spy.  They  would  kill  him — hang  him  ;  but  you  will  not  let  them,  lady. 
Your  heart  is  a  woman's — ^your  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Thank  God,  you  will  save 
him'— and  overcome  with  sudden  hope,  the  poor  girl  sunk,  sobbing  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Washington,  much  distressed,  raised  the  maiden  to  her  bosom,  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  child.  *  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  save  the  unfortunate 
young  man,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  pity.  '  It  is  in  your  power,  lady,'  interrupted 
the  maiden,  seizing  her  hand  and  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses, — '  Washington 
eaonot  refuse  you.  Even  his  enemies  say  he  is  not  cruel — does  not  seek  blood. 
Tet  I  saw  that  man  bearing  his  death-warrant.  They  said  your  husband  had  sign- 
ed it—that  he  was  to  be  liung  on  the  morrow — that  messenger  of  blood,  he  rode 
by  me—Iooked  in  my  face,  and  I  read  death  in  all  his  features.  I  saw  that  it  was 
true— that  Ai5  fate  was  sealed.  1  came  hither — and  now  I  am  so  happy!  You 
will  save  him — 1  know  you  will.  Your  heart  could  not  beat  tlius  aj^ainst  my  head, 
Were  there  no  pity  in  it.' 

'  Maiden,  I  do  pity  yon— and  if  possible,  will  save  the  young  man ;  but  you.do 
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aol  know  how  powerlen  I  am.  WaahiDgtoA  iieTer  acts  from  feefinf ,  but  htm  t 
■enio  of  jttitice.  Sit  down,  my  poor  |^rl,  atid  tell  me  til  yon  know  of  tlds  aibir^ 
perhaps  something  may  come  out  to  extenuate — to  alter  the  deeiaion  of  the  Coui> 
martial  or  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.* 

The  maiden  seated  herself,  and  with  an  effort  at  composure,  said,  *  1  winteQiB, 
lady,  thoajjrh  that  is  not  mach — and  what  1  can  say,  will  only  go  to  iBJure  me  ia 
yonr  opinion— yet  I  will  say  all,  if  you  will  have  patience  with  me.  I  am  a  cUU 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  There  were  two  of  us,  a  son  and  das^hter— twins— oat 
mother  died  early  #  We  were  perhaps  too  much  indulged  by  our  kind  lather ',  bat 
that  matters  not  Sir  Henry  brought  John  Andre  to  oar  house,  and  we  becaiDe 
itteched.  My  father  smiled. on  our  intimacy,  and  all  might  have  gomm  wdlbot 
for  this  unnatural  war.  My  father  had  not  yet  given  his  consent  to  our  vBioUySnd 
we  arranged  it  that  Andre  should  not  speak  to  him  on  the  sobject  until  tlKirrfr> 
turn,  when,  with  the  promotion  he  might  expect,  he  would  be  nearer  an  eqnaiilj 
with  my  own  rank.  As  the  time  of  their  departure  approached,  I  became  thj 
unhappy — very.  I  had  beard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  American  women,  of  their 
liigh-souled  ardor,  and  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  a  dread  of  Andre's  miof- 
ling  with  them.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  his  heart  would  pmi 
ftom  me — ^in  truth,  I  knew  not  my  own  fears— I  had  not  learned  to  think  then^ 
but  oh,  how  keenly  I  felt !  Well,  lady,  the  time  of  separation  came.  My  father 
insisted  on  taking  my  gay  brother  £dward  with  him,  but  he  refused  to  leave 
England,  while  I  would  have  endured  years  of  suflfering  for  the  privilege. 
At  length  I  proposed  it  to  Sir  Henry ;  but  he  refused.  Andre,  too,  when  I 
spoke  of  my  wishes,  opposed  them.  It  was  the  night  before  they  were  to  depart. 
We  were  alone  for  the  last  time.  My  heart  was  brimming,  and  1  thought  hisesU. 
Then  pride  arose,  and  1  was  very  angry  that  he  should  reason  upon  points  of  prs* 
priety  and  comfort,  when  my  heart  was  set  upon  a  thing.  I  was  very  unreaaoa^ 
ble — I  know  I  was ;  but  it  was  my  first  trouble — the  first  drop  in  a  fearful  bovL* 
Here  the  poor  girl  clasped  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly.  Then  with  r  strong  effort, 
she  checked  her  tears  and  resumed : — '  when  we  returned  to  Sir  Heniy,  he  vas 
endeavoring  to  persuade  Edward  to  join  him  in  his  expedition ;  but  he  always  bad 
his  will,  and  would  not  consent.  While  they  were  talking^  a  thought  flashed  inla 
my  mind, — if  I  sould  represent  Edward  and  take  his  place,  both  would  be  gratifi- 
ed. We  were  nearly  of  a  size.  He  was  very  delicate  for  a  boy,  and  oar  voices 
were  alike.  I  disclosed  my  plan  to  him.  H«*  received  it  as  a  good  joke — rubbed 
his  hands — called  it  capital,  and  went  about  his  preparations  forthwith. 

*  There  was  little  difficulty  in  our  plan.  It  was  only  an  exchange  of  ekthca, 
and  a  show  of  submission  to  the  will  of  Sir  Henry,  on  Edward's  part.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  inform  my  aunt,  who  was  to  live  with  me  daring  my  father's  ab- 
sence— that  he  had  altered  his  arrangemento,  and  taken  me  with  him  to  the  colo- 
nies,  instead  of  my  brother.  This  done,  and  all  was  settled  to  our  sattsfactkin. 
When  once  on  the  ocean,  I  resolved  to  reveal  myaclf  to  Sir  Henry,  and  doubled 
not  his  forgiveness.  Well,  we  acted  upon  our  plan—when  my  hair  was  cut  short 
the  resemblance  to  my  brother  was  perfect.  As  we  drove  from  tlie  hall,  be  stood 
at  my  window,  in  a  morning  gown  and  cap.  I  cannot  smile  now,  lady — if  1  could| 
it  would  be  at  this  mischief  in  my  twin  brother. 

*'  All  that  1  have  related,  paased  in  hurry  and  excitement.    I  did  not  once  cou* 
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mfer  tiw  danger  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  till  I  was  in  the  carriage  with  my  fiUher 
and  lover.  Then  I  began  to  fear — ^to  leel  the  Impropriety  of  what  I  was  doing ; 
bat  lefleetion  came  too  late.  When  we  arrived  on  ship-boai d,  my  courage  failed 
me.  I  could  have  told  my  father ;  but  Andre,  how  could  I  appear  before  him  af- 
ter the  humiliating  exposure  I  On  our  arrival  in  this  country,  we  spent  a  short 
time  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  a  ball,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that—it 
ii  enough  that  1  had  all  my  forebodings  confirmed,  and  an  American  had  won  his 
heart  from  me.  Oh,  lady,  how  I  have  suffered  for  one  rash  act  of  deception  I  There 
1  was,  shrinking  within  my  disguise — hearing,  seeing  that  which  was  tearing  my 
heartstrings,  without  the  power  of  complaint.  I  cannot  think~I  cannot  speak  of 
my  misery,— it  changed  my  very  character.  Years  were  crowded  into  weeks.  I 
becime  clear-sighted— matched  people's  actions  with  their  thoughts,  till  I  c^uld 
Rsd  hearts— and  yet  sometimes,  I  think  I  misread  his ;  but  no— I  could  not  be 
mistaken,— I  saw  their  parting— saw  the  token  given— have  held  her  letters  in  my 
bud,  till  my  heart  has  burned  to  be  dishonorable — and  my  fingers  have  dwelt  up* 
00  the  wax,  with  its  hateful  motto ;  but  1  did  not  open  them.  1  was  saved  from 
that  meanness.  She  married,  lady — my  rival  married  Gen.  Arnold.  Yet  still  she 
sent  km  letters,  and  I  thought  heaven  would  forgive  me  if  I  was  wrong,  but  I 
tkiQ^ht  it  was  to  secure  her  companionship,  as  much  as  a  wish  to  serve  his 
eaose,  that  urged  Andre  on  to  his  present  peril— true,  her  husband  was  to  desert, 
and  accompany  her  to  New  York  ;  but  was  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  one  who 
h»d  bartered  his  country  for  base  gold,  would  have  a  price  for  the  affections  of  his 
wife !  1  knew  that  Andre  would  meet  the  traitor,  and  my  heart  rose  up  against 
it;  but  judging  of  his  motives,  as  1  did,  how  could  I  entreat  him  not  to  peril  him- 
•eif— it  seemed  like  striving  to  win  his  heart  back  from  my  rival — and  I  could  not 
do  that  At  last  I  did  speak — but  it  was  sharply,  angrily.  I  could  not  bear  to  en- 
tmat  as  a  stranger — to  know  he  was  looking  upon  me  and  hearing  my  voice,  with- 
out knowing  me.  .  Had  he  loved  as  I  did,  could  any  disguise  have  concealed  me  ? 
No,  BO,  he  did  not  love  me,  I  am  sure  of  that — it  was  my  rank  and  wealth,  that 
for  a  time  attracted  him.  Had  I  not  been  certain  of  this,  I  would  have  flung  away 
concealment,  and  knelt  to  him,  if  that  could  have  won  him  from  this  degrading 
mivion.  1  weary  you,  lady ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  my  heart  has  been  opened — 
concealment  has  so  preyed  upon  roe,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  speak ;  and  you  are  so 
kind,  so  good,— but  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to  say.  The  traitor  came  with  his 
tale  of  evil — my  heart  was  crushed  with  it,  and  I  came  in  my  desperation  to  West 
Point  They  tell  me  Andre's  crime  consists  in  having  crossed  the  American  lines 
—he  was  entrapped  over  them' — 

*  Are  you  certain  of  it  ?'  interrupted  Mrs.  Washington,  eagerly—'  this  may  affect 
hit  fate.* 

'  indeed,  I  am  qnite  sure— he  gave  dir  H^nry  his  word  that  he  would  not>en- 
tore  into  the  power  of  the  Americans;  and  the  base  Arnold  acknowledged  that  he 
enticed  him  ignorantly  into  danger.' 

Doriog  Lucy's  recital,  the  tears  she  shed,  relieved  her  burthened  heart.  The 
■weet  and  placid  mildness,  almost  amounting  to  tenderness,  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
manner,  brought  soothing  and  comfort  to  her — and  when  the  kind  lady  arose,  in 
order  to  conduct  her  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  she  followed  her  with  tolerable 
eomposnre.    The  cold  hand  within  that  of  Mrs.  Washington,  began  to  tremble  as 
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thej  approached  Uie  door,  which  waa  to  admit  them  to  the  an^it  pmenee  «f 
Washington.  The  matron  paused  and  whispered, — <  Speak  to  him  as  joa  have 
spoken  to  me — saj  what  yon  feel,  and  fisar  not/  Luejr  raised  the  encounginf 
hand  to  her  lips,  and  they  entered. 

Power  is  a  fearful  thing.  No  good  man  would  wish  for  it  when  it  involTcs  ikt 
duty  of  taking  life.  None  could  have  felt  the  force  of  this  truth  more  than  Gea. 
Washington,  but  a  few  hours  aAer  he  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  aniw- 
tunate  Andre.  There,  on  the  table,  was  the  half  sheet  of  paper  from  whieb  tfas 
summons  to  eternity  had  been  torn.  There  was  the  pen,  with  the  6rop  of  iak 
dried  on  its  point.  Strange,  that  so  small  a  thing  shoold  be  the  instmmeiitaf 
death! 

When  Lacy  and  her  generous  hostess  entered  the  chamber,  the  eommiBder 
was  sitting  alone  with  bis  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fiag- 
ment  of  paper.  Painful,  nost  painful  were  his  thoughts.  The  power  he  had  jan 
used  lay  hearily  on  his  heart.  He  knew  not  how  far  treason  had  spread  in  the 
army — and  he  felt  that  the  rigors  of  martial  law  were  neoeasary  to  cheek  an  efil, 
the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained ;  yet  most  gladly  would  he  have  »• 
yed  the  present  yictim  could  he  have  done  so,  consistently  with  hia  duties  ai  a 
commander. 

Washington,  I  have  brought  you  a  suppliant,  said  a  sweet,  persuasive  voice, 
and  a  gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm.  The  General  turned  his  face  towards 
his  wife — and  with  a  somewhat  formal  politeness,  arose  and  led  her  to  her  seat 
Awe-slruck,  Lucy  approached,  as  he  turned  his  look  upon  her,  and  knelt  at  his 
feet.  She  could  not  speak,  but  with  upturned  face  and  clasped  hand«,  and  remain- 
ed as  if  addressing  deity.  The  gravity  of  Washington's  features  became  a  diade 
deeper.  He  raised  the  suppliant,  saying,  '*  Maiden,  it  is  not  right  for  the  creatufs 
to  kneel  except  to  the  Creator."  *'  Arise,  and  tell  me  in  what  I  have  the  power 
to  serve  you." 

"  In  granting  mercy  to  John  Andre,"  replied  Lucy,  in  a  voice  so  tremuIoQaly 
touching,  that  Mrs.  Washington  burst  into  tears.  There  was  deep  commiaeratioo 
in  the  General's  heart  as  he  looked  on  the  distressed  girl,  standing  there  before 
him,  her  pale  hands  clasped  and  extended  imploringly — her  face  white  as  with 
mortal  fear — her  bloodless  lips  apart,  and  all  the  life  about  her,  centered  in  her  in- 
tensely supplicating  eyes — his  voice  was  troubled  as  he  answered  mildly  but  firmly 
— "  Maiden,  proceed  no  farther  The  usages  of  war  will  not  admit  of  Maf.  Andre's 
release,  or  he  would  never  have  been  condemned."  The  wretched  girl  looked  ii 
his  face,  and  saw  there  was  no  hope  there.  She  attempted  to  speak  again,  but  her 
voice  died  away  in  a  murmur,  and  she  fell  as  one  dead  at  Washington's  feet 

it  was  many  minutes  before  the  poor  maiden  gained  life.  She  was  lying  on 
Mrs.  Washington's  bosom,  and  the  General  was  bending  over  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  sorrow ;  but  he  lefl  the  room  as  she  opened  her  eyes, — ^their  appealing 
expression  was  too  touching.  He  did  not  look  on  her  again,  but  sent  her  a  writ- 
ten permission  to  visit  Major  Andre,  in  his  confinement. 

When  Lucy  entered  the  prison  of  her  lover,  it  was  with  a  dead,  settled  feeling 
of  wretchedness,  altogether  at  variance  with  her  previous  terrible  excitement  It 
seemed  as  if  her  heart  had  been  suddenly  turned  to  stone ;  but  when  she  saw  him 
— the  loved,  the  condemned  one, — ^the  powers  of  suffering  renewed  their  strength 
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painfaU/.  Aodre  was  writing,— thinking  it  his  jailer,  who  waa  oorning  in,  he  did 
Dot  look  op,  till,  with  a  feeble  step,  the  poor  girl  had  tottered  toward  him  and  fal- 
kfo  upon  her  knees  by  his  side.  Forgetful  of  his  situation—^  every  thing,  but 
kit  joy  and  his  astonishment,  the  prisoner  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  almost  madly 
to  his  bosom.  Strange  to  say,  even  in  thisheait  rending  meeting,  there  was  joy — 
wild,  anearthly  joy  He  had  been  thinking  of  her,  as  in  England.  His  life  he 
would  have  given,  to  have  seen  her  but  for  a  moment,  and  here  she  was— sent,  as 
if  from  heaven,  to  his  prayer.  There  she  lay,  sobbing  upon  his  bosom — her  eyes 
raised  to  his,  and  her  heart  stirring  with  happiness,  even  there — when  she  knew 
be  most  die  on  the  morrow.  Thus  they  remained,  minute  af^r  minute ;  he  dared 
not  unlock  his  clasp  about  her, — the  reality  was  too  indistinct, — it  seemed  as  if  a 
motion  would  cause  her  to  fade  away  from  his  embrace  forever.  She  spake,  and 
it  was  in  her  own  sweet,  natural  voice :  '  John,  I  am  very  happy — for  now  1  know 
jou  did  not  love  Arnold's  wife.*  '  Never !  Lucy,  never, — my  heart  has  never 
waodered  even  fur  a  moment.'  Thus  with  one  word,  the  jealousy  that  had  poison- 
ed her  life  for  mnnths,  was  removed;  for  Lucy  believed  him  as  firmly,  as  if  an 
tnget  had  testified  to  his  constancy. 

They  sat  down  together — she  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  smiling  absolutely — 
smiling  upon  her,  as  she  told  him  of  all  she  had  done/— all  she  had  suffered, — and 
he  explained  all  that  had  made  her  unhappy,  and  she  was  satisfied.  Then  slow, 
bat  steadily,  like  a  serpent  stealing  to  a  flower-bed,  where  a  babe  is  sleeping,  came 
I  sense  of  his  danger,  and  the  smile  of  loye  quenched  itself  again.  'And  can  all 
Uus  be  possible  ?'  said  Lucy, '  am  I  to  haye  my  heart  healed  to  be  broken  again .' 
oh,  Andre— is  there  no  hope  ?'  The  young  man  let  his  head  fall  on  his  clasped 
hands  and  groaned  heavily.  '  Lucy,'  he  said,  *  I  had  schooled  my  heart  to  die, 
bat  oh,  how  the  love  of  life  clings  to  me,  when  I  look  on  you.  No — ^it  is  vain  to 
hope  for  mercy.    I  must  die, — there  is  but  one  who  can  save  me,  and  he  will  not.' 

*  Who  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Lucy,  breathless  with  new  hope,  *  Washington  ?' 

'  No— Arnold.    He  only  can  save  me  by  giving  himself  up  to  justice, — that,  of 
eoorse,  he  will  not  do,  and  my  fate  is  certain.' 
'And  will  Washington  pardon  you,  if  Arnold  is  delivered  to  him.'' 

*  Yes,— I  have  his  promise ;  but  it  cannot  be.' 

'  It  can— it  can  be.  I  will  goto  Sir  Henry — he  shall  choose  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  this  traitor.  At  what  time, — she  gasped  for  breath ;  she  could  not  ask  the 
question ;  but  he  understood  it,  and  answered, 

'  At  ten  o'clock,  to-morrow.  But  do  not  indulge  in  any  hope  of  moving  Sir 
Henry  to  your  purpose  ;  he  could  not,  in  honor,  deliver  up  Arnold ;  and  even  if 
he  would,  there  is  not  time  now.' 

'Not^me !  say  yon .''  she  cried,  tearing  the  watch  from  her  bosom.  There  is, 
if  1  lose  not  a  moment.  I  go,  John — I  go — and  wUl  yield  up  the  traitor,  or  die  !' 
He  would  not  check  her  eager  hope,  though  he  might  not  share  it.  With  a  heart 
ilmiist  bunting  with  the  agony  of  parting,  be  again  took  her  in  his  arms,  pressed 
his  cold  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  they  parted — forever. 

Lucy  was  not  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  when  she  arrived  at  the  Hobo- 
kcn  shore.  A  boat,  with  two  men,  was  in  waiting,  and  she  sprang  into  it,  leaving 
Imr  tired  horse  to  his  fate.  '  Row !— row  for  your  lives  !'  she  exclaimed,  tearing 
tbe  rings  from  her  hand,  and  throwing  them  to  the  men.    They  increased  their 
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ezeitions;  bat  wingi  eoold  not  have  kept  paoe  with  her  impetieiiee.  Again  ha 
tiembling  hands  were  hoey  anlockiof  her  lenMuninif  ear-ring.  '  Tike  thit— iirf 
thisf  but  pall^pttU !'— she  cried,  teariof  the  chain  from  her  neck ;  her  eye  ftQ 
upon  the  watch,  the  pointer  was  within  five  miDiites  of  ten.  With  a  long,  viid 
cry,  that  rang  sharply  orer  the  smooth  wsters,  she  dropped  the  watch  into  hrr  hp, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  wildly  on  its^glittering  face,  sat  still  and  oiotionleM,  raoR 
like  a  thing  of  marble,  than  a  living  being.  Slowly  the  golden  hand  trtvened  to 
that  fearful  number.  The  heart-strieken  giri  sallied  gradually  forward,  and  jait 
*  as  it  touched  the  dreaded  hour,  fell  pale  and  senseless,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boit 

Ep. 
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am  wmp«%lieihe«  Poam,  •ntiUed  «  Ralpk,  ttie  -Wwndarer.' 

By  Isaac  C.  Prat,  Editor  of  tke  Boston  Pearl. 

O  strange  is  love !    Like  Earth's  broad  ocean 

It  has  its  deep,  dark  mysteries- 
Its  hearing  uader>waye-^emotion ; 

And  only  he  that  dwells  there  sees 
What  are  the  courses  of  the  forms 

That  swarm  amid  its  changeful  scenes— 
*Tis  he  alone  that  knows  the  storms 

That  threaten  or  the  calm  that  weans 
The  dwellers  in  its  kingdom  forth 
From  the  cold  regions  of  the  north 
Or  south,  to  that  warm  current,  where 
Blessed  grovea  and  palaces  appear. 

O  strange  is  love !    Like  the  deep  ocean 

It  has  its  monsters — things  that  seem 
What  they  are  not;  and  whose  commotion, 

Strife  and  stern  contentions  teem 
With  erils  such  as  make  the  place 
That  should  be  fair — a  ground  to  race 
And  wrestle  in — a  gloon^  hall, 
Arena  broad,  whose  blood  must  pall 
The  senses  of  the  delicate, 
Who  should  alone  go  through  its  gate. 

O  strange  is  love!    Like  the  bright  ocean 

It  has  its  children — thoa<»  that  know 
And  trust  its  depths,  and  love  the  motion 

Of  its  tossing  waters !  which  flow 
Onward — bearing  their  barks  away 

To  the  calm  quiet  of  some  bay, 
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Wilkin  whoie  eon6ne*  they  may  spetid 

A  life  of  peace  and  pleasantness, 
And  svreet  companionship  there  lend 

To  that  they  must  delijjrht  to  bless. 

O  itrange  is  loTe !    Like  the  wide  ocean^ 

It  has  its  wild  adventurers 
Who  love  it  not — ^bat  in  devotion 

To  wealth,  which  all  their  heart*8-blood  stirs, 
They,  pilgrim-like,  pass  o'er  the  waste 

And  fondly  trust  to  win  its  gold, 
To  sip  its  nectar,  and  to  taste 

The  spices  o*er  its  bosom  rolled. 
And  heed  not  gales  n^r  tempests — though 

Along  the  shore  proud  wrecks  be  cast 
And  winds  and  waves  above  them  flow — 

Tiieir  first— their  best  friends  and  their  last ! 


[For  the  Portland  Magaiine.] 
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There  is  no  department  of  the  fine  arts  more  easily  judged 
of  tban  painting ;  and  yet  there  is  no  art  more  misapprehended. 
People  generally  find  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  mechanism  of  a 
l»ox,  or  of  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  tint- 
ing and  relief  of  a  face  on  canvass,  they  are  always  in  doubts — ready 
to  reply  <  I  am  no  judge.'  ^'  The  world  is  made  up  of  inconsisten- 
cies;" not  the  least  of  these  inconsistencies,  appears  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  painting.  People  are  able  to  judge  in  most  matters 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  tolerably  sane  judgment ; 
ftnd  even  ahout  music  and  poetry,  they  have  ideas  not  extravagantly 
erroneoBs ;  hut  in  painting — that  mysterious  representation  of  na- 
ture— such  inconceivable  mysteries  as  trees,  grass,  stones,  men  and 
ivomen,  and  more  especially,  that  rare  object,  the  '  human  face  di- 
Tine,'  they  put  light  for  darkness,  and  for  darkness,  light;  they  call 
good,  evil — and  evil,  good.  I  propose  in  this  article,  to  examine 
tbe  present  taste  of  the  people  in  regard  to  portrait-painting,  to  ex- 
pose the  agents  in  its  formation,  and  thereby  to  show  its  justness. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  or  styles  of  painting  which  to  the 
young  portrait  painter  promise  wealth  and  eminence,  there  is  but 
Me  which  will  really  conduct  him  from  the  obscurity  of  pupilage. 
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into  the  open  regions  of  true  merit.  This  romd  is  found  bat  by  few 
among  the  multitudes  who  have  entered  to  contend  for  the  palm  ef 
pre-eminence  in  the  high  branch  of  painting.  I  shall  notice  these 
various  styles  under  two  heads  or  classes,  which  I  will  term,  bj 
way  of  recognition,  the  pretty  or  pottery  style,  and  the  ham  aod 
egg  style.  The  most  seductive  of  these  styles  to  a  beginner  in  por- 
trait painting,  is  the  '  pretty '  style ;  which,  meeting  the  peopie^t 
views,  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  applause  and  'cos- 
torn.'  As  the  '  pretty  '  style  is  the  adopted,  the  favorite  style  of  the 
people  in  our  days,  I  will  endeavor  for  the  honor  and  viudication  of 
their  judgment  in  this  respect,  to  transcribe  from  the  works  of  aa 
author  of  most  indisputable  veracity,1he  history  of  its  origin,  and  af- 
terwards, to  describe  at  length  those  peculiarities,  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  i^tyles  of  portrait  painting. 

1st.  lis  Origin, — '^  A  lady  of  wealth  and  influence,  did  for  several 
months,  amaze  the  people  of  her  borough  by  the  flaming  yellow 
color  of  her  coach.  All  hearts  were  taken  with  it,  particularly  the 
women's,  and  all  eyes  were  dazzled  as  they  followed  the  gaudy 
vehicle,  rolling  on  from  street  to  street,  in  all  the  dignity  and  coo- 
sequence  which  yellow  can  confer.  It  so  fell  out  one  day,  that  the 
horses  of  the  lady  taking  fright,  the  idol-coach  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
A  limner  passing  that  way  at  the  time,  did  carry  away  with  him  to 
his  study,  a  panel  from  the  coach,  which  at  once  became  an  object 
of  attention,  and  drew  many  to  his  room  to  wonder  and  admire.— A 
fancy  taking  the  Painter,  he  one  day  drew  upon  the  panel  the  no^ 
and  features  of  its  lady  owner.  This  hint  spread  like  wild-fire 
among  the  people  ;  and  yellow  portraits  were  from  that  time,  all  the 
talk  and  desire  of  the  borough.  Many  who  before,  were  supposed 
to  possess  no  taste  for  painting,  now  awoke  in  the  zeal  and  poetry 
of  their  better  understandings,  and  bargained  with  the  Painter,  at 
low  rates,  for  their  portraits,  providing  always,  that  they  should  be 
done  in  yeUow.^^ 

This  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  *  pretty  '  style,  according  to  the 
responsible  author  just  quoted.  I  will  add,  that  in  process  of  time, 
the  art  of  mixing  the  beautiful  yellow  having  been  lost,  a  certtis 
delicate  pink,  or  peach  color,  was  substituted,  which  at  present,  is 
thought  to  be  very  *  pretty  '  by  the  admirers  of  the  style.  As  po^ 
traits  of  this  color  may  be  obtained  cheap,  in  consequence  of  the 
despatch  with  which  they  are  generally  executedy  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  do  abound,  and  therefore,  that  they  should  greatly  contri- 
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bate  to  form  the  standard  of  the  people's  taste  in  painting  at  the 
present  day.     But  I  shall  proceed  to  describe, 

2d.  lis  peculiarilies.  The  works  of  the  'pretty'  style  are  made 
to  suit  purchasers  ;  consequently  the  front  of  my  lady's  belt  on  the 
picture,  is  very  nicely  fashioned,  and  '  Comes  to  an  exact  peak.' 
The  lace-woik  is  as  natural  as  life  ;  not  having  any  of  that  shade 
with  which  the  old  Painters  disfigure  their  pictures.  The  figure  on 
the  lace  is  perfect ;  each  eyelet  is  exactly  round,  and  equidistant 
from  the  other.  The  face  is  very  'smooth,'  so  much  so,  that  it  will 
*  bear  examining.'  None  of  those  great  black  shades  about  it,  which 
make  the  works  of  the  old  masters  so  horrible.  The  forehead  is 
smooth '  and  of  a  very  pretty  color;  something  like  that  which  we 
see  OD  bran  new  yellow  chairs.  The  cheeks  have  two  spots  of  red 
in  them,  directly  in  the  centre;  which  is 'a  beautiful  carnation,' 
and  precisely  like  her 'when  she's  excited.'  The  eye-brows  are 
very  nicely  striped.  The  eyes  are  like  two  cranberry-beans — 'jet 
black  and  look  right  at  you.'  Her  position,  is  just  as  she  sat  when 
it  was  taken,  to  wit,  one  hand  over  the  chair  and  the  other  holding 
a  little  red  book.  On  the  whole,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good 
likeness,  only  a  little  flattered.  The  gentleman's  portrait  would  be 
abetter  likeness,  were  it  not  'too  delicate,'  (too  'pretty.')  But 
this  the  Painter  could  not  help,  as  he  always  makes  his  '  flesh  coloi' 
just  so.  The  gentleman's  hair,  is  very  neat,  being  combed  down  at 
the  sides  and  brushed  up  in  fronts  in  imitation  of  small  bundles  of 
faj^got.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  picture  is  his  shirt  bosom  ; 
which  declares  very  plainly  that  an  immense  amount  of  labor  was 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Painter.  It  is  very  white,  every  particle 
of  hateful  shade  being  carefully  removed  from  it  under  the  direction 
of  the  lady.  Then  the  folds!  so  regular  and  straight !  being  laid 
offby  theaid  of  compasses,  with  stripes  of  a  bluish  color.  The 
breast-pin  upon  the  centre  of  the  bosom,  it  shows  very  distinctly ; 
and  people  have  been  known  to  declare  almost  immediately  on  look- 
ing at  the  picture,  that  they  should  have  known  what  it  was  intend- 
ed for.  There  is  an  agreeable  smirk  on  the  face  of  the  gentleman, 
Mmething  like  that  which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  shooting 
pains.  This  the  Painter  did  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  look 
pleasant:  for  although  he  is  naturally  of  a  sullen  aspect,  yet  his 
wife  testifies  and  maintains  that  when  anything  goes  well  with  him, 
lie  'always  looks  pleasant.'  The  position  of  the  figure  in  his 
39 
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portrait  is  very  much  approved  of;  being  intended  to  imitate  the  one 
of  the  lady,  having  one  hand  on  the  back  of^  the  chair  and  ike  odcr 
holding  a  book. 

These  are  the  things  which  have  contributed  to  form  the  present 
standard  of  the  people's  taste  in  portrait  painting.  Can  we  wonder 
then,  that  they  view  nature  and  the  representation  of  it  with  differ- 
ent eyes?  That  they  should  forsake  the  study  of  nature,  for  the 
study  of  art,  and  that  consequently,  although  they  have  nature  al- 
ways before  them,  yet  that  they  are  led  to  make  the  strange  asser- 
tion that  they  are  ^  no  judges  '  of  its  representation?  (I  speak  in 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  flesh  painting  and  not  of  the  likeness.) 
Such  implicit  confidence  do  the  generality  of  people  repose  in  these 
^  pretty '  daubs  as  the  only  correct  representation  of  nature,  that 
they  have  in  some  cases  rejected  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses 
against  it.  A  circumstance  which  will  illustrate  this,  actually  oc- 
curred under  my  own  observation.  A  person,  while  viewing  a  por- 
trait which  was  copied  from  nature,  after  acknowledging  that  be 
was  no  judge  of  painting,  proceeded  to  hold  the  following  critical 
dialogue  with  the  Painter : 

<  What's  that  great  black  spot  under  the  nose  for?' 
^  That,  sir,  is  the  shadow,  cast  by  the  nose,  upon  the  upper  lip.' 
*0h,  that's  the  shadow,  is  it  ?     Well,  I  never  like  to  see  shades 
painted  on  a  portrait, — I  don't  think  they  look  natural.' 

*  That,  sir,  I  presume,  is  because  you  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  see  nature  correctly  represented.  As  natural  objects  reflect  shad- 
ows, so  must  they  be  imitated  in  an  accurate  FepresentatioD  of 
nature.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never  see  any  of  the  shades  thej  tell 
about,  in  nature.' 

*  You  don't  sir  ?  But  don't  you  perceive  them  on  my  face  now, 
sir?'  (stepping  to  the  window  and  rendering  the  room  totally  dark, 
saving  a  strong  condensed  light  upon  one  corner  of  his  forehead.) 

'No,  sir,  I  can't  see  any  shade  ;  one  side  of  your  face  looks  jast 
the  same  color  to  me,  as  the  other.' 

Here  the  dialogue  ended ;  and  the  man  was  dismissed  as  an  in- 
corrigible believer  in  the  '  pretty  '  style  of  painting. 

Another  style  of  portrait  painting  is  the  ham  and  egg  style.  This 
is  by  no  means  so  common  or  popular  as  the  '  pretty '  8tyle.  It 
characterises  the  efforts  of  ambitious  beginners  and  practitioners, 
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who  though  destitute  of  the  organ  of  coloring  and  of  a  refined  taste, 
do  jet  aim  at  an  imitation  of  the  old  masters.     Their  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  negligent  ease  and  pomp  about  the  figure 
and  drapery ;  which,  abounding  in  shadow  and  artificial  display,  is 
well  calculated  at  first  sight,  to  draw  from  the  inexperienced  in 
painting,  the  encomium,  ^ great  paintings.^     But  notwithstanding  the 
pompous  and  profuse  display  of  light  and  shade,  the  whole  figure  has 
generally  a  flat  and  superficial  efl'ect.     The  coloring  of  the  flesh  va- 
ries from  a  8and  tint,  to  the  ruddy  brown  of  a  sun-burnt  farmer.  The 
shadows  are  very  deep  and  opaque,  and  of  the  same  color ;  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  fall  upon  a  blue  temple,  or  a  red  cheek,  or  a  green 
chin,  they  are  the  same  cold  brown  shades  that  settle  upon  dark 
hair,  or  claret  broadcloth.     Sometimes  the  disciples  of  this  style  are 
8Qcces<ful  in  the  representation  of  hair;  but  generally,  that  article 
on  their  pictures,  bears  the  appearance   of  being  swabbed  with  a 
caulker's  mop,  or  combed  with  a  three  legged  stool.     Matted  and 
muddy,  you  will  som^jtimes  see  it  grasping  the  board-like  foreheads 
of  this  style  of  paintings  with  all  the  stifiiiess  of  tufts  of  braided 
Tope-yam.     The  likenesses  of  this  school,  are  generally  better  than 
those  of  the  aforementioned  style;  they  are  frequently,  indeed,  so 
accurate  in  expressiany  as  to  render  them  remarkable.     But  in  regard 
to  the  coloring^  that  grand  decider  of  true  merit,  in  flesh  painting, 
the  disciples  of  the  *ham  and  egg'  are  as  really  slaves  to  a  system, 
as  are  those  of  the 'pretty '  style.     This  is  discernible  from  the 
tjjtcU  of  their  coloring  ;  which  produces  not  flesh,  not  even  sun-burnt 
flesh,  but  (at  the  nearest)   merely  parchment  or  brown  paper;  and 
commonly,  nothing  nearer  flesh  than  an  unpainted  pine  board.     It  is 
true,  their  system  consists  in  having  no  system  at  all ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  complexion  and  effect  of  their  coloring  is  invariably  the' same 
in  all  cases,  this  is  undeniable  evidence  that  they  color  by  a  system 
&nd  not  from  nature.     The  adherents  to  this  style,  like  the  followers 
of  the  'pretty'  style  are  commonly  rapid  workmen. 

Thus  it  is  that  through  the  influence  of  these  pictures  and  the  su- 
perabundance of  those  kind  of  Painters  who  sacrifice  fame  to  pelf, 
•nd  true  merit  to  a  little  present  excitement,  that  the  public  judgr 
ment  haa  been  so  strangely  warped  in  regard  to  Painting,       I(, 
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The  following  lines  were  luggested  on  visiting  Afr.  J.  T.  Harris's  room,  wimei 
picture  by  him,  of  five  joung  ladies,  has  for  some  time  attracted  much  ittei- 
tion  and  praise.  The  ladies  1  have  never  seen,  and  am  no  judge  <^  paintisf ; 
but  the  impression  received  from  the  picture  was  vivid  and  nataral— that  ii, 
it  looks  like  five  young  ladies  suddenly  met,  and  but  little  interested  ia  eidi 
other.  Tet  deeply  so  in  themselves  and  surrounding  objects.  They  seem  to 
think  much,  but  say  nothing.  It  was  designed  more  for  a  picture  than  likeim 
— ^though  by  most,  they  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Mr.  Harris  inteods  to  tiy  hii- 
torical  painting.  We  wish  him  all  success.  The  present  effort  is  a  nehtori- 
ous  one,  and  certainly  promises  much  for  fiuther  industry  and  genius. 

Bbaittt  on  canvass,  set  in  paint.    What  more  ? 
And  yet  admired  and  worshipped.    Who  are  they? 
The  artist  took  them  from  his  vials  oat. 
And  pictured  by  his  brush  they  rose  and  laughed. 

But  stay—one  rean  her  alabaster  brow : 
She  lives;  her  eye  is  fixed  away  like  Hope's, 
When  gazing  meekly  on  eternity: 
She  breathes;  sofUy,  suppressedly,  and  low, 
As  listening  to  the  music  of  her  sisters'  hearts. 
She  just  has  come  from  yonder  rising-ground, 
Where  sunset  heaps  her  drifts  of  golden  light. 
And  seems  to  liken  that  to  beauty  here, 
Glorious,  angelic,  fading,  faint  and  brief. 
•  •  •  • 

Hand  not  the  print  to  her;  she  heeds  it  not; 
That  smile  is  nature's,  lingering  as  it  laughs 
Up  from  a  happy  spirit  to  be  free. 
Tie  not  the  twilight  of  her  soul,  but  'tis 
Its  phosphor,  rising  on  her  earsty  youth; 
A  heart-star,  beaming  like  a  blush  in  heaven. 

Sad  innocence  in  melancholy,  sweet 
And  beautiful,  and  lovely;  whence  art  thou? 
Thou  seem'st  a  stranger, — so  am  I— <M>me  say, 
Can  we  be  friends  ?  thou  hast  a  kindred  thought 
Soft  whispering  from  thine  eye;  and  it  may  be 
That  thou  hast  proved  this  world  and  found  it  false  ; 
Or  that  desire  implores  what  faith  denies; 
Or  memory  seeks  to  bury  wo  in  tears. 

But  looks  are  not  our  miseries ;  and  thou. 
With  thy  soft  serious  eye,  may'st  be  a  bliss 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  an  angel  is. 
The  sun  has  spots;  and  such  as  smile  the  aiost, 
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Maj  laugh  above  a  heart  which  weep«  beneath ; 

Their  tmiles  are  often  like  the  ailken  pall. 

Which  spreads  its  beauty  o'er  a  thing  of  death. 

But  thou  with  thy  cahn  placid  cheek 

May'st  be  a  happiness,  enjoying  all 

This  world  has  worth  enjoying.    As  the  spring 

Which  sleeps  onswept  by  winds,  yet  mirrors  Btars, 

Thy  heart  may  be  a  fount  where  joy  makes  home, 

Pure  as  a  love- tear  pooled  in  beauty's  eye. 
•  •  «  •  » 

Where  is  thy  music,  lady  of  the  lyre  ? 
Hushed;  and  thy  care  upon  it  turned  away, 
But  let  thy  heart  beat;  flood  I't  not  in  thought, 
For  'tis  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
And  both  are  free ;  where'er  they  smile,  they  reign. 

That  sun-beam  on  thy  brow — 'tis  sunset's  gifl— 
Gleaned  from  the  jewels  of  the  dying  day 
Which  is  to  be  entombed  in  death-like  night, 
While  that  is  thrown  to  thee.     How  like  indeed, 
The  gifts  we  have  from  youth,  and  hope,  and  love; 
They  too  are  gathered  up  from  time  and  friends, 
Which  dying,  leave  them  shadows  of  their  Uvea, 

To  die  themselves  while  laughing  on  our  hearts. 

«  •  •  •  » 

Goest  thou  away? — 'tis  twilight  in  the  east, 
And  the  sweet  stars  are  smiling  on  the  blue 
And  crimson  of  the  evening :     Heaven's  in  love — 
The  sun  sets  like  woman's  cheek  in  rose-leaves; 
Earth  swoons  in  rhapsody — and  the  skies  breathe 
On  the  vibrating  air  an  angel  waltz. 

Goest  thou  away? — there's  beauty  with  thee  now, 
Embodied  in  those  forms  of  angel  shape. 
Like  light  in  dew-drops ;  and  tlie  glorious  skies 
Are  not  as  these,  thy  sisters,  things  of  soul, 
Which  are  made  happier  by  thy  company. 
They  are  beautifully  bright,  or  in  their  change 
Tremendous,  dark — nor  ask  thy  smiles  or  frown 
To  make  them  so;  they  never  feel — but  are 
The  proud  and  the  stnpendous  of  the  universe, 
Which  march,  from  a  material  instinct, 
In  grand  review  before  creation's  God. 

Ck>ldly  they  look  on  thee,  or  if  they  smile, 
'Tis  when  a  Deity  rejoices,  or  the  spheres 
Bring  out  some  new  enchantment  for  the  hosts 
Of  heaven's  angel's;  or  the  setting  sun 
In  his  benevolence,  has  left  behind 
One  half  the  glory  of  the  universe, 
A  blush  for  night— in  which  she  decks  herself— 
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And  siti  hit  bride  upon  the  eastern  mountain!, 
While  her  dark  treasea  fill  the  valea  below. 

Without  thee  there,  thy  sistera  would  be  sad, 
For  half  their  joja  are  sweet  associations. 

Woman 'a  heart! — Would  I  could  use  one  word 
That  would  describe  it. — Love — light — harmonj! 
Neither.     1 11  try  a  sentence  : — 'Tis  a  sylvan  spring 
With  small  white  pebbles  at  its  bottom,  and 
Some  aweet  wild  lilies  blowing  at  its  aide, 
And  a  little  star,  bright  riaing  fiom  it, 
By  whose  beams  we  see  its  dimpled  eddies. 

Nay,  that's  base! — Woman  a  heart — I  have  it  now; 
It  is  a  Borealis  of  the  night 
Which  gathers  half  its  splendor  from  the  ice, 
And  lights  poor  sailor  man,  his  voyage  through, 
When  sun,  moon,  stars  and  lightnings  fail  him. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
ALIi  TRUTH   SHOUIiD   BE   KlTOl^H. 

This  is  a  bold  position,  and  I  would  not  take  it  dow,  bat  that  I 
believe  it  true,  and  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  not  only  softy  hot 
necessary  that  it  be  proved  and  illustrated. 

By  Truth,  I  mean  thai  in  science  and  philosophy,  which  can  1>e 
demonstrated,  so  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  knowledge,  thus  remor- 
ing  it  from  the  precincts  of  faith.  Such  Truth  is  connect<'d  with 
the  very  nature  and  elements  of  things  ;  and  since  Man  is  a  part, 
and  the  noblest  part  of  the  creation  in  which  relation  as  mnch  u 
positive  existence  makes  up  his  happiness,  no  truth  exists  but  is  de- 
signed and  capable  of  securing  his  well-being.  Man's  enjoyment 
is  obtained  by  his  possessing  external  things  which  are  adapted  tosat- 
isfy  his  desires,  not  by  the  activity  o(  simple  instinct,  but  by  one  com- 
pounded with  reason  which  makes  his  judgment  moral,  and  his  ac- 
tions evil  or  good.  The  relation  he  sustains  with  such  a  capacity, to 
the  universe  around  him,  is  suggested  to  him  by  an  intellectual  effort, 
and  felt  by  certain  innate  sentiments,  which,  like  the  cords  of  the 
viol  in  the  wind,  vibrate  in  emotions  more  perfect  and  exalted  than 
are  experienced  by  the  lower  orders  of  beings.  He  differs  vastly 
from  other  animals  in  this,  that  thousands  of  his  enjoyments  are  the 
results,  and  attendants  upon  reflection ;  and  it  is  because  thought 
embraces  all   subjects,   that   knowledge  it  essential   to   his    blifs; 
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since  if  the  mind  in  its  labors  is  invdlved  in  mystery,  there  will 
spring  up  within  it  such  anxieties  as  beget  forboding  and  dispair ; 
so  that  the  very  effort,  which  it  cannot  restrain  when  many  things 
demand  it,  will  not  only  deprive  the  soul  of  positive  good,  but  will 
fill  it  with  an  actual  distress,  which  the  utmost  fortitude  can  illy 
sustain.  Whence  is  superstition,  but  from  that  mental  derangement 
which  follows  long  and  dark  rr^flection  on  things  unknown,  yet,  be- 
lieved to  be  important  and  obligatory  ?  Does  not  that  zealj  which 
is  without  knowledge,  originate  in  emotions  inexplicable  and  anxie- 
ties without  proper  cause  ?  And  yet  do  not  the  majority  of  creeds, 
and  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  by  holding  up  to  man  obligations 
which  he  cannot  feel,  and  dangers  which  cannot  reasonably  fill 
him  with  false  alarms,  and  beset  him  with  difficulties  of  which  he 
tries  to  rid  himself,  although  he  has  no  conception  of  their  origin, 
or  A/9  relation  to  them  ?  Now  this  would  not  be  so  if  he  were  direc- 
ted to  seek  his  happiness  from  what  he  knawsy  and  the  doctrines 
that /ai/A  can  save,  here  and  hereafter,  should  be  banished  from  his 
moral  education  forever.  Let  it  still  be  said  that  knowledge  is  pow- 
er :  but  let  all  the  comments  on  the  assertion,  by  all  the  great  and 
good,  be  universal  and  plain ;  that  knowledge  is  happinesa  if  its 
power  be  allowed  to  affect  and  better  the  heart. 

The  mental  process  by  which  man  knows^  and  that  by  which  he 
arrives  at  inductive  conclusions,  and  feels  the  force  of  truth,  resnlts 
from  different  innate  faculties.  To  know  and  to  understand,  are  not 
the  same.  Knowledge  admits  of  no  mystery  and  of  course  no  faith, 
because  no  question  can  arise  ;  but  so  different  is  understanding  that 
doubt,  and  of  consequence  anxiety,  is  irreparably  attendant  upon  it. 
Thus  we  know  ourselves  mortal — but  whether  we  be  immortal  is  a 
question.  Simple  existence^  and  its  termination,  are  subjects  of 
sense;  for  we  feel  we  live,  and  see  we  die ;  but  when  we  ask  if  we 
shall  live  o^ain,  the  mind,  in  order  to  find  an  answer,  goes  into 
questions  of  relation  and  possibility;  and  whether  it  be  directly  told 
that  it  is  immortal,  or  reason  out  an  affirmative,  it,  in  both  cases, 
comes  at  the  belief  in  the  idea,  by  a  process  of  analogy,  which  of 
itself  leaves  impressions  of  uncertainty.  So  that  if  we  set  before" 
the  best  minds  the  two  propositions — we  exist — and  shall  forever 
exist;  to  the  first,  it  assents  instantly  and  without  reserve,  but  ^o  the 
second,  it  pauses  and  doubts  though  it  believe  it.  And  why  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  are  not  immortal,  or  that  it  is  a  subject  which  man  has  no 
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powers  to  ioTestigate  ?  Neither :  but  in  studying  the  topic,  the  mM 
has  first  to  get  ideas  of  the  relation  of  mind  with  matter,  if  not  the 
nature  of  both,  and  the  cause  of  their  present  existence,  that  it  maj 
judge  if  it  can  from  analogy,  whether  there  will  be  an  hereafter. 

Knowledge  embraces  simple  existences,  but  understanding  seeks 
to  comprehend,  as  does  Deity,  cause  and  relation. 

Now  how  many  thousand  subjects  are  made  the  study  and  care  of 
millions  which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  conceiving  which  a 
belief  is  as  liable  to  be  false  as  true.  And  how  many  million  sub- 
jects of  simple  knowledge,  are  left  unthought  of,  though  they  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  and  connected  with  the  every  day  en- 
joyment of  our  race.  He  who  made  us  residents  of  earth  for  the 
period  of  life,  hps  endowed  us  with  faculties  to  perceive  fitness  for 
our  present  abode,  and  desires  which  can  be  gratified  from  objects 
within  our  reach  ;  and  the  fact  that  we  long  for  tmmortalitj  yet  can- 
not comprehend  the  mode  or  place  of  our  future  existence,  is  a  God 
offered  argument  that  doubt  and  anxitty  respecting  it,  should  never 
trouble  us,  so  long  as  we  are  so  virtuous  as  to  live  holily  and  hap- 
pily here. 

That  men  have  been  more  anxious  about  consequencet  and  futurity, 
and  this  under  the  false  zeal  which  faith  had  given  them,  than  about 
truth  as  developed  in  present  existence,  is  a  position  easily  proved 
and  illustrated. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  were  a  Revelation  from  God, 
and  their  validity  stood  with  the  veibal  meaning,  and  that  ihey 
taught  the  earth  to  be  flat  while  the  sun  travelled  round  it  every 
d^y.  The  Roman  Cardinals  sentenced  Gallileo  to  d<:ath,  for  saying 
the  truth  ;  although  be  only  declared  the  works  of  Deity.  The  same 
error  is  manifest  in  the  opposition  Geology  has  received  for  Moiilar 
reasons;  and  under  the  simple  impulse  of  a  mere  faith,  some  would 
encompass  the  work  of  a  million  ages  within  one  instantaneous  fiat 
of  that  God  who  works  by  such  laws  as  embrace  millions  of  ages. 
The  Temperance  reformation  is  a  glorious  aud  perfect  illustration  of 
this  argument.  The  moral  sense  of  community  was  but  feebly  ac- 
tive until  the  great  physiological  evils  which  were  developed  as  con- 
sequent on  intemperance  broke  on  the  astonished  people.  The 
pulpit  and  pious  press  had  ineflectually  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
moral  appeal,  and  it  was  truth,  proclaimed  by  science  and  advocated 
by  physiologists  and  physicians,  which  sent  up  the  banner  of  victory 
and  peeled  the  shout  of  conquest.     All  of  piety  and  righteousness 
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which  has  resulted  from  this  achievement  of  the  good,  has  been  se* 
eured,  by  waking  up  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  with  appeals 
founded  on  the  tnith  which  science  has  unfolded ;  so  that  had  it 
been  the  fate  of  moral  teachers,  to  have  labored  alone,  the  victory 
would  never  have  been  gained,  thongh  many  long  and  valorous  and 
noble  battles  had  been  fought.  And  why  ?  Because  no  moral  sen- 
timent can  be  permanently  and  successfully  active,  unless  its  impulse 
is  received  through  a  knowledge  of  the  truth — and  of  such  as  admits 
of  DO  question,  and  consequently  no  excuse  for  the  gratification  of 
the  animal  propensities  of  our  constitution.  On  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance, it  was  the  work  of  science  to  show  the  public  why  intoxi- 
cation was  so  great  and  so  irresistible  a  moral  evil,  by  showing  it 
SQch  an  injury  of  the  physical  part  of  man,  as  deprived  him  of  judg- 
ment, of  reason,  and  of  will.  The  moral  sentiment  of  approval  and 
disapproval,  when  such  truth,  and  danger,  and  iniquity Vere  set  be- 
fore tt  became  active  as  the  lightning,  and  as  strong  as  the  sea.  The 
great  secret  spring  which  gave  this  argument  its  power,  was  that  it 
showed  the  connexion  of  mind  with  matter ;  and  hence  the  conclu- 
sion which  all  men  arrived  at,  ^ifl  debilitate  the  body,  I  do  the 
mind;  and  it  is  this  double  intoxication  which  must  be  ended,  or  I 
am  ruined  forever.^  The  strength  of  the  moral  suasion  was  increa- 
sed, as  might  be  expected  by  this  knowledge,  because  it  was  such 
troth  as  had  a  natural  connexion  with  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  and 
therefore  the  mental  process  which  secured  a  reform  was  natural ; 
unforced  by  applying  moral  argument  only,  in  which,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  it  is  true^  there  ever  has  been  more  mystery  than  convic- 
tion. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  express  in  language,  what  will  be  here  sug- 
gested to  most  readers  by  a  mental  association,  the  sentiment, — ^The 
freedom  and  accountability  of  man,  is  determined  by  his  physical 
constitution.  Is  not  this  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  ?  The 
doctriue  of  the  connexion  of  mind  with  matter,  has  received  the  as- 
sent of  the  world ;  and  that  the  character  and  strength  of  the  men- 
tal powers  depend  on  a  peculiar  structure  and  relation  of  the  brain, 
has  now  become  almost  as  universal.  There  is  a  sect  of  philosophers 
recently  organized,  and  gloriously  marshaled,  who  arc  out  on  tours 
of  observation,  and  not  satisfied  with  merely  looking  nature  in  the 
face,  they  are  upon  her  very  head,  with  their  callipers,  craniometers 
Uid  scalpels,  measuring  and  dissecting  as  if  they  would  search  out 
40 
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the  immaterial  principle  and  hold  it  np  in  the  sun.  In  their  enthtt- 
siasm,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  other  systems,  or  only  lue 
them  as  step-stones  in  the  high-way  up  to  the  consummation  of  their 
amhitton.  And  it  is  stirring  to  your  love  of  novelty,  to  see  how  they 
labor,  while  all  sorts  of  moralists  and  philosophers  set  op  the  cijai 
innovation,' ^heresy!'  and  in  the  meanwhile,  are  hugging  their 
dusty  volumes  of  crushed  and  scattered  opinions,  to  their  panUng 
bosoms.  The  Phrenologists  heed  none  of  these  things,  but  intent 
on  reading  the  book  of  nature,  they  bum  the  midnight  lamp  of  geaios 
over  the  hand-writing  of  God,  while  spirit  trembles  and  blushes  as 
looked  upon,  for  the  first  time,  by  mortal  eye.  Excuse,  kind  reader, 
this  gush  of  poetic  illustration,  in  an  article  dedicated  to  argummt 
The  success  of  Phrenologists,  is  not  now  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  fancy,  for  their  labors  and  the  system  of  philosophy  which  thej 
teach,  have  become  matters  of  serious  and  solid  science.  They  not 
only  agree  with  all  great  physiologists,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind ;  but  they  have  shown  it  to  be  a  congeries  of  organs,  eaeh 
one  of  which  is  used  by  a  primitive  mental  faculty  in  all  its  mani- 
festations. Now  that  the  human  mind  is  composed  of,  or  at  least, 
that  it  developes  different  powers,  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
same,  and  that  these  powers  are  seen  in  individuals,  and  commaoi- 
ties  in  all  possible  varieties  and  combination ;  some  weak,  others 
strong,  some  under  the  control  of,  and  others  controling  the  will  and 
judgment,  no  one  can  dispute.  All  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  the 
mind  is  any  way  affected,  modified  and  controled  by  the  body — such 
as  all  the  mental  phenomena  of  sickness,  malformation,  and  injuries, 
do  each  of  them,  and  all  of  them  together,  demonstrate,  just  as  ce^ 
tainly,  the  influence  of  the  body  over  each  one  of  the  mental  facal- 
ties.  Thus  it  is  known  that  hunger  will,  without  the  consent  of  the 
sufferer,  subject  him  to  peevishness  and  anger,  while,  in  the  same 
ratio,  satiety,  and  a  clear  sky,  will  make  one  more  merry  and  com- 
panionable. And  some  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  body,  prostrate 
the  whole  mental  powers,  so  that  no  appeal  to  the  soul  can  aroase 
it  from  its  unconsciousness. 

Admitting  the  brain  as  a  unit,  to  manifest  the  mind,  and  hold  that 
there  are  several  different  mental  powers,  how  will  you  account  for 
such  phenomena  ?  For  the  vital  action,  or  the  contractility  atteod- 
ant  on  one  active  mental  faculty,  will  extend  itself  to  the  whole 
viscus.  But  in  one  case  we  see  an  individual  sane  on  one  subject, 
and  insane  on  another,  and  not  only  so,  but  he  will  know  bis  insio- 
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itj.  Now  either  the  immaterial  principle  itself  is  deranged,  or  the 
difficulty  is  in  an  obstruction  of  the  activity  of  the  organ  through 
which  it  would  act.  But  we  cannot  admit,  neither  will  any  philos* 
epher,  that  the  soul  itself  can  be  deranged.  But  the  insanity  exists, 
and  of  course  is  to  be  found  in  the  organ ;  and  yet  the  whole  cere* 
bral  mass  is  active  in  each  mental  operation.  In  such  case,  then, 
the  same  organ  which  is  active  from  one  impulse,  and  developes 
sanity,  from  the  same  impulse,  in  another  case,  manifests  insanity. 
Is  not  this  a  contradiction  ?  B. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
OUTRSS    MXIR. 

We  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  this  highly  interesting  work* 
Our  long  acquaintance  with  the  accomplished  author,  had  prepared 
us  to  expect  from  his  classic  pen,  a  finished  production ;  for  nil 
Migit  quod  nan  omaviL  Possessing  by  nature,  an  organization  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  reception  of  correct  impressions  from  what-^ 
ever  is  beautiful,  grand  or  sublime ;  blessed  with  a  moral  education 
from  the  most  worthy  of  worthy  parents,  and  favored  by  an  intel- 
lectual discipline  in  harmony  with  his  physical  and  moral  advantages, 
we  could  not  but  expect  that  his  sketches  of  the  scenery,  manners, 
and  mental  features  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  sojourned  in 
foreign  lands,  would  afford  us  vivid,  faithful,  natural  and  charming 
portraits  in  all  these  particulars.  And  our  expectations  have  been 
fully  answered. 

But,  for  want  of  a  generous  education,  a  large  number  of  readers 
will  be  shut  out  from  a  profitable  perusal  of  these  volumes.  From 
an  unpardonable  imperfection  in  our  systems  of  education,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  now  receiving  instruction,  are  kept  ignor- 
ant of  the  languages  of  France,  Spain,  and  Jtaly,  and  are  therefore, 
to  a  great  degree,  unacquainted  with  their  literature  and  classical 
associations.  No  sooner  does  one  become  versed  in  the  language  of 
a  country,  than  he  feels  an  interest  in  its  literature  and  all  that  con- 
cerns it.  Hence  travels  in  foreign  lands  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
those  who  are  to  a  good  degree  naturalized  among  the  people,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  their  language.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  more  liberal  education  will  be  afforded  to  young  per- 
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tons,  and  when  it  shall  not  be  thought  a  departure  (rom  the  line  of 
utility  to  offer  to  every  one  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  the 
means  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe.  And  why  it  is  not  done  now,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  For 
there  is  certainly  time  enough  in  every  school,  to  attend  to  the  sub- 
ject* It  is  a  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  our  mere  English  scholsis 
spend  time  enough  in  committing  to  memory,  what  will  be  of  no  use 
in  after  life,  to  become  tolerably  well  instructed  in  two  or  three 
modem  languages.  We  have  known  pupils  to  be  kept  year  after 
year,  in  learning  by  heart,  such  facts  as,,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  such  a  town,  county  or  state,  is  so  many, — ^that  this  or  that 
state  contains  so  many  square  miles,  acres  or  rods, — and  a  thousand 
more  like  them.  Or  else  their  time  has  been  employed  in  5tudyiBg 
the  dry  details  of  history,  at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  study  it  to  advantage,  as  this  study  requires  an  age  that  can  re- 
flect, weigh,  compare  and  analize,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  the 
study  of  history.  How  much  better  to  spend  the  time  uselessly 
spent  in  this  way,  in  making  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern 
languages  as  will  enable  them  to  read  with  facility  the  best  woiks, 
and  to  peruse  books  in  their  own  language,  which  maj  happen  to 
be  interspersed  with  words  and  phrases  which  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  charm  of  the  composition: 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  if  we  did  not  perceive  some  re- 
semblance in  the  Outre  Mer  to  the  Sketch  Book  ?  We  are  prepared 
to  answer  no,  if  the  question  has  reference  to  imitation.  That  the 
two  men  are  alike  in  the  fine  porcelain  composition  of  their  nature, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surprisiug  they 
should  resemble  each  other  in  moral  feeling  and  intellect;  in  their 
comparisons,  illustrations,  analogies  and  general  style  of  writing, 
particularly  when  they  write  upon  similar  subjects.  But  as  to  ser- 
vile imitation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it,  nor  indeed  could 
any  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  L.  ever  suspect  him  of  once  putting 
pen  to  paper,  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  innate  and  self- 
originating  genius.  Mr.  L.  has  a  mind  and  an  education  of  his  own; 
and  no  critic  will  dare  to  institute  an  unfavorable  comparison  between 
him  and  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  in  respect  of  classical  dic- 
tion, learning  and  good  taste.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Irving 
is  frequently  apt  to  use  full  as  many  words  as  he  has  ideas ;  and 
some  parts  of  the  Sketch  Book  even  would  not  bear  the  test  of  se- 
vere criticism. 
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The  small  space  we  have  left  for  our  notice  of  Ouire  Mer^  will 
not  allow  us  to  make  any  extracts,  nor  to  allude  to  such  parts  as  ap- 
pear to  us  peculiarly  fine.  We  will  only  remark  that  the  Defence  of 
Poetry  strikes  us  as  being  a  splendid  essay,  and  well  adapted  to  ef- 
fect the  object  had  in  view.  We  recommend  to  our  readers,  the 
perusd  of  Outre  Mer,  while  they  let  the  trash  of  the  circulating 
library  gather  dust  and  rest  for  a  time.  F. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
A  80RAP   FROM  BIT  PORTFOIiIO. 

"  Come  to  the  door,  Grace,  how  delightful  the  air  is  after  the 
shower !  and  see  how  temptingly  the  landscape  shines.  Ah  !  You 
are  looking  toward  the  village — and  a  beautiful  appearance  it  makes 
^its  white  houses  relieved  against  the  dark  back  ground  of  clouds 
—and  the  trees  too  !  how  brightly — freshly  green ;  with  the  golden 
sunlight  streaming  through  them,  and  converting  into  diamonds  and 
rubies  the  rain-drops  that  hang  from  every  twig  and  leaf. — " 

"You  are  poetical,  cousin." 

"How  can  one  help  it  when  every  thing  around  is  full  of  poetry 
—the  simple  and  beautiful  poetry  of  nature.  It  is  written  upon  the 
green  leaves  and  on  the  delicate  folds  of  the  flowers ; — you  can  hear 
it  in  the  merry  warbling  of  the  birds — feel  it  in  the  very  softness 
and  warmth  of  the  air — see  it  in  the  bright  sun  and  the  blue  sky — 
But,  romancing  aside  what  say  you,  my  fair  cousin  to  a  short  ramble  ? 
The  shower  was  just  long  enough  to  settle  the  dust  and  purify  the 
air.  We  can  walk  through  the  village  and  return  before  sunset. 
What,  ready  so  soon  ?  But  a  few  weeks  ago  you  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  venture  out,  without,  a  paraphernalia  of  cloaks,  boas 
and  "unpronounciable  Caoutchoucs,"  now  you  have  only  to  throw 
on  your  straw  hat  — ^by  the  way  yours  is  a  "  little  beauty"  as  E. 
would  say  and  the  pink  ribbon  becomes  you  extremely —  and  you  are 
ready  in  a  trice. — Let  us  return  down  this  green  lane. — It  will  lead 
us  directly  to  the  village, — and  you  must  know  it  is  a  favorite  walk 
of  mine ;  it  is  so  quiet — so  retired — so  romantic — nay  spare  your 
smiles;  I  am  not  going  to  rhapsodize  to  you.  I  know  you  too  well 
for  that.  But  with  all  your  want  of  romance,  you  must  confess  that 
it  is  a  sweet  spot.  Observe  the  tree-boughs  bending  to  and  fro,  the 
leaves  now  glance  in  the  sunshine — now  quiver  in  the  shade  and 
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what  a  fragrance  there  is  on  the  wind!  you  may  know  that  it  baa 
been  dallying  with  the  sweetbriars  somewhere.  Oh !  there  thej 
are ;  and  I  must  stop  and  get  a  braneh,  for  I  lo^e  it  above  til  flow- 
ersy  though  it  is  so  common  and  so  simple,  and  though  it 


-^row8  alon^ 


The  poor  girl's  pathway,  by  the  poor  man'a  door." 

"You  remember  the  verses." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  never  see  the  sweet  briar  without  thinking  of  themi 

They  are  sweet  and  simple  as  the  flower  which  is  their  theme— And 

bow  touching  the  poet  ends — 

"  Too  love  your  plants  and  flowers,  and  will  yoa  hate 

The  little  four-leaved  roee  that  I  love  bestp— 

That  brightest  will  awake  and  sweetest  go  to  rest  ?'* 

How  great  and  how  pure  a  pleasure  is  that  which  one  derives 

from  a  love  of  flowers ;  though  his  simple  taste  may  be  laughed  at 

by  those  who  think  that  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  the  haunts  of 

amusements  and  dissipation.    In  my  opinion  he  is  happiest  who  can 

derive  enjoyment  from  the  simplest  objects — who  is  not  obliged  to 

travel  over  land  and  sea  for  amusement  and  pleasure,  but  can  find  it 

at  his  own  door — in  the  very  grass  beneath  his  feet,  or  the  trees  that 

wave  over  his  head. 

"  The  meanent  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swell  the  gale, 
The  common  earth — the  air — the  slues, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.*' 

But  here  we  are  at  the  village,  and  there  is  the  old  school-house 

— always  the  first  thing  to  greet  our  eyes  on  entering.     See,  how 

gracefully  the  long  branches  of  that  old  elm  bend  over  and  rest 

upon  the  moss-covered  roof.     It  is  rather  an  insignificant  looking 

building,  to  be  sure — but  in  my  eyes  far  more  interesting  than  its 

proud  sister — the  academy  yonder,  with  all  its  splendor  of  white 

paint  and  green  blinds,  and  its  belfry  into  the  bargain — for  manj 

delightful  recollections  of  the  "  fun  and  frolic"  of  childhood's  merry 

days  are  connected  with  this  spot.     To  be  sure  our  pleasure  was  not 

unmingled   with  sadness,  and  tears  sometimes  took  the  place  of 

smiles,  as  when  some  larger  scholar  forced  away  our  playthings,  or 

our  hands  smarted  under  the  master's  ferule  ; — But  what  of  that? 

our  pleasures  were  only  the  greater  for  a  little  interruption,  as  the 

sunshine  is  pleasanter  after  a  storm.     O  !  how  familiar  every  thing 

around  is  to  me — ^Just    back  of  the  school-house  are  the   woods 

where  in  the  summer  afternoons  we  used  to  go  in  quest  of  flowers, 
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[  bave  seen  maDj  more  splendid  since,  but  none  that  I  love  so  well 

is  those  simple  wildflowers,  and  in  Autumn  to  gather  the  acorns 

md  beach-nuts.     Many  a  story  can  I  tell  you  of  my  school-days ; 

>at  not  now — for  there  is  cousin  Mary  tapping  at  the  window,  and 

ye  must  run  in,  though  it  may  delay  our  return  a  little.     Now  say, 

lare  you  not  had  a  pleasant  walk  ? 

D. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THB    BMPTT    CRADI.E. 

'TIS  set  aside  as  a  useless  thing, 

Tet  sleeping  sweet  and  mild 
In  the  calm  repoae  of  life's  joung  spring ; 

Laj  there  mj  first-born  child. 

And  over  it  I've  often  bent 

When  none  but  God  was  near, 
And  prayed  that  blessings  might  be  sent 

Upon  my  cradled  dear. 

Tis  set  aside  as  a  useless  thing — 

T«t  by  it  I  did  kneel 
To  watch  his  ^ntle  slumbering, 

And  felt,  as  mothers  fVeL 

'Tis  set  aside  as  a  useless  thing; 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
My  lonely  heart  is  wandering 

To  hopes  of  other  years. 

'Tis  set  aside  as  a  useless  thing, 

But  once  within  it  lay 
My  bud,  nipp'd  in  its  blossoming, 

My  first-born  infant's  clay.  Eliza. 


Childhood, — how  strangely  my  young  opinions  and  ideas  of  things  appear  to  me 
WW ;  with  what  reyerence  I  looked  upon  every  thing  called  great,  h<»w  perfectly 
iniopliisticatpd  were  my  sentiments  of  devotion.  My  teacher,  how  much  respect- 
Vi  iwe  I  felt  for  his  abilities.  A  clergyman  was  to  my  imagination  then,  what  an 
^1  is  now ;  and  an  editor,  I  could  not  imagine  a  human  being  more  exalted 
'itta  newspaper  editor,  with  a  poet*s  corner  at  his  command  ;  the  prerogative  of  a 
^g  was  nothing  to  his,  in  my  childish  opinion,  and  I  always  pictured  an  edl- 
ior  to  myself,  with  gold-moonted  spectacles,  a  black  ooat,  and  most  solemn 
Aynognomy. 
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HOTXGBg. 

Fkxvch  Naial  Sounds.— This  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  fintk 
the  press  of  Arthur  Shirley^  Portland.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  author,  Jtna 
Furbish, — teacher  of  lan^fusges  and  of  a  High  School  for  young  ladies  in  Portkad 
— principally  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils,  as  appears  from  an  introductory  note; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  teachers  generally  of  the  French,  will  derive  great bea- 
efit  from  the  use  of  it  in  communicating  to  their  scholars,  correct  notions  of  the 
nasal  sounds.  The  work  is  original,  and  accompanied  with  exercises,  questioBi 
and  answers  adapted  to  the  object  had  in  view. — We  see  by  the  author^s  coccta- 
ding  note,  that  he  has  in  a  course  of  preparation  a  small  French  Grammar.  Mr. 
F.  has  long  been  a  teacher  of  the  French  :  and  if  his  grammar  is  to  exhibit  hb 
system  of  teaching,  which  we  believe  is  original  with  himself,  and  has  been  atten- 
ded with  great  success,  it  will  undoubtedly  afford  new  facilities  to  students  in  that 
language  which  is  now  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  a  free  and  generoas 
education. 


Passior  Flowkr— New  York,  edited  by  Miss  Anna  Reid — beautiful,  exqmsile, 
a  gem  for  a  fairy's  library — that  is  if  fairies  like  literature. 


Paiiitih«. — Mr.  Cltveland. — Portland  is  no  longer  asleep ;  the  arts  begin  to  be 
encouraged  as  they  should  be ;  Codman,  at  bis  last  sale,  could  have  sold  a  mudi 
greater  number  of  landscapes  than  he  possessed,  and  has  now  as  much  business  as 
he  can  attend  to.  Harris  is  well  encouraged,  while  Cole  has  disposed  of  his  copj 
of  West's  ^Christ  healing  the  sick,'  before  it  is  half  finished,  and  has  another  eB> 
gaged.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  another  good  portrait  painter,  and  we  are  hap  , 
py  to  recommend  one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Cleveland,  directly  from  Boston, 
bearing  high  recommendations  from  Harding  and  others,  and  benefitted  by  acoa- 
nection  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  our  city.  We  have  seen  but  one  speci- 
men of  his  painting— the  portrait  of  a  person  with  whom  we  are  somewhat  iali- 
mately  acquainted,  it  is  a  capital  likeness,  and  as  good  a  picture  as  the  nature  d 
the  face  would  admit  of.  All  our  best  judges  pronounce  Mr.  C.  a  promisiiif , 
highly  promising  young  artist.  Sustained  by  their  opinions,  and  our  own  poor 
judgment,  we  most  sincerely  recommend  him  to  the  public  for  employment,  omi- 
fidently  believing  he  will  deserve  it.  Mr.  Cleveland's  rooms  are  in  Exchaofe- 
street. 

Geoloot. — We  have  received  a  valuable  communication  from  Professor  Hitch- 
eock,  on  the  Geology  of  Portland  and  its  vicinity,  but  too  late  for  this  number;  it 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

Amaraitth. — This  Journal  is  about  to  enlist  another  editor  and  break  upon  its 
readers  in  new  splendor ;  we  have  frequently  mentioned  it  as  one  of  our  best  peri- 
odicals, and  intend  to  say  as  much  hereafter,  as  we  cannot  doubt  its  future  excel- 
lencies, if  the  two  Mr.  Browns  and  their  new  colleague  will  direct  to  the  Portland 
Magazine  with  a  little  more  punctuality.  We  intend  to  get  our  Amaranth  boandi 
and  a  missing  number  here  and  there,  makes  a  vast  difference  in  a  book. 

To  Correspondtnts. — We  are  sorry,  but  P.  is  crowded  into  our  next.  D.  ahoold 
have  received  a  note,  had  any  material  alteration  been  necessary. 
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SPSCI7I«ATXON. 

BY  A   LADT  OF   PENOBSCOT. 

in  have  used  the  garb  of  fiction,  it  has  been  rather  to  Boflen  down  the  ron^h  lin- 
eaments of  truth,  than  to  deck  out  with  seeming  realities  the  fantastic  tricks  of 
fancy.— w^fioiiymoir^. 

It  has  long  been  mj  intention,  my  son,  to  give  you  a  faithful  sketch  of  my  early 
life,  both  because  I  trust  that  at  this  susceptible  period  of  your  existence  it  may 
operate  as  a  warning  to  teach  you  ever  to  keep  under  the  control  of  reason  and 
judgment,  those  lively  impressions  of  the  heart  and  imagination  which  youth  so 
readily  takes^and  because  I  think  such  a  degree  of  confidence  is  due  to  a  child 
from  a  parent  who  has  never  received  from  him  any  thing  but  the  most  tender 
filial  love  and  obedience.  Alas  !  that  in  so  doing  it  will  be  necessary  to  tear  open 
afresh,  wounds  slightly  cicatrized  by  time  and  repentance,  but  never  healed,  and 
expose  to  the  eye  of  a  child,  a  record  of  crimes  and  errors,  which,  with  their  con- 
sequences, have  made  their  author  through  life,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  hn- 
nan  beings — and  lefl  him  only  this  consolation,  that  he  has  a  son  who  bids  fair  to 
make  a  far  wiser  and  better  man  than  was  ever  bis  unhappy  parent.  But  the 
efiort  is  a  necessary  one,  however  poignant  may  be  the  anguish  with  which  I  write, 
or  keen  the  mortification  with  which  you  will  read  these  confessions.  Something 
of  my  early  history  you  have  gathered  from  hints  and  rumors,  but  it  remains  for 
me  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  my  miserable  career,  for  1  alone  know  the  extent 
of  my  aberrations  from  the  line  of  honor  and  integrity — ^I  alone  can  portray  the 
causes  of  my  unhappiness.  Tet  thus  much  will  1  say  in  my  own  extenuation,  that 
I  began  life  with  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the  virtues  I  have  most  outraged — 
tbe  practice  of  which  I  imagined  would  be  as  easy  as  it  was  desirable— and  that 
my  errors  have  sprung  from  too  lively  a  susceptibility  to  impressions  from  present 
objects,  and  want  of  resolution  to  resist  their  force,  rather  than  from  any  peculiar 
obliquity  of  principle. 

The  death  of  my  only  sister,  and  soon  afler  of  my  only  remaining  parent,  left 
me  a  friendless  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  My  father  left  me  no  other  in- 
heritance than  an  empty  purse  and  an  honorable  name — the  former  1  have  contri- 
ved to  j611 — ^the  latter  has  been  sadly  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions  since  it  came 
into  my  sole  possession.  Instead  of  being  crushed  with  misfortune,  my  spirit  rose 
as  my  circumstances  became  adverse,  and  my  ambition  was  by  no  means  on  a 
level  with  my  resources.  Being  already  prepared  for  a  collegiate  course,  I  steadi- 
ly refused  all  offers  from  my  father's  numerous  friends  in  the  mercantile  line,  and 
leiolved  at  once  to  enter  one  of  our  literary  institutions.    Relying  on  my  own  fu- 
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ture  exertions,  and  snpported  bj  the  recommendationfl  of  mj  father *s  friends,  I 
became  the  ensaing  lommer  a  member  of  Bowdoln  College. 

The  events  of  my  life  while  within  the  walls  of  the  uniyerBifj,  had  in  them 
nothing  to  distinguish  me  from  the  thousand  others,  who  enter  these  institation. 
My  standing  was,  to  say  the  least,  respectable,  and  my  prospect  as  yet  nndimmed 
by  a  single  cloud.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  do  something  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  debt  I  was  incurring.  A  school  seemed  the  readiest  and  most 
eligible  method  of  doing  this ;  and  during  my  second  winter  vacation  I  sought  far 

and  obtained  one.    The  quiet  village  of  C soon  saw  me  established  in  its  nev 

school-house,  decidedly  the  most  important  personage  among  "  the  young  folks" 
of  that  primitive  community.  Here  commenced  that  series  of  events  over  vhich 
I  would  fain  draw  the  friendly  veil  of  oblivion  ;  but  alas !  conscience  has  engraves 
tlieir  memory  too  deeply  into  my  soul  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

The  youthful  portion  of  tJie  society  of  C was  small,  consisting  of  some  lalf 

a  dozen  young  ladies,  and  four  or  five  beaux,  who  did  not  either  of  them  passesB 
accomplishments  of  mind  or  manner  sufTiciontly  distinguished  to  make  a  smart 
young  collegian  an  indificrent  acquisition  to  these  secluded  maidens.  Invitalioos 
to  parties  and  sleigh-rides  were  abundant, — and  without  any  extra  share  of  vanitj, 
I  could  plainly  see  that  my  presence  on  these  occasions  was  deemed  all-important 
Small  as  was  the  society,  there  was  the  usual  opportunity  of  applying  comparative 
epithets — every  village  has  its  belle,  and  Susan  Hardy  was  the  handsomest  girl  is 

C .    There  was  indeed  one  who  advanced  some  rival  pretensions,  and  some 

there  were  who  acknowledged  her  claims — but  I  was  not  one  of  the  number,  and  to 
have  gained  the  suffrage  of  the  school-master,  was  no  trifling  advantage.  Susan 
was  indeed  a  fine  specimen  of  tliat  luxuriant  country  beauty,  which  consists  cf 
brilliant  complexion,  bright  laughing  eyes,  and  fair  round  figure.  There  was  littk 
of  the  intellectual  in  her  countenance,  and  less  partial  observers  than  myself 
thought  that  the  light  of  her  eyes  was  sometimes  heightened  by  the  fire  of  temper. 
I  listened  to  the  suggestion  only  to  contemn  it — for,  from  the  moment  her  nsy 
cheeks  first  caught  my  eye,  I  became  one  of  her  declared  admirers.  I  was  her 
constant  attendant  from  parties,  the  singing  school,  and  evening  meetings.  I  walk- 
ed with  her — romped  with  her — danced  with  her — played  the  flute  and  wri>te 
rhymes  for  her  amusement.    We  adopted  the  old  song  for  our  motto : 

"  Ah  !  what's  the  use  of  sighing 
When  time  is  on  the  wing.' 

And  most  religiously  we  obeyed  its  dictates.  I  little  dreamed  that  all  this  would 
end  in  entangling  me  in  a  serious  engagement,  but  so  it  was.  Our  gay  flirtation 
had  not  long  subsisted,  ere  I  thought  1  loved  her.  The  conviction  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  mutual  confession ;  for  love  seldom  brings  prudence  in  his  tiaia 
when  he  assaults  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  a  maiden  of  sixteen.  I  saw  no  object 
tion  but  the  length  of  time,  before  we  could  be  united — and  this  is  one,  which  the 
wilful  god  generally  overrules  without  difficulty — he  certainly  did  so  in  this  case. 
The  idea  of  a  change  in  our  own  feelings,  never  occurred  to  either  of  us.  Neither 
did  we  encounter  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  friends.  My  success  obtained  for 
me  the  envy  of  all  the  village  beaux,  who  had  always  looked  on  me  with  jealous 
eyes.  Susan  had  the  same  portion  among  her  companions,  to  which  were  added 
a  few  wise  comments  oh  the  impropriety  of  so  implicitly  trusting  these  worthkss 
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ooUcge  boji.  All  this,  howeyer,  only  added  zest  to  oar  happinefli— lo  readilj 
does  the  heart  exult  in  the  poBsession  of  what  we  know  others  would  gladly  obtain. 
The  hoar  of  my  departure  from  C arrived  bat  too  aoon,  and  we  bade  each  oth- 
er adiea  with  many  vows  of  constant  affection.  ~ 

The  contrast  between  the  gaiety  of  the  life  I  led  at  C— *  and  Ihe  dull  routine 
of  college  duty  was  at  first  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  my  happiest  hours  were 
■pent  in  writing  and  receiving  letters  from  Susan.  Old  associations,  however, 
gradoally  resumed  their  sway — ^my  wonted  ambition  to  distinguish  myself  revived 
uid  I  indulged  myself  somewhat  less  freely  in  those  day  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  which  some  beloved  object  generally  forms  the  principal  charm,  and  is  the 
central  point,  round  which  all  events  revolve.  Tet  I  did  not  cease  to  think  of  her 
with  affection,  and  though  our  letters  were  shorter  and  more  rare  it  is  doubtless 
tnis,  that  if  tints  and  absence  are  not  the  death  of  love,  they  obviously  diminish  the 
anterials  for  correspondence.  Whether  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  declension 
of  ours,  I  cannot  say— but  I  did  not  think  otherwise  then,  and  it  is  certain  that  I 
looked  forward  to  my  winter  vacation  which  I  intended  to  spend  in  C — ^  with 
eager  interest.  When  after  applying  for  the  school,  I  received  for  answer  that  it 
WB8  pre-engaged,  my  feelings  were  those  of  keen  disappointment.  I  had  no  rea- 
son, however,  to  bewail  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  I  received  in  a  few 
days  an  offer  of  a  school  in  a  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Brunswick,  with  a 
mach  more  adequate  remuneration,  and  greater  facilities  for  study,  than  1  could 

poesibly  have  obtained  in  C .    Professor  ,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 

my  father,  and  who  had  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  my  welfare,  gave  me  a 
high  recommendation  to  the  Faster,  and  some  other  influential  characters  in  the 
town,  and  my  prospects  for  tho  winter'seemed  to  be  of  the  most  cheering  descrip- 
tion. 

On  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorance,  and  delivered  the  letter  of 
the  Professor.  I  was  received  with  a  simple  and  cordial  hospitality,  that  seemed 
almost  patriarchal  in  its  character.  Se  warmly  had  his  friend  recommended  Me, 
that  the  good  man  at  once  gave  me  his  confidence  and  esteem.  After  half  an 
hoar's  desaltory  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  college,  the  school  I  was  about 
to  take,  &Ai.  he  asked  if  1  had  procured  a  boarding-house.  On  my  replying  in  the 
negative,  he  said  he  would  take  me  into  his  family,  if  I  should  like  to  be  a  inember 
of  BQch  a  sober  household — adding,  that  he  supposed  his  library  would  be  of  some 
benefit  to  me.  Of  course  I  could  not  think  of  refusing  so  advantageous  an  offer; 
>nd  we  parted  apparently  mutually  pleased.  When  1  returned  in  the  evening  to 
take  up  my  abode,  he  introduced  me  to  his  family,  which  I  found  to  consist  of  only 
himself  and  two  females,  a  maiden  sister  who  had  superintended  his  household 
ever  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dorance,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  his 
only  sarriviag  daughter,  Mary — a  young  lady  of  seventeen.  I  must  confess,  when 
my  eye  first  glanced  on  her  figure,  so  unobtrusive  in  its  gentle  loveliness,  I  could 
Mt  help  wondering  at  the  readiness  with  which  her  father  had  admitted  to  his 
iiie-Bideso  young  a  man,  and  a  perfect  stranger;  but  he,  single  hearted  being, 
sever  dreamed  of  danger  from  such  a  source  ',  and  I  resolved  that  his  confidence 
■hould  not  be  misplaced—that  neither  he  nor  Susan  should  have  reason  to 
•omplain  of  trust  betrayed.  Though  I  was  aware  that  this  was  a  resolution  much 
•uier  made  than  kept,  I  felt  myself  equal  to  the  task— but  stUl  I  prudently  eadea- 
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Tored  to  avoid  tempUtion,  by  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  profleeation  of  my 
ftodies. 

1  found  no  obstacle  to  this  design  from  her;  for  wheneTer  we  met,  whidi  m 
only  at  meal-times,  she  seemed  seized  with  a  reserve,  at  least,  equal  to  my  own— 
and  though  I  somethnes  thought  I  could  detect  an  aich  meaning  in  the  quiet  nmk, 
which  occasionany  played  over  her  features,  she  nerer  expressed  it  in  weeds. 
True,  I  frequently  OTcrfaeard,  as  I  approached  the  parlor,  an  animated  < 
tion,  in  which  I  felt  assured  Mary  bore  no  Inconsiderable  share ;  but  the  i 
I  lifted  the  latch,  and  obtruded  my  visage  among  them,  all  was  hush,  as  fiu  assbe 
was  concerned ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  could  scarcely  have  told,  whetiwr 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  sofl  or  harsh.  Tet  was  I  doomed  to  gain  that  knowl- 
edge but  too  soon,  and  yield  up  my  whole  soul  to  their  witching  power.  Stnnge, 
the  memory  of  that  voice  comes  over  me  even  at  this  late  period,  in  all  its  touch- 
ing pathos. 

*'  And  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ear 
That  in  those  days  1  heard/*^ 

1  learned  that  the  village  could  boast  a  good  singing  school,  and  wishing  to  im- 
prove my  already  tolerable  base,  I  determined  to  attend.  My  first  evening  I  vas 
rather  late,  and  as  I  lifted  the  door-latch,  I  heard  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  mel- 
low voice,  singing  a  duet  with  the  Instructer.  When  I  entered,  I  was  astonidied 
to  find  in  the  easy,  and  self-possessed  musician,  the  timid,  and  bashful  Mazy 
Doranee.  Her  face  was  glowing  with  the  animation  of  the  music,  and  her  whole 
appearance  a  striking  contrast  to  her  usual  deportment  She  was  evidently  con- 
sidered the  best  female  singer  in  the  school ;  and  her  voice  was  put  on  all  the  so- 
los, duetts,  dbc.  Well  did  she  deserve  the  distinction,  for  never  did  1  hear  a  richer 
and  more  thrilling  gush  of  melody,  than  she  poured  forth,  without  constraint,  and  ap- 
parently, without  consciousness  of  its  CTirpassing  sweetness.  I  canght  her  eye,  is 
the  anthem  finished — she  shrunk  into  ber  seat,  and  her  ikce  instantly  assumed 
that  half  playful,  half  timid  expression,  I  had  so  often  noticed,  while  I  ooold  hesr 
her  whisper  her  next  neighbor,  something  about  **  the  awful  schoolmaster."  I 
could  not  forbear  a  smile ;  and  she  returned  it  in  spite  of  her  aflfected  giavilj. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  ber  demureness ;  in  my  anxiety  to  avoid  temptation,  I  had 
assumed  an  extra  portion  of  dignity  and  reserve — which,  with  that  intuitive  seue 
of  the  ludicAus,  so  universal  in  her  sex,  and  so  keen  in  some  of  them,  she  had 
quickly  perceived  was  not  natural,  and  had  probably  put  down  to  boyish  affi*ctar 
tion  of  importance.  I  could  forgive  her  the  suspicion,  for  the  sake  of  the  paios 
she  had  taken  to  quiz  me ;  yet  I  resolved  to  be  revenged.  She  was  hr  too  lovdyt 
however,  for  me  to  wish  any  other  revenge,  than  to  compel  her  to  alter  her  senti- 
ments towards  me,  and  thus  much  I  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing.  To  show  her 
I  was  aware  of  the  little  by-play  she  was  enacting,  I  observed  with  a  nnile,  as  I  <^- 
fered  my  arm  at  the  close  of  the  school,  "  since  yon,  Miss  Doranee,  consider  the 
schoolmaster  such  an  awful  personage,  others  may  entertain  similar  feelings,  and 
therefore  I  shall  be  your  best  possible  protector  in  your  walk  home."  She  looked 
at  first  half  frightened  at  being  detected ;  but  perceiving  my  countenanoeexpresi- 
ed  rather  amusement,  than  wounded  feeling,  she  quickly  resumed  her  former  man- 
ner, and  said  that  she  did  not  doubt  the  efficiency  of  my  protection,  and  that  ehe 
liked  the  arrangement  for  another  reason — "  for  it  is,"  said  she, "  particularly  ia- 
jurioua  to  the  lungs  to  talk  in  the  open  air  after  singing  !*'    1  never  inquired 
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whether  she  foand  my  tacitarnity  equal  to  her  ezpectations ;  but  I  dated  from  that 
mooolight  walk,  the  commencement  of  anew  and  delightful  intercourse — so  frank, 
aimple  and  friendly,  that  I  was  blind  to  its  danger,  until  it  was  too  late.  The  ice 
completely  broken,  the  current  of  youthful  and  kindly  feeling,  set  too  strongly 
towards  mutual  regard,  not  to  sweep  away  all  the  artificial  barriers,  which  an  un- 
natural reserve  had  erected.  Alas !  that  those,  which  constancy  and  honor  at- 
tempted to  throw  up  instead,  proved  perfectly  inadequate  to  stay  its  course  and 
prevent  its  progress  from  undermining  integrity,  and  drowning  conscience.  How 
bitterly  did  I  now  regret  that  I  had  entangled  myself  with  ties,  which  could  not  be 
broken  without  guilt,  nor  preserved  without  wretchedness.  In  truth,  Mary  wa» 
far  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  ardor  of  my  fancy,  and  gratify  my  more  matur- 
ed taste,  than  the  blooming  Susan,  whose  redundant  animal  spirits  sometimes 
gave  her  an  air  of  beisterous  gaiety,  which  however  largely  I  partook  in,  and  lover 
aa  I  vras,  grated  rather  harshly  upon  my  feelings,  and  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  delicate  manners  of  the  gentle  Mary  Dorance. 
Though  the  comparison  I  frequently  drew  between  them,  was  always  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Susan,  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  injustice  of  which  I  had  been- 
guilty  towards  her.  I  had  recklessly  won  her  youmg  affections,  only  to  throw^ 
them  by,  as  soon  as  a  greater  treasure  presented  itself  to  my  desires.  I  had  un- 
feelingly exposed  her  to  the  derision  of  those,  who  had  once  envied,  and  would, 
now  contemn  her. 

At  first,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  only  sought  the  society  of  Mary,  to  convince 
her  I  was  not  the  stupid  pufied  up  idiot,  she  had  supposed  me ;  but  the  desire  of 
receiving  justice  at  her  hands,  soon  became  an  ardent  longing  to  awaken  a  warm- 
er sentiment,  and  every  thing  combined  to  favor  this  desire.  Her  good  old  father 
saw  nothing  that  was  going  on ;  and  if  he  had,  his  blind  partiality  for  me  would 
never  have  suffered  him  to  place  an  obstacle  in  my  way.  Aunt  Hannah  was- 
equally  good  natured,  and  not  more  quick-sighted.  Had  she  possessed  the  keen 
watchfulness  of  a  mother's  love,  she  might  haye  proved  a  guardian  to  Mary,  by 
detecting  the  waywardness  of  my  character — least  of  all,  did  the  unconscious  girl 
herself,  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Perfectly  sincere  and  guile- 
less, she  never  dreamed  that  I  could  be  less  so ;  and  though  for  some  time  she  re- 
paid my  assiduities,  with  simple  friendship,  yet  when  at  length  I  didwin  her  heart, 
it  was  mine  entirely.  I  have  said  she  sung  finely ;  and  many  a  time  did  my  flute 
aflbrd  me  a  fair  excuse  for  remaining  by  her  side.  At  evening  her  father  would 
say,  '*  come  George,  take  tliy  flute,"  for  '  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song,' 
"  and  Mary  will  sing."  And  Mary  did  mngf  sometimes  a  gay  and  sprightly  mea- 
sure, but  oftener  with  such  thrilling  pathos,  that  I  let  fall  my  instrument  in  rapture ; 
and  tears  of  sympathy  would  gush  from  the  kind  hearted  old  man,  while  Aunt 
Hannah  would  lifl  up  her  spectacles,  and  drop  her  knitting  work,  to  listen  with 
wonder  and  astonishment,  to  a  song,  heard,  perhaps,  for  the  hundredth  time.  By 
and  by,  the  usual  soothing  efiect  of  plaintive  music  would  be  manifested  in  the 
relaxed  figures  of  our  auditors.  The  feet  braced  against  a  chair,  the  venerable 
head  falling  on  the  shoulder,  its  silver  hairs  floating  down  the  cheek,  and  the  long 
drawn  breath  of  the  pastor,  all  announced  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Aunt  Hannah 
would  preserve  her  perpendicular  a  little  longer ;  but  she  gave  unequivocal  signs 
of  drowsiness, — her  knitting  was  only  prosecuted  by  starts,  her  upright  form 
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drooped  from  side  to  side,  till  a  stronger  lurch  {ban  asaal|  fairly  lodged  her  agaiast 
the  arm  of  her  chair ;  and  she  too,  had  gone  to  the  land  of  dreams,  leaying  to  Mu; 
and  myself,  a  fair  field  to  sing  or  talk  of  oar  love,  jast  as  we  chose.  <%,  these 
were  glorious  hours — and  would  have  been  scenes  of  perfect  and  nnallojed  Uisi, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  twitches  of  remorse,  which  a  trifling  action,  or  an  onvitr 
ting  remark  of  Mary  *s  would  sometimes  rouse  into  keenest  anguish.  I  well  re- 
member one  occasion,  which  had  nearly  betrayed  my  secret.  I  had  asked  her  to 
sing  without  my  accompaniment  She  selected  that  beautiful  song  of  Moore's, 
<  Fly  to  the  desert.'  I  did  not  remember  the  words,  and  was  drinking  in  the 
sounds  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  when  the  following  lines  fell  upon  my  so>b1 
like  a  thunderbolt — 

"  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place ; 
Then,  fare  thee  well — I'd  rather  make 


My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 
when  thawing  suns  bemn  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine.'* 


My  confusion  was  uncontrolable, — stung  to  the  quick,  I  pushed  my  chair  back 
with  violence,  and  rushed  from  the  room,  with  manners,  and  certainly  with  the 
feelings  of  a  madman.  The  necessity  of  doing  away  the  unpleasant  impreaston,  I 
knew  my  conduct  must  have  lefl,  on  even  Mary's  unsuspicious  mind,  soon  restor- 
ed me  to  myself,  and  I  hastened  back  to  add  falsehood  to  my  former  baseness ;  so 
true  is  it  that  the  path  of  error  is  downward.  I  told  her  I  could  never  hear  that 
song  without  great  emotion,  for  it  was  a  favorite  one,  with  the  dear  sister,  she  knew 
I  had  lost  so  early  in  life,  that  it  brought  to  my  remembrance  her  hapless  fate,  dy- 
ing in  the  very  blush  of  womanhood,  so  vividly,  as  sometimes  to  deprive  me  of  all 
self  control.  This  utterly  false,  but  plausible  tale,  crushed  in  the  bud  her  half 
formed  suspicions,  and  secured  me  from  being  troubled  with  that  seng  in  fuluie. 

Thus  glided  away  the  winter.  Just  before  my  return  to  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Doranoe 
told  me  with  little  circumlocution,  but  much  genuine  delicacy,  that  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  yielding  some  portion  of  his  competence  to  the  assistance  of 
young  men,  who  as  he  himself  had  done,  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way  alone 
in  the  world ;  for  they  were  a  class,  whose  wants  he  could  fully  appreciate — and 
that  he  was  convinced  he  could  never  find  occasion  to  bestow  his  mite  more  wor- 
thily, than  on  myself.  So  saying,  he  put  into  my  hands  a  drafl  upon  a  friend  ia 
Brunswick.  I  was  so  much  touched  by  this  unexpected  act  of  friendship  and  gen- 
erosity, that  I  could  not  at  first  reply ',  afler  expressing  my  sincere  thanks,  1  spoke 
of  the  subject  that  lay  nearest  my  heart; — ^I  told  him  I  not  only  designed  to  avail 
myself  of  his  kindness  in  this  instance,  but  to  ask  a  much  greater  favor ;  that  was, 
his  sanction  for  my  attachment  to  his  daughter.  He  seemed  more  surprised  than 
I  expected,  but  not  displeased,  and  frankly  giving  his  consent,  he  declared  he  had 
now  a  double  motive  for  acting  the  part  of  a  friend. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  previous  to  this,  I  learned  that  Susan  had  not 
been  behind  me  in  inconstancy  ;  but  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  months,  a 

flirtation  with  a  smart  young  trader,  just  established  in  C ,  and  that  my  claims 

had  been  set  aside  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  I  had  used  towards  her— of  couise 
1  did  not  feel  disposed  to  compel  the  new  lover  to  make  the  '  amende  honourable/ 
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by  calling  upon  him  to  give  mc  the  satiBfaction  of  a  gentleman,  a£  the  phrase  is. 
I  w^is  mach  more  dispoeed  to  '  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.' 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  my  college  term; 
The  next  winter  saw  me,  as  usual,  handling  the  slate  and  the  ferule ;  but  without 
any  new  and  engrossing  object  of  interest  to  relieve  its  monotony.  Commence- 
ment was  drawing  near ; — I  was  ambitious  of  college  honors ;  and  when  I  receiv- 
ed one  of  the  highest  appointments,  my  pleasure  was  heightened  in  a  tenfold  de- 
gree, by  the  thought  that  there  was  one,  who  would  value  the  distinction  even 
more  than  myself.  I  was  inspired  in  my  exertions,  by  the  thought,  that  she  would 
be  present,  who  would  be  a  much  expecting,  but  most  lenient  critic.  Judge  then, 
of  my  disappointment,  when  I  received,  the  day  before  conmiencement,  a  letter 
from  Mary,  stating  that  her  father  was  too  unwell  to  travel,  and  that  she  could  not 
think  of  leaving  him.  She  owned  she  regretted  it  extremely,  but  she  should  be 
somewhat  recompensed,  in  listening  to  my  description.  She  charged  me  to  do  my 
best,  to  bring  her  a  good  report  of  all  the  exercises,  of  the  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
especially,  of  the  pretty  girls,  that  would  be  there.  I  endeavored  to  obey  these 
injunctions,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  performance  greeted  by  the 
applause  of  the  audience,  though  I  deeply  felt  the  want  of  Mary's  approving  smiles. 
In  the  evening,  I  walked  into  the  ball-room,  though  I  must  confess,  without  feel- 
ing much  interest  in  the  scene.  As  1  sauntered  up  the  hall,  I  heard  a  laughing 
voice  exclaim,  ''Ah,  here  comes  the  very  gentleman  !  I  wonder  which  of  the 
stars  he  is  honoring  with  his  worship  now  ?  for  he  seems  to  be  gazing  on  the  ceil- 
ing as  if  bis  vision  could  penetrate  its  opacity."  I  turned  to  the  spot,  and  saw  my 
classmate,  Sam  Hartley,  with  a  young  lady  on  each  arm,  one  of  whom,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  foregoing  flattering  notice  of  myself.  She  seemed  about  seventeen, 
though  haying  more  ease  and  self  possession  of  manner,  than  young  ladies  of  that 
age  usually  possess,  was  very  beautiful,  with  teeth  like  pearls,  and  such  eyes ! — I 
have  seen  many  a  fine  black  eye,  but  never  such  a  mischief  loving  orb,  as  was 
turned  to  me  at  that  moment.  "  That  is  right,  George, — strike  your  colors  man — 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  madcap  cousin,  Miss  Jones,  and  my  sister.  "  Not 
half  so  much  of  a  madcap,  as  yourself,  cousin;  I  appeal  to  the  gentleman.*'  Of 
course  I  decided  against  Hartley.  "  Do  you  know,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jones,  "that 
Grace  and  I  have  been  assuring  cousin  Sam,  that  you  are  certainly  in  love?" 
"  How,  pray,  did  you  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  ?"  I  asked.  "  By  mere  observa- 
tion. Why,  when  you  came  upon  the  stage  this  morning,  you  fjazed  around  upon 
the  audience,  with  a  listless  and  dissatisfied  air,  as  if  you  were  seeking  some  face 
not  there  to  be  found.  I  declare  it  was  treason  to  all  the  ladies  present,  wasn't  it 
Grace  ?  as  much  as  saying,  that  in  all  thai  assemblage  you  could  find  nothing  to 
inspire  you."  I  bowed,  and  said  with  more  of  real  feeling  than  the  case  required, 
**  had  I  been  situated  as  I  now  am,  I  could  not  have  looked  elsewhere  for  inspira> 
tion." 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  you  were  looking  for  the  absent ;  this  is  outrageous," 
—and  again  she  gave  me  one  of  those  mischievous  glances.  Much  more  cf  such 
sportive  parlance  we  held,  and  then  1  found  myself  tripping  a  gay  measure  with 
her  over  the  floor.  She  danced  divinely;  positively,  she  had  the  lightest  little 
foot,  that  ever  graced  a  galliaid,  and  such  infinite  variety  in  her  movements.  1 
know  not  how  the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed :  but  my  brow  whs  flushed 
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and  feverith,  when  I  reached  my  room ;  and  my  reflections  were  by  no  meaau  nt- 
isfactory .  The  next  morning,  I  was  sa«ntering  leisorely  through  the  streets,  ea- 
deavoring  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  the  last  evening,  when  I  again  suddenly  encoun- 
tered Sam  Hartley  and  his  two  ladies.  "  Ah,  this  will  do !  here,  George,  take 
care  of  these  girls  a  moment,  i  tmut  go  and  speak  to  Holt,  before  he's  off/'  And 
away  ran  the  thonghtless  youth— of  course,  I  could  do  no  less  than  endesTor  to 
supply  his  place — and  must  I  confess  it — though  a  few  minutes  befooe,  I  woaU 
have  studiously  avoided  a  such  a  rencontre,  yet  now  that  it  was  forced  upon  me, 
1  was  in  no  haste  to  put  an  end  to  it — and  in  my  heart,  I  execrated  the  vulgar 
rapidity  with  which  Hartley  accomplished  his  errand  and  returned,  latigued  with 
the  violence  of  his  exercise,  only  to  receive  a  small  schooling  from  his  sister  and 
cousin,  for  the  trick  he  had  put  upon  them.  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
girls .'  did  I  not  provide  you  with  a  beau,  and  you  know,  you  chits,  that  you  are 
always  glad  to  exchange  a  cousin  and  a  brother,  for  a  smart  gallant,  who  is  neith- 
er the  one  nor  the  other."  ''Ah,  but  he  must  not  be  in  love,  cousin,'*  repUedsbe, 
throwing  me  another  look,  from  those  fun-loving  eyes. 

<< Suppose  he  were  in  love  with  yourself,  Kate,  eh!  would  that  do  better?" 
"  Not  a  whit — I  must  have  my  esquire  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties— I 
have  made  my  election  for  the  present,  and  I  am  determined  he  shall  not  escape 
me  again  !'* — ^So  saying,  she  seized  Sam's  arm,  and  ran  off  laughing,  leaving  Miss 
Hartly  and  myself  to  follow  at  our  leisure.  They  were  returning  to  their  inn, 
from  which  they  were  to  start  in  an  hour,  on  their  journey  home.  It  were  vain  to 
repeat  all  the  delightful  things  she  said  and  did,  in  that  short  hour — for  it  appeared 
<to  me  to  be  no  more  than  ordinary  politeness,  to  stay  and  see  them  saiely  in  the 
stage — the  impression  they  lefl  upon  my  mind,  was  of  the  most  vivid  description . 
.so  much  so,  that  when  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dorance,  the  next  day,  the 
gentle  manners  of  the  affectionate  Mary,  seemed  cold  and  formal,  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  brilliant,  and  piquant  Kate  Jones.  1  know  not  why  it  was,  but  in 
the  descriptions  I  gave  Mary  of  the  scenes  of  tlie  commencement,  1  did  not  trust 
my!»elf  to  say  a  word  of  her.  Whether  I  doubted  my  own  powers  of  delineation, 
or  whether  I  feared  the  theme  would  be  too  exciting,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  dared  not 
analyze  my  feelings — ^but  her  name  never  passed  my  lips.  Yet  such  was  my  ever 
ready  susceptibility  to  impressions,  tliat  I  had  scarcely  listened  to  Mary*s  sweet 
voice  a  week,  ere  the  image  of  Kate,  with  all  her  beauty  and  versatility  of  manner, 
had  faded  into  an  indistinct  remembrance,  shorn  of  half  its  charms. 

In  a  few  weeks,  I  bade  adieu  to  Mary ;  for  I  had  obtained  through  the  interest 
of  a  classmate,  the  charge  of  an  Academy  in  a  New  Hampshire  village,  and  tbe 
time  for  me  to  commence  my  labors  there,  had  arrived.  I  found  myself  surround- 
ed the  first  day,  by  a  large  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  from  ten  to  twenty- 
young  men  as  old  as  myself,  and  what  was  of  more  moment  to  an  individual  of  my 
temperament,  not  a  few  young  ladies.  There  seemed,  however,  nothing  very 
.•  alarming,  in  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  second  morning,  who  should  walk 
into  the  school-room,  habited  in  a  simple  dress,  with  her  books  under  her  arm,  but 
the  identical  Kate  Jones,  who  had  so  captivated  my  fancy,  at  B .  I  was  con- 
founded— had  the  guardians  of  the  seminary  sent  me  an  assistant,  without  giving 
mc  notice  of  the  fact  ?  No,  tliis  was  evidently  not  the  character  in  which  she  9p> 
pcared.    She  walked  up  the  room  with  an  air  of  perfect  self  possession,  giving  rae 
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a  BO  J  of  recognition,  ajiehc  passed,  and  took  her  seat  among  tlie  scholars,  as  if  she 
felt  perfect]/  at  home ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  to  be  one  of  my  regular 
papiU.  Never  was  poor  mortal  more  surprised  and  confused — but  it  was  too  lato 
to  llj  from  the  temptation  now — I  must  stand  my  ground  at  ihe  imminent  risk  of 
defeat.  Catharine  had  not  lost  one  particle  of  her  audacious  yivacity ;  and  it  may 
eaailj  be  guessed  that  I  did  not  find  her  charms  less  irresistible,  now  that  we  stood 
iu  the  intimate  connexion  of  instructer  and  pupil,  than  when  I  casually  met  her 
mid  the  splendors  of  a  ball-room.  She*  was  exceedingly  quick  and  forcible  in  all 
her  conceptions,  but  she  did  not  often  stop  to  examine  their  correctness,  nor  did 
she  care  to  have  others  do  it  for  her.  When  I  would  point  out  to  her  a  mistake  in 
her  oaathematical  solutions — dash  went  the  spunge  over  the  slate — the  little  foot 
was  pressed  with  energy  on  the  floor,  and  then  she  would  recover  herself— look  up 
in  my  face  with  a  paliating  **  oh,  I  am  so  stupid — ^you  must  bear  with  me.'*  Bear 
With  faerl  I  could  have  stood  for  days  and  watohed  the  rapid,  and  not  unskilful 
moTements  of  those  beautiful  fingers,  as  they  recorded  the  results  of  her  study. 
But  what  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  thousand  attractions,  by  which  she  wound  herself 
aroand  my  heart,  or  rather  I  should  say,  bewitched  my  imagination,  and  made  me 
her  willing  slave .'  Where  now  was  the  confiding,  the  too  trusting  Mary  ?  Alas  ! 
her  letters  were  neglected,  or  coldly  answered ;  herself  only  remembered  when 
conscience  brought  her  image  before  me — and  do  not  suppose  this  was  seldom  ;  nO| 
she  came  oflen  uncalled  for,  and  to  banish  the  painful  reflections  her  presence 
called  up,  I  did  what  I  had  never  done  before,  I  joined  the  wild  and  vicious  among 
my  own  sex — 1  did  not  become  habitually  dissipated,  but  I  committed  occasional 
excesses,  that  made  sad  inroads  upon  my  scanty  resources  and  hitherto  sober  and 
industrious  habits.  My  reputation,  however,  was  as  yet  untouched.  Catharine 
was  proud  of  her  conquest — she  imagined  she  had  waked  into  life,  a  cold  and  ab« 
stracted  being,  and  I  did  not  care  to  spread  out  before  her,  the  disgraceful  evidence 
io  the  contrary.  Our  engagement  subsisted  about  three  months,  and  then  we 
quarrelled  about  a  trifling  circumstance,  where  I  thought  myself  entitled  to  give 
advice,  and  she  thought  herself  equally  at  liberty,  to  reject  it.  So  we  separated. 
I  am  persuaded  she  never  loved  me,  certainly  not  with  half  the  holy  devotion,  that 
animated  her  in  aileV  years,  when  I  saw  her  administering  to  the  comfort  of  a  hus- 
band, diseased  both  in  mind  and  .body — her  hi^h  spirits  tamed  down,  to  the  task  of 
performing  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  both  his  duties  and  her  own,  towards 
their  children.  I  was  now  sufliciently  wretched,  and  was  fully  aware  that  my  ca- 
reer was  tending  rapidly  to  ruin.  To  break  off  at  once,  all  my  recent  vicious  con- 
nexions^ and  endeavor  to  regain  at  least  some  portion  of  the  self-respect  I  had  lost, 
was  my  only  resource. 

I  went  to  Massachusetts,  determined  to  prosecute  my  professional  studies  with 
vigor  and  industry.  I  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Graflon,  a  wealthy  and  high- 
minded  raan,  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  law.  Here  I  avoided  all  society,  and 
bent  the  w^hole  energies  of  my  mind  to  persevering  labor.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  drive  from  my  soul  the  remembrance  of  my  base  desertion  of  Mary  Dor- 
ance.  I  was  continually  haunted  by  remorse,  though  I  had  not  moral  coura^ 
enough  at  any  time,  to  resist  temptation.  Often  was  I  half  resolved  to  go  and 
throw  myself  upon  her  mercy,  acknowledge  all  my  crime,  and  receive  such  for- 
giveness as  sincere  penitence  will  ever  win  from  the  good,  though  I  could  not  hope 
42 
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to  revive  her  esteem  and  love.  Tet  I  dared  not  encounter  that  mildly  reprovii^ 
ftce— I  felt  abashed  before  the  remembrance  of  her  excellence.  I  conld  not  pie- 
lent  myielf  before  that  venerable,  but  grief-stricken  old  man,  wounded  in  the  t»- 
derest  point  through  the  heart  of  his  child.  I  thought  I  should  onlj  incoi  tfaeb 
contemptr— pride  forbad  the  humiliation.  Though  I  could  not  entirely  banidi  these 
painful  reflections,  time  and  constant  employ  ment,  sensibly  diminished  their  keen- 
ness—-and  I  began  once  more  to  take  some  interest  in  the  society  around  me,  which 
was  much  like  that  of  otlier  small  places,  very  unequal  in  point  of  merit 

On  all  sides,  I  heard  much  about  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Grafton,  who  was  soob 
expected  home  from  Quebec,  where  she  had  been  spending  the  last  two  yeais  with 
a  maternal  aunt.  Her  return  was  looked  for  with  much  interest,  and  she  seessed 
to  be  generally  acknowledged,  cren  by  the  ladies,  to  be  the  most  accomplished  and 
most  beautiful  of  their  circle.  She  came,  and  my  first  impressions  were,  that  my 
fears  of  the  power  of  her  attractions  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Miss  GraAoo 
was,  in  person,  of  the  most  majestic  size  of  female  proportion.  Her  features  were 
handsome,  regular  and  well  defined.  They  would  have  been  called  masculine, 
had  they  not  been  relieved  by  the  softness  of  her  complexion,  and  a  profucixMi  of 
fair  brown  hair,  which  she  wore  in  ringlets  about  her  high  forehead. 

I  had  been  captivated  by  the  gay,  the  lovely,  the  beautiful,  in  woman  ;  but  Ma- 
ria Grafton  was  the  first  specimen  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  grand,  the  commanding. 
It  was  new  to  me,  and  the  novel  in  manners  is  frequently  disagreeable,  from  that 
very  reason.  I  fancied  her  dignity  was  coldness,  hauteur  and  severity  ;  but  I 
could  not  deny,  that  she  had  a  mind  of  the  very  first  order.  Why  dwell  upon  the 
change  her  high  and  noble  character  soon  wrought  in  my  sentiments?  It  is  suffi- 
cient Ihat  I  again  loved — loved  as  I  bad  never  loved  before.  My  attachment  to 
Susan  had  been  a  boyish  fondness — my  love  for  Mary  so  calm  and  gentle  a  fteling 
that  it  seemed  rather  to  resemble  the  love  of  a  brother,  than  that  strong,  and  sb- 
sorbing  sentiment  that  now  filled  my  whole  soul — Catharine  had  carried  captive 
my  fancy,  and  played  around  my  heart,  without  ever  fully  possessing  it, — ^bat  Ma- 
ria won  me  by  the  power  with  which  she  influenced  my  mind,  modified  my  feel- 
ings, and  controled  the  whole  man.  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  she  probably 
found  more  in  my  character  to  interest  her,  than  in  most  of  her  present  male  ac- 
quaintance. My  taste  for  literary  pursuits  had  always  been  keen,  and  education, 
though  it  had  not  given  me  strength  of  principle,  had  called  forth  all  my  mental 
powers,  and  imparted  a  refinement  to  the  taste,  that  enabled  me,  in  some  degree^ 
to  appreciate  the  polished  wit  and  graceful  erudition  of  Maria,  and  in  imagination 
at  least,  to  sympathize  with  her  noble  sentiments.  She  did  not  scorn  my  proffered 
love — proffered  with  far  more  of  real  diffidence  than  I  had  ever  felt  before.  Yet, 
though  accepted,  I  was  far  from  being  happy.  My  fears,  lest  her  keen  penetration 
should  discover  the  story  of  my  past  life,  made  me  a  constant  prey  to  anxiety. 

Mr.  Grafton,  seeing  that  my  health  and  spirits  were  visibly  affected,  attributed  it 
to  pecuniary  embarrassment, — and  generously  advanced  a  sum  suflicient  to  clear 
me  from  debt.  He  even  offered  to  take  me  into  partnership  with  him,  upon  very 
advantageous  terms.  I  was  grateful  for  his  kindness — ^but  it  only  added  to  my 
dread  lest  he  should  learn  how  unworthy  I  was  to  receive  it.  He  said  to  me,  'Mor- 
ton, your  health  is  suffering  from  this  close  application — ^you  must  have  a  vacation. 
1  propose  to  take  Maria  on  to  New  York  in  a  few  weeks,  you  must  accompany  us-* 
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Of  come,  1  did  notrefose  such  an  ofSst,    The  season  was  delightfbl,  ^very  thing 
was  calculated  to  inspire  joy,  and  in  spite  of  myself,  my  spirits  rose  with  change  of 
scene.    We  visited  some  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  on  the  Connecticut,  and  then 
bent  oar  way  towards  Niagara.    One  beautiful  evening  in  June,  we  drove  up  to  a 
quiet  inn,  in  a  retired  village,  which,  £rom  its  air  of  perfect  stillness,  I  should  judge 
liad  not  had  a  visitor  before  for  months.    But  that  was  a  mistake— the  best  part  of 
the  bouse  was  already  occupied.    The  landlady  said  to  Maria,  <<  I  am  afraid  I  can't 
iceommodate  you  very  well — ^for  there  is  a  poor  sick  young  lady  here,  who  is 
joumeying  with  her  father  for  her  health ;  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  she  was 
taken  more  unwell,  and  has  not  been  able  to  travel  since,  and  I  am  afraid  she  wont 
tgain — ^for  la,  ma'am  !  I  think  she  has  got  the  consumption.    But  there  is  two  beds 
in  her  chamber,  and  if  you  will  take  one,  you  will  find  it  nice  and  clean,  and  I 
have  not  another  room  that  is  fit  to  put  you  into."    Maria  readily  acquiesced  in 
thia  arrangement,  and  soon  after  retired. 
When  she  descended  to  breakfast  next  morning,  my  mind  misgave  me,  as  soon  as  I 
aaw  her  cold  and  averted  countenance.    That  morbid  sensibility  to  trifles,  so  com- 
mon to  ill  health,  made  me  fancy,  that  1  felt  a  presentiment  of  evil.    After  a  few 
momenta  conversation  with  Maria,  apart,  Mr.  Grafton  announced  that  they  should 
remain  there  that  day.    Imagination  quickly  supplied  a  reason  for  this— could  it 
be?    My  suspicions  were  fearfully  confirmed,  shortly  after,  when  I  saw  the  ven- 
erable %are  of  Mr.  Dorance  enter  the  inn-yard.    His  form  and  step  had  lost  ten 
yean  of  its  healthy  vigor,  since  I  last  saw  him — his  countenance  was  troubled, 
and  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  only  child  was  written  on  every  line.    Yes  it  wai 
too  true,  I  was  under  the  same  roof  with  her  whom  I  had  injured  so  deeply,  per- 
haps destroyed.    I  shrunk  from  the  observation  of  Mr.  Dorance,  and  as  soon  as 
he  disappeared,  I  left  the  house.    I  wandered  long  and  heedlessly,  but  anxiety  to 
know  the  worst,  again  drew  me  back  to  the  inn.    I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself 
that  my  fears  were  groundless ;  that  Maria's  deportment  had  been  only  occasioned 
by  sympathy  with  a  sick  room-mate — for  I  could  not  suppose  Mary  would  impart 
her  story  to  a  stranger.    As  soon  as  I  returned,  the  landlady  told  me  that 
Grafton  had  been  inquiring  for  me.    I  faintly  replied,  that  she  might  inform  J 
Graflon  that  I  was  ready  to  see  her.    My  hopes  vanished,  as  she  entered  the  room. 
Her  deportment  was  calm  and  dignified,  her  face  severely  grave ;  but  I  could  de- 
tect a  slight  quivering  about  the  lip,  that  betrayed  strong  inward  emotion.    She 
handed  me  a  packet,  and  said  in  a  low,  but  fearfully  distinct  voice,  **  do  you  know 
that  writing  ?"    I  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand— it  was  from  Mary ;— I  could  not 
deny  it-1  felt  that  my  countenance  betrayed  my  guilt.    "  When  I  tell  you,"  con- 
tinned  Maria,  with  more  firmness,  « that  Mary  Dorance  was  the  companion  of  my 
childhood,  when  our  fathers  lived  side  by  side,  that  we  loved  each  other  Uke  lis- 
ten, and  still  love,  though  long  separated,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  discovery  I 
bive  made.    The  indistinct  murmurings  of  disturbed  rest,  gave  me  a  hint  of  same 
Kcret  grief,  and  our  early  friendship  soon  enabled  me  to  gain  the  rest    1  had 
boped  there  had  been  some  mistake,  some  misapprehension  ;  but  I  see  there  10 
none— farewell."    She  turned  away,  and  1  saw  that  even  her  firmness  could  not 
ttrry  her  through  this  scene  unmoved.    I  seized  her  hand — ^her  words  gave  me  a 
ny  of  hope— could  I  not  frame  some  story  of  misunderstanding  ?    My  faculties 
^ete  so  confused,  I  could  think  of  nothing— I  stoed  irresolute.    "Why  do  you 
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detain  mo— what  have  you  to  My,  that  can  claim  to  alter  my  reflolation  ? — ^^-et  oa 
second  thought,  I  will  stay,  on  condition  you  give  me  a  full,  and  honest  account 
of  your  conduct.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  thus  much  of  you.*'  I  endcaTored  to 
evade  this  demand — she  impatiently  reiterated  it,  and  seeing  subterfuge  would  be 
of  no  avail,  I  gave  her  my  story  as  concisely  as  possible — I  did  not  attempt  to  pal- 
liate my  conduct — ^but  entreated  her  forgiveness — declaring,  that  to  ber  I  could 
not  be  false,  for  that  in  truth,  I  had  never  fdUy  loved  any  but  her.  She  broke  out 
indignantly :  "  Thrice  falsified  villain !  dare  you  avow  your  baseness  without  even 
the  paltry  excuse  of  having  loved  your  victims,  to  extenuate  it .'  Begone,  and 
know,  that  had  Mary  Dorance  been  the  daughter  of  the  meanest  laborer,  instead 
of  a  dear  friend,  and  you  had  thus  deserted  her,  Maria  Grailon  would  scorn  you 
as  she  does  now.  But  do  not  imagine  she  will  die  for  the  ingratitude  of  such  a 
worthless  being  as  yourself.  She  has  sunk  under  a  load  of  unmerited  neglect ; 
but  now  that  she  knows  the  ftill  baseness  of  your  conduct,  she  will  rise  superior 
to  the  trial.  Tell  me  not  of  your  feelings — ^your  love  is  an  insult,  your  professions 
centemptible." — Again  I  dared  to  detain  her,  in  my  despair — I  threw  myself  be- 
fore her — ^yes,  I  even  knelt  to  her,  and  earnestly  begged  her  not  to  cast  me  off*  for- 
ever; to  say  only  that  she  forgave  me.  "  Kneel  to  your  Maker  for  forgiveness,*' 
she  exclaimed—"  I  have  none  for  you ;"  and  pushing  me  from  her  with  contempt, 
she  disappeared. 

Maddened  with  shame  and  disappointment,  I  rushed  from  the  house  and  plun- 
ged into  the  neighboring  thicket,  to  escape,  if  possible,  from  human  soonda.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  my  feelings — I  saw  and  realised  the 
depth  of  my  degradation.  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  I  deserved  the  con- 
tempt with  which  I  had  been  treated,  but  did  not  feel  it  less. 

After  a  time  I  ventured  to  open  Mary's  package — it  contained  all  my  letters, 
every  Uttle  token  of  love  I  had  ever  given  her,  every  memento  of  those  happy 
hours,  so  long  preserved,  and  now  so  coldly  thrown  back.  She  had  also  written  a 
few  words,  stating  that  she  should  have  returned  them  sooner  had  she  known  my 
address. 

I  was  not  awaie  of  the  lapse  of  time— day  succeeded  to  night  mere  than  onoe, 
before  I  wandered  back  to  that  hated  inn.  Every  thing  was  as  still  as  when  in  a 
luckless  hour,  we  disturbed  its  repose.  The  guests  had  departed-— I  inquired  of 
the  landlady,  who  was  much  surprised  at  my  return,  when  they  went  away. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  she,  "  the  young  lady  got  so  much  better  after  Miss  Grafton 
came,  that  she  was  able  to  travel  again,  and  they  all  went  together.  I  don't  think 
she's  got  the  consumption  after  all,  only  some  heart-break,  from  all  1  saw  and 
guessed.  Shame  befall  the  man  that  would  desert  so  sweet  a  lady.  But  you  are 
sick,  Sir,  wont  you  come  in  and  take  some  tea?" .  I  declined  her  civilities  and  took 
out  my  purse.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Grafton  paid  all.  I  asked  him  about  yon, 
and  he  said  he  supposed  you  had  taken  the  stage,  for  that  you  would  not  go  with 
them  any  farther."  1  retreated  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
for  every  word  cut  to  the  quick.  For  weeks,  1  hardly  knew  how  I  existed. — 
Nothing  but  the  stem  necessity  of  exerting  myself  for  a  livelihood,  enabled  me  U» 
throw  off  the  weight  from  my  soul.  Pride  prompted  me  to  repay  the  sums  1  owed 
Mr.  Dorance  and  Mr.  Grafton — and  my  untiring  industry  put  it  in  my  power  to 
do  this  soon  after  1  came  to  tliis  distant  quarter.    Mr.  Dorance,  however,  return- 
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ed  ily  saying  that  he  had  sufficient  for  himself  and  child  ;  that  what  he  had  given 
was  to  the  indigent  loTer  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  expected  son-in-law ;  that 
he  could  not  think  of  taking  hack  a  sam  so  bestowed  ;  that  if  I  chose,  I  might  de- 
Tote  it  to  a  similar  purpose ;  bat  the  good  man  could  not  forbear  adding  that  he 
trusted  I  should  be  more  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  object  than  he  had  been. 

Team  rolled  on— my  perseverance  was  rewarded  with  wealth— and  1  longed  to 
revisit  New  England.  Numerous  were  the  changes  a  few  years  had  made  among 
my  acquaintances— all  the  former  objects  of  my  attachment  were  married,  except 
Susan  HsLrdy.  She  had  been  compelled  to  dismiss  her  lover  for  misconduct— her 
parents  were  dead — her  gaiety  was  gone,  she  was  unhappy  and  alone  in  the  world. 
I  visited  her,  and  was  received  with  more  kindness  than  I  expected.  A  sense  of 
mutual  error  made  us  apparently  forgiving.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  repara- 
tion I  could  now  make  for  my  former  guilt,  would  be,  to  be  to  her  the  companion 
and  protector  she  so  much  needed.  I  renewed  the  offer  of  my  hand.  To  be  alone 
was  not  so  desirable  a  lot  as  to  induce  her  refuse  it.  I  married  her ;  and  this  last  mis- 
step was,  in  its  consequences,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  my  follies.  How  could  1 
expect  that  a  slighted  and  disappointed  beauty,  would  make  a  pleasant  wifa  ?  She 
is  gone  now,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  her  faults — for  with  all  these,  she  is  still  your 
mother.  Tou  who  have  known  me  for  years,  the  unresisting  victim  of  her  overbear- 
ing temper — you,  who  have  been  driven  from  your  father's  house,  by  the  unnatural 
conduct  of  a  parent^you,  who  have  seen  me  compelled  to  submit  to  this  last  most 
grievous  hlow,  or  else  have  been  willing  to  see  your  life  embittered,  andyour  young^ 
spirit  crushed  by  a  series  of  unbearable  injuries — ^you,  who  know  all  this,  would  de- 
spise me  yet  more  than  you  now  do,  were  1  to  act  the  hypocrite  so  far  as  to  pretend 
to  mourn  for  her  death.    Let  her  rest  in  peace. 

Had  your  mind  and  heart,  been  as  immature  as  your  years,  I  should  not  have  dared 
thus  unreservedly  to  lay  open  the  story  of  my  life,  lest  contempt  for  a  father,  should 
take  the  place  of  every  other  feeUng — ^but  I  know  that  the  sentiment  of  filial  love  is 
too  deeply  implanted  in  your  breast,  to  be  easily  rooted  out — and  1  trust  this  history 
to  you,  confident,  that  though  your  cheek  may  glow  with  shame  for  a  parent's  mis- 
conduct, your  tenderness  will  shed  a  tear  of  pity  over  his  early  fiiults,  and  xemembsr 
only,  that  to  you,  he  has  ever  been  a  just,  and  affectionate  father. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
THH  DTnia  TBAR'S    AODRKSB  TO  THB  BOVlu 

BY   ISAAC   O.   PRAY,  JB. 

Look  back  into  the  Past,  O  Soul,  look  back ! 
What  hast  thou  seen  within  its  black,  or  dim, 
Or  gleaming  ocean-depths,  through  which  thy  wing 
Hath  raised  thee  up  ?  O  soul,  why  hast  thou  now 
Come  up  to  hear  the  midnight  knell  of  Time 
Dim  sounding  o'er  the  solitary  waste  f 
Why  art  thou  thus  foredoomed  to  know  a  pause 
Like  tlus,  and  hear  the  knell  of  moments  past. 
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Of  houn,  dajB,  months,  and  yean,  perchance,  muspent? 

Is  it  a  type  of  Resorrection,  Soul  ? 

Why — when  the  year  has  circled  out  its  course — 

Why  dost  thoa  stand  aboTe  the  crowded  Psst, 

And  toward  the  Future  strain  thy  sightless  eyes? 

Why  on  the  wsTeless  sea,  around  thee  spread, 

Iiookst  thou  abroad  to  catch  some  wavering  formj 

Or  raise  a  silvery  wave  to  glad  thy  sight? 

Why  think  to  find  a  haven  above  the  flood, 

That  is  the  treasure-house  of  all  the  Past, 

And  fear  to  gaze  down  through  the  depths  below  ? 

O  Soul !  look  back  into  the  Past,  look  back ! 
Down  through  its  dreary  chamel  chamberS|  look ! 
What  thing  of  real  good,  which  thou  didst  make 
Is  treasured  there  ?    Since  thy  young  thought  first  knew 
Thy  being's  act,  what  hast  thou  done  of  good  ? 
Nought— ^nought '. — O  Soul,  I  counsel  thee  afresh, 
fie  thou,  henceforth,  aware  of  ill !    Be  good, 
And  let  thy  good  go  forth  for  humankind; 
So  when  thy  wing  hath  passed  this  orbit's  verge — 
Thy  pale  flesh-covering  fallen  off',^all  dust, 
Thou  shalt  anew,  ay,  and  for  ever,  take 
Another  orbit,  and  awake,  in  strains 
Sublime,  the  praise  of  thy  Creator — Goo  ! 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
•BOIiOOT 

OF   PORTLAHD   AND   VICINXTT. 

The  city  of  Portland  is  based  upon  primitiye  stratified  rocks, 
whose  layers  stand  upon  their  edges;  that  is,  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon*  They  consist  of  talcose  slate,  mica  slate,  and  quvtz 
rock ;  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  oldest  Tarieties  of 
these  rocks  on  the  globe.  These  rocks — ^that  is,  their  elevated 
edges,  run  almost  exactly  northeast  and  southwest,  with  remarkable 
uniformity.  And  as  we  go  east  and  southeast  from  the  city,  upon 
Cape  Elizabeth,  and  the  islands  in  Caseo  Bay,  we  find  the  same 
rocks,  having  essentially  the  same  dip  and  direction  ;  though  thef 
sometimes  lean  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another.  Taleose 
slate  decidedly  predominates  over  the  rest,  and  mica  slate  is  next  as 
to  quantity.  The  quartz  rock  is  least  abundant,  and  indeed  not  com- 
monly met  with.  We  noticed  a  good  example  of  it,  associated 
with  talcose  slate,  in  a  ledge  on  the  shore  a  little  east  of  the  Obser- 
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vatoiy,  where  also  the  talcose  slate  almost  hecomes  soapstone  :  this 
latter  rock  being  only  a  variety  of  talcose  slate. 

On  the  shore  of  Cape  Elizabeth  nearest  to  Portland,  may  be  seen 
a  bed  of  blue  limestone,  intermixed  with  the  slate.  This  very 
much  resembles  the  marble  from  Thomaston  ;  and  not  improbably 
on  examination  of  the  whole  bed  would  bring  to  light  good  marble. 
Where  it  is  exposed,  it  appears  to  be  too  much  mixed  with  the 
slate  to  work  well.  This  limestone  probably  extends  southwesterly 
several  miles ;  and  we  suspect,  also,  that  it  reaches  Hog  Island. 

Still  farther  to  the  east  upon  Cape  Elizabeth,  we  come  upon  a 
deposite  of  hornblende  slate ;  though  very  few  marks  of  a  slaty 
structure  are  visible  in  it.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  hornblende, 
and  most  of  it  comes  under  that  variety  usually  called  primitive 
^een  sttme.  It  is  an  extremely  hard,  unsightly  and  useless  rock, 
which  breaks  into  so  many  irregular  fragments  that  it  creates  but 
little  interest 

The  excellence  of  the  water  in  Portland  may  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure imputed  to  the  nature,  and  especially  to  the  situation  of  the 
rocks  on  which  the  city  stands.  For  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  layers,  running  in  the  longest  direction  of  the  peninsula,  effec- 
tually prevents  the  percolation  of  the  salt  water  so  as  to  contami- 
nate the  few  springs  that  originate  in  primary  rocks. 

The  known  healthiness  of  Portland  depends,  also,  in  a  measure 
upon  the  geological  character  of  its  foundation :  for  cities  founded 
upon  primary  rocks  are  always  the  most  healthy ;  and  if  the  opin- 
ions that  have  been  broached  relative  to  the  connexion  between  ge- 
ology and  the  cholera  be  correct,  Portland  has  little  to  fear  from 
that  scourge.  As  we  go  northwest  from  Portland,  across  Back 
Core,  we  find  at  first  the  same  slaty  rocks  that  have  been  described ; 
especially  the  mica  slate ;  which  soon  however  begins  to  contain 
veins  and  tuberculous  masses  of  granite ;  and  within  even  one  or 
two  miles  of  the  city,  it  passes  into  decided  gneiss.  The  slaty  and 
stratified  structure  of  this  rock,  however,  is  so  indistinct  that  it  is 
easily  mistaken  for  granite ;  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
it  becomes  very  coarse.  This  rock  continues  in  a  north  and  north- 
west direction  as  far  as  we  have  examined;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Maine. 

The  "granite"  so  extensively  used  for  building  and  flagging  stone 
in  Portland,  especially  that  from  North  Yarmouth,  is  genuine  gneiss ; 
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and  from  all  that  we  are  able  to  learn,  without  actual  inspecttoo,  of 
the  ^^  granite"  from  many  other  parts  of  Maine,  most  of  it  is  sothiiif 
but  granitic  gneiss.  In  a  practical  point  of  view  the  distinctioD  ii 
quite  unimportant :  but  in  the  science  of  geology  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence. 

Genuine  granite,  however,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  Maioe. 
Near  the  mouth  of  Saco  river,  especially  in  Biddeford,  it  b  reiy 
iine:  or  rather  it  should  perhaps  be  called  sienitic  granite;  al-  ' 
though  it  seems  destitute  of  hornblende.  But  it  very  mach  re- 
sembles most  of  sienite  of  Cape  Ann  and  of  Quincy  in  Jfassacha- 
setts. 

In  passing  from  Saco  river  to  Portsmouth,  we  cross  «ienitic  graa- 
ite  and  hornblende  slate  successively,  several  times.  We  han 
aeen,  also,  fine  examples  of  granite  and  sienite  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Maine. 

On  Cape  Elizabeth  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  rock  (which  ex- 
tends to  Diamond  Cove  on  Hog  Island,  and  exists  also  on  Jewell's 
Island,)  which  has  been  supposed  to  contain  coal.  Indeed,  it  veiy 
much  resembles  coal ;  and  it  has  been  called  shfde.  Bat  this  term 
is  limited  by  the  best  writers  to  that  argillaceous  rock  which  occurs  in 
the  secondary  rocks :  whereas  the  rock  under  consideration  is  intct- 
stratified  with  very  old  primary  rocks,  standing  on  their  edges.  We 
think  it  is  what  Humboldt  calls  pltmihaginous  mica  slate*  It  us- 
doubtedly  contains  a  good  deal  of  carbon,  though  some  of  the  hlark 
colour  is  owing  probably  to  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites, 
which  it  contains.  But  the  carbon  of  the  primary  rocks  is  general- 
ly too  much  mineralized  for  coal.  We  have  seen,  however,  one 
remarkable  exception.  We  refer  to  the  coal  bed  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts ;  which  is  in  a  variety  of  mica  slate.  Possibly,  then, 
anthracite  coal  may  be  found  on  Cape  Elizabeth.  But  we  rather 
apprehend  that  all  the  carbonaceous  matter  there  is  coarertcd  isto 
plumbago  :  for  this  substance  is  nothing  but  coal  that  has  been  pow- 
erfully acted  on  by  chemical  agencies.  To  the  discovery  of  ploaa- 
bago  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  we  look  forward  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  :  and  indeed,  we  know  that  it  does  occur  there,  {*s  at 
Diamond  Cove)  in  plumbaginous  mica  state.  But  we  expect  it  to 
be  found  in  larger  quantity.  And  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
that  in  order  to  discover  the  mineral  treasures  that  exist  around 
Portland,  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  necessary  to  uDcoTcrthc 
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projecting  edges  of  the  strata:  for  where  rocks  stand  upon  their 
edges,  boring  can  be  of  no  use. 

Another  rock  near  Portland,  interesting  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  we  denominate  pyritiferous  mica  slate.  This  exists  in  the  best 
state  on  Jewell's  Island;  where  it  forms  several  distinct  strata,  sev- 
eral feet,  or  even  rods,  wide ;  running  through  the  whole  island. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mica  slate  passing  in^o  argillaceous  slatc^  and 
aboanding  with  decomposable  iron  pyrites.  The  decomposition  of 
this  substance  is  constantly  going  on,  and  the  surface  of  the  ledges 
abounds  with  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  with  an  e£9orescent 
powder  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  sulphate  of  alumine.  If  we 
are  right  (we  have  not  found  time  for  analysis,)  it  will  need  only 
the  addition  of  patassa  and  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  alum. 
Here,  then,  if  we  do  not  misjudge,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
manufacture  of  copperas  and  alum.  We  do  not  know  what  practi- 
cat  difficulties  may  present  themselves  to  such  an  effort ;  but  we 
cannot  see  why  the  prospect  of  success  is  not  very  favorable. 

We  would  merely  remark  here,  that  all  the  gold  hitherto  discover- 
ed in  North  America  originated  intaicose  slate.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  talcose  slate  of  Maine,  though 
the  existence  of  the  rock  in  a  particular  place  by  no  means  proves 
the  existence  of  gold. 

A  very  interesting  feature  in  the  geology  around  Portland  is  the 
occurrence  of  well  characterised  dykes,  or  veins  of  greenstone,  call- 
ed trap  dtjkesj  in  the  stratified  rocks.  For  the  most  part  these  run 
in  the  direction  of  the  layers  of  the  rock ;  that  is,  they  form  a 
sort  of  bed  in  the  slate.  But  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  gneiss  of 
Westbrook,  they  cross  the  strata  at  various  angles.  One  or  two 
beautiful  examples  of  these  dykes  occur  on  Jewell's  Island.  They 
are  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  the  columner  masses  (not  very  regu- 
lar) of  which  they  are  composed,  lie  across  the  direction  of  the 
dyke :  so  that  where  the  surrounding  rock  is  worn  away,  the  dyke 
stands  out  iu  relief,  like  a  wall  of  human  construction.  And  such 
examples  teach  us  how  easy  it  was  to  commit  the  blunder,  as  was 
done  some  years  ago  in  North  Carolina,  of  imputing  the  origin  of 
these  dykes  to  the  supposed  civilized  nations  that  once  inhabited 
our  land ! 

The  dykes  on  Jewell's  Island  run  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
might,  if  continued,  pass  near  the  Light  Houses  on  Cape  Elizabeth  : 

43 
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and  there,  in  fact,  we  find  similar  dykes  running  across  the  point 
and  extending  to  Richmond's  Island  on  the  south.  Similar  djkes 
also  occur  several  miles  northeast  of  Jewell's  Island ;  on  another 
island  whose  name  we  have  forgotten ;  so  that  not  improbabl j  some 
of  these  dykes  extend  not  less  than  twenty  miles  !  These  hare 
been  found  so  obviously  included  among  the  stratified  rocks  while 
in  a  melted  state,  that  no  one  who  examines  them  seems  to  donbt  it. 

The  only  other  rock  of  decidedly  igneous  origin  near  Portland, 
is  granite.  No  sound  geologist  now  doubts  but  this  must  once 
have  been  in  a  melted  state :  And  indeed,  all  the  primary  stratified 
rocks  have  been  so  modified  by  heat  that  they  must  once  have  been 
nearly  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  that  stratified  and  slatj 
rocks  must  have  been  deposited  originally  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  Consequently  those  around  Portland  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently tilted  up  by  some  internal  force.  And  the  direction  in 
which  the  strata  run,  identifies  them  with  the  vast  Pyreneo-Appe- 
niue  System  of  elevation  of  £lie  de  Beacemont ;  embracing  some 
of  the  most  interesting  mountains  on  the  globe ;  such  as  the  AUeg- 
anies,  the  Pyranees,  the  Hart  Mountains,  Mount  Atlas,  the  Carpa- 
thian ranges.  Mount  Carmel  and  Sinai,  with  a  part  of  the  Caucasian 
chain,  and  the  Ghauts  :  That  is,  the  rocks  around  Portland  were 
elevated  from  the  ocean  at  the  same  epoch  with  these  mountains. 
We  do  not,  however,  regard  this  point  as  very  satisfactorily  settled. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  secondary  or  even  transition 
rocks  occnr  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  But  the  numerous  depo- 
sites  of  blue  clay,  northwest  of  the  city,  and  along  Presumpscot 
river,  belong  to  a  tertiary  formation  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  layers  are  horizontal,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pits  that  have  been 
opened,  and  therefore  this  formation  has  never  been  disturbed  :  in 
other  words  it  has  been  deposited  since  the  earth  assumed  essential- 
ly its  present  form. 

The  extreme  plasticity  of  this  clay  has  given  rise  to  an  interes- 
ting phenomenon  that  may  be  seen  in  Westbrook,  on  the  north  bank 
of  Presumpscot  river,  near  Pride's  Bridge.  It  is  an  extensiv^e  land 
slip^  whereby  several  acres  of  surface  have  been  precipitated  into 
the  river,  crowding  it  entirely  out  of  its  bed  and  forcing  it  to  seek 
a  new  channel.  As  a  fine  example  of  the  operation  of  causes  now 
in  action  to  modify  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  have  been  much 
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interested  in  examining  this  spot.  And  the  interest  was  increased 
bj  finding  in  the  light  hlue  clay,  several  organic  remains,  partially 
or  entirely  petrified.  They  consist  mostly  of  small  shells;  the  most 
nnmeroas  of  which  is  a  species  of  nucula — ^probably  an  undescribed 
ipecies.  We  noticed,  also,  two  species  of  mya^  and  a  single  speci- 
men of  a  crab,  all  apparently  different  from  any  now  found  in  the 
ocean. 

The  geologist  finds  many  striking  examples  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  generally,  of  the  powerful  agency  of  the  ocean  in  wearing 
away  continents.  The  naked  precipices,  the  retiring  coves,  wher- 
ever  a  softer  rock  is  found,  and  the  insulated  drangs^  or  remnants  of 
former  ridges,  that  arrest  the  attention  almost  every  where,  attest 
the  influence  of  this  mighty  agency,  and  lead  the  mind  to  inquire 
whether  Casco  Bay,  and  even  Massachusetts  Bay,  have  not  been 
excavated  by  this  slow  process !  But  we  will  not  venture  into  the 
wide  field  of  speculation  which  such  suggestions  open  before  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have  been  more  interested  by  the 
marks  of  diluvial  agency  around  and  within  Portland,  than  by  any 
other  geological  phenomenon.  We  refer  to  the  evidence  there  pre- 
sented, that  a  general  deluge  has  swept  over  that  region  from  the 
north,  or  northwest,  since  the  earth  assumed  essentially  its  present 
form.  When  we  first  examined  the  rocks  around  Portland,  we  saw 
that  the  loose  blocks  of  stone,  or  bowlders,  mixed  with  the  soil, 
were  for  the  most  part  different  from  the  ledges  beneath.  For  while 
all  the  ledges  are  of  talcose  x>r  mica  slate,  or  quartz  rock,  with 
greenstone  dykes  occasionally,  most  of  which  are  of  a  dark  color, 
we  saw  that  the  bowlders  are  generally  white,  and  consist  of  gneiss 
or  granite.  From  what  we  had  seen  of  diluvial  action  in  other  parts 
of  our  continent,  we  predicted  with  great  confidence,  that  extensive 
deposites  of  gneiss  and  granite  would  be  found  a  few  miles  norther- 
ly :  and  we  had  only  to  travel  in  that  direction  to  see  the  prediction 
completely  verified.  We  had  the  most  unquestionable  evidence 
that  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  western  states,  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  general  deluge 
had  swept  an  immense  quantity  of  gravel  and  bowlders  southerly,  often 
a  great  many  miles.  And  we  thought  it  very  strange  if  the  same 
shonld  not  prove  true  in  Maine.  We  were  not  deceived.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  marks  of  such  a  rush  of  waters  were  more  strik- 
ing than  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  northeastern  and  southwestern  extremities  of  Portland,  it  is 
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well  known,  are  more  elevated  than  the  central  part  of  the  peainsii- 
la,  where  the  heart  of  the  city  is  placed.  These  elevations  ire 
chiefly  made  np  of  gravel  and  bowlders,  such  as  we  have  described ; 
that  isy  such  as  were  derived  from  the  rocks  a  few  miles  to  the  ni»tk. 
Now  we  wish  any  one,  who  doubts  whether  a  deluge  has  swept 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  to  explain,  if  he  can,  how,  by  anj 
other  cause,  these  accumulations  could  have  been  produced.  He 
cannot  impute  them  to  the  action  of  rivers;  and  yet,  that  water  wts 
the  agent,  is  as  evident  as  that  water  washed  up  the  pebbles  which 
he  sees  on  the  beach.  To  say  that  these  masses  of  rounded  gravel 
and  bowlders  were  created  just  as  we  find  them,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
say  that  the  wharves  in  Portland  harbor  were  created  just  as  we  find 
them.  But  a  rush  of  waters  of  great  power  from  the  north  will  ac- 
count for  such  accumulations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Now  if  such  heavy  masses  of  stone  had  been  driven  along  the 
surface  by  a  powerful  torrent,  should  we  not  have  expected  that 
they  would  have  left  traces  of  their  erosion  on  the  solid  rocks  that 
they  could  not  force  from  their  place  ?  Just  such  traces  we  find  ia 
abundance  in  and  around  Portland.  The  surfaces  of  the  rocks  in 
place  are  marked  with  grooves  and  scratches,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  deep,  just  as  if  heavy  bodies  had  been  urged  over 
them.  We  have  seen  similar  marks  in  other  parts  of  our  land ;  but 
never  so  frequent  nor  distinct  as  in  and  around  Portland.  And 
wherever  we  find  them,  they  have  the  same  direction,  scarcely  dif- 
fering five  degrees  among  themselves.  They  run  east  of  south  and 
west  of  north,  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  They  are  not  obliterated, 
though  less  distinct,  even  in  the  very  streets  of  the  city,  where  the 
rock  is  laid  bare :  as  in  Elm-street,  near  its  intersection  with  Cnm- 
berland-street,  a  few  rods  from  Judge  Whitman's;  and  in  Fore- 
street,  near  where  Silver-street  intersects  it.  On  the  shores,  how- 
ever, where  the  rocks  are  laid  bare,  'as  in  the  southeast  and  north- 
east parts  of  the  city,  they  are  still  more  distinct ;  and  in  Westbrook 
they  may  be  seen  in  a  great  many  places,  as  well  as  on  Cape  Eliza- 
beth. 

Now  what  other  possible  explanation  can  be  given  of  such  ap- 
pearances, than  to  refer  them  to  a  general  deluge ;  to  that  same 
deluge  which  has  swept  over  our  whole  northern  hemisphere  fram 
the  north?  We  could  not  but  feel,  as  these  marks  forced  themsdves 
upon  our  attention  so  frequently,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Portland 
should  deny  the  occurrence  of  such  a  deluge,  tike  t>ery  Uones  wmtU 
cry  out  against  them.  • 
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Should  these  hasty  remarks  lead  any  to  examine  still  farther  the 
geology  of  Portland,  or  of  other  districts,  they  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  The  subject  of  geology,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is 
beginning  to  excite  the  attention  of  ladies ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  none  of  them  will  long  xemain  ignorant  of  the  grand  and  re- 
freshing views  which  it  discloses  respecting  the  early  history  of  our 
globe  and  the  plans  of  Jehovah. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
RIGHT. 

Still  sable  hour !  whose  bland  and  faueleaa  shades, 
Deep  o'er  the  seal  their  sombre  inflaence  throw, 

As  round  the  scene,  the  beauteous  landscape  fades, 
And  Night  her  curtain  spreads  o'er  all  below ; 

O !  let  the  magic  of  thy  power  be  shown. 
To  sooth  the  chafings  of  this  toil-worn  mind, 

While  freed  from  care,  here  silent  and  alone, 
I  woo  thy  shades,  in  petudve  thought  seclined. 

The  day's  rode  tumult  now  has  ceased  and  gone, 
The  hammer's  clink  no  longer  comes  from  far, 

The  ploughman  too  his  daily  task  has  done. 
And  boding  wants  no  more  his  pleasures  mar. 

Again  he  hies  him  to  his  peacefol  health, 
Tlie  childish  gambols  of  his  babes  to  see, 

Who  round  him  gathering  in  their  joyous  mirth, 
Now  clam'rous  shout,  new  peal  in  laughter  free. 

The  flocks  that  grazed  the  grassy  fields  far  o'er. 
In  quietness  have  sought  their  sheltering  fold ; 

The  birds  that  sung,  now  wake  their  tunes  no  more. 
And  crape-winged  silence  broods  wide  o'er  the  world. 

No  voice  disturbs  the  still  and  placid  hour. 
Save  Zephjrus,  low  whispering  as  he  goes. 

In  tones  of  sweetest  melody,  that  pour 
Soft  o'er  the  soul,  and  sooth  it  to  repose. 

Here  will  I  rit,  beneath  thy  starry  spheres. 
That  twinkling,  glide  mysteriously  en  high, 

And  while  I  muse,  the  scenes  of  other  years 
Shall  fiesh-reourring  fill  fond  Memory's  eye. 

01  days  of  other  years,  how  have  ye  fled ! 

And  all  your  pleasures  too  have  gone  for  aye; 
Ay,  gone  !  but  Memory  true  shall  round  you  shed 

Th'  unwasting  fragrance  of  a  late  decay. 
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For  closely  are  ye  woven  round  my  hearty 

And  oft  recurring,  do  I  think  of  thee, 
When  life's  rude  wares  tumultuoos  fears  impart, 

As  now  I  sail  o*er  manhood's  boisterous  sea. 

In  sooth,  how  checkered  are  life's  fairest  scenes ! 

Our  hours  of  bliss,  how  few  and  short  their  stay  ! 
At  times  we  laugh— but  often  sorrow  weans 

Our  lore  from  earth,  and  drires  our  joys  away. 

No  changeless  bliss  can  human  pleasures  gire, 
They  transient  come  and  quickly  disappear; 

E'en  Hope,  that  lingering  oft  relieves  our  grief, 
Palls  on  the  soul  and  rrakes  its  slumbering  fear. 

Wake  then  the  soul  to  brighter  hopes  on  high. 
Where  streams  of  pleasure  pure  forever  flow ; 

Here  Hope  but  blooms  in  grief  to  fade  and  die, 
But  there  perennial  joys  on  trees  eternal  grow.  Eurtcles. 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary^  July  1835. 


THK  DAVaBBOUS   niOUG. 

Written  far  the  AmarmUh  by  Aiiir  S.  Stbpbbits. 

Old  Grandmother  Bell  was  not  romantic,  but  she  was  rich,  btd 
a  passion  for  flowers,  and  in  the  fondness  of  her  good-natured  old 
heart,  spoiled  my  sweet  little  friend,  her  grandchild,  with  excessire 
indulgence.  A  broad  meadow  divided  our  house  from  that  of  Hn. 
Bell ;  its  green  expanse  formed  a  beautiful  front  ground  to  her  low 
white  cottage,  backed  by  peach  trees,  bedded  in  roses,  and  curtun- 
ed  with  clambering  honeysuckles. — ^Near  by  stood  an  old  elm  and 
ran  a  clear  river.  It  was  a  very  coquette — that  bright  stream- 
sometimes  stealing  slowly  and  steadily  along,  reflecting  back,  like  t 
mirror,  the  hedge-wood  on  its  banks  \  or  frolicking  forward,  spark- 
ling, flashing  and  eddying  to  the  sun  and  making  sweet  music  amid 
the  loose  stones.  The  Ganges  never  had  two  such  worshippers  as 
that  stream.  Mary  Bell  and  I  almost  lived  on  its  banks,  when  out 
of  the  school  room.  We  built  our  play-house  under  the  old  elm, 
carried  our  dolls  and  china  there,  and  were  as  happy  in  its  shade  is 
the  singing-birds  congregating  in  its  branches.  Two  weeks  of  eadi 
year  we  enjoyed  our  out-of-door  pastime  with  peculiar  zest.  They 
were  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  Grandmother  Bell,  and  mr 
parents  went  to  the  sea-side  for  salt-water  bathing.     At  such  times 
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[ary  was  sent  to  our  house,  and  we  were  consigned  to  the  tender 
ercies  of  Betsey  Johnson,  a  stout  hired  girl,  whose  authority  we 
iTariably  scouted,  and  who  always  returned  us  to  our  parents,  sun- 
ixnt,  freckled,  and  with  a  load  of  misdemeanors  and  mischievous 
ranks  to  atone  for  as  we  best  could. 

On  the  day  before  the  expected  return  of  our  parents  from  one  of 
leir  spring  excursions,  we  heroically  informed  Madam  Betsey  that 
;hool  was  not  comprised  in  our  arrangements  for  the  day ;  and, 
lorying  in  our  rebellion,  took  our  departure  for  the  elm.  Six  suc- 
essive  days  had  we  been  devising  amusements,  till  our  manifold 
esources  were  completely  exhausted.  Tired  of  our  dolls,  of  our 
loss-beds  on  which  we  had  played  sickness  the  day  before,  of  rang- 
Qg  out  china,  and  even  of  seeking  for  birds-nests,  we  looked 
bout,  puzzled  and  striving  to  invent  some  original  pastime.  Just 
dow  us  the  bank  shelved  off  into  a  plat  of  white  sand,  that  slop- 
id  gently  to  the  river's  brink.  We  were  beginning  to  get  serious, 
vhen  Mary  cast  her  eyes  on  the  glittering  surface,  and  clapped  her 
iny  hands,  shouting — "  I've  got  it!  I've  got  it!  we'll  dig  a  well  in 
he  white  sand" — and  away  she  bounded,  her  pink  sun-bonnet 
tianging  by  the  strings  and  flying  out  behind.  In  a  mimite  we  were 
bard  at  work,  scooping  out  the  sand  with  our  hands,  Mary  all  the 
time  chatting  and  laughing  like  a  morning  lark  just  rising  from  its 
Qcst  in  the  meadows.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  seated  herself  on  the 
bank,  and  placing  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  chin  in  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  looked  cunningly  into  my  face,  and  said,  '^  Sa« 
rab,  I  have  a  thought." 

"Have  you  ?"  I  answered,  throwing  down  a  handful  of  sand,  and 
standing  before  her  in  eager  expectation  ;  for  when  Mary  proclaim- 
ed a  thought  thus  deliberately,  it  was  sure  to  be  luminous,  brilliant, 
original,  teeming  with  fun  and  most  exquisite  mischief.  I  knew 
this  must  be  transcendent ;  for  a  whole  ^warm  of  roguish  dimples 
clustered,  like  drops  of  sunshine,  about  her  rosy  mouth,  and  her 
bright  face  was  radiant  with  suppressed  laughter.. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  shaking  her  light  curls,  among  which 
the  sun  beams  were  playing  like  dissolved  gold,  "  you  know  when 
Benjamin  killed  my  beautiful,  little,  yellow  and  black  kitten,  only 
because  the  poor  dear  bit  his  hands  and  clawed  his  ugly  face  till  it 
bled." 

'^Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  remember,  we  promised  to  pay  him  for  it." 
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<<  And  we  will,"  taid  Mary,  nodding  her  head  and  smiling  arehlj. 

«  But  how  can  we  ?"  I  questioned^  "  he  is  such  a  great  boy  aad 
was  not  at  all  frightened  when  he  put  the  dead  kitten,  all  stiff  tad 
frozen,  into  his  bed  :  think  of  that  Mary — how  can  we  pay  him  ?" 

"  Sit  down  here  and  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  nay  friend,  moving 
along  and  patting  the  grass  with  her  hand.  I  took  my  seat  as  sbe 
requested,  and  I  bent  my  head  in  deep  attention.  She  had  scarceij 
entered  upon  her  explanation  when  the  whole  splendor  of  her  de- 
sign  broke  upon  me.  We  leaped  up,  clapped  our  hands  in  triumph, 
till  our  glad  laughter  frightened  the  birds  sporting  in  the  branches 
above  us.  We  revelled  to  our  hearts'  content  in  the  certainty  of 
revenging,  in  a  most  original  manner,  the  death  of  Mary's  hyena  in 
the  shape  of  a  kitten,  and  when  sufficiently  composed  we  set  to 
work  in  good  earnest  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

The  genius  of  mischief  must  have  aided  us ;  for  just  as  we  most 
wanted  him,  Ben, who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Bell's  boy-of-all-works, 
and  a  sad  vagrant  of  a  fellow,  was  seen  crossing  the  river,  mounted 
on  a  hu^epair  of  stilts  which  he  managed  with  astonishing  dexteriy. 
"Now!  now!"  whispered  Mary,  springing  np  and  running  to  the 
edge  of  the  greensward,  as  if  she  were  attracted  by  something  creep- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  then  called  out,  '^  Ben  !  Ben  !  do  come  and 
tell  me  what  this  is  in  the  grass." 

Ben  threw  his  stilts  on  the  bank,  and  came  toward  us,  his  long 
arms  swinging  lazily  at  each  step,  his  head  bent  forward,  and  his 
mouth  in  a  broad  laugh  from  sympathy  with  my  unsuppressed  glee. 

"  Where,  where,  what  is  it  ?"  he  said  stumbling  forward,  stretch- 
ing out  his  neck  and  looking  on  the  grass  to  which  Mary's  little, 
white  finger  was  pointing.  Mary  bent  her  head,  and  her  voice  was 
rich  with  struggling  laughter  as  she  moved  her  finger  a  little,  say- 
ing, coaxingly,  "  There  it  goes,  come  a  step  nearer."  Ben  put  h'n 
heavy  feet  forward,  and  down  he  went  into  the  pit  we  had  dug  for 
him  and  concealed  so  nicely.  Mary  leaped  about  and  shouted  like 
a  thing  crazy  with  mirth  ;  and  well  she  might,  for  poor  Ben's  posi- 
tion was  ridiculous  enough — up  to  his  arm-pits  in  sand,  his  great 
eyes  staring  with  astonishment,  his  teeth  knocking  together  with  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  his  superlatively  ugly  face  moving  to  aud  fro 
as  we  danced  around  him,  half  suffocated  with  excess  of  merriment. 
In  vain  did  our  poor  victim  attempt  to  draw  out  his  long  arras,  ex- 
tended on  the  sand  like  wings  growing  from  his  ears,  and  to  pelt  u< 
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with  sand ;  our  work  had  been  done  too  thoroughly ;  the  hole  was 
too  deep ;  his  arms  were  powerless,  and  the  sand  he  intended  for 
US,  fell  in  a  shower  over  the  mass  of  red  hair  apparently  springing 
from  a  huge  head  planted  in  the  sand.  All  his  endeavors  to  extri- 
cate himself  only  served  to  increase  our  merriment  and  sink  him 
deeper.  Notwithstanding,  he  struggled  till  the  distortions  of  his 
homely  face  were  absolutely  too  ludricrous ;  we  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  but  fell  on  the  sand,  sending  forth  peal  after  peal  of  uncon«- 
trollable  laughter,  that  provoked  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  fresh  gri- 
maces, threats  and  struggles  from  our  victim.  It  was  not  till  we 
were  completely  exhausted  with  turbulent  mirth,  and  poor  Ben  was 
bagging  humbly  to  be  extricated  from  his  untimely  burial,  that  we 
consented  to  call  assistance  ;  for  though  we  had  most  industriously 
performed  the  labor  of  his  incarceration,  a  resurrection  was  more 
than  we  had  strength  to  accomplish ;  so  after  alternately  pulling 
tnd  iaaghing  for  some  ten  minutes,  we  had  the  prudence  to  extort  a 
promise  that  he  would  enter  no  complaint  to  our  parents,  and  then 
went  in  search  of  help.  This  procured,  poor  Ben  was  drawn  from 
the  hole,  crest-fallen  and  desperately  sullen.  However,  he  kept  his 
promise,  and  did  not  inform  against  us  ;  and  though  he  sometimes 
threatened  vengeance,  all  things  passed  off  well  until  the  next  au- 
tumnal bathing  season,  when  our  parents  went  to  the  sea-side  as 
usual.         ^ 

Mary  and  myself  had  spent  the  first  day  of  their  absance  very 
harmlessly  under  the  elm,  and  were  about  to  return  home  at  sunset, 
when  Ben  came  up  the  river  in  a  beautiful  canoe  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  from  the  trunk  of  a  huge  tree.  After  displaying 
it  awhile — its  painted  sides  and  its  delicate  prow — cutting  the  wa* 
tens  with  graceful  and  curving  sweeps,  he  asked  us  to  get  in  and 
take  a  run  up  the  stream.  Unsuspiciously  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  Ben,  with  a  broad  smile,  dipped  the  ends  of 
his  stilts,  which  served  as  paddles,  into  the  bright  waters,  and  it 
sped  alonor  with  the  grace  and  swiftness  af  a  water-fowl. 

The  sunset  was  glorious,  gilding  with  a  beautiful  brightness  the 
waters  about  us,  withdrawing  its  beams  slowly  from  the  meadows, 
and  casting  a  veil  of  soft  purple  over  the  magnificent  oaks,  covered 
with  the  wealth  of  their  natural  foliage.  The  ripe  hazelnuts  rat- 
tled from  their  husks  into  the  rippling  waters  as  we  glided  up  the 
stream,  and  the  heavy  grape-vines  bent  the  tree-tops  with  the  weight 
44 
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of  their  purple  clutters.  Even  wheu  I  was  a  child  the  beaotj  of 
SQch  an  hour  would  sooth  the  most  turbulent  mirthfVilness  of  mj 
nature  into  a  feeling  of  pleasant  sadness — an  abstract  sentimeDt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  earth's  loveliness,  something  deepening 
into  thoughtful  melancholy,  or  brightening  with  sweet  imaginings. 
These  feelings  stole  over  me  as  our  canoe  cut  its  way  gently  np  the 
stream.  Mary  was  never  thus  ;  nature  to  her  was  full  of  music— 
glad,  mirthful  melody,  like  the  happiness  revelling  in  her  own  pore 
heart*  All  the  way  she  was  bending  her  beautiful  head  over  the 
side  of  the  canoe,  holding  her  hand  in  the  water,  and  sniiling  as  the 
waves  rippled  through  he^  tiny  fingers — now  and  then  parting  her 
red  lips,  and  sending  forth  a  burst  of  wild  melody,  like  the  gushing 
notes  of  a  hundred  singing-birds. 

Before  our  return  down  the  stream,  the  moon  had  risen,  and  her 
beams  lay  upon  the  water,  like  multiplied  links  of  quiveringsilver; 
the  bright  stars  were  mirrored  about  us,  and  dark  shadows  lay  among 
the  bushes  on  either  side.  Even  Mary  was  silent,  and  sat  with  her 
curls  thrown  back,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  raised  to  the  illuminated 
expanse  above  us.  Ben  sat  in  the  end  of  his  canoe  with  his  stilts 
dragging  in  the  water,  his  eyes  half  closed  and  fixed  with  a  sinister 
expression  on  the  unsuspicious  Mary.  When  we  came  opposite  the 
elm  she  raised  her  finger,  and  pointing  to  the  bank,  asked  Ben  if  he 
remembered  the  last  spring.  A  cuckling  laugh  was  his  reply,  as 
he  placed  his  stilts  upright  in  the  water,  spurned  the  canoe  with 
his  foot,  and  sprang  upon  them,  shouting  as  he  stalked  on  shore, 
''Yes,  and  I  guess  you'll  remember  this  fall  too" 

The  canoe  rocked  like  a  cradle,  and  a  quantity  of  water  dashed 
over  us,  but  it  did  not  sink  as  it  was  evidently  his  intention  that  it 
should  ;  the  water  Being  shallow,  no  danger,  except  a  thorough  wet- 
ting, would  have  attended  us.  But  as  the  canoe  floated,  the  case 
was  entirely  different.  A  few  yards  below,  the  river  became  nar- 
row and  deeper,  gliding  heavily  along  toward  a  hollow,  where  its 
sluggish  waters  gathered  in  a  dark  eddying  pool,  fearfully  deep  and 
overshadowed  by  tall  trees.  Surprise  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
our  boatman  had  prevented  my  noticing  that  the  canoe  was  gliding 
almost  imperceptibly  downward,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  we 
should  be  in  deep  water.  Mary  sat  in  the  bottom,  shaking  the 
water  from  her  head  and  laughing  immoderately.  I  told  her  of  our 
danger,  and  entreated  her  to  get  out  and  wade  on  shot  e.  She  refu- 
sed, laughing  louder  and  calling  me  a  coward.     Onward  went  the 
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canoe,  the  water  deepening  each  moment  in  its  path.     Almost  mad 
with  apprehension  I  leaped  out  and  tried  to  pull  Mary  after  me. 
She  grew  augrj  and  shook  off  my  hold.     The  canoe  glided  from 
me  and  floated  slowly  onward.     Without  difficulty  I  reached  the 
shore,  and  with  an  anxious  heart  looked  down  the  stream.    Mary 
was  standing  up  and  waving  her  bonnet  at  me  in  the  triumph  of  her 
courage.     I  cried  out  and  begged  her  to  sit  down,  for  she  was  near- 
ing  the  '^  Deep  Hole"  rapidly.     She  looked  about,  her  sun-bonnet 
dropped,  and  her  laugh  came  less  cheerfully  up  the  river ;  the  poor 
child  began  to  see  her  danger.     The  limb  of  an  apple  tree  project- 
ed from  the  bank ;  she  caught  at  it  as  she  passed ;  the  leaves  strip- 
ped off  in  her  hand,  and  the  slight  motion  caused  the  frail  barque 
to  veer  and  rock  unsteadily  to  and  fro.     The  poor  child  sank  down 
and  clung  to  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  her  sharp  cries  rang  fearful- 
ly up  the  still  waters.     Wild  with  fear  I  rushed  down  the  bank  till 
I  came  below  the  ^^  Deep  Hole,"  and  breathlessly  waited  the  com- 
ing of  the  slight  vessel.     It  came  slowly  on,  now  in  the  dark  shad- 
ows, and  then  in  the  moon  light;  Mary  was  on  her  knees  clinging 
to  the  sides,  her  face  as  pale  as  death,  her  white  lips  apart,  and  at 
intervals  emitting  a  single  cry  that  cut  sharply  through  the  hushed 
air.     Again  a  branch  allured  her  to  seek  safety  just  as  she  was  over 
the  deepest  water.     I  saw  her  spring  up  and  grasp  at  it — it  snapped 
with  a  crash ;  Mary  tottered — ^reeled^^the  canoe  shivered  under 
her,  and  curved  suddenly — ^she  lost  her  balance  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  deep.     Something  tight  seemed  about  my  heart,  but  I 
could  utter  no   sound ;  the  sight  had  paralyzed  my  voice ,  and  I 
stood    grrasping  a  young  tree    for    support,    and    gazing    wildly 
on    the    stream.     The  empty    canoe    drifted    slowly    by    me — a 
circle   came  in  the   water — a  bright    bubble — another,    and    the 
form  of  my  poor  Mary  arose.     The  moonlight  was  full  upon  the 
gpot — ^her  eyes  were  open  and  turned  to  me  in  imploring  agony — 
her  little  arms  were  tossed  wildly  from  the  water ;  her  golden  hair 
all  abroad,  and  I  heard  a  suffocating  cry  of  <<  Help  I  help !  oh  Sa- 
jah,   help  !'*    With  the  strength  of  desperation  I  bent  down  the 
joung   tree — ^its  green  top  fell  into  the  water  before  her,  and  I  saw 
her  hands  grasping  among  the  leaves.    A  moment,  and  all  was 
under  water — ^another,  and  the  young  tree  flew  back,  scattering  the 
drops  about  like  a  shower.    Mary  had  lost  her  hold.     I  thought  my 
heart  was  broken,  and  fell  helplessly  on  the  grass.     Indistinctly  I 
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heard  a  rushing  ai  if  a  great  bird  had  passed — a  splash,  and  I  knew 
no  more.  When  consciousness  came  again  I  was  lying  on  the  giass 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  little  form  of  Mary  Bell  shiireriBg  bj 
my  side,  her  arm  about  my  neck,  and  her  wet  hair  over  my  faee. 
Standing  by  us  was  the  penitent  Ben,  dripping  wet,  and  sobbing 
aikd  moaning  over  us  like  a  child. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

0>   THE    LAURCHING 

09  THB  STBABI-BOAT  PORTI^AND. 

The  blue  waTes  are  laughing  and  flash  to  the  sun. 
While  thousands  are  gazing  thy  greatness  upon, 
With  star-spangled  bauners  afloat  on  thy  prow. 
And  bright  waters  eager  to  cradle  tbee  now. 

Thy  birth-place  is  beautifol ;  ocean  or  sea 
CooM  yield  not  a  harbor  more  lovely  for  Chee; 
Its  bright  waves  are  heaving  the  blue  sky  beneath. 
Each  toning  and  weaving  his  snowy  foam-wreath. 

Go  on  to  thy  pathway — go  gallantly  on; 
How  brightly  it  lies  'neath  the  burnishing  sun  ? 
Its  borders  rock-bounded— our  brave  city  near — 
A  green  island  greeting  each  day  of  the  year* 

The  oaks  of  our  forest— «  patriarch  race — 
Thy  sides  are  now  girding  with  stubborn  embrace ; 
Our  pine  trees  have  bent  to  the  chisel  and  plane. 
And  give  to  the  ocean  a  steamer  of  Maine. 

Glide  steadily  fcMth  to  thy  glorious  home. 

Thy  foam-rocking  cradle  with  blue  starry  dome; 

Te  go  to  do  battle  with  whirlwind  and  storm, 

Where  lightnings  are  flashing  and  thick  perils  swarm  ; 

Where  tempests  with  blackness  will  burthen  the  sky. 
And  breakers  frown  dark  as  ye  hurry  them  by; 
Where  fierce  storms  sweep  onward  with  terrible  sway. 
And  lash  the  vex'd  ocean  to  swallow  his  prey. 

But  thou  wilt  ride  proudly  the  hurricane's  wing, 
And  mock  at  all  danger  the  dark  waters  fling; 
There's  strength  in  thy  timbers,  with  beauty  and  grace ; 
Then  meet  thou  with  boldness  the  ocean's  embrace. 

Mid  shouts  of  the  people  and  ringing  of  bells,  « 
Rush  on  to  our  harbor — its  bright  bosom  swells ; 
Brave  !  brave  is  its  greeting ;  with  banners  of  foam 
And  armor  of  sunshine  it  welcomes  thee  home.  £d. 

'  It  is  said  that  Casco  Bay  contains  as  many  islands  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
PHII4>I<OGT. 

What  branch  of  education  is  more  useful,  or  more  neglected, 
than  that  of  the  grammar  of  our  own  native  tongue  ?  Without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  it  is  presumptuous  to  expect 
an  appearance  in  good  society  free  from  embarrassment,  or  to  join  in 
the  conversation  of  the  social  circle,  to  the  approbation  and  delight 
of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  such  an  acquisition.  Tts 
attainment  secures  to  us  the  conveyance  of  our  ideas  in  an  easy  and 
perspicuous  style,  and  imparts  that  manly  independence,  which  ex- 
perience and  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  grammar 
usually  confers.  But,  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  it  is  of  very  little 
utility,  unless  we  labor  hard  and  perseveringfy  to  correct  all  those 
provincial  and  grammatical  errors  of  speech,  that  have  been  uncon- 
sciously, accumulating  into  our  vocabulary  from  our  very  childhood'. 
Ever  on  the  alert  in  ferreting  out  our  own  construction  of  language, 
we  should  invite  the  watchings  of  some  discriminating  confident  ^ 
as  well  as  notice,  silently  at  least,  those  of  others. 

Epistolary  writing  is  also  an  effectual  method  of  detecting  such 
failings.  Fancying  ourselves  skilful  grammarians,  our  gross  blun- 
ders, discovered  by  our  own  reflections,  or  by  the  supervisions  of 
experienced  friends,  will  surprise  and  mortify  us,  while  they  stimu- 
late us  to  more  vigilance.  Observation  must  convince  every  one, 
that  this  science  has  been  strangely  neglected.  Many  of  both  sexes, 
miserably  deficient  even  in  a  knowledge  of  its  theory,  are  burning 
with  ardor  for  the  study  of  French,  Spanish  or  Italian,  who  with 
such  ambition  seldom  arrive  to  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  smatter- 
ing knowledge  of  these  foreign,  and  therefore  less  important,  lan- 
guages, and  remain  ignorant  of  their  own  tongue.  The  young  and 
sprightly,  devoted  amateur  of  the  pianoforte,  or  the  blooming  belle, 
foil  of  frolic  and  mirth,  in  the  whirl  of  fashion,  filled  with  raptures 
1>7  a  new  waltz,  or  a  fresh  imported  dress,  has  frequently  imbibed 
sn  early  distaste,  a  bitter  repugnance  for  the  sober,  stupid  study  of 
English  grammar.  ^^  A  real  bore,"  she  nicknames  it,  ^^  so  dull  she 
cannot  endure  it."  There  is  no  excitement  to  arouse  the  fancy,  or 
warm  the  imagination.  The  witchery  of  a  novel,  or  the  stem  pfaaix- 
toms  of  a  romance  please  her  more.  ^^  O,  I  never  could  like  gram- 
mar,'^ is  her  constant  plea,  whenever  solne  kind  friend  troubles  hep 
with  a  correction  of  herbaibarous  impropriety  of  speech. 


$S0  FUiLOLOGT. 

Is  not  this  aversion,  in  children,  too  often  fostered  bj  the  indif- 
cretion  of  parents  ?  Do  they  always  check  the  first  symptoms  of 
impatience,  under  the  salutary  discipline  of  the  more  discriminatifig 
teacher  ?  Do  they  always  act  in  concert  in  assisting  their  teaehcn 
to  excite  a  relish  for  the  useful  branches  of  science  as  well  asfortk 
polUe  and  amamental  ?  Do  they  not  often  thwart  all  such  efforts^ 
by  yielding  a  ready  and  thoughtless  assent  to  childish  requests  fort 
discontinuance  of  these  studies  before  it  is  possible  for  an  interest 
to  be  excited,  or  pleasure  experienced  in  their  pursuit?  Successlol 
acquisition,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  sciences,  taxes  ourpttience 
«nd  calls  for  determined  perseverance.  But  the  pleasurable  reward 
will  amply  compensate  for  all  our  former  discouragements  ud  the 
drudgery  of  long  continued  application.  The  beautifal  rose  is 
generally  guarded  by  the  most  formidable  thorns,  which,  being  prim- 
ed off,  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  flower  refreshes  and  delights, 
banishing  all  the  vexation  and  pain  experienced  in  its  attain- 
ment 

By  their  own  correct  use  of  language  do  parents  early  improve  the 
minds  of  the  young  when  pliant  and  susceptible  of  lasting  impress- 
ions, good  or  evil,  with  oft  repeated  lessons  of  the  practical  atilitj 
and  indispensable  importance  of  correct  habits  of  speech  ?  Do  not 
parents,  too  often  deficient  themselves  in  this  respect,  early  teach, 
unconscious  of  the  wrong,  their  little  ones  to  lisp  harsh  mutilations 
of  a  language,  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  purity,  to  be  retained  throngh 
life,  unless  seasonably  corrected  by  a  faithfuL  teacher  or  discreet 
friend  ?  However,  may  not  the  fountain  source  of  this  neglect  be 
traced  to  a  strange  unaccountable  oversight  in  the  obsenrance  of 
perspicuity,  arrangement  and  simplicity  of  language,  in  the  forma 
preparation  of  our  text  books  in  the  use  of  schools  ?  With  the  old 
Murray's  grammar  alone  no  wonder  a  child  should  become  disgusted 
with  the  study  of  it,  and  prefer  blundering  through  life,  contented 
with  the  idea,  that  he  could  make  himself  understood,  regardless, 
then,  of  the  bitter  regrets,  that  he  now  in  manhood  often  expresses 
for  his  past  neglect,  even  of  Murray's  gran^mar,  forbidding  ud 
cheerless  as  it  was  in  his  unreflecting  boyhood.  But  there  are 
other  and  less  tedious  grammarians  now,  who  have  smoothed  the 
path  which  he  has  so  ably  traced  for  them ;  and,  at  the  present  daj, 
with  our  excellent  resources  for  education,  no  American  is  excusable 
who  is  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  language.   F* 
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aSDITORIAIi  VOTIOBS. 


The  KutcKKHBOcKiR. — We  have  lent  our  Julj  number  of  this  superior  work, 
srefbre  cannot  apeak  of  its  contents  at  length.  It  contains,  however,  two  papers 
fiich  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  Die  Maine  readers — one  by  Gienville 
ellen,  a  sketch  from  the  early  history  of  Maine,  containing  a  masterly  scene  on 
e  Sabago,  with  a  description  of  its  beautiful  waters,  all  worthy  of  our  favorite 
<et — the  oUier  is  an  article  of  entirely  different  character,  by  Brooks — Portland*^ 
rooks — on  the  Downfall  of  Nations.  This  was,  doubtless,  written  carefully,  with 
jdy  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Oar  Own  Country,"  by  the  same  author,  published  in  the  same  periodical.  Mr. 
rooks  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  are  honored  in  their  own  country,  and 
spected  by  their  intimate  friends.  Few  voung  persons  in  this  section  of  the 
iniitry  are  favored  with  his  general  popularity,  and  few  have  so  well  deserved 
>prob^tion.  He  has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  own  powerful  energies,  by  the 
ren^h  of  an  unconquerable  resolution,  to  an  honorable  station  in  our  pobtical 
ad  literary  world.  It  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  in  this  vicinity  that  he 
iudied  with  John  Neal ;  and  he  has  the  good  sense  justly  to  appreciate  the  im- 
lense  advantages  derived  from  that  circumstance.  He  is  now  in  England  as  a 
orrespondent  for  the  Advertiser,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  letters  of  great 
iterest  from  his  pen.  Those  he  has  given  us  from  Washington  have  done  much, 
ot  oniv  to  bring  that  paper,  but  our  city  into  general  notice. 
We  have  occasionaily  seen  the  name  of  Brooks  coupled  with  that  of  N.  P. 
Villi*  as  a  letter- writer — not  classed,  but  contrasted — the  only  way,  in  truth,  that 
wo  persons  so  diametrically  opposite  could  be  mentioned  together — Willis  being 
s  utterly  incapable  of  the  manliness  and  energy  of  Brooks,  as  he  is  of  the  delicate, 
ady-like  softness  of  Willis,  with  his  fine,  almost  voluptuous,  genius,  his  exquisite 
aste  and  heartless  pretence  at  sentiment.  Brooks  goes  not  into  the  world  of 
m&gination,  makes  no  new  creations,  which  is  the  attribute  of  brilliant  genius  ; 
mt  with  a  grasp  of  mind  and  strength  of  purpose  few  possess,  he  investigates 
nen  and  things,  and  with  powerful  talent  renders  his  observations  subservient  to 
»B  own  and  we  public  good.  He  seeks,  in  Europe,  bis  own  subjects,  and  those 
le  is  most  capable  of  describing.  The  people  witn  their  political  and  social  rela- 
ions,  the  springs  of  national  prosperity,  the  intricacies  of  government  and  the 
itrong  bonds  of  general  society,  are  subjects  for  his  investigation,  and  things  that 
none  can  comment  upon  more  usefully.  The  common  world  is  his  field,  and  he 
roes  into  it  with  strong  power  and  sufficient  capacity  for  the  harvesting. 

Willis  also  has  chosen  his  appropriate  pathway,  a  labyrinth  of  luxuries  filled 
with  the  bright  and  beautiful  of  creation.  His  gossamer  veil  of  fancy  is  cast  over 
sculptured  marble,  sems  of  art,  the  ivy  robed  ruin,  the  magnificent  saloon,  the 
bot-bed  exotic,  and  the  perfumed  atmosphere — all  are  for  him  to  bow  before.  The 
abiding  place  of  his  genius  is  the  boudoir  of  the  high-born  beauty,  the  gardens 
of  Eiiropean  aristocracy.  There  he  is  fitted  to  shine,  and  from  the  balls  of  luxury 
his  productions  come  laden  with  delicious  but  unhealthy  sweets,  which  vitiate 
while  they  gratify  the  taste.  Success  in  this,  the  chosen  realm  for  his  imagina- 
tion to  revelin,  is  the  immortality  Willis  wishes ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  success  Brooks 
could  never  obtain,  and  which  he  has  too  much  self-knowledge  and  good  sense  to 
seek.  The  reward  that  awaits  him  is  to  a  sensible  and  right-feeling  man  far  more 
exalting,  far  more  desirable— the  respect  of  hiscountr;pmen — not  the  heated  admi- 
ration of  the  young  and  fanciful,  for  a  poet  and  exquisite,  but  the  reverence  of  his 
fellows — the  consciousness  of  gathering  and  distributing  useful  knowledge  to  a 
right-judging  people. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  Brooks  give  him  undue  credit  for  not  following  the  foot- 
Btepsof  Mr.  Willis  in  his  proposed  letters.  The  approbation  we  give  men  for  act- 
in7  wisely  is  justly  theirs  ;  but  that  which  we  give  for  avoiding  to  act  otherwise 
ii  somewhat  equivocal.  Both  these  young  men  belong  to  Portland.  Willis  was 
bom  here — Brooks  has  always  been  among  us,  and  each  does  credit  to  his 
native  city  in  his  own  way. 

Gentle  reader,  subscribe  for  the  Knickerbocker  and  you  will  get  Brooks*  best 
piodactions,  togctlier  with  those  of  our  most  popular  writers. 


S52  EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

The  Gipsr. — ^Thif  \b  the  onlj  novel  we  kaye  opened  these  Bwe  yetn,  witluBt 
formine  a  tolerable  gncBM  as  to  the  winding  np  of  the  plot,  before  we  had  weQ 
traced  Its  finl  developments.  Bat  the  author  of  the  Gipisj,  (James,)  eoropietdy 
puzzled  U8.  How  Edward  de  Vaux,  one  of  his  heroes,  could  escape  the  difficahiei 
that  surrounded  him,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  marriage  and  other  agree- 
able events  that  usually  fill  the  five  last  pages  of  modem  novels,  was  to  os  a  mji- 
tery,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  We  will  not  explain  tiie 
plot  to  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  advised  to  read  the  book  tor  then- 
selves.  Like  the  author's  previous  productions,  there  is  much  ingenious  oonstnic- 
tion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  story,  events  sufficiently  excitioj^  without  approach- 
ing the  horrible,  strong  and  powerful  language,  with  sufficient  development  of 
character  in  his  women  to  save  them  from  absolute  weakness,  and  uncommon  db- 
tinctness  and  originality  in  his  men.  Had  the  Gipsy  been  written  for  our  ova 
particular  gratification,  Lena  should  have  been  brought  more  fully  into  the  evcats 
of  the  tale.  The  beautiful  gipsy  wife  is  left  too  abruptlj*.  She  should  have  sees 
her  husband  after  his  capture  and  convinced  him  of  the  iniustice  of  his  suspiciiHis, 
which  would  have  given  a  beautiful  turn  to  the  story,  and  prevented  the  necesalj 
of  Pharold's  death.  This  killing  off  of  charactera,  without  reason  or  benefit  df 
clergy,  is  to  be  deprecated,  uuless  the  saving  of  life  would  interfere  with  the  tnni- 
ing  of  a  graceful  sentence ;  then,  of  course,  an  author  cannot  be  expected  to  stajr 
his  hand. 

TsB  MoviRiHs. — Our  author.  Cooper,  a  gentleman  whose  novels  have  dose 
much  toward  exalting  our  national  literature,  and  whose  nautical  desciiptioas 
have  never  been  excelled,  is  the  author  of  the  Monikins,  a  book  which  some 
editor  says  should  be  read  twice  that  its  beauties  may  be  duly  appreciated.  We 
have  been  through  with  it  once,  and  pray  to  be  excused  a  second  perusal,  as  half 
our  great  respect  for  its  author  evaporated  with  the  firat.  Neither  our  time  nor 
inclination  will  permit  of  a  leng^thy  notice  of  these  numben ;  but  most  heartily  do 
we  wish  they  had  never  been  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Cooper  should  remembR 
that,  as  an  author,  he  belongs  to  his  country,  and  that  in  trifling  with  his  ova 
reputation  he  injures  the  cause  of  American  literature,  a  cause  which  few  have 
done  so  mnch  to  exalt  as  himself.  Why  should  a  man  so  powerful  as  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper  seek  out  paths  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  less  successful  writen, 
yet  to  himself  new  ?  Why  does  he  depart  from  the  wilderness,  the  broad  benntifiil 
ocean,  where  his  genius  rides  triumphant  amid  his  own  glowing  creations?  Why 
has  he  forsaken  the  magnificent  field  of  nature  for  the  cramped  and  crooked  path 
of  forced  satire  and  laborious  wit?  His  genius  is  too  exalted  for  such  debase- 
ment, for  debasement  it  is  in  him,  when  be  throws  off  his  own  bright  vestment  for 
the  cast  off  garments  of  others. 


Nature's  Own  Book. — We  have  misplaced  this  little  volume,  and  there&re 
forget  who  is  its  author.  However,  it  contains  many  useful  recipes  fur  plais 
cookery,  good  advice,  and  directions  about  bathing,  exercise,  diet  and  genets! 
habits,  w|th  a  defence  of  the  Graham  system,  or  which  system  we  express  so 
opinion.    The  book  is  for  sale  at  Colman  ic  Chiaholm's. 


Ths  Two  Frib5d«,  B^/  Lady  BUssingVm. — Very  interesting,  but  not  equal  to 
any  one  of  her  previous  novels. 

The  beautiful  poetry  in  this  number,  by  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Jr.  is  to  compose  part  of 
a  volume  soon  to  be  published  by  that  gentleman,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Prose  aod 
Verse,  from  the  Portfolio  of  an  Editor  "  We  have  pleasant  anticipations  with 
regard  Lo  this  book. 

PiiREN'oi.OGV. — Mr.  Barlow  commences  his  lectures  tliis  week.  We  hope  and 
believe  they  will  be  well  attended.  The  press  cf  matter  previously  on  hand  pre» 
vents  us  continuing  his  article  this  munth. 


The  removal  of  the  printing  office  has  delayed  the  appearance  of 
number  a  few  dnys.  which  we  hope  our  subscribers  will  e.KCUse. 
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[For   the  Portland   Mafasioe.] 

MiLRT    BEIili. 

<*  Methinks,  might  that  sweet  season  last, 

In  which  our  first  love  dream  is  past; 

Ere  doubt,  and  cares,  and  jealous  pain, 

Are  flaws  in  the  heart's  diamond  chain ; — 

Man  might  forget  to  think  of  heaven, 

And  yet  have  the  sweet  sin  forgiven." — L.  E.  L. 

I  DO  think  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend  my  childhood  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  villages  in  America,  and  ray  early  youth  in  another.  The 
first,  Pine-Island,  I  have  described  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  give  a  just 

idea  of  the  beauties  of  S ;  however,  I  will  try.     It  seemed  as  if  an  immense 

rocky  hill  had  been  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  separate  parts  had  retreated  to 
the  east  and  west,  just  far  enough  to  hedge  in  a  village,  lying  cool  and  sequester- 
ed in  its  clefl  bosom.  The  river,  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fiital  to  Mary  Bell, 
swept  round  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  hill,  and  entering  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  valley,  ran  up  to  the  village,  where  it  took  a  graceful  sweep  around  several 
luxuriant  meadows,  and  gently  retraced  its  course  to  the  south  again,  along  the 
base  of  the  western  hill,  apparently  visiting  our  valley  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
refresh  and  beautify  it.  At  the  opening  of  the  valley,  just  where  the  stream 
began  its  curve  toward  the  west,  the  stage -road  crossed  it  by  a  bridge.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  view  from  this  wooden  arch.  To  the  right  was 
the  river  rolling  onward  in  deep  and  silent  majesty,  hedged  in  by  wild  honey- 
suckles, sweet-brier,  box- wood,  and  blackberry  bushes,  and  shadowed  by  large 
trees.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  line  of  magnificent  willows  bent  over  the  bank, 
¥rfaere  the  waters  caught  their  flexile  branches  and  rippled  playfully  among  the 
delicate  leaves.  Below,  the  river  widened  and  fell  in  a  beautiful  sheet  over  Mr. 
Johnson's  mill-dam,  and  went  sparkling  onward  toward  the  old  elms  in  a  graceful 
semi-circular  sweep.  Before  you  was  the  valley,  rich  in  meadows,  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  waving  with  golden  grain.  On  either  side  rose 
the  majestic  hills,  swelling  out  into  rich  pasturage  and  surmounted  with  a  crown 
of  rocks  now  and  then  jutting  out  from  a  pile  of  rich  forest  trees  towering  upward 
and  waving  their  abundant  drapery  against  the  blue  sky.  The  village  stood  on  the 
outer  bend  of  the  stream,  and  was  nestled  into  the  very  heart  of  the  valley,  with 
Hs  booses  half  hidden  by  a  multitude  of  ornamental  trees,  and  a  taper  steeple  ris- 
ing like  a  spirit  of  good  from  their  green  shelter,  catching  the  last  sun-beams 
on  its  glittering  yane.  Here  and  there,  on  the  swell  of  the  hills,  red  or  white 
farm-hoases  were  scattered,  and  up  the  valley,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  congre- 
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gation  of  marble  ilabf  glimmered  among  (lie  waring  graas.    There  waa  the  leil- 
ing  place  of  the  dead. 

The  itage,  as  it  approached  oar  Tillage  one  eyening  in  Augost,  contained  bet 
two  paaaengera,  Mary  Bell  and  myself.  We  were  on  oar  retam  from  a  schocrl  in 
,  where  education  was  forced  by  famine,  and  a  pale  hungry  face  was  consd> 
ered  essential  to  gentility.  Of  our  several  attainments  I  say  nothing.  Sa^ 
fice  it,  we  smiled  with  dignified  contempt  at  such  hoidenish  frolicka  as  digging 
wells  in  the  sand,  and  always  took  notes  of  the  sermons  on  Sundays.  In  truth,  like 
most  other  girls  of  sixteen,  we  had  formed  a  tolerable  good  opinion  of  ouiselTci, 
if  of  nothing  else.  Mary  had  sprung  up  from  a  frolicksome  child,  into  a  gay  fas- 
cinating girl,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature.  Her  person,  in  its  rounded 
and  graceful  expansion,  was  perfect  in  its  proportions  as  that  of  a  young  Hebe. 
The  same  bright  hair  darkened  to  'brown  in  the  shadow,'  or  flashed  'gold  in  the  son.' 
The  red  lip,  the  laughing  eye,  blue  as  the  robbin's  egg,  the  dimpled  mouth,  all 
were  there  ripening  into  rich  healthy  womanhood ;  and  her  heart — how  farightly 
its  sweet  affections  sprung  to  her  face,  as  we  neared  home  on  Ihe  above-mentioDed 
afternoon  !  How  eagerly  she  leaned  from  the  window  with  a  glad  exclamatioa 
w  each  remembered  tree  and  bush  presented  itself!  How  radiant  her  &ee 
-vaa  with  joy  as  a  yiew  of  the  Tillage  broke  upon  us !  She  threw  her  arms  aboat 
my  neck,  and  kissed  me  in  the  exuberance  of  her  feelings.  Onward  we  went 
across  the  bridge  and  along  the  high  road.  There  was  the  silly  head  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  thrust  from  a  window  nodding  at  us,  and  screaming  at  her  boys  at  tha 
same  time.  There  was  Mr.  Johnson  locking  bis  mill  door.  Opposite,  the  red- 
haired  milliner  ran  to  her  shop  door,  with  a  half-trimmed  bonnet  in  her  hand,  sad 
an  ill-gotten-up  smile  upon  her  face.  How  that  creature  did  hate  my  friend !  and 
all  because  dear  Mary  was  young,  gay  and  beautiful ;  while  she  waa  old  and 
homely,  with  a  tamper  as  disagreeable  as  her  bleach-box.  We  did  not  stop  to 
think  of  her,  for  there  was  my  home,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  a  thousand  times,  half 
hidden  in  the  twilight  and  the  surrounding  maples,  with  lights  just  twinkling 
through  the  sitting-room  blinds.    How  my  heart  leaped  at  the  sight ! 

A  sudden  turn  and  we  were  going  down  the  lane  which  led  to  Mrs.  BeIl*B  cot- 
tage. It  was  the  middle  of  August,  yet  a  few  red  blossoms  hung  on  the  honey- 
suckle yines,  curtaining  the  door.  The  yard  was  flushed  with  late  flowers,  while 
the  trees  we  had  left  in  full  blossom  were  drooping  with  the  weight  of  their  ripen* 
ing  fhiitage.  The  driyer  opened  the  door,  and  Mary  Bell  sprung  into  the  urms 
of  her  grandmother,  crying  with  joy,  and  laughing  because  she  cried  when  die 
was  so  yery  happy.  Ben  came  out  with  his  great  mouth  drawn  to  a  grin  of  wel- 
come, and  shouldered  Mary's  trunk.    Seeing  the  handle  of  mine  he  said, 

"  ShaU  I  take  yours,  Miss  Sarah  V 

**  Tes,  thank  you,**  I  replied,  inwardly  flattered  at  the  Miss,  my  school  hoaois 
had  caused  him  to  attach  to  the  plain  Sarah,  or  the  little  Sarah  of  fomoer  timts, 
« Yea,  thank  you,  1  wiU  walk  home." 

«'  Come  in  first  and  take  some  tea  with  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Bell. 

'*  Oh,  do,"  persuaded  Mary,  putting  her  arm  coaxingly  about  me. 

Tea !  how  could^they  think  of  it,  when  my  heart  was  panting  for  home  ? 

*}  Thank  you,  but  indeed  I  must  go,"  I  replied,  eagerly  opening  the  gate  which 
led  to  a  foot-path  in  the  meadow.    Oh,  how  free  and  happy  I  waa,  ranning  to- 
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ward  home,  my  heart  leaping  with  delight,  and  my  whoI«  soul  thirating  for  my 
mother's  embrace.  Without  a  moment's  pause  I  reached  the  garden,  threw  open 
the  gate,  and  running  up  the  gravel  walk  entered  the  kitchen.  Betsey  Johnson 
poshed  the  cat  from  her  lap  and  was  about  to  announce  me,  but  I  prevented  her 
and  advanced  to  the  sitting  room.  With  a  throbbing  heart  I  paused  at  the  door. 
They  were  all  there,  the  dear  family  group.  There  sat  my  father  with  a  news* 
paper  lying  by  him,  and  his  spectacles  raised  to  his  forehead.  The  rattle  of  the 
passing  stage  had  disturbed  him.  The  sound  reached  my  step-mother.  She 
hastily  aet  down  her  stocking-basket  and  went  eagerly  to  the  window.  For  a 
moment  all  listened  intensely.  There  was  no  pause — the  stage  rolled  on.  My 
mother  turned  from  the  window  sorrowful  and  disappointed. 

**  We  shall  not  see  Sarah  to-night,"  she  said,  looking  at  my  father. 

*'  I  did  not  think  we  should,"  replied  my  father,  pulling  down  his  spectacleSi 
smothering  a  sigh,  and  trying  to  look  philosophical. 

My  heart  was  brimming.  I  sprung  forward ;  my  mother's  arms  were  about 
me,  and  her  kisses  showered  over  my  face.  She  released  me,  and  there  was  my 
&ther  with  his  quiet  smile  and  extended  hand.  My  brothers  and  sisters  crowded 
aroond  me  with  expressions  of  welcome.  There  was  Hannah  with  her  demure 
womanly  look  of  happiness ;  and  there  was  Martha,  dear,  blessed,  little  Matta, 
with  her  blue  eyes  alive  with  joy,  her  golden  curls  thrown  back,  leaping  and 
tossing  up  her  dimpled  hands,  eager  to  clasp  them  around  my  neck.  May  that 
child  be  blessed,  even  as  the  sweet  remembrance  of  her  loveliness  now  comforts 
me»  a  stranger  among  strangers,  thirsting  for  the  endearments  of  a  parent's  hearth- 
stone till  my  heart  is  faint  with  the  thoughts  that  death  may  desolate  my  home, 
before  I  again  find  a  resting-place  in  its  bosom.  Tet  death  must  fall  upon  me 
ere  my  heart  ceases  to  turn  to  the  love  and  fellowship  of  kindred  for  happiness ; 
and  time  and  change  can  but  deepen  the  yearnings  of  spirit  which  will  not  be 
satisOed  without  it. 

When  the  gratulations  of  the  family  had  a  little  subsided  my  mother  drew  her 
work-stand  to  my  side,  and  Betsey  Johnson  placed  a  tray  of  refreshments  upon  it. 
All  had  been  prepared  previous  to  my  arrival — the  buttered-muffin,  fruit-pie, 
sponge-cakes  and  current-jelly ;  and  the  tea — my  mother  made  it — I  knew  by  the 
first  taste.  I  could  tell  her  tea  from  that  of  a  thousand ;  there  was  a  peculiarly 
rich  flavor  to  it.  So  1  told  her  as  she  filled  a  cup  for  me,  and  added  just  the 
quantity  of  cream  and  sugar  she  knew  I  liked.  It  was  a  delightful  supper,  that 
on  my  mother's  work-table,  with  those  I  most  loved  smiling  about  me.  Every 
thing  bespoke  affectionate  attention.  Even  the  cup  I  was  drinking  from  was  of 
a  set  of  exquisite  China  sent  to  my  mother  from  Europe,  highly  prized  and  but 
seldom  used.    How  such  little  proofs  of  love  warm  the  heart ! 

What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  me  as  I  knelt  again  at  our  fiunily  altar, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  my  father  in  thanksgiving  that  the  absent  one  had  return- 
ed, that  the  family  band  was  again  unbroken !  Little  Martha  had  crept  to  my 
side  and  nestled  her  hand  into  mine.  When  tears  of  gratitude  and  unchecked 
delight  sprung  to  my  eyes,  the  dear  child  raised  her  face  to  mine  with  an 
expreasion  of  wonder,  and  pressed  her  rosy  lips  affectionately  to  my  hand,  think- 
in|r  I  wanted  comforting.  That  was  a  happy  evening;  I  shall  never  know  an- 
other soeh. 

AX  the  extremity  of  our  garden  was  a  grass  plat,  shaded  with  thickly  plant- 
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ed  peach-trtet.  They  wtre  in  fall  bearing,  and  on  the  second  daj  aiier  oor 
return  we  gathered  around  the  tea-table  spread  under  their  green  ahelier.  Tlie 
sun  was  sinking  slowly  to  his  nest  of  flamey[like  an  arch-angel  folding  his  robes 
of  glory  about  him  and  spreading  his  pinions,  shivering  with  priamatic  plumage, 
for  a  flight  from  heaven.  The  west  was  one  blaze  of  brilliants.  The  east,  cool, 
quiet  and  serene,  smiling  npon  the  jewelry  of  dew-drops  thrown  upon  the  mesr 
dows.  Blue  patches  of  sky  flickered  through  tlie  tree  tops  overshadowing  us,  u 
we  sat  with  the  shorn  grass  for  a  carpet,  the  thick  branches,  garlanded  with 
delicate  leaves,  drooping  about  us,  and  the  sunset  streaming  on  the  ripe  fniit, 
clustering  among  them  like  large  carbuncles  wreathed  with  a  profusion  of  stirring 
emeralds.  It  was  one  of  those  hours  and  seasons  that  charm  one  to  happiness  in 
■pite  of  circumstances,  and  most  delicious  was  our  enjoyment  of  it.  Mrs.  Bell 
and  her  grandaughter  joined  us  before  our  meal  was  over,  and  were  invited  to 
take  seats  at  the  table. 

"  How  delightful,"  exclaimed  Mary,  throwing  her  straw  bonnet  on  the  grasi, 
<'  Grandmother,  shall  X  help  yon  to  a  peach  ?"  She  sprung  into  a  chair,  and  thrust 
her  hand  up  into  the  green  branches,  pressing  her  slender  fingers  now  to  a  golden, 
and  then  to  a  crimson-cheeked  peach,  in  her  eagerness  to  secure  the  best  Sbe 
would  have  made  a  beautiful  picture  as  she  stood,  balancing  herself  on  the  tips  of 
her  slippers,  and  grasping  a  slender  branch  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  wan- 
dered amid  the  thick  foliage  in  search  of  the  ripest  fruit  Her  bishop  sleeve  bad 
broken  loose,  and  falling  batk  to  the  elbo\%  exposed  an  exquisitely  modelled  arm, 
glimmering  amid  the  green  leaves,  like  winter  snow  seen  in  the  branches  of  the 
evergreen.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Betsey  had  oshured  two  gentlemen 
through  the  garden  to  our  retreat  An  exclamation  from  one  of  our  party  warned 
Mary  of  their^approach  just  as  she  had  secured  her  mellow  prize.  With  a  bright 
blush  she  sprung  to  the  ground ;  but  the  sudden  motion  entangled  her  hair  with 
the  leaves,  and  drew  the  end  of  the  branch  after  her.  With  a  crimsoned  face  she 
was  striving  to  extricate  herself,  when  the  tallest  of  the  two  advanced  with  quiet 
gracefulness  and  releas-ed  her ;  then  apologizing  for  the  liberty,  he  tnrned  and 
was  introduced  to  us  as  Mr.  £dmund  Stone,  of . 

The  blood  which  was  just  ebbing  from  Mary's  face,  rushed  back  in  a  torrent  as 
she  heard  the  name  of  the  stranger.  It  was  a  familiar  one  ;  and  during  our  late 
school  term  we  had  too  oiUn  heard  it  coupled  with  accounts  of  wildnees  and  dis- 
sipation by  no  means  creditable  to  the  possessor.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and 
well  received  in  society.  This  we  knew ;  but  nothing  could  equal  our  surprise 
when  the  handsome  collegian,  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  was  identified 
with  the  superb  young  fellow  before  us,  whose  unostentatious  and  gentlemanly 
manners  were  letters-patent  in  themselves,  and  who  possessed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest faces  my  eyes  ever  dwelt  upon.  His  companion  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
residing  about  three  miles  from  us,  very  rich,  tolerably  good  looking,  and  a  very 
generous,  open-hearted  young  gentleman  ;  whom,  it  was  said,  almost  any  giri 
would  do  well  to  marry,  he  having  the  wherewithal  to  provide  an  establishment. 
The  gentlemen  were  seated*  and  joined  in  conversation  with  my  falher, 
who  was  acquainted  with  old  Judge  Stone,  the  father  of  our  visiter,  and  welcomed 
his  son  accordingly.  Mary  seated  herself  demurely  by  her  grandmother,  and 
proceeded  toj  divest  her  trophy  of  its  downy  coveringr-to  cut  it  up  and  sprinkle 
it  with  sugv  for  the  old  lady,  now  and  then  stealing  a  glance  at  the  stranger  fram 
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tinder  Ler  long  lashes,  and  blushing  when  she  foond  herself  detected.  Before 
we  returned  to  the  house  the  flowers  had  folded  themselves  to  repose,  a  shower 
of  glowing  stars  besprinkled  the  heavens,  the  leaves  stirred  heavily  under  their 
weight  of  dew,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  hill  lay  like  drapery  along  the  valley. 
The  last  hour  had  been  delightful.  My  father  bad  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
joung  gentleman,  who  bad  found  time  respectfully  to  join  him  in  his  opinions,  to 
drop  a  word  now  and  then  to  us,  and  to  pay  such  little  attentions  to  the  matrons 
as  elder  ladies  love  to  receive  from  young  gentlemen.  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  quiet  attentions  of  Mr.  Stone  had  in  one  short  hour  ingratiated  him  into  gene- 
ral favor  with  those,  who,  on  his  introduction,  had  certain  feelings  of  prejudice 
floating  in  their  minds,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  cordiality  with  which  my 
lather  shook  hands  with  him  on  his  departure.  Mrs.  Bell  rose  to  depart.  Mr. 
Nichols  carefully  folded  her  merino  about  her,  while  Mary  blushed  and  smiled  as 
she  clasped  her  gloved  fingers  over  the  offered  arm  of  Mr.  Stone. 

£arly  the  next  morning  Mary  came  dancing  into  my  room  with  a  face  full  of 
aalmation.  "  Oh,  Sarah,  I  have  something  so  pleasant  to  tell  you.  Nichols  has 
put  ap  at  the  tavern  for  a  week — he  is  to  overlook  the  workmen  on  his  farm  up 
the  valley.  Mr.  Stone  will  stay  with  him,  and  our  vacation  will  pass  delight- 
fully— Nichols  has  brought  bis  horses  and  flute,  and  we  shall  have  such  rides  and 
walks,  and  little  music  parties — will  it  not  be  beautiful  ?  Mr.  Stone  sketches  and 
sin^,  and  is  an  amateur -painter — there  is  nothing  in  the  world  he  can't  do — 
Nichols  told  grandmother  so  last  night.  But  you  don't  look  glad,  Sarah,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

"  Nothing — but  mamma  has  just  been  into  my  room,  and  requests  me  to  be  cau- 
tious and  enter  into  no  intimacies  with  Mr.  Stone." 
*'  Why  ?"  inquired  Mary  in  extreme  astonishment 
*-  Those  reports  we  heard  about  bis  college  life." 

''  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  them,"  interrupted  my  friend,  tapping  the  carpet 
impatiently  with  her  foot  and  gathering  her  red  lips  into  an  expression  of  anger. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  slander — it  is  only  because  he  is  handsomer  and  more  accom* 
pllshed  than  any  of  those  that  hate  him.  It  is  all  jealousy  and  ill-will,  I  know  it 
is — and  then  for  you  to  believe  them  when  he  spoke  so  well  of  you — it  is  ungrate- 
ful— indeed  it  is," — and  her  foot  resumed  its  dpuble-quick  time  with  new  spirit. 

Mary's  last  argument  bespoke  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart. 
As  she  said,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  species  of  ingratitude  in  thinking  ill  of  those 
who  express  themselves  favorably  about  us.  Now  I  always  did  abhor  ingratitude, 
and  of  coarse  began  to  think  with  Mary,  that  Mr.  Edmund  Stone  was  a  very  ill- 
naed  man,  only  because  he  was  superior  to  his  fellows.  Having  established  this 
opinion  on  the  solid  foundation  of  my  self  love  and  the  strong  judgment  of  six- 
teen, Mary  and  I  agreed  to  join  forces,  and  pursuade  my  mother  out  of  her  ob- 
jection to  our  being  civil  to  Mr.  Stone  while  he  remained  in  the  neighborhood. 
Unlike  some  stepmothers,  mine  never  could  say  no,  gracefully.  There  is  a  kind 
<^  disagreeable  hissing  sound  about  yes,  yet  it  is  a  v6ry  pleasant  little  monosylla- 
ble, and  sounded  particularly  agreeable  when  we  bribed  it  from  the  lips  of  my 
kind  parent  with  some  half  dozen  kisses,  an  infallible  argument  with  her,  and 
always  resorted  to  in  cases  of  difficulty.  That  aflernoon  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
party  round  Mrs.  Bell's  tea-table  ,  and  ten  days  from  that  time,  between  walks  at 
nuuise,  music  in  tlie  evening,  and  rides  each  day,  Mary  was  most  undoubtedly 
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T^Tj  mach  ioterafted  in  all  that  oonoanwd  Mr.  Edmund  Stone ;  who  had  exerted 
to  the  utmost  his  astonishing  powers  of  pleasing,  in  order  to  bring  ab6at  muh.  a 
consummation. 

It  is  strange— but  1  conid  not  belxere  in  the  nnceritj  of  Mr.  Stone's  attaeb. 
ment  to  my  sweet  friend.  There  was  something  too  insinuating,  too  artificial  ia  fail 
manner.  It  seemed  nnmingled  with  the  true  strength  and  puritj  of  feeling,  which 
the  loTC  of  a  girl  like  Mary  should  have  called  forth.  While  her  whole  soul  went 
out  to  meet  his  with  the  trust  of  woman's  love,  I  could  sometimes  detect  an  ex- 
pression of  absence  and  weariness  in  hb  face,  as  if  he  had  imposed  upon,  himself 
a  task,  which  being  accomplished  had  left  him  time  to  repose  upon  his  lauieb. 
However,  these  indications  of  weariness  but  seldom  appeared. 

The  week  which  Nichols  proposed  passing  in  our  Tillage  had  been  lengtiiened 
into  three,  and  still  Mr.  Stone  remained  with  him.  No  direct  explanation  bad 
passed  between  him  and  mj  friend,  yet  he  was  evidently  desirous  of  giving  ns  afl 
a  conyiction  of  his  attachment.  I  cannot  explain  how  it  was,  but  still  there  was 
something  unsatisfactory  in  his  conduct,  which  excited  a  vague  oneasineas  in  my 
mind — a  suspicion  of  his  character  and  intentions  for  which  I  could  give  no  rea> 
son  satisfactory  to  myself,  yet  which  increased  upon  me  daily. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  for  a  ride,  and  in  excellent  spirite  we  galloped  down 
the  valley,  on  our  way  to  a  romantic  fall  of  water  some  five  miles  up  the  Hooaa^ 
tonic,  into  which  river  our  valley-stream  emptied  itself.  I  and  my  fiery  little 
horse  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  while  Mary  and  her  lover  led. 
the  way.  He  was  a  capital  rider,  managing  his  horse  with  an  ease  and  dexteri- 
ty I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  sitting  on  him  like  a  monarch.  Mary  too— 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  creature  on  horse-back.  Hers  was  not  simply 
the  grace  of  a  slender  waist  and  tell  form,  set  off  by  a  close  habit  and  Kemble 
cap ;  but  a  pliancy  of  limb  and  action,  harmonizing  with  the  motion  ui  the 
horse,  and  as  it  were  incorporating  the  rider  with  the  animal,  leaving  her  fiee  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  healthy  and  spirit-stirring  exercise. 

The  falls  were  magnificent.  The  whole  body  of  water  came  leaping  and  nar- 
ing  like  a  hungry  lion  through  a  chasm  in  the  rocks  to  their  bed  below,  cutting 
their  way  through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  with  rocks  piled  on  rocks  for  a  barx^r,  and 
tell  pines  rooted  among  them  towering  to  the  horizon,  and  shaking  their  dark 
foliage  to  the  sky.  It  was  a  place  to  worship  in.  There  was  the  altar  of  living 
rock,  and  there  nature  was  pealing  her  solemn  anthem  forever  among  the  faiSs. 
Were  it  possible  for  me  to  have  a  friend  who  said  in  her  heart,  <  There  is  no  God,* 
I  would  teke  her  there  amid  Jehovah's  magnificent  handy  work ;  and  iF  her  soul 
were  not  bowed,  and  her  unbelief  rooted  up,  then  would  I  forsake  her  as  utteriy 
unworthy.  We  were  placed  on  our  horses  and  left  the  falls  with  chastened  feel- 
ings. For  several  miles  the  river  was  hedged  in  with  high  broken  hills.  AJong 
the  face  of  one  the  road  was  cut,  sometimes  running  along  the  base  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  and  at  others  taking  a  sweep  back  of  some  projecting  rock  and 
winding  up  the  brow  of  the  declivity.  Unconsciously  Mr.  Nichols  and  myseH* 
had  passed  our  companions.  We  paused  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  like  the  one 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up.  We  had  walclied 
sometime,  when  tHey  came  in  sight,  riding  gaily  forward.  There  was  an  air  of 
excitement  and  triumph  in  the  gentleman  which  I  had  not  before  witnessed.  I 
looked  at  Mary.    Her  cheeks  were  in  a  glow  that  might  be  frmn  exennae ;  but 
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lier  eyes — there  wu  a  Bofl  contented  expression  sleeping  in  their  blue  depths  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  declaration  had  been  made.  They  touched  their 
liorses  and  gall<^d  past  us  up  the  hill.  I  have  said  the  road  was  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  sleep  declivity.  Here  a  precipice  of  thirty  or  fprty  feet  high  was  washed  by 
the  riTex,  the  road  wound  over  it  which  our  companions  had  taken,  urging  their 
hciifles  at  an  imprudent  speed.  Just  at  the  highest  and  narrowest  point  of  the 
road  a  blasted  tree  projected  its  leafless  limbs  over  the  highway.  Mary's  horse 
took  Iri^ht  and  ran  back  several  paces,  while  that  of  her  attendant  prevented  him 
xenderin^  her  any  assistance  by  leaping  suddenly  forward.  Mary  though  a  good 
liorse-womany  lost  her  presence  of  mind }  and  instead  of  loosening,  tightened  her 
Teia.  The  vexed  animal  reared,  gave  a  fearful  plunge  and  threw  her  headlong  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  frightened  horse  plunged  down  the  hill  with 
the  bridle  dangling  about  his  head,  and  was  secured  by  Mr.  Nichols.  I  rode  for- 
irazd  aa  soon  as  my  fright  would  permit.  Stone  had  dismounted,  and  kneeling  on 
one  knee  was  supporting  the  fainting  girl.  I  thought  she  was  dead,  her  face 
looked  BO  like  marble  as  it  lay  on  the  bosom  of  her  lover.  There  was  a  lifelese 
look  in  the  hand  which  fell  loose  and  nerveless  to  the  ground,  where  her  whip 
had  fallen,  and  a  death-like  expression  about  her  whole  person.  I  scarce  remem- 
ber how  I  dismounted ',  but  I  went  to  her  with  seeming  calmness — so  I  was  told 
afterward — and  drawing  off  her  gloves  chafed  her  cold  hands.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  life,  and  almost  desperate  with  apprehension  1  threw  my  handker' 
chier  to  f^icholsy  requesting  him  to  saturate  it  with  water ;  then  1  proceeded  to 
untie  her  cap.  In  doing  so  I  was  obliged  to  raise  her  hand  from  its  resting  place* 
It  fell  back,  pale  and  liieless,  half  buried  in  the  mass  of  loosened  hair  falling  over 
the  boeom  and  shoulders  of  her  lover.  Nichols  returned  with  the  dripping  hand" 
kerchief  with  which  I  sprinkled  my  poor  friend's  face.  A  moment,  and  the 
brown  laehes  sweeping  her  cheeks,  mooved  almost  imperceptibly.  The  color 
came  faintly  to  her  lips,  and  half  weeping  with  joy  I  saw  her  sweet  eyes 
once  more  unclose.  She  gave  a  bewildered  look  about — then,  as  if  just  remem- 
hering  her  escape  from  death,  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  back  sobbing,  to  her  former 
restini^  place. 

Mary  was  lying,  as  I  have  described,  with  her  arm  falling  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  lover,  and  his  face  bent  to  hers  with  an  expression  of  deep  solicitude,  when 
the  tramp  of  hoofs  was  heard  ascending  the  hill,  and  two  females  on  horse-back 
tnmed  a  projecting  point  in  the  road,  and,  with  evident  astonishment,  drew  up 
within  a  few  paces  of  us.  The  first,  was  a  tall,  hard  featured  woman,  with  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  her  except  an  ill-setting  habit  and  odd-looking  bonnet.  The 
o<her  ivore  a  short  habit  with  a  little  Leghorn  gypsy,  the  pink  lining  giving  a 
lush  to  cheeks,  otherwise  too  pale  for  beauty.  Her  dark  hair  was  parted  over 
a  hig'h  white  forehead,  and  her  eyes,  dark  and  passionate,  gave  an  intellectual  ex- 
pvetfsion  to  her  face,  not  marred  by  slight  touches  of  pride  about  the  mouth.  The 
padden  carbing  of  her  horse  was  not  the  effect  of  surprise  only ;  a  strange  brill- 
iMDcy  came  into  her  eyes,  and  though  her  cheeks  could  not  well  become  paler, 
brr  lip0  torned  perfectly  colorless. 

;  Stone,  whose  face  was  bent  as  he  whispered  words  of  soothing  and  tenderness 
\m  my  friend,  had  not  at  first  noticeu  the  arrival  of  the  strangers;  but  on  raising 
lie  head  he  encountered  the  black  eyes  and  pale  face  of  the  younger  girl.  With. 
^ quick  start  he  half  sprung  to  his  feet,  with  a  force  that  would  have  thrown. 
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Marj  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  woand  her  arm  aboat  hia  neck  in  luddea 
fright.  Almost  nxdely  he  throat  her  arm  away  and  left  her  unsupported,  thoagk 
she  had  scarcely  strength  to  stand.  Womanly  resentment  came  to  her  aid,  and 
with  a  compressed  lip  she  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  looking  with  astonishment, 
first  on  her  lover,  and  then  on  the  strange  girl  thus  abruptly  added  to  oar  paitj. 
Stone  immediately  recovered  his  composure,  and  with  his  own  peculiar  grace,  vai 
advancing  toward  them,  when  the  elder  lady  exclaimed  '<Is  it  possible  ? — ^Mr. 
Stone,  can  this  be  you  ? — Indeed  you  are  pleasantly  employed  ;*'  and  she  cast  a 
supercilious  glance  at  Mary. 

*<Not  so  very  agreeably  as  you  may  suppose,*'  replied  the  gentleman  with  a 
quiet  smile.  <*The  young  lady  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  but  narrowly  ei- 
caped  being  dashed  over  the  precipice.    But  permit  me  to  introduce  you.'* 

Our  names  were  mentioned,  the  strangers  bowed  stiffly  in  their  saddles,  and 
we  returned  their  haughty  greeting  with  scarcely  perceptible  courtesies.  In  truth, 
we  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  bearing  of  our  new  companions,  and  heatii 
with  smothered  indignation,  the  proposal  of  the  talking  lady  to  join  our  party  on 
its  return. 

There  was  a  public  house  about  a  mile  down  the  river,  near  a  toll-bridge,  whiek 
tlivided  our  town  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Stone  resided,  and  from  whence  the 
strange  ladies  had  come  on  a  morning  ride.  It  was  arranged  that  I  ahonld  ex- 
change horses  with  Mary,  who  expressed  herself  able  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
bridge-tavern,  where  we  were  to  dine.  Mr.  Stone  and  the  elder  stranger,  kept 
up  a  broken  conversation  uninterrupted  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  till  we  came  to 
our  halting  place.  Mary  had  suffered  so  much  from  fright  and  the  shock,  of  her 
iUl,  that  she  could  scarcely  walk  into  the  house.  I  went  with  her  directly  to  a 
chamber,  and  having  composed  her  on  the  bed,  darkened  the  rooms  and  watched 
by  her  till  she  sunk  into  a  heavy  slumber.  1  had  been  sitting  sometime  by  mj 
sleeping  friend  when  the  time  began  to  drag  heavily  with  me.  There  were  no 
books  in  the  room ;  and  with  a  noiseless  step  I  stole  into  the  garden.  It  was  a 
small  enclosure  full  of  vegetables.  At  its  extremity  was  a  low  board  fence,  run- 
ning along  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  hill,  scattered  over  with  detached  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  underwood.  Being  attracted  by  some  scar- 
let berries  growing  in  the  clefl  of  a  rock  near  by,  1  opened  a  rude  gate  that  kd 
from  the  garden,  and  clambered  up  the  steep.  I  was  just  bending  over  a  project- 
ing fragment  of  rock,  to  secure  my  prize,  when  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps startled  me,  and  I  drew  back  with  a  foolish  dread  of  being  seen.  The  in- 
truders proved  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Stone  and  the  beautiful  young  stranger. 
They  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  just  where  I  had  a  full  view  of  their  feces. 
That  of  the  gentleman,  bore  an  artificial  look  of  hardness,  as  if  he  had  wound 
himself  up  to  go  through  with  a  disagreeable  scene,  which  he  would  gladly  have 
avoided,  yet  beneath  all  could  be  detected  the  stirring  of  a  spirit  ill  at  ease.  The 
lady  walked  by  his  side  with  a  tremulous  and  uneven  step.  When  she  paused  and 
placed  her  trembling  hand  on  his  arm,  her  pale  regular  features  were  strongly  ag- 
itated with  intensity  of  feeling.  All  the  high  pride  which  seemed  a  part  t^  her 
nature  was  swept  away,  and  the  next  moment  her  features  were  subdued  into  the 
meekness  of  an  infant's.  The  young  man  turned  toward  her  haughtily,  as  one 
who  expects  to  receive,  or  would  give  reproaches ;  but  when  he  met  her  look. 
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hiji  ieatfues  relapsed,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  faer  with  an  expression 
of  tenderness.  It  was  bat  for  a  moment.  His  lip  onrled  slightly  as  he  said  in  a 
cold  constrained  Toice, 

''Well  Eleanor,  what  wonid  you  say  to  me  ?" 

"I  would  ask,"  replied  the  girl  in  a  broken  Toice,  "whj  yon  left  home  so  sud- 
denly, and  how  it  happens  that  I  meet  you  here  and  thus  V* 

Stone  looked  on  her  with  a  strange  bitterness  in  his  face.  <<Toa  wish  to  know 
why  I  left  my  home,"  he  said.  "I  will  tell  yon.  I  found  myself  a  suspected  and 
traduced  man,  slandered  by  my  efiemies,  suspected  by  my  firiends,  even  by  you, 
you  in  whom  I  had  garnered  up  my  heart,  as  a  gambler  and  a  seducer  of  inno- 
cencse.  Such,  my  adversaries  said  I  was,  and  such  you,  who  professed  to  love 
nte,  thought  me  to  be.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me — ^you  have  forced  this  interview 
upon  me — I  sought  it  not." 

''Do  not  speak  so  harshly,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,"  interrupted  the  agitated  girl. 
'*I  did  you  injustice,  X  feel  I  did.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  seek  this  conversation, 
bat  our  meeting  was  so  sudden,  and  to  me  so  painful."' 

"Sudden !"  exclaimed  the  young  man  angrily,  "and  do  yon  pretend  to  say  that 
yon  did  not  know  of  our  intended  excursion  to  the  falls,  and  arrange  with  that 
impudent  friend  of  yours  to  intsrcept  us  as  you  did .'" 

''Yon  cannot  believe  so  meanly  of  me,"  replied  the  lady  proudly. 

"  Well,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  accident  or  design  brings  us  together— 
for  in  either  case  the  meeting  can  never  be  repeated." 

The  gill  turned  deadly  pale ;  but  she  checked  her  anguish  bravely,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. ''Eleanor,  after  what  has  passed  1  need  not  say  I  loved  you.  The  great- 
est proof  man  can  give  to  woman,  I  gave  to  you.  1  could  have  chosen  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  in  the  State.  Tou  know  that  I  do  not  boast  in 
■aying  this.  White  hands,  warm  hearts,  and  well  filled  coffers,  waited  my  ac- 
ceptance. But  I  neglected  them  all  for  you,  pennyless  as  you  were.  I  too  was 
rich  in  nothing  but  a  profession.  Yet  I  would  have  died  rather  than  you  should 
have  wanted  a  luxury.  How  was  my  devotion  returned  ?  With  pride  and  sus- 
picion on  your  part — with  cold  looks,  and  still  colder  words  on  the  part  of  your 
parents.  The  word  of  a  few  gossiping  old  women  and  talkative  girls  was  taken 
in  preference  to  mine ;  and  I  found  myself  condemned  where  1  expected  perfect 
trust.  I  broke  the  engagement  between  us,  and  left  my  home  in  bitterness  of 
heart.    Now,  Eleanor,  I  meet  you  an  engaged  man." 

His  voice  had  been  growing  softer  and  more  tender,  till  the  last  words  were  al- 
most indistinct  from  conflicting  feelings ;  but  they  had  reached  the  poor  girl's 
heart.  For  an  instant  she  gazed  wildly  in  his  face,  then  suddenly  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  she  sunk  to  the  ground  utterly  helpless. 

The  young  man  bent  over  her  for  a  moment  grasping  her  hand  in  his,  while 
every  feature  stirred  with  acute  anguish.  «Ob,  how  I  have  deceived  myself!" 
he  exclaimed  passionately— "It  was  only  her  stubborn  pride— «he  did  not  believe 
them — would  she  lie  thus  lifeless  before  me,  if  she  had  ? — yet  in  my  rash  anger 
I  have  cast  her  off  forever— sacrificed  her  and  myself.  One  hour,  but  one  hour 
earlier,  and  all  would  have  been  well." 

He  stood  a  moment,  like  one  distracted  over  her ;  and  then  running  to  a  spring 
that  gushed  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  he  dashed  some  of  the  water  over  her  face. 
46 
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and  the  moment  ehe  gave  Bymptoms  of  returning  life,  left  her  abmptlj,  and  hi§- 
tened  with  a  (iistorbed  air  toward  the  hoaie. 

It  was  Mveral  minotes  before  consciousnesB  returned  to  the  fainting  girL  Fi- 
nally,  she  opened  her  eyes,  but  remained  lying  on  the  graas  as  if  from  inability 
to  moTe.  At  lengthy  she  feebly  aioBe,  and  seating  herself  on  the  fragment  of  a 
rock,  sat  for  seTeral  minutea  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  ejea  fix- 
ed on  the  grass  like  one  stupified ;  then  suddenly  pressing  her  hands  OTer  her 
eyes,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  after  indulging  in  them  awhile,  retom- 
ed  to  the  house,  leaving  me  scarcely  less  agitated  with  the  affiscting  scene  I  had 
imitttentionaUy  witnessed. 

I  returned  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Mary.  She  was  still  sleeping  with  one 
hand  falling  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  the  other  lying  in  beautiful  relief,  en 
the  blue  worsted  quilt.  Her  habit  was  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  and  just  betrayed 
the  graceful  curve  of  a  white  neck,  rising  and  falling  with  her  gentle  re^»iia- 
tion.  She  was  dreaming ;  I  knew  it  by  the  soft  smile  stealing  over  her  laoe  and 
gathering  about  her  mouth  in  a  swarm  of  almost  imperceptible  dimples.  How 
my  heart  ached  when  I  knew  that  dream  of  first  love  must  soon  fade  away  foiev- 
er !  How  beautiful  is  that  vision  which  floats  over  and  mingles  with  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  and  then  goes  to  span  the  horizon  of  the  past,  brilliant  and  nnat- 
tainable  as  the  bow  of  promise — yet  like  the  golden  cup  at  its  foot,  which  chil- 
dren dream  of,  ever  and  ever  eluding  a  second  grasp !  How  beautiful  it  is  ! — 
but  oh,  how  soon  the  clouds  of  life  come  up  and  drive  it  into  the  things  that  wese. 

The  tramp  of  horses  drew  me  to  a  window.  Nichols  and  Stone  were  standing 
ready  to  assist  the  strange  ladies  to  mount.  The  latter  trembled  like  an  aspea 
as  he  raised  the  slight  form  of  Eleanor  to  the  saddle.  He  did  not  look  in  her 
Ikce,  but  placed  the  bridle  in  her  hand  and  drew  back  as  if  afraid  t9  trust  him- 
self near  her.  The  elder  lady  placed  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  the  gallant  Mr. 
Nichols;  and  springing  hastily  to  the  saddle,  made  her  adieus  and  gallope<fo£ 
Eleanor  followed  mechanically.  When  she  came  to  the  bridge  she  checked  ber 
horse,  cast  one  long  bewildered  look  behind,  and  then  urged  her  horse  onward  at 
a  dangerous  pace. 

Stone  remained  gazing  after  them  until  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  sight 

''They  are  neighbors  of  yours  it  seems,**  said  Nichols  carelessly. 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,**  was  the  absent  reply. 

''Believe !  why  faith.  Stone,  I  should  think  you  might  know  by  this  time.  Bat 
tell  me  how  far  hence  do  they  live  ?  We  will  ride  over  and  visit  them  to-morrow 
— the  good  natored  one  invited  me.'* 

"They  live  near  my  father's,*'  replied  Stone  abruptly.  "But  come  let  us  go  ia 
to  dinner,'*  and  with  unnatural  animation  he  put  his  arm  through  that  of  Nich- 
ols and  hurried  him  into  the  house. 

I  awoke  Mary,  and  we  descended  to  the  table.  Stone  was  in  extravagant  spir- 
its, called  for  wine,  drank  glass  after  glass,  and  rode  home  apparently  one  of  the 
happiest  fellows  in  creation.  All  were  deceived  except  myself.  I  had  been  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

I  could  not  mention  what  I  had  seen  to  Mary  that  night,  when  she  was  so  full 
of  enjoyment;  but  the  next  morning  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bell's.  Maiy  was  in  hes 
chamber  seated  by  a  window,  opening  to  the  meadow.     I  had  never  seen  her 
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look  more  happy  or  beautifal.  She  received  me  with  a  glad  Bmile,  but  did  not 
riae.  I  drew  my  chair  to  her  side,  and  in  a  few  words  described  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed  at  the  bridge-tavern.  She  did  not  utter  a  word  daring  my  rapid  nar- 
rative. After  the  first  look  of  startled  surprise,  she  turned  away  and  shaded  her 
face  with  her  hand ;  but  I  could  see  the  color  fading  gradually  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheek  next  me,  till  it  was  lefl  pale  as  marble*  1  had  scarcely  finished, 
when  a  quick  step  and  light  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

''It  is  his  knock,"  said  Mary,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  turning  a  face  toward  me  like 
that  of  a  beautiful  corpse,  <'he  is  coming  to  make  arrangements  with  grandmother 
— I  will  see  him,"  and  she  walked  unsteadily  to  the  door. 

For  a  moment  she  leaned  against  the  frame  gathering  strength,  and  then  went 
down.  A  hidf  hour  passed.  Then  the  outer  door  opened  suddenly,  and  I  saw 
Stone  pass  through  the  yard  in  evident  perturbation  and  turn  into  the  meadow- 
path.  The  next  moment  Mary  entered.  Her  face  was  pallid  as  before,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  anguish  about  the  eyes  that  I  had  never  witnessed  in  a  ha- 
man  being. 

*'He  has  gone,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  calmness,  ''gone  home  to  her — now' 
Sarah,  let  me  thank  you,  and  then  leave  me.  Do  not  think  ill  of  it — I  must  be 
alone^  or  I  shall  die ;"  and  wringing  my  hand,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 
I  leil  the  room  without  speaking,  and  departed  from  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Mrs.  Bell  was  in  the  garden  tying  up  her  flowers,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
great  sacrifice  her  grandaughter  had  made.  "  Why  did  Mr.  Stone  go  away  so 
suddenly  ?  I  was  just  soming  in  to  see  him,"  said  the  old  woman  good  nature^ly 
as  I  passed  her.  "  He  is  about  to  return  home,"  I  replied  with  an  effort,  "  and 
he  could  not  spend  the  morning  with  us."  "  Dear,  how  lonely  Mary  and  you 
will  be,  I  shall  quite  miss  him  myself,"  and  the  philosophical  old  lady  busied  her- 
self again  with  a  bunch  of  mangolds  she  had  found  trailing  along  the  path. 
I  tiiraed  away,  thinking  how  little  we  know  of  what  is  passing  the  hearts  of  our 
nearest  friends. 

Three  weeks  after  our  return  to  school,  Mary  and  myself  were  getting  our  les- 
sons in  the  little  room  we  jointly  occupied,  when  a  couple  of  parcels  from  the 
country,  were  brought  to  us.  I  eagerly  tore  mine  open.  It  contained  a  pretty 
pair  of  white  gloves,  wedding  favors,  and  a  card  on  which  was  engraved  ''Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  Stone."  I  looked  at  Mary.  The  gloves  had  fallen  from 
her  hands,  while  she  held  up  the  card  and  was  gazing  intently  upon  it.  Thus 
she  remained  for  a  moment ;  then  with  quivering  lips  and  unsteady  hands,  she 
took  up  the  gloves,  folded  the  card  in  them,  and  placed  them  in  her  bureau. 
When  she  turned  to  me  again,  the  tears  were  quenched  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
set  firmly  together.  It  would  not  do.  She  was  too  young— too  unused  to  a  heart- 
struggle,  and  with  a  hysterical  sob,  she  fell  into  her  chair,  folded  her  atms  on  the 
table,  and  letting  her  face  drop  upon  them  wept  bitterly.  Afler  the  first  burst  of 
grief  had  subsided,  she  raised  her  head,  put  her  arm  about  my  neck  as  1  bent  over 
faer^  and  trying  to  smile,  whispered,  you  shall  never  ses  me  thiu  again.  I  nev- 
er did.  E»- 
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(Foi  Ua  PortUnd  Mafatiae.] 
WHAT  10  IT  TO  BB  COUBATf 

What  is  it  to  be  gteat?    How  Tain  to  ask, 
With  the  eye  fix*d  on  earth,  while  busy  man 
Sweeps  the  broad  surface,  mid  its  ocean  noise  I 
Come  hither,  under  the  deep  night,  and  stand 
Upon  this  tower,  when  the  wide  city  sleeps, 
And  a  TSst  stilness  broods  upon  the  air. 
Then  look  aboye,  where  the  brif  bt  band  of  stars 
Treads  to  its  noble  music,  and  the  moon 
Rides  on  iti  silent  wheel  the  xmfathom*d  skj— 
Look  at  the  mighty  sear— and  hear  the  Toice, 
The  same  it  utter*d  when  the  world  was  made. 
And  the  great  waters  fiK>m  the  hand  of  God 
Were  pour'd  into  its  deeps. 

These  are  the  works 
That  tell  you  what  is  Greatness— and  oppress 
The  spirit,  as  it  reads  it— these  the  lines 
That  fade  not,  written  on  the  wave  and  sky. 
In  characters  of  light  ineffable ! 

And  who  is  Great?    Alas-^he  teemmg  earth 
Has  seen  but  Oirs.    The  lowly  Bethlehem 
Shadow'd  his  iniknt  brow — ^the  manger,  there, 
Pillow'd  his  infant  head.    Tet  who,  like  Him, 
Has  come  from  palaces,  and  walked  the  land. 
With  such  a  crown  upon  his  golden  hair? 
Is  Greatness  from  the  glory  of  our  sires  ? 
Or  the  emblazon'd  page  of  heraldry — 
Bis  Father  was  the  God  of  all  the  ear&; 
fits  generation  from  Eternity ! 
Is  it  from  Life— or  life's  great  deeds,  that  stir 
The  heart  to  admiration — prayers — and  tears  \ 
His  was  a  Lift  devoted  to  the  world — 
A  Life  that  battled  with  eternal  Deaih. 
Is  it  from  Glory  ?    Bis  was  that  of  good- 
Net  marshaird  by  the  clarion  and  the  trump. 
But  by  the  silent  Gratitude  of  Earth. 
Is  it  from  Eloquence  ?    Jits  wondrous  lips 
Stirr'd  the  great  elements — and  mount  and  sea 
Trembled  before  his  words— and  wind  and  storm 
Sank  at  that  magic  utterance—"  Be  stiU" 
He  spake— and  thrones  before  his  startling  voice. 
And  kings  who  fill'd  them,  in  their  robes  and  crowns. 
Shook  like  an  aspen  in  the  coming  storm. 
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In  it  flrom  Power?    His  loeptre  was  o*er  all, 
And  the  wide  world  bow'd  to  his  lifted  hand. 
Is  it  from  lofly  Love — ^that  love  for  Man, 
That  dares  the  tempest  of  a  madden'd  earth— 
The  malediction  of  the  human  heart, 
For  which  it  bows  it  to  the  sepulchre ! 
Hit  was  the  great  philanthropy  of  God ! 
Alone  He  trod  the  wine-press — and  alone, 
In  red  Grethsemane  He  bow*d  and  bled 
Great  drops  of  agony — and  cleansed  the  world  ! 

Then  go— Earth  knows  no  Greatness  bat  the  Soul's; 

No  Great  one  but  the  Good;  and  when  ye  ask 

Who  bore  the  noblest  front  of  royalty, 

And  who  the  noblest  crown — I  tell  you  He, 

Whose  brow  was  first  unveil'd  in  Bethlehem, 

And  vell'd,  at  last,  in  thorns,  on  Calvary !  M. 


(For  the  Portland  MftfiitiDt.] 
KOTHBRIi  AVD    DAUOHTBRS. 

Young  mother,  I  have  been  watching  yon,  seated  there  so  full  of 
happiness,  with  your  first-born  infant  sleeping  on  your  lap.  What 
a  new  and  delightful  world  of  feeling  is  open  to  you  !  Were  you, 
until  now,  aware  of  the  strong  and  delicious  sensations,  welling  up 
their  sweetness  in  your  heart  ?  Do  you  not  feel  ennobled,  exalted  ? 
Is  there  not  a  dignity  in  your  feelings,  a  respectability  in  your  sta- 
tion, that  you  never  dreamed  of  before  ?  I  know  there  is.  Often 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  are  you  awakened  from  pleasant  dreams, 
by  a  touch  of  that  little  hand,  by  a  murmur  of  that  baby  voice. 
Your  heart  swells  with  the  overflowing  of  your  tenderness,  and  hap- 
piness is  stirring  within  you  like  a  pulse,  as  you  whisper  words  of 
endearment  over  the  unconscious  infant,  and  thank  God  that  you  are 
a  mother.  When  the  eyes  of  that  loved  one,  the  partner  of  your 
treasure,  is  upon  you,  how  your  proud  heart  exults  with  the  thought, 
that  God  has  entrusted  to  you,  a  gem  from  his  treasure-house  of 
glory,  a  bud  ready  to  expand  for  eternity  !  Young  mother,  you  are 
a  happy  creature  now,  in  the  spring-tide  of  life,  revelling  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  fresh  and  delicious  feelings  of  maternity.  In  your 
dreams  of  the  future,  your  imagination  is  busy,  weaving  the  golden 
web  of  hope  around  that  little  one,  and  perhaps  forming  vague  and 
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unfinished  anticipations,  which,  if  realized,  would  be  calling  down 
ruin  on  the  child  you  would  bless.  It  is  almost  cruel  to  disturb  your 
happiness ;  but  how  would  the  proud  and  ambitious  feelings  swarm- 
ing in  your  bosom  be  chastened  if  you  thought !  Now  you  are  all 
feeling,  full  of  warm,  undigested  wishes.  You  feel  that  you  are 
happy,  scarcely  knowing  why,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  awful 
responsibility  a  just  and  wise  God  has  sent  with  that  beautiful 
daughter,  now  waking  and  smiling  in  your  face. 

If  you  have  schooled  your  feelings,  and  justly  appreciated  the  da- 
ties  of  a  mother,  you  must  be  aware  that  on  you,  in  a  great  degree, 
depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  that  child.  A  blessing  or  a 
curse  rests  on  your  lips  as  you  caress  her.  The  very  feelings  per- 
vading your  heart,  blissful  as  they  now  are,  if  unsubmitted  to  the 
control  of  judgment,  may  yet  become  an  injury  to  her,  by  their  un- 
disciplined warmth.  You  are  to  watch  the  opening  of  the  tender 
flower,  leaf  by  leaf, — to  strengthen  it  by  the  dew  of  tenderness,  and 
the  sunshine  of  a  mother's  smile, — ^to  watch  that  no  worm  enters  its 
bosom  to  gain  strength  and  tarnish  its  bloom — ^to  see  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  is  kept  pure  and  unpolluted  by  a  sin- 
gle base  thought.  On  you  depends  the  good  or  evil  that  may  attend 
that  child.  You  look  on  me  as  if  you  had  never  considered  your 
fearful  station  before.  Tears  are  brimming  your  fond  eyes  as  they 
droop  again  to  the  infant.  You  would  willingly  throw  off  a  share 
of  the  vast  responsibility,  for  you  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed  fear- 
ful. On  the  father  perhaps  you  will  say  devolves  a  great  portion  of 
the  trust.  You  are  wrong.  What  does  the  father  know  of  his 
child  ?  What  time  has  he  to  search  and  understand  its  nature,  dur- 
ing the  period  when  first  and  lasting  principles  are  forming  in  the 
infant  mind  ?  The  child  to  him  is  what  it  was  to  you  a  few 
moments  since,  a  creature  added  to  his  comforts — a  beautiful  casket 
for  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  to  centre  in.  But  the  busy  occupa- 
tions of  life  will  prevent  him  from  marking  the  trifling  developements 
of  the  heart,  which  the  discerning  and  kind  mother  is  gathering  up 
continually,  and  checking  or  encouraging,  as  she  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  great  man,  or  of  a  delicate  and  good  woman.  Again  I  say,  from 
the  birth  till  the  time  that  the  mind  is  moulded  into  a  good  or  evil 
form,  it  remains  under  the  control  of  the  mother ;  and  wo  be  to  her  if 
she  neglect  the  awful  trust,  for  most  surely  will  she  reap  the  reward 
of  her  carelessness. 
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With  the  beautiful  web  your  fancy  has  been  weaving,  are  there  no 
threads  of  ambition  entangled  ? — no  hopes  of  aggrandizement  aris- 
ing from  selfish  feelings  in  your  heart  ?     Do  you  not  hope  to  see 
yourself  perpetuated,  your  beauty  renewed,  your  name  exalted  by 
your  offspring  ?  Your  cheek  was  flushed,  a  moment  since,  with  the 
glowing  crimson  of  a  proud  desire.     You  were  thinking,  perchance, 
that  the  dangerous  gift  of  beauty  might  be  given  your  child.     I 
could  wish  it  also,  were  I  sure  you  would  firmly  do  your  duty  by  it, 
unchecked  by  the  selfish  exultation,  some  mothers  feel  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  beautiful  daughter.     To  a  well  regulated  mind,  beauty 
is  a  blessing ;  to  an  ill-disciplined  one,  a  curse.     If  personal  endow- 
ments are  freely  bestowed  on  a  daughter,  the  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities of  a  mother  are  doubled.     She  must  be  in  perpetual  watchful- 
ness that  no  seeds  of  vanity  are  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  infant 
beaoty,  either  by  her  own  imprudent  praise,  or  the  thoughtless 
flattery  of  friends.     Too  often  is  it  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
heart  of  a  mother  is  by  commending  the  personal  beauty  of  her  ofi*- 
spring.     No  matter,  though  the  poison  of  vanity  be  instilled  into 
the  infant  mind  while  the  honeyed  word  of  praise  lies  like  incense 
on  the  heart  of  the  mother.     What  does  an  infant  know  of  our 
conversation  ?     <  Praise  cannot  harm  it  till  it  is  old  enough  to  under- 
stand'.    This  has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  even  when  the 
eye  of  the  supposed  inattentive  child  was  radiant  with  pleased  van- 
ity, and  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  beauty  has  been  made 
never  to  be  eradicated.     Thus  will  the  imprudent  mother  case  up 
in  selfishness  the  heart  of  her  child,  feeding  it  with  unwholesome 
ideas  of  its  importance,  until   admiration  becomes  a  portion  of  its 
infant  desires,  and  personal  beauty  is  thought  the  only  good  worth 
praying  for. 

If  your  wish  is  granted,  and  that  child  rises  up  among  the  beauti- 
ful of  the  earth,  guard  her  as  you  would  the  fruits  of  paradise, — 
watch  without  ceasing,  that  the  mind  within  may  become  as  perfect 
in  its  strength  as  the  form  is  in  its  loveliness.  If  you  neglect  to  do 
this,  and  allow  flaws  and  scratches  to  mar  the  gem,  while  the  casket 
is  perfect  in  its  workmanship,  it  were  better  that  you  had  remained 
childless ;  or  that  death  had  taken  your  treasure  from  you  before 
your  heart-strings  were  wrung  by  the  pampered  pride  and  selfish 
anogance  of  one  you  will  have  raised  up  to  despise  you  in  the  au- 
tumn of  your  life. 
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It  might  have  been  that  jon  were  thinking  of  a  higher,  brighter, 
more  divine  endowment,  that  of  genius.  Yon  have  folded  the  child 
to  your  bo8om,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she,  bj  the  foite 
of  a  powerful  intellect  may  render  your  family  honorable  and  your 
name  immortal.  The  very  thought  has  kindled  a  brightness  in 
your  eye,  which  even  the  name  of  beauty  failed  to  light.  It  if 
a  great  and  glorious  endowment, — ^the  brightest  from  heayen's  treas- 
ure-house— that  you  would  ask  for  your  child.  But  stay ! — tie 
you  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  your  offspring  on  the  altar  of 
your  own  ambition  ?  How  little — how  very  little — can  yon,  who 
have  rested  always  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  quiet,  know  of  the 
evils  entailed  upon  the  female  possessing  brilliant  intellectual  quali- 
ties ?  True — ^tbe  flowers  of  admiration  cluster  in  the  pathway  of  her 
destiny ;  but  among  them  are  the  thorns  of  criticism,  and  under 
their  shadow  the  serpent  of  envy  coils  itself,  ready  to  dart  out 
with  its  venomous  sting,  but  not  unseldom  fastening  it  in  disappoint- 
ment upon  its  own  body.  Fame  now  and  then  scatters  a  laurel-letf 
at  her  feet,  while  away  in  the  distance  she  holds  the  green  wreath  for 
which  her  votary  must  struggle,  upward  and  upward,  till  it  fades  awaj 
like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  or  circles  her  brow  with  its  multitude 
of  hidden  thorns.  The  flame  of  genius,  kindled  in  a  female  heut, 
tnay  illuminate  a  universe,  while  it  consumes  its  own  throbbing 
resting-place.  It  is  a  fire  too  bright  for  the  delicate  nerves  aad 
tender  heart  of  woman  to  cherish,  unscathed  in  her  happiness. 
True  it  is,  that  she  who  is  possessed  of  that  fearful  gift,  which  so 
many  covet,  yet  which  never  brings  quiet,  must  live  in  a  channei 
circle,  into  which  friendship  and  the  tender  endearments  of  lift 
seldom  come,  and  where  she  droops  and  pants  away  her  life,  a  bril- 
liant sacrifice.  While  hundreds  may  be  doing  homage  to  the  forea 
of  her  genius,  she  may  be  looking  in  vain  for  one  kind  heirt  ta 
enfold  her  as  a  fellow  being, — or  be  shedding  tears  of  gratitude  st  a 
word  of  remembered  kindness,  or  a  look  of  real  affection, 
wealth  be  added  to  intellectual  endowments,  the  possessor  may  havi 
more  hopes  of  tranquillity.  But  these  hopes  lie  in  her  power 
smother  the  glowing  spark — to  bury  her  talent — and,  unsaspecte< 
to  assimilate  with  those  about  her.  But  if  the  necessities  of  poi 
licity  come  upon  her — if  she,  from  any  circumstance,  be  ond 
thrust  into  the  public  arena  of  life — ^her  powers  of  retreat  are  gone 
she  belongs  to  the  public  and  becomes  an  object  of  general  cm 
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oBity.  Even  when  her  soul  would  shrink  from  observation,  its  pul- 
sations are  counted  by  the  common  multitude — her  looks,  words, 
and  most  trifling  acts  become  matters  of  comment — ^her  right  of 
free  action  is  gone — ^sbe  lives  in  perpetual  restraint.  One  by  one 
her  social  habits  die  away,  and  she  is  left  alone,  alone  in  her  ^^charm- 
ed  circle,"  coining  her  brain,  atom  by  atom,  and  draining  her  heart, 
drop  by  drop,  while  the  affections  of  her  nature  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  heart,  to  crush  it,  even  as  the  young  tree  is  broken  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  fruitage.  Happy  is  she  if  some  few  can  under* 
stand  and  appreciate  her — and  seme  few  may ;  but  as  a  lovely  au- 
thoress has  said,  the  power  to  justly  appreciate  genius,  is  a  rare 
talent  in  itself. 

Toung  mother,  ask  not  uncommon  genius  for  your  child.  It  is  a 
fearful  and  dangerous  boon,  one  not  to  be  sought  for  lightly.  But 
should  Grod  see  fit  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  one  to  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  many,  and  endow  your  child  as  you  but  now  wished,  then 
is  it  for  you  to  strengthen  the  body  and  prepare  the  mind  for  its 
glorious  inmate.  Begin  early  to  chasten  the  exuberance  of  feeling, 
or  the  flight  of  a  too  glowing  fancy.  Let  her  indulge  but  sparingly 
in  books  of  imagination ;  and  teach  her  the  art  sf  concentrating  her 
powers  on  one  subject  till  she  has  mastered  it,  lest,  by  versatile  and 
promiscuous  reading,  she  uselessly  fritters  away  on  a  thousand  ob- 
jects the  strength  of  intellect  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
one.  Discipline  the  mind,  day  by  day — feed  the  growing  appetite 
with  wholesome  knowledge— open  to  her  mind  the  great  and  glori- 
ous sciences  teeming  in  the  bosom  of  nature.  Let  her  investigate, 
compare  and  analyze.  Teach  her  to  go  back  to  former  ages;  to  under- 
stand the  foundation,  support,  and  downfall  of  nations ;  to  trace  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  pages  of  history  to 
connect  causes  with  effects,  and  match  acts  with  motives.  This 
will  prepare  her  for  the  encounter  which  is  before  her ;  will  give 
her  subject  for  thought  when  her  soul  is  thrown  back  upon  itself, 
and  will  strengthen  her  for  the  vicissitudes  of  a  changeful  and  ex- 
cited life.  Gradually  strip  the  worid  of  its  artificial  gloss,  lest  she, 
in  her  vivid  and  youthful  imagination,  picture  it  too  beautiful,  and 
have  her  feelings  soured  by  a  sudden  rending  of  the  veil.  Above 
all,  early  implant  strong  moral  principles  and  correct  religious  sen- 
timents in  her  heart.  All  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  trials  she 
will  be  called  upon  to  endure. 

Young  mother,  let  me  advise  you.  Ask  nothing  for  your  daugh- 
47 
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ter;  trast  her  destiny  with  Him  who  regalates  the  destinies  of  all. 
He  knows  hest  what  will  contribute  to  her  good,  as  an  indiyidaal 
connected  with  the  living  multitudes  of  his  creation,  and  doubt  uot, 
he  will  endow  her  according  to  his  own  wisdom.  Yet  though  jov 
may  not,  with  your  limited  capacities  and  your  ignorance  of  the  fu- 
ture presume  to  dictate  what  the  fortune,  or  edacities  of  your 
daughter  shall  be,  you  may  so  regulate  and  cultivate  her  heart,  that 
she  may  be  prepared  to  meet  her  destiny,  let  it  be  proud  or  humble 
adverse  or  fortunate.  Pray  earnestly  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
do  your  duties,  as  a  mother ;  not  the  duties  which  are  to  come, 
more  than  those  that  are  commencing  now,  in  the  first  infancy  of 
your  child.  She  begins  to  observe  your  countenance,  to  follow 
your  eyes  when  they  are  raised  from  her.  This  moment,  she  is  lift- 
ing her  tiny  hand  playfully,  and  answers  your  smile.  Soon,  veiy 
soon,  will  she  begin  to  read  the  expression  of  that  eye ;  to  look  up 
for  that  smile,  as  the  sun-light  of  her  existence.  Withdraw  it  not 
from  her  now,  or  ever.  Though  your  soul  turn  against  the  whole 
world  and  anger  be  at  work  within  you,  smother  it  for  her  sake. 
You  know  not  how  soon  a  mother's  frown  may  dim  the  brightness 
of  her  infant  happinesss.  Begin  now,  while  she  is  a  smiling  babe 
in  your  lap,  to  knit  your  heart  with  hers,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  holy  confidence,  which  cannot  be  interrupted  between  mother 
and  daughter,  without  injuring  the  happiness  of  both  and  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  one. 

I  believe  that  the  foundation  and  great  secret  of  education  lies  in 
rightly  understanding  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  in  checking  evil, 
or  encouraging  good  propensities  the  first  moment  of  their  develope- 
ment.  The  mother  who  detects  evil  in  her  child,  and  neglects  to 
eradicate  it  in  its  bud,  will  also  want  resolution  to  crush  it  in  the 
blossom.  Again  will  she  procrastinate  till  the  poisonous  seeds  are 
scattered  in  a  whirlwind  over  her  path.  Thousands  there  are  now, 
and  thousands  there  ever  have  been,  who  allow  habits  of  negligence 
and  procrastination  to  creep  upon  them,  till  they  peril  the  very  souls 
of  their  offspring  with  their  wicked  supineness ;  as  if  the  heart  of 
an  immortal  creature,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  were 
given  them  to  dream  over,  or  to  investigate  at  intervals  of  pleasure 
or  business.  Day  after  day  is  correction  put  off.  They  resolve  for 
to-morrow — and  for  to-morrow  again — while  the  child  goes  on, 
practising  in  evil  till  it  spreads  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent, 
even  if  she  be  ever  aroused  from  her  culpable  inactivity. 
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Young  motber,  let  this  not  be  your  sin.  Remember  that  creation 
contains  not  a  thing  more  precious  than  the  human  soul.  That 
treasure  is  entrusted  to  you.  Let  its  moral  culture  be  your  first 
care.  Search  into  its  innermost  chambers,  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  pure  and  uncontaminated.  Let  not  a  shadow  of  evil  or  good 
appear  unnoticed,  or  neglected.  Study  each  shade  of  passion, 
each  look  and  word,  till  you  thoroughly  understand  your  trust ; 
Dor  is  it  enough  that  you  understand  the  nature  of  your  daughter. 
Yon  must  enter  into  her  feelings,  and  bring  down  your  own  capaci- 
ties to  her  infant  understanding — ^become  a  friend  to  her  while  she 
lies  a  babe  in  your  lap ;  and  let  nothing  turn  your  heart  from  hers, 
even  for  an  instant.  Weave  her  very  existence  with  your  own,  till 
yoa  can  read  her  thoughts  as  in  a  mirror  while  they  strengthen  into 
maturity.  Let  there  be  no  interruption  in  your  intercourse,  no  break 
in  your  confidence.  As  she  advances  in  years  keep  pace  with  her 
feelings,  and  as  she  becomes  old  enough  to  understand  them  entrust 
her  with  your  own ;  thus  will  you  go  on  happily,  forming  a  friend 
and  companion  for  yourself,  while  you  are  preparing  her  for  the 
performance  of  the  same  duties  to  another  generation ;  so  will  you 
secure  a  fund  of  happiness  which  will  make  your  evening  as  bright 
as  the  morning  of  your  days. 

By  becoming  the  confident  and  intimate  friend  of  your  daughter, 
yon  will  not  only  secure  to  yourself  a  permanent  happiness,  but  to 
her  a  safe  adviser,  whose  feelings,  hopes  and  principles  will  be  her 
own,  and  who  will  prevent  her  forming  any  of  those  pernicious 
schooNgirl  intimacies,  which,  without  judicious  superintendence, 
are  at  best  only  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  If  rightly  educated, 
your  child  will  feel  that  there  is  no  adviser  like  a  mother — no  confi- 
dent like  a  mother — ^no  bosom  so  ready  to  pillow  her  as  that  of  a 
mother,  and  no  friendship  on  earth  so  pure  as  that  which  links  the 
hearts  of  mothers  and  daughters.  Ed. 


TO  A  IiADT  WTTB.  A.  BOU^lVfiT  OF  FXiOWBRS. 

Would  that  each  bud  were  happiness, 

Each  leaf  an  angeFs  wing, 
And  every  flower  a  world  of  bliss 

In  its  first  blossoming, 

Vocal  and  rife  with  melody 

To  say  how  much  I  honor  thee. 
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imam  sante  of  yoar  PaftUad  Mafufna.  Hm  pkpar  I  •oodnet  beie,  b  the  «alj  oas  fat  Engtead  wMrih  p^a  mmi^m 
•oABRteardhieiarletMn.  fciihgM«tiwfcer(ofwMdhIdbJlfctwMdypamcaiiy)  I  Atf  ■■.<n»  ito|ilLi  ii  rfiwit^ 
l^fav  paUkatkM»~«tthdMipiiU«MlexaeuikmorwlikhlMnini^  <•  Mj  dv  of  Trfbidtfiae  **  ta  «ifn^ 

good.    Ifb  <■  not  a  Uw  taia  it  kHpMhi  truth,  and  aiffl  oMit  tralj  liai. 

Aa«vkMdiiiB,Itlidl«afgra«WMl,H  aooal*altei»9««««k.    Tm  vll  Mt  Bb  k  Ih>  faaoMr  il  eoWntti  ia 
ncni  oiM  Ammm  Aiwl*  •  •  •  •  • 

LIBBLTQII] 


(Fof  ih«  PortUad  Mftgatloe.] 

tOHXBT 
Om  W.  S.  IITMt's  M  Cvpid  ud  Psjrelfce*" 

BT  B.  SBELTON  1CACE£K11E»  LL.  D. 

Beautiful  Piyobe !  wert  thon  bat  the  dresm 
Of  lonie  fond  lover,  who,  adoring,  knelt 
Before  an  E^arthlj  form  of  love,  and  felt 
From  her  fond  glance  her  inspiration  beam  ? 
Or,  in  a  happier  hoar — when  Hope  was  yoang. 
And  Fame,  bright  vision  \  mighty  magic  flung 
Upon  the  poet's  soul^-didst  thoa  arise, 
Embodied  spirit  of  his  ecstasies? 

Howe'er  created :  whet^r  dust  or  thought — 
A  form  of  breathing  dost — a  shape  of  mind — 
A  thhig  of  life— or  impulse  all  refined — 
Ne*er  was  thine  image  ever  soothlj  brought 
More  palpably  before  us ;  or  expressed 
So  proudly  life-like  than  by  thee,  bold  West ! 
Li9erpo€iy  (Engtamdj)  Jyly  1. 

[There  has  been  an  engraying,  in  an  English  annual,  of  this  fine  pAinting,  by 
tiie  American  artist  to  whom  Lord  Byron  sat  for  his  last  portrait.        It.  6.  A.} 


(Pot  tb«  Portland  MagatlBC] 
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This  is  no  less  than  the  third  attempt  we  haye  made  to  express  oar  t^Mnion  of 
this  book,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  right  or  wrong.  And  what  is  this  opinion? 
Why  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  we  have  ever  read.  Not  that  we 
belieye  one  half  of  what  it  contains,  for  that  would  be  extravagant  praise,  as  we 
believe  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  most  books  is  but  the  merest  trash,  lie  9ndjudg9  in  the 
world ; — ^but  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  well  adapted  to  do  much  good  and 
lead  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  think  carefully  upon  that  first  and  moat  important 
of  all  occupations,  the  profession  of  a  teacher. 

This  book  purports  to  be  an  exact  record  of  the  routine  of  instnietion  for  sevenl 
weeks  oi  months,  we  believe^  in  a  school  kept  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Alcott,  wlw  has 
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distioguiBhed  hinielf  as  a  teacher  of  very  joung  persons,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.  The  record  was  taken  down  bj  a 
yoxukg  lady  employed  as  an  assistant  in  said  school,  and  who  pretends  to  gire  us  the 
precise  words  of  the  said  Mr.  Alcott,  as  a  teacher,  and  of  the  several  answers  and 
remarks  of  his  pupils.  The  extravagant  eulogies  interspersed  through  the  book  in 
favor  of  Mr.  A.  have  prepared  us  to  suspect  the  truth  of  much  that  is  related  about 
the  wonders  performed  by  the  pupils.  Indeed  the  young  lady  seenfs  perfectly  in- 
fttaated  and  cannot  look  upon  Mr.  A.  as  any  thing  short  of  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  a  very  desiiable  source  of  those  who  are  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  our  children  than  any  or  all  other  beings  except  the  Cre- 
itor,  bat  a  source,  unfortunately,  very  different  from  what  has  given  inspiration  to 
many  pedagogues  of  our  acquaintance.  We  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  this  fair 
Secretaiy  of  being  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mr.  Alcott.  For  no  one  could 
80  regularly  sweeten  her  record  with  such  fulsome  flattery  who  was  not,  to  a  good 
degree,  influenced  by  the  blind  and  tender  passion.  But  no  matter  for  this,  so 
long  as  it  has  turned  us  out  a  book  of  200  pages  which  cannot  fail  of  being  in- 
teretting  to  youth,  more  interesting  to  the  middle  age  and  most  interesting  to  the 
aged  and  philosophic.  We  venture  to  say  it  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  the  books  that 
hive,  as  yet,  been  published  in  English  on  Education,  and  that  it  will  form  an  era 
in  the  science  of  teaching  the  young.  With  what  delight  will  every  mother  read 
it !  (And  women  who  are  not  mothers,  or  expecting  to  be,  know  but  little  about 
li^iness  in  this  world.)  With  what  pleasure  will  the  father  peruse  a  volume 
which  shows  him  the  whole  process  of  the  infantile  developement  of  moral  and 
iatellectaal  power  in  his  child  I  With  what  astonishment  will  many  who  have 
qait  school,  read  about  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  making  an  analysis 
of  the  human  character  which  would  do  honor  to  any  professor  of  psychology  in 
a  German  University. 

Now  we  presume  that  nine  tenths  of  those  who  have  not  served  an  apprentice- 
ihip  in  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  will  be  likely  to  believe  every 
word  of  what  is  said  in  this  book.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  they  should.  But  we 
eui  tell  them  it  is  a  highly  colored  picture  of  what  infants  are  capable  of  doing. 
No  doobt  they  are  capable  of  much,  aye,  of  things  that  would  astonish  the  wisest 
of  OB,  if  we  could  understand  them.  But  that  they  are  capable  of  that  broad  and 
deep  analysis  which  is  represented  as  being  made  in  Mr.  A.'s  school  by  children  of 
fire  and  eight  years  of  age,  we  do  not  believe  it,  for  this  reason,  that  a  long  and  la^ 
borioas  effort  in  a  profession  that  has  brought  us  in  contact  with  minds  of  every 
east,  has  not  made  us  acquainted  with  any  thing  like  such  wonderful  phenomena. 
Teachers  who  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  duties  of  their  profession  are  apt  to  over 
Mtimate  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  their  pupils.  They  think  because  they 
ue  rapt  by  their  subject,  that  pupils  who  appear  to  be  attentive,  are  equally  de- 
nted, and  understand  precisely  what  they  are  so  anxious  they  should  under- 
Hand. 

The  infant  school  mania  which  has  infected  the  public  for  the  last  ten  years, 
i  doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  among  us.  It  is  tearing  the  child  away  from  its 
latatal  and  best  teacher,  the  parent,  to  box  it  up  six  hours  a  day  in  a  dirty 
^alentta  hiaek  hdt  to  become  expert  in  ringeiies  and  parrotry,  instead  of  leaving 
t  to  the  unfistCered  aid  of  heaven  to  enjoy  the  onrtstraioed  amuiements  to  which 
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the  good  God  of  nature  has  adapted  them.  An  utter  ignorance  of  phjnidogj, 
of  the  Btructure  of  the  brain  and  the  connexion  of  the  niind  with  it,  has  caox^ 
this  mistake  to  become  so  general  among  ub.  If  parents  were  better  infiNme^ 
themaelveSi  thej  would  never  allow  their  children  to  be  put  to  a  coorae  of  sereR 
literary  training  till  their  organs  had  become  to  a  good  degree  atrengthened.  But 
as  it  is,  the  infant  is  torn  from  the  nurse's  arms  aud  forced,  while  yet  in  kadin 
strings,  into  that  hot  bed  of  diseases,  the  common  school  room,  to  inhale  the  sir 
mosphere  of  imbecility,  shrunk  muscles  and  premature  old  age,  while  they  shooU 
be,  like  all  young  animals,  sporting  in  the  unchecked  freedom  of  natnxe^s  gatt 
play  house.  We  are  a  father  and  love  our  children  as  we  do  nothinif  else  eo  tha 
beautiful  earth.  But  our  children  shall  never  enter  an  ia&nt  school  anlesi  iti 
walls  are  as  far  apart  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  book.    One  of  the  great  objects  which  will  be  answered 
by  this  publication  is  this,  that  it  will  show,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  infiaile 
labor  and  painstaking  which  a  conscientious  teacher  bestows  upon  his  schooL 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  teachers  are  so  faithful  as  Mr.  Aleott,  thoogh  «e 
are  acquainted'  with  some  who  are  equally  so,  and  whose  merits  are  not  duly  ap- 
preciated.   The  appearance  of  this  school  record,  we  say,  will  have  a  teadtacf 
to  make  parents  reflect  upon  the  laboriousness  and  importance  of  that  oAds, 
which  is  but  too  oilen   filled  by  animals  not  sufficiently  well   informed  ftr 
truck-horses.    Whereas,  there  is  no  profession  which  requires  the 
of  information.    There  is  no  subject  of  which  the  teacher  should  be 
The  nature  of  his  office  every  day  requires  of  him  to  bring  forth  from  his 
things  new  and  old.    The  whole  circle  of  art  and  science  should  be  as  ftmiBT  Is 
him  as  his  fingers.  As  a  Physiologist  he  must  explain  the  functions  of  that  small  hdt 
important  body  which  the  immortal  mind,  we  trust,  inhabits,  and  which  is  all  ne 
feel  to  be  a  reality  in  this  beautiful,  yet  trouUouSf  riotma  aud  rontons  wtvld  of 
ours.    And  here  we  must  refer  to  a  work  on  physiology,  one  of  the  nmnben  of 
the  Family  Library  which  we  use  in  our  school,  and  which  will  in  a  good  degree 
supply  the  deficiency  which  has  so  long  existed  in  our  schools  on  this  importut 
subject.    For  years  and  years  our  youth  have  graduated  from  our  seminaiies  of 
learning  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  their  ova 
bodies.    They  have  plunged  deeply  into  the  absurd  metaphysics  of  AristoCk— 
become  familiar  with  the  pages  of  liocke,  Stewart  and  Brown ; — ^have  oooned 
with  untiring  diligence  our  best  text  books  in  moral  phUosophy  and  logic,  aai 
have  left  untouched  no  means  within  their  reach  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind ;  but  that  equally  important  subject,  the  mechanism  sad 
functions  of  the  temple  of  the  mind  itself,  has,  to  a  shameful  degree,  been  ceosid- 
ered  the  terra  incognita  in  our  schools  of  learning.    If  the  whole  aggregate  «f 
mental  labor  that  has  been  uselessly  employed  upon  absurd  metaphysiea]  sysleas 
for  a  thousand  years  past,  had  been  bestowed  upon  our  physical  natoie,  iDuslifr- 
ting  the  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  body,  as  exhibited  by  every  daj  pheaofB- 
ena,  and  showing  the  reflective  or  reciprocating  influence  of  coiporial  edneatioB 
upon  the  intellectual  health  and  habits,  moral  and  physical  civilixation  would  aov 
stand  at  a  point  of  advancement  which  it  may  not  reach  for  many  geneiatioiis  ts 
come.    Lamentable,  lamentable,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  this  most  important  of  il 
branches  of  study  has  been,  and  is  still,  in  a  large  majority  of  achoob,  kept«atiRly 
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cratof  ni^bt.  We  find  among  those  who  have  left  school  with  the  reputation  of  a  fin- 
ished education,  some  who  have  committed  three  or  fonr  large  English  grammars  to 
mmoTj—cyphtred  throvgh  every  arithmetic  in  print — become  accurately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  boundaries  of  many  states,  towns,  village  or  garden-spots  between  the 
tvo  polls — cuUed  the  finest  flowers  from  the  literature  of  every  civilized  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  tliat 
Microcosm,  their  own  body,  that  living  apparatus  which  is  ever  present  to  exper- 
iment with  and  which  ofiTers  more  wonders  to  be  sought  into,  mor>  mysteries  to 
be  solved,  more  occasions  for  deep  thought,  admiration  and  religious  elevation  of 
the  mind,  than  all  the  congregated  physical  phenomenon  of  this  earth  of  ours  and 
ten  ibooaand  other  planets  taken  together. 

The  mathematician,  with  a  sleepless  eye,  peering  through  his  heaven-reveal- 
ingtabe,  bringing  oat  from  the  remotest  depths  of  ether,  a  thousand  burning 
oHm  that  never  flashed  upon  nntclescopic  vision,  will  measure  the  distance  of  the 
remotest  star,  regulate  the  flight  of  comets  and  command  their  absence  or  return 
toagivenpointof  the  heavens,  with  the  unerring  punctuality  of  heaven's  laws, 
Irat  has  never  traced  the  life-blood  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  nor  turned 
in  enquiring  glance  inward  upon  that  sublime  apparatus  in  which  God  has  ez< 
innsted  his  nuitchless  skill  and  benevolence  ! 

We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  around  us  to  find  thousands  who  are  dead,  or  dy- 
ing, in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  house  in  which  they  live.  Here  we 
Snd  a  pale-faced  lady  under  the  doctor's  hands  (in  a  sad  predicament,  to  be  sure) 
taking  a  pill  every  sight,  a  cu^  of  salts  in  the  morning  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  for 
liiiner,  in  order  to  get  back  to  a  state  of  health  which  has  been  impaired  by  chok- 
ing herself  to  death  about  the  middle,  by  an  abhorrence  of  a  bathing  tub,  (hydro* 
[ihobia,  probably)  or  by  a  detestation  of  a  flesh-brush,  or  by  a  genteel  horror  of 
iiat  servile  and  unfashionable  amusement  called  extrcist.  There  we  see  a  young 
todent,  blanching  by  the  light  of  his  midnight  lamp,  a  novel  beneath  his  nose, 
I  demon  of  morbid  melancholy  at  his  back,  the  doctor  waiting  at  his  right  hand 
md  the  genius  of  the  dissecting  room  flourishing  his  scalpel  on  the  lefl.  We 
»Q]d  go  on  in  this  style,  in  a  manner,  which  we  doubt  not,  would  be  exceeding - 
J  interesting  (  to  whom  ?)  to  every  body,  to  be  sure  ; — but  let  us  return  to  the 
object,  the  school  record ;  for,  for  the  last  three  months  our  biliary  ducts  have  been 
ibstmcted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  much  liberality  in  gratifying  the  wishes 
i  any  one,  especially  those  who  read  what  we  write  only  for  the  pleasure  of  find- 
Bg  fault  To  the  school  record,  then,  we  repeat  it.  This  publication  is  adapted 
D  convince  parents  that  the  duty  of  a  good  teacher  is  not  merely  to  hear  his 
Qpils  recite  a  given  number  of  pages  without  note  or  comment.  That  were  an 
lay  task  indeed  And  that  is  all  that  is  done  in  one  half  of  our  schools,  and  in 
ehools  too,  whose  teachers  are  the  most  popular^  and  some  of  whom  are  even 
etting  to  be  rich  by  this  same  course  of  conduct,  as  they  are  sure  never  to  lose 
^ir  popularity  by  tormenting  their  pupils  by  a  single  question  which  will  lead 
lem  to  think  a  syllable  beyond  the  meagre  text  book  of  their  schools ; — but  it  is 
bo  calculated  to  show  parents  that  the  mere  verbatim  recitation  of  the  prescrib- 
i  lesson  in  the  text-bcok  is  but  a  ghostly  out-line  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
I  school.  All  textpbooks  are  necessarily  imperfect.  And  this  Record  will  show 
at  every  teacher  whose  words  and  explanations  are  not  constantly  flying  about 
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the  ean  of  his  pupils  like  the  flakee  of  an  indiutrtoas  snow-storm,  ought  to  ke 
drammed  out  of  his  profession  and  confined  to  canal  digging,  rail-road  makinf  « 
land  speculation  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

This  book  will  naturally  suggest  the  importance  of  raising  the  compensatioa  of 
good  teachers.  Query.  Why  do  not  the  teachers,  as  an  important  body,  gtnU 
for  higher  wages  ? 

Again,  it  will  teach  parents  that  the  value  of  a  school  does  not  depend  on  tlie 
number  of  hours  employed,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  the  studies  are  condacled. 

Parents  are  apt  to  think  that  the  longer  their  children  are  confined  to  their  boob 
the  better.  This  shows  the  most  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  mind.  Is- 
tellectual  exercise  is  not  like  manual  employment.  The  mind  can  be  kept  closely 
applied  to  any  subject  but  for  a  very  short  time.  Memory  depends  on  attentioB, 
and  attention  upon  interest  felt  in  the  subject  studied  or  read.  As  soon  therefise, 
as  interest  fails,  it  is  wise  to  quit  study  ;  for  every  moment  spent  in  reading,  ifler 
interest  and  attention  begin  to  flag,  is  worse  than  lost  This  is  true  even  withM 
grown  and  mature  scholars.  But  it  is  particularly  so  with  jouog  seholazs  to 
whom  study  in  any  shape  is  more  or  less  a  burden.  A  long.ezpeiieDce  in  givisf 
instruction  to  the  young  has  convinced  us  of  this  fact,  and  we  shall  hereafter  be 
guided  accordingly.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  almost  all  sehools  of  oar  eoontiy, 
to  confine  pupils  to  their  books,  I  should  rather  say  to  the  school-room,  fiv  tbey 
eannot  be  kept  at  their  beoks  for  that  length  of  time— three  hours  in  the  fereBooa, 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  whether  cold  or  hot.  And  some  are  so  ignorant  as  to 
think  that  teachers  should,  like  day  laborers,  work  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  Gn^kij 
basing  their  reasoning  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  much  easier  to  study  twelve  bean 
a  day  in  a  comfortable  school  room,  than  to  labor  the  same  time  beneath  the  acaU- 
ing  sun.  They  say,  if  a  child  can  study  so  much  in  three  hours,  then  by  arithsBe- 
tio,  which  he  ought  to  know,  he  can  study  twice  as  much  in  six  hours,  because  it 
can  be  shown  by  division,  that  three  is  contained  twice  in  the  number  six,  asd 
arithmetic  cannot  lie.  But  it  does  lie,  in  respect  to  the  mind,  and  under  a  great 
mistake  too.  For  the  truth  is,  that  if  a  person  studies  as  he  should  do,  fiir  three 
hours  in  succession,  he  cannot  study  to  advantage  at  all,  for  the  next  three  boon. 
To  show  how  much  some  think  that  the  value  of  a  good  school  depends  on  the 
nnmber  of  hours  the  children  are  kept  at  their  books,  we  copy  the  following  nole 
which  was  sent  to  us  some  time  ago,  and  which  we  intend  to  keep  among  oar 
collection  of  curiosities  as  long  as  we  live. 

'<Deai  Sir, 
It  has  been  observed  that  you  are  absent  from  your  school  fifteen  minaUtj  it 
the  time  of  recess,  instead  of  ten,  the  time  set  by  the  committee.    We  hope  so 
further  occasion  will  be  given  to  remind  you  of  punctually  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  you  as  the  instructor  of  our  children." 

Respectfully,  dbc.  signed.  Committee. 

This  note  was  either  dictated  from  an  impression  that  the  acquisition  of  knov- 
ledge  was  to  depend  on  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  each  day,  or  from  aa 
envious  regard  to  the  relief  which  the  teacher  might  get  from  his  lengthened  re- 
cess. We  have  no  doubt  that  both  motives  were  conjoined  in  the  aflfair.  But  ts 
we  wish  to  proceed  to  another  topic,  we  shall  close  this  head  with  saying  that  tbe 
pupils  should  not  be  kept  in  school  longer  than  three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and 
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two  in  the  aflernoon,  with  a  recess  of  fiAeen  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  middle  of 
each  school.  Daring  which  recess,  tJie  scholars  should  all  quit  their  books  and 
the  school-room,  if  convenient.  The  afternoon  school  should  not  begin  till  three, 
or  foar  o*clock.  But  it  would  be  better  to  begin  early  in  the  morning,  say  8  o'clock, 
keep  till  one,  with  an  intermission  of  thirty  or  forty  minutesi  and  then  dismiss  the 
school  for  the  day.  As  to  requiring  scholars  to  study  immediately  after  having 
taken  their  dinner,  and  that  too  in  hot  weather,  as  is  now  the  case,  except  in  some 
few  places  where  the  people  are  getting  to  be  better  informed  on  the  subject  of 
education,  it  is  cruel,  savage  and  worse  than  nseless.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  attend  to  this  subject  and  to  effect  a  reform.  They  are  the  only  persons  capable 
of  making  rules  which  respect  their  own  profession,  and  they  are  urgently  called 
on  to  do  it.  The  secret,  they  will  find,  of  making  good  scholars  is,  to  give  them 
as  much  as  they  can  do,  of  that  which  is  adapted  to  their  understanding,  and  to 
dismiss  them  from  their  tasks  before  they  become  weary.  In  this  way,  their  minds 
will  acquire  a  habit  of  close  and  hungry  application,  the  school  will  be  easily  gov- 
erned, and  they  will  never  return  unwillingly  to  school.  Better  were  it  that  a 
child  should  never  enter  a  school  room,  than  that  he  should  acquire  a  disgust 
for  mental  exercise  by  being  over-pressed. 

We  have  a  half  quire  more  fooVs  cap  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  number  for  the  present  month  is  full.  We  close  by  recommending  the 
school  record  to  all  men  and  women  who  have  children  to  care  for ',  and  if  they 
have  not,  why,  the  more  the  pity,  that's  all.  It  has  been  said, "  O  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book."  But  we  say  **  oh  that  our  enemy  had  nd  children.'* 

To  make  up  for  the  imperfection  of  this  article,  we  promise,  in  our  own  time,  to 
fornish  to  the  Portland  Magazine  some  sage  advice,  1st  to  Daughters,  2d  to  Moth- 
ers, 3d  to  Wives,  4tK  to  somebody  else.  F. 


[For  the   Portland   Mftgasine.] 

VWBRT  IN  THE   COUHTRT. 

1  BAVE  stol'n  from  the  town  with  its  noise  and  its  heat, 

To  revel  awhile  in  the  pure  country  air- 
Where  cascades  are  gushing,  and  flowers  are  all  sweets 

Where  Zephyrs  blow  over,  and  sigh  in  my  hair. 
The  violet  scarcely  its  dewy  tear  misses, 
But  stoops  its  blue  head  for  the  rivulet's  kisses. 

Ripe  cherries  like  rich  clustering  rubies  are  hung^ 
In  blushing  profusion  just  over  my  head — 

And  the  perfume  of  roses  in  freshness  is  flung, 
A  breath  from  the  south,  o'er  my  sweet  clover  bed. 

The  beautiful  sunset  in  brightness  is  glowing, 

And  shadows  of  gold  o'er  the  landscape  is  throwing. 

Now  the  day-god  is  gathering  fires  to  the  west, 
And  tinges, with  purple  the  shivering  trees ; 
48 
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While  the  bird-song  is  dying  the  longster  has  rest, 

His  last  notes  are  fainting  in  sweets  on  the  breeie. 
The  bee,  overladen  with  honey,  reposes, 
From  toils  of  the  day,  mid  the  clustering  roses. 

The  stars  are  now  studding  with  fire-drops  the  sky, 
And  seem  to  be  dropping  their  diamond  dew, 

As  if  each  lovely  gem  were  to  heaven  an  eye, 
That  weeps  with  delight  o*er  the  landscape  in  view. 

The  meadows  and  forests  their  beauties  are  spreading, 

AH  robed  with  bright  dew>drops  the  heavens  are  shedding. 

The  night  draws  her  mantle— one  lone  bird  is  heard — 
The  whippoorwill  singing  in  yonder  elm  tree; 

All,  all  is  now  silent,  as  if  each  insect  fear'd 
To  frighten  tlie  bird  from  his  lone  minstrelsy  : 

VVliile  some  on  their  blue  eggn  are  quietly  sleeping, 

The  whippoorwill  only  his  vigils  is  keeping. 

'Tis  a  moment  for  thought,  when  the  fount  of  the  soul 

Unseals  to  the  magic  of  nature  in  tears ; 
When  the  deep  springs  of  feeling  o'er  leap  our  control, 

And  moments  concentrate  the  mem'ry  of  years  ; 
When  all  that  is  good,  in  our  nature  is  rushing 
To  the  fountain  of  thought  with  gratitude  gushing.  Ed. 


EDITORIAI.   nOTICRS. 

Aif5«  Grev, — Edited  hy  the  author  of  the  Granby ,  2  vols. — James,  in  our  hui?- 
ble  opinion,  is  now  the  best  living  male  author  of  England,  and  Mi>-s  Edgeworth 
indisputably  ranks  foremost  among  the  lady  authors  of  the  age  ;  yet  with  all  her 
previous  excellence  she  has  never  written  a  book  so  much  to  our  taste  as  Hellen. 
There  is  a  playful  familiarity  in  the  style,  and  a  faithful  delineation  of  character 
never  equalled  in  any  of  her  previous  works.  But  the  plot  is  its  chief  excellence. 
There  are  no  forced  catastrophes,  nothing  unnatural,  every  thin^  is  in  character, 
events  rise  consistently,  one  out  of  another,  as  in  real  life.  The  characters  are  such 
persons  as  do  exist ;  not  all  i^ood  or  all  evil.  There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
person  so  constituted  ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  too  much  human  knowledge  to  at- 
tempt the  drawing  of  one.  Now  we  conceive  Anne  Grey  to  be  a  direct  imitatioo 
of  Hellen  in  style,  and  a  foolish  attempt  to  improve  upon  it  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  Perhaps  the  imitation  was  unintentionally  originated  in  a  strong  ad- 
miration of  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  think  it  must  be  so.  In  truth,  were  not  the 
beauties  of  Hellen  rising  up  continually  between  the  reader  and  Anne  Grey  the 
latter  would  be  a  delightful  picture  of  private  country  life  very  prettily  drawn. 
We  have  no  fault  to  nnd  with  any  of  the  characters  of  the  book,  except  those  of 
Charlotte  Daventrcy  and  her  father.  Such  inveterate  malice  as  that  which  acta> 
ated  the  one  on  his  death  bed,  and  the  other  during  her  life,  never  did  exist  wiib- 
out  some  shadow  of  cause.  Suchnassions  do  not  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the 
human  heart,  making  the  desire  of  revenge  supersede  every  other  impulse,  and 
directing  that  desire  against  unoffending  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Daventrey  and 
his  daughter.  The  author  has  certainly  failed  in  giving  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  a  hatred  which  affects  the  whole  plot  of  the  book.  Allowing  a  foundation  for 
the  evil  character  of  Charlotte  it  is  admirably  drawn.    Anne   Grey  herself  is  a 
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sweet  little  girl,  and  the  book  is  a  pleasant  affair  to  tliosc  who  have  not  read  ''Hel- 
len,'*  thrice,  as  we  have,  and  do  not  object  to  attempted  imitations  of  the  inimita- 
ble. 

The  Krickkrbocker. — We  fell  into  a  strange  mistake  in  our  last  nnmber,  in 
attributingr  an  article  in  the  Knickerbocker,  entitled  '<  Sebago,"  to  the  pen  of 
Grenville  Mellen.  We  can  onl^  account  for  it  by  the  author  (Professor  Morse,) 
using  that  gentleman's  usual  signature,  which  deceived  us,  and  which  will  be 
likely  to  deceive  others,  who  may,  like  us,  neglect  to  look  over  the  contents  for  an 
author's  name.  We  could  not  well  bestow  higher  praise  on  the  paper  than  by 
saying  it  was  worthy  of  our  favorite  author ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
we  could  render  it  has  been  paid  in  mistaking  it  for  a  production  of  our  distin- 
guished townsman  ;  therefore  we  owe  no  excuse  to  the  author.  But  Mr.  M.  can 
have  no  desire  to  have  the  productions  of  others  attributed  to  him ;  his  reputa- 
tion is  too  well  established  to  require  such  help.  Mellen  was  not  the  author  of 
'<  Sebago/'  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  he  did  write  the  sublime  poetry  in  this 
number,  entitled  "  Who  is  Great  ?'* 


To  CoRRKSP09n£5T8. — No  situation  can  possibly  be  more  delicate,  than  that  of 
an  editor  with  regard  to  her  correspondents.  Of  tne  many  reasons  which  induce 
her  to  reject  articles  none  can  be  privately  ^iven  to  anonymous  writers,  and  pub- 
lic notices  can  only  serve  to  irritate  those  who  have  at  least  intended  kindly.  We 
must  be  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  if  within  the  last  year  we  have  not  occasion- 
ally given  offence,  by  rejecting  the  papers  of  vounff  anonymous  writers.  We 
know  that  it  is  indeed  impossible  tliat  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  we  can  truly 
say,  that  in  no  instance  have  we  refused  a  communication  without  absolute  pain 
to  ourselves.  Our  limited  pages  have  forced  us  to  lay  aside  many  productions  really 
worthy  of  a  place ;  and  many  other  reasons  have  influenced  us  of  which  we  have 
not  room  to  speak.  All  our  old  correspondents  will  be  welcome  to  our  next  year's 
pages,  and  all  have  our  thanks  for  the  past.  We  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure 
the  receipt  of  a  contribution,  *^  My  Aunt  Catharine,"  from  a  lady  of  Bangor,  the 
author  of  a  splendid  article  on  education,  published  in  Mrs.  Hale's  Magazine 
some  months  past.  We  have  run  through  the  pages,  and  find  them  equal  to  any 
thing  jet  written  by  the  young  and  ffifled  author.  The  sweet  autlior  of  "  Specu- 
lation also  will  be  welcome  again.  Her  last  tale  is  being  extensively  copied.  We 
have  a  ready  hand  for  "  E.  S.  L,"  "Stella,"  "Mary,"  "Eliza,"  "Robert," 
"  A.  P."  "  Ai.  B.  W."  and  such  others  as  have  enriched  our  last  volume,  but 
choose  to  remain  unknown  to  the  editor.  All,  we  hope,  will  continue  their  jour- 
ney with  us,  and  to  all  we  most  sincerely  wish  success  in  their  literary  exertions. 

The  Statues.— Such  of  our  friends  as  are  affected  with  low  spirits,  or  blessed 
with  a  taste  for  the  oris,  are  advised  to  visit  Mr.  Thorn's  group  of  statues,  now 
being  displayed  in  Union-street.  Never  was  there  a  more  mirth-movinff  collection 
of  laughing,  speaking  stone.  One  enters  into  the  very  enjoyment  of  tne  scene  as 
be  looks  on  the  droll  expressions  of  the  jolly  group.  All  is  cut  inimitably 
fiom  the  common  sand-stone  of  Ayrshire,  the  town  in  which  they  were  sculptured. 
So  material  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  subject.  Give  us  angels,  statesmen, 
poets,  and  beauties  of  marble  ;  but  the  occupants  of  an  inn  fire-side,  while  they 
;rack  their  jokes  and  empty  their  cans,  should  have  their  coarse,  jovial  faces  cut 
n  just  the  material  of  which  the  Statues  of  TamO'Shanter  are  formed. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  are  informed  that  the  group  of  Tarn  O'Shanter 

las  left  Portland. 


THB  LAST  PAQB. 
TuERE  is  something  painful  in  writing  the  last  page  of  a  volume,  which  wo 
carcely  expected  to  feel  in  closing  a  year  of  uncotnmon  labor.  We  cannot  but 
hink  of  the  future  with  sensations  akin  to  those  whicli  haunt  us  on  a  New-year's 
lajr,  wondering  if  the  next  year  will  be  like  this,  brighter  or  darker — if  the  same 
liendfl  will  smile  upon  us  then  that  have  enlivened  our  present  year's  path— if 
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new  ones  will  gather  around  uf  with  eneoar&geroent,or  if,  Indeed,  the  band  vhiek 
traces  this  last  page  will  be  guiding  this  pen  a  twelve -month  from  to  daj,  or  ht 
cold  in  a  stranger's  grave.  We  could  weep  as  we  look  back  to  the  past  jear.  foil 
of  incessant  exertion  and  painful  anxiety  as  it  has  been  ;  jet  witli  these  havebeea 
iningrled  so  much  of  happiness  that  we  cannot  but  regret  its  departure. 

A  year  since  we  entered  on  our  duties  as  an  editor,  unknown  ajid  anannoonoed, 
without  a  subscriber,  witli  but  one  contributor,  and  with  a  very  limited  circle  d 
personal  friends  in  this  vicinity.  We  were  acquainted  with  but  one  editor  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  of  course  could  not  expect  personal  partialities  would  influ- 
ence our  reception  with  the  press.  We  were  inexperienced  as  a  writer,  and  of  all 
that  has  passed  into  the  pages  of  the  volume  now  closed,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor, 
sixty  lines  only  were  written  before  the  commencement  of  our  work.  We  knew 
that  on  the  reputation  the  Magazine  might  acquire,  depended  the  number  and 
value  of  its  contributors,  as  good  writers  are,  and  should  be  cautious  of  trastiBg 
their  names  or  papers  in  a  work,  whose  general  excellence  will  not  do  them  credit 
In  trutli,  we  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  literary  magazine  established  under  the 
disadvantages  which  surrounded  ours.  All  things  combined  to  make  our  attempt 
hazardous  and  our  success  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  How  successful  we  have  bees 
in  exalting  the  character  of  the  work  our  subscribers  may  judge.  Jt  would  be 
unbecoming  in  us,  who  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  prosperity,  to  dvdl 
upon  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  out  of  numerous  notices  forwarded  to  at 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  two  only  have  failed  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  pfaoe, 
not  faint,  but  warmly  bearing  every  mark  of  sincerity.  Nor  have  these  notices 
'been  sought,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case.  Very  many  were  from  editors  who  do 
not  exchange  with  us,  and  see  the  Magazine  accidentally.  True  oar  sex  mar 
have  influenced  the  press  in  a  degree  to  favor  us.  If  so  we  cannot  but  be  grate- 
ful, while  we  disapproye  the  practice  which  sacrifices  sincerity  to  a  false  Dotkm 
of  gallantry.  The  literature  of  a  country  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  inter- 
est or  peace  of  an  individual;  and  those  who  cannot  really  bring  yala&ble  cmnto 
the  literary  treasury  of  a  nation  should,  though  females,  have  their  ofieriiigs  po- 
litely rejected.  We  have  deep  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  literati  of  our  country.  Most 
of  the  good  female  writers  in  this,  together  with  many  of  the  best  of  several  oii^T 
states,  are  already  among  our  contributors,  or  have  promised  to  become  so ;  and 
among  our  gentlemen  correspondents  we  number  more  than  thirty  of  the  mosi 
distinguished  men  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New-Tork,  to  which  during  the 
last  month  has  been  added  one  of  the  deservedly  popular  authors  of  England. 

With  these  advantages  we  confidently  think  we  can  furnish  our  sab^crxbexa  a 
good  second  volume  of  the  Portland  Magazine.  At  least  our  exertions  shall  net 
be  spared  in  the  promotion  of  its  usefulness  and  interest.  Thus  resolved,  we  coaa- 
raencc  another  year  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  having  our  subscnbers 
increase  with  the  value  of  the  work  we  offer  them.  The  size  and  mechanical 
beauty  of  the  Magazine  will  be  increased  and  i^iproved  as  the  public^upports  it 
liberally,  or  otherwise.  It  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  our  State  to  say  whether 
good  plates  (for  we  will  have  no  other)  of  its  splendid  scenery  shall  accompany 
the  future  volume  or  not.  Meanwhile  it  will  remain  with  us  and  our  correspon- 
dents to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  increase  the  literary  excellence  of  the 
work,  and  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  an  extensive  support.  Ed. 
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THE  INFIDEL. 

For  one  long  week  had  that  beaaliful  boy  been  struggling  with  the  fierca  fevn 
that  was  consuming  him ;  sometimes  talking  cheeifuUj  as  if  at  play,  and  at  others, 
marmuring  broken  and  incoherent  sentences,  or  groping  his  little  hands  about  in 
ibe  air,  as  if  in  search  of  something  floating  indistinctly  above  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  he  had  fallen  into  an  uneasy  slumber;  and 
worn  oat  by  incessant  watching,  the  weary  mother  had  sunk  into  a  gentle  sleep 
in  her  chair,  still  holding  the  throbbing  hand  of  the  beautiful  sufferer  in  her  own. 

It  was  a  sight  to  make  the  heart  stand  still — that  young  mother  and  her  sick  boy, 
lying  00  the  snowy  sheets  in  his  little  crib,  with  his  bright  hair  clusteriug  oyer  his 
head,  the  vivid  scarlet  of  disease  burning  on  his  cheeks,  his  lips  parted  and  dry 
with  his  hot  and  painful  breathing.  In  his  feverish  restlessness,  he  had  drawn 
one  fat  arm  from  his  night-gown  and  exposed  his  rounded  chest  and  white  should- 
er, while  one  little  leg  and  foot  havingrspurned  away  the  covering,  lay  upoa  the 
iheet  naked  and  like  a  fragment  of  exquisite  sculpture. 

The  mother  might  have  been  taken  for  an  elder  and  beautiful  sister-Hio  very 
pang  and  lovely  she  seemed — ^yet  there  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  expression 
iboat  her  mouth  that  spoke  of  passions  deep  and  fatal  slumbering  within.  Ex- 
cepting this  there  was  nothing  in  that  face,  pale  with  watching,  its  long  laahetf 
lad  gracefully  rounded  cheeks,  in  the  full  lip,  or  chin  oorving  so  easily  into  the 
neck— that  is  not  found  in  gentle  and  loving  woman.  The  form,  though  slight 
U(i  yoathful,  bore  about  it  that  indescribable  loveliness,  which  brings  with  it  all 
the  tender  associations  of  maternity.  One  arm  rested  on  that  of  the  chair,  aad  her 
r^usefol  head  with  its  abundance  of  disheveled  hair  drooped  over  the  back  of  her 
l)ent  hand,  while  the  other  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  crib  with  that  of  the  sick  child 
Ksting  within  it.  But  a  few.  moments  of  rest  had  the  weary  mother  obtained, 
»hen  the  quick  pulse  of  the  little  sufferer's  hand  beat  against  her  fingers  like  the 
itroke  of  a  tiny  hammer.  With  a  start  she  awoke  and  looked  wildly  on  the  child ; 
rho  unclosed  his  blue  eyes  and  opened  his  parched  lips  for  drink.  She  gave  him 
k  spoonful  of  water  which  he  swallowed  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  closed  his 
iyes  again  in  weariness,  a  moment  after  he  extended  his  arms  toward  the  bending 
Kck  of  his  mother.  She  raised  him  to  her  bosom,  and  the  soft  air  stealing 
hioagh  the  roses  at  the  window  cooled  his  hot  cheeks,  and  soothed  him  into  a 
eeling  of  quiet. 
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«  Mother^  nid  the  iweet  child,  in  the  iaiperf«ct  langnag*  of  in&oey,  <'  motber, 
detr,  I  am  very  nok ;  may  I  not  le*  my  father  now." 

An  ezpreMion  of  acuta  anguiah  contracted  the  paient'a  features,  at  with  a  start 
that  almost  threw  the  sick  child  from  her  bosom,  she  vainly  attempted  to  answer 
him,  and  borst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  The  poor  child  langaidly  raised 
his  little  hand  and  attempted  to  pat  her  cheek,  munnnring,  <■  don't  cry  mother, 
don't  ciy,  bnt  I  do  want  to  see  dear  fether  once  more,  only  once  mother." 

«Ton  shall  see  him,  my  child,  you  shall,  though  it  kill  me,"  sobbed  the  distressed 
ei«ataie ;  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his  burning  cheeks,  she  laid  him  gently  in  his 
erib,  then  went  to  a  desk  and  rapidly  penned  a  note,  which  she  gave  to  her  ser- 
Tant  and  again  returned  to  her  charge.  She  bent  oyer  the  child  whispering  *<  rest 
yonraelf  dear,  he  will  sson  come;"  and  with  a  sob  she  bowed  her  head  and  stifled 
the  emotion  hearing  her  bosom,  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  child,  who,  Baiis6e<l 
with  her  promisSi  had  turned  his  cheek  to  the  pillow  and  was  sinking  into  an  un- 
easy slumber. 

An  hour  had  passed — an  hour  of  fierce  tumults  In  the  bosom  of  the  wretched 
motlier;  her  breath  became  thick ;  her  cheeks  were  hot  with  the  fire  of  an  anx- 
ious spirit ;  she  gazed  upon  the  sick,  and  saw  him  not — thoughts  must  be  terrible 
indeed,  that  cafi  win  the  heart  of  a  mother  from  the  death-bed  of  an  only  child. 
Time  wore  on,  her  heart  stood  still  with  expectation,  or  throbbed  with  a  hope  that 
shook  her  whole  frame  like  electricity.  The  servant  entered ;  and  such  was  that 
woman's  mastery  over  her  proud  heart,  which  would  not  expose  its  weakness  ts 
a  menial,  that  her  hand  was  steady  as  she  took  a  note  from  his,  and  in  a  clear 
Toice  bade  him  withdraw.  When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  with  a  stian|e 
ealmness  she  tore  open  the  note  and  read, 

Madam, — if  indeed  I  owe  any  attention  to  the  child  you  speak  of,  the  duties  of 
my  present  tie  as  a  hosband,  will  not  allow  me  to  go  where  I  should  not  iaH  of 
mooting  one  who  holds  such  ties  in  derision.  Permit  me  to  express  my  best  wish- 
as  for  the  child's  recovery,  and  believe  mo 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

WM.  DAYTON. 

Every  drop  of  blood  forsook  the  fkce  of  that  unhappy  young  creature,  as  she 
lead  this  nnfeeUng  note.  Crushing  it  in  one  hand  ahe  grasped  the  wrist  of  the 
child  in  the  other,  and  bending  over,  fixing  her  gaze  on  him  with  compzeased  lips 
and  a  biightness  concentrating  in  her  dark  eyes,  that  told  how  little  she  thonght 
of  what  she  gaied  upon.  The  pulse  of  the  sick  child,  bounding  hard  against  her 
fingers,  quivering  and  leaping,  recalled  her  attention  to  the  dying  boy.  Tlie  little 
hand  struggled  to  withdraw  itself  firom  her  tight  grasp.  With  a  sudden  conadoos- 
aess  she  dropped  it,  and  clung  to  the  aide  of  the  crib  for  support.  The  lx>y  op»- 
ed  his  eyes  wide,  half  rose  and  supporting  himself  on  his  hands,  gazed  wiUly 
abont  tha  room  as  if  in  search  of  something;  then  turning  his  disappointed  look 
leproaehfally  upon  his  mother  he  fell  back  across  the  pillow,  struggled  as  it  were 
for  a  new  hold  on  lifo,  stretched  himself  and  died. 

With  a  face  like  marble,  the  heart  stricken  woman  stood  sternly  gazing  npon 
the  dead,  still  clenching  the  note  in  one  hand,  and  pressing  the  finehead  of  the 
corpse  with  the  other,  till  it  grew  cold  under  her  touch  ;«then  she  looked  op  aad 
called  for  water,  bathed  the  limbs  of  the  little  one,  and  wrapped  the  cold  body  in 
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iU  shroud  of  fine  linen.  With  her  dwir  hands  she  laid  it  on  the  table  near  an 
open  window,  and  with  a  ghastly  smile,  ^w  the  soft  wind,  redolent  with  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  lifting  the  bright  curls  from  the  face  of  the  dead.  The  servants 
crowded  to  the  door  and  stared  in  wonder  on  the  icy  composure  of  the  bereaved. 
Sternly  she  motioned  them  back,  and  seated  herself  by  the  cold  blossom  just 
gathered  from  her  heart.  With  the  crushed  note  thrust  into  her  bosom,  her  el- 
bows resting  on  the  table,  and  her  clenched  hands,  pressed  hard  against  her 
cheeks,  she  remained  all  the  day  long,  scarcely  moving  an  eye-lash,  or  raising 
her  stony  look  from  the  cold  body  outstretched  before  her.  There  was  no  help, 
no  comfort  stirring  within  her;  for  that  young  creature,  so  very  beautiful  and  full 
of  talent  was  an  infidel — one  of  those  who  dare  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  and  say  with  the  breath  he  gave  them,  that  there  is  no  God.  She, 
with  the  small  capacities  of  a  human  soul, — capacities  that  with  their  utmoet 
stretch  of  exertion  cannot  comprehend  the  simple  elements  of  a  drop  of  water,  had 
dared  in  the  very  morning  of  her  days,  to  deny  the  existence  of  Him  who  had 
clothed  her  in  beauty  as  with  a  bright  garment,  and  quickened  her  spirit  with  the 
ever  burning  brightness  of  genius.  His  existence  was  before  her,  pictured  upon 
the  forehead  of  that  corpse;  and  his  power  written  upon  it  with  the  finger  of 
death ;  yet  she  believed  neither  in  his  existence  nor  power.  She  knew  nothing 
of  religion  with  all  its  beautiful  consolations,  its  power  to  turn  death  into  a  promisei 
which  we  receive  as  a  portion  of  heaven's  light,  opening  visions  before  us  of  bound* 
less  time  spent  with  loved  ones,  with  no  check  upon  our  hearts,  no  shame  for  their 
deep  and  holy  feelings,  no  fear  that  they  will  be  misunderstood  or  ridiculed,  hot 
with  a  consciousness  of  purity  within  and  that  all  about  is  guileless  and  open. 
No  such  future  hope  was  before  her :  That  dead  body  was  not  to  her  the  casket  of 
a  freed  spirit,  unchained  in  its  spring,  and  sent  to  congregate  with  cherubim  and 
seraphim  forever ;— but  it  was  a  beautiful  portion  of  earth  in  which  the  cold 
spirit  was  quenched  to  annihilation.  Eternity  to  her  was  chaos-— a  black  seal 
placed  on  time — a  season  of  decomposition  and  ^eath  in  its  darkest  form.  She 
was  an  infidel. 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  progess  in  evil  of  a  young  and  splendidly  gifted  female, 
tike  Caroline  Pope — to  tell  how  she  first  drank  of  the  poisonous  cup  of  Atheism, 
in  attending  the  lectures  of  those  who  have  scattered  blasphemy  and  irreligion  over 
oar  land,  like  a  mildew  or  a  pestilence.  She  fell  in  with  one  of  those  teachers  of 
iniqaity  and  became  contaminated  with  the  evil,  that  clingeth  like  a  plague,  to 
many  of  the  young  and  lovely  of  our  land. 

It  matters  not  how  or  where  she  met  with  William  Dayton,  the  man  to  whom 
■he  was  connected  by  that  ephemeral  tie,  which  the  atheist  dignifies  with  the  title 
if  marriage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  a  tie  was  formed  in  the  confidence  of  her 
lieart,  in  the  strength  of  his  honor.  The  one  was  sacrificed  by  the  weakness  of 
Lhe  other.  While  proud  and  strong  in  her  unconsecrated  union,  she  saw  him 
throw  off  his  irksome  shackles,  whose  very  looseness  made  them  galling,  fling  them 
iway  in  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  before  she  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  possibili- 
^  of  such  an  act,  he  whom  she  thought  her  husband,  was  for  life  wedded,  lawfully 
Rredded,  to  another ;  and  she  was  left  a  disgraced  thing,  doomed  to  battle  alone 
igainst  her  own  deep  feelings  and  the  just  opinions  of  a  greater  portion  of  man- 
Und.    He  had  left  her,  but  not  to  penury.      Though  an  orphan,  and  by  her 
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own  meuM  friendlcM,  ihe  wtiin  the  finrt  bloom  of  beaatj,  and  in  the  lap  of  ic- 
herited  wealth,  with  bat  one  tie,  that  beautifol  boy  now  lying  dead  before  her. 

It  were  in  yain  to  trace  the  eubtle  windings  of  the  human  heart,  to  ezploxe  thit 
inner  world,  the  mind ;  it  is  a  region  of  contradiction  and  strange  mystery.  Those 
who  aaw  Caroline  after  the  desertion  of  him  she  still  thought  her  rightfol  husband, 
•appoeed  her  cold  passionlesB  at  least,  resigned.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  ob- 
conquerable  pride  that  burned  forever  in  the  innermost  cells  of  her  heart,  allowing 
not  a  nerve  to  thrill  or  a  lip  to  quiver,  though  her  heart  were  breaking.  She  bad 
taken  no  steps  to  recall  him,  nor  even  to  see  him ;  tliough  he  had  broo^ht  his 
bride  to  a  neighboring  mansion,  that  she  herself  had  once  occupied  with  him. 
Thinking  to  lightly  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  perhaps  she  expected  him  to  retoxa 
to  her,  when  weaiy  of  hia  present  tie  and  stifled  the  anguish  consuming  her,  rather 
than  bow  her  haoghty  soul  to  entreaty ;  or  it  may  be  that  she  found  in  the  child 
an  outlet  to  the  deep  and  burning  affections  of  her  nature,  which  sofle-Ded  her 
anguish,  and  weakened  the  vengeance  of  a  "woman  scorned.'*  We  know  nsi 
what  were  the  passions  that  slumbered  in  her  breast ;  for  siace  the  marriage  cf 
Dayton  shewed  not  yielded  to  so  much  of  emotion,  as  when  the  dying  boy  bcgfcd 
■o  piteously  to  see  his  father.  That  look  so  full  of  entreaty,  and  the  soul  of  the 
mother  yearning  within  her,  conquered  her  stubborn  pride.  Even  humbly  she 
requested  the  presence  of  the  father  by  the  death-bed  of  bis  son.  She  bowed  her 
■oul  to  him  a  second  time,  and  was  spurned,  coldly,  cruelly ;  and  even  as  her 
proud  heart  was  writhing  under  the  humiliating  consciousness,  the  boy  whose  in- 
nocent presence  had  been  a  check  and  a  blessing,  was  stricken  dead  before  ber. 
Bhe  had  no  hope,  no  fear ;  her  heart  was  turning  to  bitterness  and  her  thoughts  ts 
vengeance.  All  day  she  sat  gazing  on  the  dead,  unconscious  of  the  progress  of 
time,  and  holding  dark  council  with  her  own  spirit. 

Night  drew  on,  one  of  the  soft  balmy  nights  of  a  southern  June,  and  the 
mother  had  not  yet  stirred  from  the  side  of  her  child.  The  moonbeams  fell  mildly 
through  the  blossoming  honey -suckles  at  the  window,  and  lay  in  broken  light  on 
the  marble  face  of  the  dead  infant.  It  was  the  signal  she  had  agieed  upon  with 
her  soul.  Suddenly  she  arose,  pressed  her  feverish  lips  on  the  forehead  of  the 
corpse,  and  turned  to  a  desk  standing  in  another  part  of  the  room.  After  gropiag 
about  for  a  moment,  she  took  something  out  and  placed  it  in  her  ^Qsom  ;  then 
throwing  a  large  cloak  over  her  head  she  left  tlie  house.  It  might  have  been  horns, 
or  minutes,  for  aught  the  misguided  woman  knew  of  the  flight  of  time,  before  she 
arrived  at  the  garden,  back  of  the  house  where  Dayton  lived.  She  threaded  the 
•erpentine  walks,  her  heavy  cloak  brushing  the  night-dew  from  the  carnations 
as  she  passed  on,  occasionally  thrusting  out  her  hand  and  rudely  forcing  back  the 
flowering  branches  that  obstructed  her  way.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  path  brought 
her  opposite  the  windows  of  a  lighted  chamber.  She  stopped,  and  with  folded 
arms  and  upturned  face,  gazed  long  and  sternly  upon  them,  unmindful  of  the 
white  orange  blossoms  showering  over  her  head,  of  the  wreathing  honey-suckles, 
or  the  profusion  of  roses  scenting  the  air  about  her.  Pale  and  motionless  she  stood, 
her  lips  compressed,  and  her  black  eyes  flashing  fearfully  as  the  moonlight  flick- 
ered through  the  branches  upon  her  working  features.  The  heavy  folds  of  the 
cnrtaina  fell  ao  thickly*  that  she  could  distinguish  nothing  within  the  room,  except 
the  shadow  of  a  man  moving  slowly  between  them  and  the  light ;  but  she  ccild 
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not  be  mistaken,  even  in  the  shadow.  Her  victim  was  there.  The  fierceness  of 
her  spirit  ra^ed  too  strongly  for  longer  control.  Stepping  forward,  she  softly  raised 
the  latch  of  an  outer  door  and  entered  the  house.  The  broad  hall  was  empty,  but 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  she  could  hear  the  voices  of  servants  below,  as  she  ascend- 
ed  Uie  stairs  toward  the  chamber.  Noiselessly  she  glided  along  the  shadowy  side 
of  the  wall  into  a  dark  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  There,  with  her  elbow 
resting  on  the  corner  of  a  dressing  table,  she  stood,  herself  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  full  view  of  the  inmates  of  the  opposite  apartment  At  the  farther 
extremity,  on  a  light  French  bed,  from  which  the  blue  damask  curtains  were 
drawn  back  in  rich  folds,  lay  the  young  wife  of  Dayton.  Caroline  had  never  seen 
her,  and  now  leaned  anxiously  forward  for  some  moments,  gazing  intently  on  her 
sweet  face,  so  delicate  and  almost  child-like  in  its  beauty.  The  ruffles  of  her  night- 
gown were  open,  and  betrayed  a  neck,  smooth,  slender  and  dazzlingly  white ; 
and  upon  it  lay,  like  a  large  rose-leaf,  the  tiny  hand  of  an  infant,  whose  little  head, 
half  buried  in  lace  and  embroidery,  was  lying  on  her  bosom.  Until  that  moment 
Caroline  was  ignorant  of  the  infant's  existence.  A  quick  sob  escaped  through 
her  clenched  teeth.  She  thought  of  her  own  dead  child  at  home,  of  the  happy 
time  when  she  too  had  rested  with  it  against  her  heart,  even  as  that  young  mother. 
Uer  eyes  felt  less  hot,  a  soft  moisture  stole  into  them,  and  the  heart  of  the  woman 
loflencd,  for  a  moment,  within  her.  She  put  her  hand  into  her  bosom  j  the  press-, 
lire  of  cold  steel  against  the  crushed  note  again  filled  her  heart  with  bittemes») 
md  with  renewed  purpose  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  Dayton.  He  was  sitting  om 
1  sofa  near  the  bed,  in  a  position  to  break  tlie  light  firom  the  faoe  of  his  wife.  He 
beld  a  book  in  one  hand  while  tlie  other  shaded  his  eyes,  with  the  fingers  buried 
nhis  short  black  curls.  Occasionally  he  would  turn  and  smilingly  address  a  word 
;o  his  wife,  who  answered  him  in  a  low  voice,  or  with  the  look  of  an  angel  from 
ler  large  blue  eyes  that  again  drooped  to  the  nestler  upon  her  bosom,  as  her  hus- 
land  resumed  his  reading.  On  the  entrance  of  an  elderly  woman,  apparently  a 
lurse,  Dayton  arose,  went  to  the  bed-side,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  of 
lis  wife  whispered  good-night,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  The  young 
Dother,  in  a  tone  of  playful  chiding,  raised  the  infant  from  her  bosom  and  recalled 
lim.  The  father  returned,  and  with  a  smile  of  fondness  took  the  babe  in  his.'arms 
wkwaidly,  as  if  afraid  of  dropping  it,  and  pressing  his  lips  gently  to  its  round 
heek,  he  a^ain  placed  it  by  the  side  of  its  mother,  and  left  the  room. 
There  was  no  burst  of  anger  in  Caroline's  bosom  as  she  witnessed  this  scene ; 
at  a  cold  suffocating  grasp  seemed  clutching  her  heart  while  she  stood  motion- 
?88  as  a  statue,  not  once  moving  till  the  rattling  of  bolts  and  the  noise  of  retir* 
ig  servants  had  ceased.  Then  she  stepped  forth  to  her  work  of  vengeance.  The 
'nrkey  carpet  yielded  to  her  steps  and  broke  the  sound,  as  she  passed  to  the 
lamber  that  Dayton  had  entered.  She  admitted  herself,  and  for  a  moment  stood 
f  the  door,  checked  by  the  burst  of  recollections  crowding  upon  her.  A  few 
lick  sobs  stirred  her  heart,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  from  one  remembered  object 
another,  and  stood  for  a  time  gazing  upon  tliem  as  if  they  comprised  a  part  of 
?r  purpose.  The  heavy  curtains  excluded  every  beam  of  moon-light,  and  there 
M  only  the  dim  radiance  of  a  night-lamp  gleaming  through  its  shade  of  ground 
ass  on  the  surface  of  a  superb  mirror,  and  glittering  over  the  marble  slab  on  which 
stood.  The  deep  shadows  thrown  by  the  furniture  seemed  palpable,  like  dark 
itaesses  \  and  as  the  murderes«  drew  her  cloak  slowly  from  her  shoulders,  th« 
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nuUe  of  the  mIIl  ■cemcd  like  the  ■tirring  of  anseen  wings  in  the  room;  yetafls 
the  first  moment  the  solemn  stillness  reigning  about  but  served  to  steel  herheiit 
the  more  sternly  in  its  desire  of  vengeance.  She  felt  no  quaking  of  the  boqI,  do 
weakness  of  purpose,  as  she  drew  a  small  dagger  from  her  boeom,  and  approtchri 
the  bed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room. 

The  crimson  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  the  sleeper  exposed.  He  Uj  vitb 
one  arm  thrown  out  upon  the  counterpane,  the  dim  light  brightening  the  bmd 
expanse  of  his  forehead  and  softening  the  warm  glow  of  his  cheeks.  His  lips  woic 
a  healthy  red,  and  a  contented  smile  was  playing  about  them.  It  was  a  ^lendid 
head  for  a  painter,  with  its  mass  of  short  black  hair,  its  manly  expreflnve  brov, 
and  the  lower  portion  verging  with  a  firm  and  classical  beauty  into  the  mpeib 
neck,  exposed  by  the  unbuttoned  collar.  Even  she  who  came  to  destroj,  coaU 
not  entirely  conquer  the  feelings  of  the  woman  within,  as  almost  forgetful  of  iier 
purpose,  she  bent  over  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  her  victim.  Her  face  sank  lover 
and  lower  till  his  warm  breath  stirred  the  curls  on  her  cheek— the  unnatonl  fire 
of  her  eyes  was  quenching  itself,  her  grasp  became  less  firm  upon  the  dagger,  ud 
'the  feelings  of  the  murderess  were  passing  away,  when  a  slight  wail  from  the  ia- 
fimt  in  the  next  chamber,  accompanied  by  a  sweet  and  hushing  voice  fell  npoo 
her  heart  like  audible  reproach.  That  instant  her  head  was  erect,  her  foot  planted 
hard  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sharp  dagger  on  high,  its  blade  glimmering  like  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent  just  above  the  sleeping  heart  of  the  victim — a  moment  zdor 
and  it  had  indeed  slept  in  blood ; — He  turned  on  his  pillow  smiling  and  iDunnniiq 
in  his  sleep.  She  might  have  been  mistaken — ^but  the  murderess  thought  it  vis 
her  name  he  repeated,  a  terrible  burst  of  feeling  rushed  through  her,  her  limVf 
shook  as  with  a  palsy,  her  hand  relaxed  its  hold,  the  poignard  dropped,  and  with 
a  suddenly  expanded  heart  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  pressed  the  bed-clothei 
hard  against  his  mouth,  to  stifle  the  anguish  struggling  for  a  passage.  A  kw 
fierce  throes  and  torrent  of  relieving  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes.  When  she 
raised  her  head,  her  face  was  wet  and  stirring  with  emotion  as  tender  as  that  of  a 
grieved  infant.  She  gaxed  long  and  sorrowfully  upon  the  face  of  the  sleeper, 
lying  so  uneonscious  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped ;  then  taking  up  the  dagger, 
she  feebly  arose,  folded  the  cloak  about  her  and  tottered  out  of  the  house,  weak  and 
unsteady  as  if  she  had  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  When  arrived  at  booie, 
she  entered  the  room  where  the  body  of  the  child  was  lying,  and  dropped  exhaostr 
ed  on  a  sofa,  still  wrapped  in  her  cloak  and  holding  the  sharp  poignard  in  ber 
nerveless  hand.  A  few  moments,  and  it  fell  from  her  relaxed  hold  and  itad[ 
quivering  in  the  floor.    She  had  fallen  into  a  death-like  slumber. 

The  sun  was  up,  and  drying  the  dew  from  the  wet  earth,  when  Caroline  awoke^ 
and  as  if  uncertain  of  existence  gazed  widely  about, — there  was  the  dag^r  stick- 
ing in  the  floor,  and  outstretched  before  the  still  open  window  lay  the  body  of 
her  child.  The  morning  wind  had  shaken  the  roses  and  honey  suckles  aboat  the 
sashes,  and  the  corpse  was  half  buried  in  the  scattered  blossoms.  The  mother 
approached  and  stood  over  him  calmly  and  silently ;  the  red  leaves  lying  abcot 
and  on  the  shroud  reflected  a  color,  like  that  of  beautiful  life  into  the  maiUe 
lace  of  the  dead.  It  seemed  like  a  mockery  to  the  heart  of  the  mother.  With  a 
smile  she  brushed  them  off  and  they  fell  in  a  shower  over  the  room.  Her  stroeg 
pint  had  recovered  its  natural  tone ;  and  as  she  stood  over  the  corpse  of  her  foa, 
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his  death-bed  was  vividly  before  her,  with  all  his  suffering,->-hi8  touching  entrea- 
ties to  see  his  father.  Then  came  the  note,  and  thoughts  of  all  Oayton*s  unkind- 
oess.  The  adventure  of  the  last  night  was  as  a  dream,  or  as  the  failure  of  a  res- 
olation  yet  to  be  accomplished.  She  thought  of  her  weakness,  of  her  momentary 
retara  of  tenderness  for  one  who  had  spumed  her  from  him,  and  the  redeeming 
spirit  within  was  to  her  a  matter  of  self-loathing.  One  reflection  after  another 
swept  over  her,  each  bringing  its  own  gall,  till  her  heart  was  becoming  all  bitter- 
ness ;  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  again  rankled  there. 

While  Caroline  stood  thus  busy  with  her  thoughts,  her  eye  bent  vacantly  on 
the  lady,  and  her  hand  pressed  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  an  opposite  door  was 
opened,  and  a  young  man  stood  with  the  latch  in  his  hand,  hesitating  as  if  doubt- 
folof  his  reception.  At  length,  though  with  evident  trepidation,  he  advanced  to 
the  table  and  respectfully  touched  the  hand  upon  its  edge.  Caroline  started, 
shook  off  his  hand,  and  looking  haughtily  into  the  intruder's  face,  demanded  why 
he  had  broken  upon  her  solitude.  The  young  man  looked  disappointed  and 
aagiy. 

^'1  should  not,"  he  said  in  a  proud  tone,  "  have  again  obtruded  into  your  pres-  . 
ence,  ifler  your  unqualified  refusal  of  my  late  proposition,  but  I  heard  of  your 
bereavement,  I — ." 

''Thank you,  thank  you,"  interrupted  Caroline  hastily,  "  I  am  indeed  bereaved, 
bat  not  heart-broken,— not  yet— ,"  and  she  turned  away  to  hide  the  anguish  his 
ffDipathy  had  awakened.  They  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  the  young  man 
relieving  his  embarrassment  by  picking  up,  one  by  one,  the  petals  scattered  over 
the  floor,  and  Caroline  walking  hastily  about  the  room  with  her  hand  pressed 
upon  her  forehead.  At  length  she  advanced  suddenly  before  him,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  his,  said  in  a  voice  startlingly  abrupt, — 

"  Geoige,  grant  my  prayer  in  one  thing,  and  this  hand,  so  long  sought,  and  so 
often  perhaps  unfeelingly  refused,  is  yours." 

The  young  man  grasped  the  little  hand  thus  strangely  offered,  and  looked  in- 
eiedaloasly  into  her  face.  He  could  scarcely  think  it  real,  that  the  boon  he  had 
so  hnmbly  sued  for,  should  be  thus  suddenly  flung  at  his  feet.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unnatural  in  the  proud  Caroline's  conduct,  that,  though  his  whole  soul 
wu  in  tumults  at  the  thoughts  her  words  created,  he  hesitated  in  answering. 
Caroline's  Quse  darkened. 

''And has  my  hand  suddenly  grown  so  worthless,  that  you  hesitate  before 
knowing  the  terms  of  acceptance .'"'  she  said  scornfully. 

"Not  so,  madam,'*  replied  Edmonds,  with  strong  emotion ;  "  name  the  service  I 
un  to  perform,  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  win  you,  you  are  mine." 

Caroline's  eye  kindled.  Such  devotion  was  gratifying  to  her  humbled  heart 
'  ATenge  me  on  that  child's  father,"  she  said,*  pointing  to  the  eorpsci "  and  I  am 
roars  forever." 

"Caroline,"  replied  he,  in  a  calm  and  serious  voice, "  when  I  first  offered  you 
■y  burning  aflfections,  I  had  determined  on  this ;  life,  even  with  you,  would  be 
iving  torture,  were  I  forced  to  meet  that  heartless  man  day  after  day,  to  see  him 
imile,  to— but  no ;  if  this  is  all  the  condition  imposed,  you  but  forestall  my  own 
Bsolvs ;  give  me  a  claim  to  protect,  to  avenge  you,  and  my  challenge  shall  be 
ent  from  the  altar— the  hour  of  bridal  shall  see  you  a  widow,  or  avenged." 
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Carol ine'i  brow  contracted  as  with  a  painful  and  ftudden  flash  of  memory  i^ 
turned  from  him  to  hide  the  working  of  her  face,  aa  she  said,  "  I  was  wedded  te 
that  man  by  the  most  sncrod  tie  known  to  mo — by  tliat  of  honor — dishonor,  the 
world  calls  it.  Were  I  to  wed  another  while  he  lives,  it  were  indeed  so.  ^  Chd- 
ienge  him,"  she  continued  fiercely,  '^  let  the  strife  be  one  of  death  on  one  lide; 
let  him  know  before  he  dies,  that  his  rictim  is  not  yet  so  worthless  as  be 
thinks ;  let  him  feel  to  his  innermost  heart  that  my  hand  is  offered  as  yonr  remid 
for  his  death,  and  the  humiliation  of  my  soul  will  be  over ;  my  heart  will  open 
again.  Do  this  forthwith,  and  I  am  content  to  bind  myself  to  joa  bj  any  bocd 
this  very  night." 

"  My  wife  by  religious  forms — will  you  be  that?"  said  Edmonds  eagerly. 

«  Even  so,"  she  replied  with  a  bitter  smile.  **  I  have  good  cause  to  avoid  weik 
tics  of  this  kind." 

Edmond's  brow  flushed ;  bat  without  answering  he  went  to  the  desk  and  Inadlj 
wrote  a  challenge.  Caroline  read  it,  and  again  placing  it  in  his  hands,  said, ''it 
is  well — now  leave  me  that  L  may  bury  my  dead. " 

The  little  grave  was  dug  in  a  corner  of  the  garden^  shaded  by  cltzstering  line 
and  orange  trees,  and  with  violets  flushing  the  green  sods  that  were  to  cover  it 
it  was  a  painful  funeral ;  no  man  of  God  hallowed  the  scene,  or  bared  his  fae«i 
to  send  up  a  prayer  over  the  beautiful  corpse ;  no  solemn  music  arose  from  tbe 
chosen  spot.  Black  slaves  brought  forth  the  coffin  of  inlaid  mahogany,  and  vilk 
serious  faces  lowered  it  to  its  narrow  bed.  The  square,  green  clods  -were  presn^ 
on  the  little  mound,  one  by  one;  the  slaves  withdrew,  and  left  the  infidel  motfaer 
alone  by  the  grave  of  her  first-born.  Leaning  agrainst  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sbe 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  tearless  eyes  gazing  mournfully  upon  the  new-pikd 
sods,  as  if  (to  use  a  beautiful  expression  of  Neal*s)  she  had  buried  her  heart  there, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  flowers  to  spring  up  out  of  it.  A  horseman  dashed  ap 
the  road  leading  to  the  house.  Seeing  her  standing  as  we  have  described,  be 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  with  rapid  strides  approached  her,  heedlessly  trampling 
through  the  flower-beds  in  his  path,  with  each  foot-step  sinking  deep  into  the  eartb. 
Before  she  had  called  in  her  painful  thoughts,  he  stood  by  her  side,  breathing  hartf 
through  his  shut  teeth,  and  a  dark  fire  breaking  from  his  large,  grey  eyes.  With- 
out speaking  he  thrust  a  letter  into  her  hand,  and  stood  pale  as  death,  and  grind- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage  as  she  read  it.  It  was  a  refusal  of  his  challenge,  coaled 
in  terms  of  scornful  insult — insult  to  her.  Not  a  word  was  spoken — ^not  one. 
Their  respiration  came  at  intervals ;  their  faces,  lips,  and  even  hands,  were  asfay 
pale.  The  fierce  spirit  in  their  eyes  commingled,  and  murder  was  engendered. 
There  was  a  withering  smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  hand  was  pale  to  the  finger  naik 
as  she  extended  it  and  grasped  his.  Together  they  went  to  the  house  stiU  without 
speaking  a  word,  their  quiet  foot-steps  spurning  the  grarel  walk  at  each  tread, 
their  hands  clenched,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  his  burning  with  a  deep,  settled  fire — 
the  fire  of  stern  purpose  and  deadly  hate.  They  entered  the  room  where  the  chiM 
had  been ;  she  threw  open  the  desk,  and  drew  out  a  small,  rusty  pistol ;  with  her 
own  steady  fingers  she  put  in  the  bullet  and  placed  the  purcussion  cap ;  then  bend- 
ing her  white  face  to  his,  and  placing  the  weapon  in  his  hand,  she  said  in  a  low, 
distinct  whisper,  "This  night,  at  nine,  I  will  be  ready  for  theH>ridal." 

Edmonds  grasped  the  pistol,  wrung  hsr  marble  fingers  convulsively,  and  with- 
out speaking,  lefl  the  room. 
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Soon  after,  the  black  coachman  and  waiting  maid  answered  the  fharp  ringing 
of  the  bell,  and  stared  with  astonishment  as  the  one  was  ordered  to  have  the  searce- 
Ij  used  carriage  at  the  door  at  nine,  and  the  other  to  arrange  a  dress  of  white  sat- 
ia  and  blond.  Awe-strack,  the  black  girl  shrank  from  the  terrible  brilliancy  of 
her  mistress's  eye  as  she  held  up  the  splendid  finery,  and  examined  it  with  a  look 
of  fierce  mockery.  Caroline  ordered  her  waiting  maid  to  withdraw ;  and  with  a 
steady  composore  proceeded  tc  equip  herself  in  the  bridal  dress.  Meehanically 
she  smoothed  each  fold,  braided  her  long,  black  hair,  and  bound  on  her  ivory  fore- 
head the  wreath  of  white  roses,  smiling  bitterly  as  her  cold,  damp  fingers  perform- 
ed tbeir  office.  A  splendid  jewel  box  lay  before  her.  Twice  she  reached  forth 
her  hand  to  open  it,  and  twice  drew  back  with  a  cramping  of  the  heart;  then 
with  an  efibrt,  as  if  te  grasp  a  serpent,  she  tore  it  open  and  emptied  a  magnificent 
salt  of  pearls  opon  the  dressing  table.  They  were  the  gift  of  him  for  whose  mur- 
der she  was  about  to  sacrifice  herself.  With  a  strange  smile  she  locked  the  ear- 
nogs,  clasped  the  superb  bracelets,  and  drew  the  snowy  necklace  slowly  around 
her  neck.  With  a  choking  sensation  she  fastened  it.  His  hands '  had  placed  it 
there  last.  The  remembrance  came  to  her  heart  like  a  dagger,  and  the  delicate 
pearls  contracted  her  throat  like  the  fingers  of  death. 

That  fearful  toilette  was  finished.  Beautiful  in  her  splendid  agony,  the  bride 
seated  herself ,  and  stooping  gently  forward  with  her  hands  locked  firmly,  and  her 
white  lips  apart,  waited  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  A  noise  came  &om  with- 
out-,  her  hands  were  entwined  more  rigidly;  and  her  nerres  seemed  creeping 
through  her  frame  like  things  with  a  distinct  life.  The  carriage  drove  round,  and 
all  was  still  again.  The  ornamented  clock  on  the  mantlepiece  beat  nine.  Each 
musical  stroke  rang  on  her  ear  like  a  knell,  and  drew  forth  a  stifled  groan  firom  her 
bosom.  A  few  moments  and  the  garden  gate  opened  suddenly,  and  shut  with  a 
jar.  Rapid,  heavy  steps  smote  along  the  gravel  walk,  the  door  opened,  and  Ed- 
monds stood  before  her ;  his  brown  hair  lying  damp  on  his  high  forehead,  and 
big  drops  sparkling  on  the  fierce  curve  of  his  upper  lip.  His  white  vest  was  spot- 
ted as  with  rain-drops,  where  the  perspiration  had  fallen  upon  it;  'and  the  dischar- 
ged pistol  hung  loosely  in  his  powerless  hand.  Caroline  arose  and  walked  steadily 
toward  him.  The  deep  fire  of  his  large  eyes  was  smothered,  and  a  mist  was  upon 
them.  They  quailed  under  her  searching  look.  She  knew  that  the  deed  of  death 
was  done,  and  reached  forth  her  hand.  He  dashed  the  instrument  from  him, 
almost  crushed  her  hand  in  his  own,  saying  in  a  voice  hoarse  almost  to  indistinct- 
ness, "  It  is  done  !— let  us  away  from  the  murder  to  the  bridal,"— and  he  drew 
her  hastily  to  the  carriage.  »•••««• 

Edmonds  had  taken  no  precaution  to  hide  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and\ 
consequently  in  a  few  days  was  tried  and  condemned.    He  had  taken  the  whole 
weight  of  crime  on  himself;  leaving  his  wife  unsuspected  as  the  instigator  ;  who 
with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cau^e,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  prison  to  which 
she  had  sent  him. 

The  morning  had  dawned  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  and  still  he  was  in  a 
■ound  sleep.  In  almost  the  same  state  as  when  we  described  her  watching  by  her 
nek  child,  his  wife  sat  on  the  side  of  the  low  bed,  with  her  arms  thrown  over  him 
ud  his  head  lying  heavily  on  her  shoulder.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  quick  start,  •■ 
with  a  slight,  painful  spasm,  and  her  face  gradually  grew  paler  and  paler  as  it 
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bent  OTer  the  head  of  the  deeper.  Another  etart  more  yiolent  than  the  last  brake 
hia  death-like  alamber.  He  arose  and  ^azed  vacantly  around  the  room.  ''  Hastk 
day  dawned  ?"  he  at  length  said,  "  or  is  this  moonlight.'"  Caroline  made  no  asr 
■wer,  but  pointed  to  the  dim  light  streaming  through  a  narrow  window  sunk  6eaf 
into  the  wall.  Edmonds  arose  and  walked  slowly  acroas  the  room,  with  his  haad 
to  his  forehead  as  if  trying  to  gather  his  thonghU ;  then  seating  himself  by  ha 
wife,  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  monrnfully  on  her  pale  lace.  "  Caroline,''  he 
said,  "  when  this  disgraceful  death  is  over,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  you  thit  yoa 
hare  not  once  left  my  side  since  that  fearful  night— yon  will  think  of  me  at  times, 
not  connected  with  a  crime  which  I  shall  soon  expiate — not  married  to  you  hy  a 
bond  of  blood— but  as  your  own  husband,  whose  deep  love  led  him  on  to  sin  aad 
death— as  one  who  was  willing  to  die  raiher  than  to  see  yon  suffer  reproach.*' 
«  Thank  you,  thank  you,'*  he  added  gently,  as  she  raised  his  hand  to  her  quiveiinf 
lips,  and  vainly  strove  to  speak,  <<  I  owe  yon  gratitude  for  much,  Caroline,  vai 
most  of  all  for  bearing  so  patiently  with  the  broken-hearted  reproaches  of  oj 
poor  parents,  when  they  yester-night  bade  me  a  last  farewell.  Alaa,  the  poor  dd 
man  knew  not  what  he  said.  Do  not  tremble  thus,  but  listen  to  me  for  the  little 
time  I  have  to  speak.  <'  Caroline,  the  taint  of  infidelity  will  yet  be  taken  frosi 
you,  and  yoO  will  live  to  repent  of  our  mutual  crime  before  God,  as  I  do— oe, 
dearest,  do  not  shake  your  head,  and  look  thus  unbelieving — it  will  be  so-^sb^ 
then  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  your  partner  in  love  and  guilt  died  in  peace 
with  the  great  God  whom  you  now  deny.  The  time  is  too  short — I  cannot  atleiB|it 
to  convince  you,  by  argument,  of  the  falsity  of  your  belief— but  promise  me  that 
you  will  read  this  when  I  am  gone — ^that  you  will  compare  and  weigh  it*s  truths. 
With  my  dying  words  I  conjure  you  to  promise  me,** — and  he  drew  a  bible  fioai 
his  pillow,  and  laid  it  on  her  lap. 

**  1  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,**  shrieked  the  unhappy  woman,  buying  ber  face 
in  her  hands,  and  falling  forward  on  the  bed.  A  vial  dropped  from  her  bosom. 
Edmonds  took  it  up  and  examined  it.  A  tiny  flower  was  gilded  on  the  side,  and 
a  few  drops  of  colored  liquid  remained  in  the  bottom.  He  had  seen  the  vial  be- 
fore, and  knew  the  liquid  to  be  poison.  Shaking  with  a  terrible  apprehension,  he 
raised  the  prostrats  woman,  and  bore  her  to  the  dim  light  of  the  window.  Her 
beautiful  features  were  distorted,  her  lips  a  whitish  blue,  and  a  slight  foam  was 
gathering  upon  them.  With  a  deep  groan,  Edmonds  tottered  with  her  to  the 
bed.  In  a  few  moments  the  sharp  pain  went  off— ehe  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about  as  if  in  search  of  something.  Her  husband  raised  her  in  hia  arms — sttill  she 
motioned  anzionaly  with  her  hand.  He  took  up  the  bible,  but  dropped  it  again— 
fi>r  she  was  shrieking  wildly,  and  writhing  in  mortal  agony — ^then  for  a  time  she 
lay  with  her  head  falling  over  his  arm — her  long  hair  sweeping  the  floor,  and  the 
veins  in  her  white  throat  swelling  with  the  inflamed  blood  rushing  through  them. 
Suddenly  a  spasmodic  shock  convulsed  her  whole  frame ;  then  her  limbe  stretched 
out ;  a  quick  shiver  ran  through  them,  and  she  lay  stiff  and  dead  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband. 

When  the  sheriff  entered  to  conduct  Edmonds  to  execution,  he  was  sitting  on 
the  bed-side,  with  the  corpse  of  his  wife  clasped  to  his  bosom,  gaadng  on  her  alter- 
ed ftoe,  and  weeping  over  it  as  a  mother  over  her  first-born.  When  told  that  the 
hour  of  execution  had  come,  he  stretched  her  on  the  bed,  folded  her  stiffened 
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hands  orer  her  bosomi  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead|  and  taming  to  the  sheriff, 
besought  him  to  biiiy  them  together  in  the  same  coffin.  Thej  were  so  buried — 
the  penitent  murderer  with  his  arm  over  the  victim  of  an  ix^d  Ucture, 

Ed. 


[For  tho  PortUad  Mag«Blnc.] 

THE   MARRIAGE-RING. 

BY  JOHN   NBAL. 

Djbar  Sister  !    Thoa  art  married — thou ! 

And  I  upon  the  bed  of  death ; 
I  see  it  in  thy  altered  smile, 

I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  breath. 

And  thou  art  happy !    Be  it  so, 
Most  happy !    I  can  fed  it  dear ; 

Thy  soft  hand  palpitates  in  mine. 
As  'twere  a  live  bird  prisoned  here : 

Thy  blnshing  lip^the  gentle  warmth 
That's  in  thy  large  contented  eyes; 

Oh  yes !     I  read  it  all  as  thoagh 
'Twere  written  out  o'er  yonder  skies — 

The  awful  skies  !  ^  which  even  now 
Are  changing  with  a  bridegroom-light, 

The  last  that  I  shall  ever  see, 
Or  ever  wish  to  see — good-night! 

And  saying  this,  her  lieht  frame  shook. 
And  all  ner  black  redundant  hair 

Broke  loose,  and  like  a  shadow  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  pillow  there. 

'Twas  like  a  sky  at  once  o'ercast, 

The  darkening  of  a  happy  face, 
The  stooping  of  a  fearful  shape 

O'ershadowing  the  place ! 

A  moment — and  the  sweet  girl  lay. 

As  if  her  spirit  had  departed  ; 
And  by  her  knelt  the  youthful  bride, 

As  if  she  too  were  broken-hearted. 

And  straight  a  death-like  stillness  fell 

Upon  the  faces  in  that  room. 
And  as  the  lights  flared,  shadows  moved 

Like  giant  spectres  through  the  gloom. 

At  last  a  smothered  cry  arose, 
A  shivering  of  the  drapery  where 

Locked  hands  and  marble  faces  shook. 
That  heap  of  dark  dishevelled  hair  • 

A  struggle,  and  the  young  bride  lay 
Outstretched  there  like  a  lifeless  thing; 

For  she  had  felt  the  lips  of  dttUh 
Pressed  to  her  golden  marriage-ring ! 
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(For  lh«  Fottlaad   MafatiBt.) 

MY   AUNT  CATHERINE. 

BY   A   LADY  OP    BANOOR. 

How  little  do  we  dream  of  the  fountains  of  energy  springing  within  as  unQ 
the  power  of  circamstances  calls  them  forth !  How  apt  are  we  to  imagine  that 
unless  we  are  revelling  in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  placed  in  just  the  situ- 
ation as  our  hearts  desire,  we  cannot  be  happy  !  How  often  do  we  allow  oor- 
selves  to  sink  into  nothingness,  and  become  torpid  sensualists,  and  pleasare-seek> 
ers,  when  we  might  pour  the  mighty  powers  of  the  soul  into  a  channel  which 
would  elevate  and  refine  our  own  characters,  and  vivify  and  gladden  the  springs 
of  human  happiness  *  How  dependent  are  women^  especially,  considered,  upcm 
outward  situation,  and  circumstances  !  How  little  are  the  conquering  energies 
which  sometimes  shine  forth  in  their  characters,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune, — those 
energies  which  irradiated  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  Josephine,  and  flung  a  lustie 
around  the  name  of  a  Madam  Lafayette,  understood  !  How  small  an  insight  has 
*tbe  world  in  general,  into  the  mysterious  fabric  of  their  souls,  exquisitely  tender 
and  delicate,  in  prosperity,  but  wonderfully  strong  and  unbending,  in  adversity ! 
Of  how  little  moment  in  rendering  them  happy,  are  the  exhaustless  riches  of 
their  immortal  minds,  esteemed  !  Those  riches  which  can  afford  sweeter  pleasures 
than  all  the  profusion  and  luxury  in  the  power  of  unbounded  weaJth  to  yield! 
And  above  all,  how  incapable  are  they  suspposed  of  being  perfectly,  and  perma- 
nently happy,  unless  the  light  of  requited  2ovs,  gild  their  days,  and  spread  a  halo 
over  their  pathway ! 

Perhaps  1  am  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  mass  of  the  world  indulge  such 
feelings  and  sentiments,  but  I  am  not,  surely  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  use  a 
few  thus  feel,  and  believe.    To  such,  and  such  only,  I  would  address  the  history 

of  my  aunt  Catherine  W. The  events  of  her  life  are  teeming  with^tnstructioa, 

and  thrilling  with  interest.  May  the  hearts  of  all  who  read,  respond  to  the  im- 
pressive moral  they  convey ! 

I  was  very  young  when  my  Aunt  was  in  her  youth,  and  the  prime  of  her  lone- 
liness ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  vivid  recollection  of  her.  The  winning  gentle- 
ness of  her  manners,  the  captivating  power  af  her  conversation,  and  the  exquisite 
oveliness  of  her  disposition,  made  an  impression  upon  my  young  mind  which  it 
is  impossible  foi  the  lapse  of  time  to  erase.  I  can  almost  see  her  now,  as  she  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  festive  assembly,  the  brilliant  centre  of  tlie  gayest  and  happi- 
est circles,  entwining,  by  her  very  look  and  manner,  the  affections  of  all  who 
knew  her,  around  her  lovely  self,  and  enchaining  every  one  who  stood  within  the 
sphere  of  her  magic  influence,  by  a  resistless  and  wonderful  power  which  no  one 
could  understand.  Are  you  fond  of  beauty,  reader }  Then  I  will  describe  my 
Aunt  to  you ;  for  I  do  not  approve  of  the  fashion  of  leaving  the  imagination  toiue- 
ture  a  heroine.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  your  imagination  could  not  portray.  But  do 
not  start,  if  I  tell  yon  that  her  form  did  not  shadow  forth  the  proportions  of  a  Ve- 
nus de  Medicis,  nor  her  face  sparkle  with  the  faultless  beauty  of  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance.   Her  form  was  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  ;  and  her  face,  when  calm 
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&nd  an  troubled  by  an  emotion,  was  precisely  sucb  an  one  as  you  would  pass  in 
the  street  without  noticing,  or  with  a  slight  assertion  that  it  was  plain.    Her  eye 
"WWLM  neither  a  burning  black,  nor  a  melting  blue,  but  a  hard,  and  ordinary,  and  at 
first  sig^ht,  unexpressive  grey ;  and  her  hair  was  a  plain,  unpretending  brown,  not 
clustering  in  glossy  ringlets  about  her  neck,  according  to  the  fashion  of  heroines, 
but  smoothed  back  with  a  plain,  shell  comb,  and  folded  over  in  a  close,  quiet  braid, 
laying  softly  over  the  organs  of  reverence  and  firmness.    Her  complexion  was  a 
bro-w^n,    not  perfectly  clear,  but  with  here  and  there,  a  little  intruding  ireckle, 
to  give  notice  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  sometimes  kissed  her  cheek  in  her  daily 
rambles;   her   nose,  a  plain,  strait  nose,  whether  Roman  or  Grecian,  I  really 
cannot  tell;  her   forehead,  full  and  round,  neither  very  high,  nor  very   low; 
and    her  -mouth  not  exactly  the  color  of  <<  coral,"  but  something  lighter,  with 
lips  a  good  deal  too  thick  for  beauty,   firmly  shut,  and  wearing  an  expression 
of  energy  and  mildness  seldom  united.    Such  was  my  Aunt  when  you   saw 
her  at  church  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  met  her  in  the  street  upon  her  mornings 
shopping.    If  you  had  chanced  to  see  her  again  on  the  same  evening,  surronn* 
ded  by  her  dear  family  circle,  and  cheering  them  by  her  anunating  conversa- 
tion, you  would  not  have  known  her.    When  she   smiled,  and  conversed!  her 
whole  countenance  changed.    A   radiance   was   thrown  over  it  which  seemed 
almost  supernatural  when  contrasted  with  its  former  calm  and  untroubled  quit 
et.     A  sudden  splendor  which  you  could  liken  to  nothing  but  the  sun  bursting 
in  glory  through  thick  clouds,  and  lighting  up  with   a  momentary  brilliance^ 
the  garments  of  the  earth,  invested  every  featiure,  and  beamed  in  eyery  glance. 
A  beautiful,  evanescent  glow,  like  the  transparent,  pink  clouds  we  sometimes 
see  floating  about  the  sun  in  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  He^ 
mansy 

"LOce  the  dunadc  glo«r 

B7  the  tuiurt  {[iven  unto  mouatain  mow,'* 

flashed  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  holy  fire,  which  seemed  to  drop  directly  from 
heaven,  blazed  out  in  her  eye.  As  she  continued  to  converse,  the  expres- 
sion of  her  extraordinary  countenance  continued  to  change.  Now,  burn- 
ing with  lofly  thoughts,  glowing  with  rich  remembrances,  and  lighting  up 
with  high  emotions^  now,  gentle  as  a  fawn,  winning  in  its  loveliness,  and 
charming  all  by  its  soil,  fascinating  lustre,  and  its  chastened,  yet  glowing 
glances ;  and  now  sparkling  in  the  exuberance  of  delight,  brightening  in  the 
sunlight  of  her  own  happy  heart,  and  dipping  itself,  as  it  wete,  into  the  sea  of 
niolten  joy  imprisoned  within  her  soul.  When  she  spoke  of  the  grand,  the 
magnificent,  or  the  moral  sublime,  a  lofty  beauty  spread  gradually  over  her 
features,  purified  and  elevated  their  expression,  and  tinged  their  customary 
gaiety  with  a  tone  of  holy  seriousness  that  seemed  to  lift  her  above  earth,  and 
niake  her  almost  an  angel  seeking  in  vain  to  disguise  her  supernatural  purity. 
When  she  dwelt  upon  the  poetical,  the  beautiful,  and  the  imaginative,  an  en- 
thusiastic wildness  kindled  in  her  eye,  sat  upon  her  agitated  lip,  and  burned  in 
her  glowing  cheek. 

"  Lit  from  within    wm  her  noble  Iwav, 

As  an  urn,  whence  my»  from  a  lamp  may  flow ; 

Her  young,  dear  cheek  bad  a  cbangefiil  hoe, 

As  if  ye  might  tea  how  the  eoul  wnra^t  Unoaf  b  ; 

And  erery  flash  of  her  ferment  eye 

Seemed  the  tei^t  wakening  d  pony." 
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When  the  touchin^r  or  tlie  pathetic  wa  the  burden  of  her  toogiie,  a  i 
in^  BoflncBB  stole  into  her  countenance,  chastened  its  before  brilliant  energy,  tad 
moistened  her  soul-lit  eye  with  the  tear  of  feeling ;  and  when  the  gmj,  the  biigfat, 
and  the  happy,  turned  her  musical  voice,  and  gave  action  to  her  eloquent  woids, 
a  sparkling  joyousness  leaped  like  a  ray  of  light  into  her  ieatores,  difluaed  over 
them  a  bounding  buoyancy,  and  an  elastic  life,  and  lighted  them  up  with  a  tieh 
and  mellow  gladness  which  could  spring  only  from  the  pure  emotiooB  of  her  oa- 
sophistieated  soul. 

Nor  was  her  countenance,  thus  habitually  irradiated  with  the  energies  of  her 
mind,  without  its  occasional  aspect  of  stemess  and  severity.  Catherine  W.  hai 
a  lofty  soul,  and  one  in  which  dwelt  no  small  infusion  of  pride  ;  and  when  cfae 
deemed  the  spotlessness  of  her  honor  doubted,  or  saw  the  irrevoeableness  of  fas 
determinations,  questioned,  it  was  strange  to  mark  that  beautiful  pride  working 
in  her  singular  countenance,  impressing  upon  it  a  stamp  of  calm  indignation,  and 
a  lofty  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  curling  her  lip  with  a  cool,  jet  not  msr 
lignant  scorn.  She  was  dignified  at  such  times,  and  you  held  your  breath  to  look 
at  her,  but  it  was  not  merely  awe  that  she  impressed  upon  you. — It  was  mingkd 
with  a  silently  working  admiration,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  an  insena- 
ble  affection,  stealing  slowly  oter  your  heart,  and  mysteriously  binding  you  to 
her,  even  in  her  anger. 

The  first  glance  at  her  features,  when  thus  stamped  with  the  emotions  of  her 
heart,  would  convince  you,  that  although  she  was  lovely  as  earth's  loTeliest  oca- 
tures,  she  was  also  proud,  and  energetic,  and  elevated  in  character.  And  by  the 
way,  now  I  have  done  with  her  person,  I  suppose  my  courteous  reader  will  begin 
to  expect  a  description  of  her  character  and  mind.  But  I  hardly  dare  attempt  the 
delineation.  Her  character  was  such  an  indescribable  union  of  the  lovely  and 
the  lofty,  the  amiable  and  the  elevated,  the  winning  and  the  dazzling,  the  capti- 
vating and  the  awe-inspiring,  such  a  perfect  concentration  of  all  that  is  exquisite, 
and  all  that  is  exalted,  such  a  radiant  focus  of  moral  beauty  and  moral  strenfth, 
such  a  mirror  of  everjrthing  that  is  pure  and  touching,  and  everything  that  is  noble 
and  peerless,  that  I  may  as  well  throw  down  my  pen  at  once.  In  prosperous 
circumstances,  when  her  heart  was  baoyant  with  hope  and  elasticity,  she  wti 
one  of  the  gentiest  and  loveliest  beings  that  Nature  ever  formed,  and  you 
would  hardly  dream  of  the  wells  of  energy  and  resolution  buried  deep  within 
her  soul.  Bat  when  the  storm  arose,  and  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  were  in 
their  fury,  than,  the  inborn  energy  of  her  flpirit,  sprang  forth,  upbore  her  upon 
the  rushing  tide  of  affliction,  and  strewed  her  rugged  pathway  with  undying 
flowers.  Then,  she  was  herstlf,  in  all  the  native  splendorof  her  character,  with 
every  noble  faculty  of  her  soul  in  action,  and  every  dazzling  attribute  of  her 
nature,  in  full  play.  Her  iiMfi<2,  too,  was  of  that  pure,  ethereal,  and  elevaled 
nature  which  is  as  indiscribable,  as  it  is  wonderful  and  pure.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  was  no  barren  waste,  without  a  hand  to  prune  it,  or  a  drop  of  cooling 
water  to  refresh  it,  but  a  cultivated  garden,  rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  im- 
proved and  refined  by  art;  bearing  the  richest  and  raiest  fruiU,  and  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  flowers.  Her  talents  were  of  a  high'order.  Nature  had 
been  most  bountiful,  and  art  had  completed  her  touches  with  the  moet  exquis- 
ite finish.    Deep  and  profound  study,  intense  and  original   thought,  had    ren- 
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H  deied  her  mind  no  common  receptacle  of  crude    and   hackneyed  ideas,   no 

.  ordinary  material,  glossed  over  with  a  high  and  false  polish,  but  a  mind  lofty 

,.  and  elevated  in  its  stamp,  and  bearing  a  character  and  impress  entirely  its  own. 

With  this  view  of  my  Aunt,  my  reader  will  not  wonder  that  upon   a  late 

tour  to  Connecticut,  I  turned  some  miles  out  of  my  way,  and  subjected  myself 

to  aeveral  inconveniences,  for  the  sake  of  once  more  meeting  her  affectionate 

■mile,  and  being  cheered  by  the  sound  of  her  fascinating  conversation. 

As  1  drew  near  the  village  where  she  resided,  nothwithstanding  the   antici- 
patioa  of  seeing  one  so  dearly  loved,  again,  I  began  t«  feel  a  deep  and  heavy 
oppression  stealing  over  my  mind.    Something  like  a  material,  and  actual  bur- 
den seemed  to  weigh  down  my  spirits ;  and  I  longed  almost  for  an  opportunity 
ud  an  ezcQse  to  return.    The  reason  of  this,  was,  that  I   had  not  seen  my 
Annt  since  the  dreadful  trials  of  her  youth  which  I  supposed   had   embittered 
her  whole  life,  and  made  it  a  fearful  and  sickening  blank ;  and  I  recoiled  from 
the  idea  of  looking  upon  a  face  once   all   smiles    and    gaiety,   and   finding  it 
deadened  by  sorrow,  and  upon  a  being  once  all  buoyancy  and   life,   and   find- 
ing her  crushed,  and  broken  down  by  afiiiction.    It  was  a  sad  thought  to  me, 
and  1  strove,  as  we  wound  along,  amid  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  to  smother 
it  by  gazing  intensely  upon  the  bright  pictures  which  were  flitting   past   me, 
and  now  and  then,  penciling  some  lovely  view,  or  picturesque   outline,  upon 
my  note  book.     In  this  way,  I  beguiled  my  time,   until   we   had  entered   the 
village,  and  almost  reached  the  little  wicket  that  opened   upon   a   paradise   of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  displayed  a  little  turfed   path  leading   up   a   long   and 
gradual  ascent  to  my  Aunt's  cottage,  standing  in  its  lone  beauty,  among  thou- 
sands of  green  trees,  and  graceful  shrubs,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  redundant 
masses  of  woodbine  which  twinsd  and  clung  around  it,  leaving  only  here  and 
there,  a  white  corner  peering  out  from  its  rich  green,  like  a  pearl    gleaming 
among  emeralds,  and  presenting  to  the  traveller  a  perfect  image  of  the  happiness 
that  reigned  without  a  shadow,  within. 

As  X  sprang  from  my  carriage,  and  almost  rushed  up  the  rural  pathway,  the 
onbroken  stillness  which  reigned  around,  uninterrupted  even,  by  the  sweet 
lote  of  a  bird,  or  the  musical  hum  of  a  fly,  filled  me  with  a  foreboding  sense 
if  some  indefinite  and  fearful  evil  brooding  over  that  lovely  cottage,  and  des- 
olating its  lonely  inmate.  I  ran  up  the  neat  stone  steps  that  fronted  the  door, 
ind  without  waiting  to  sound  its  brightly  polished  knocker,  rudely  opened  it, 
ud  entered  with  a  sense  of  resistless  impatience  and  fear,  a  gracefully  fur- 
ished  parlor,  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  almost  glow, 
ng  with  the  evident  happiness  of  its  inmates.  I  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
ick,  and  faint  sensation,  for  there  were  strange  faces  seated  round  the  polish- 
1  work-table,  and  my  Aunt  was  not  there !  Four  young  ladies  between  the 
ges  of  eight  and  seventeen,  were  busily  plying  their  needles,  and  earnestly 
igaged  in  a  merry  conversation.  I  had  entered  a  door  directly  behind  them, 
id  notwithstanding  the  hurry  of  impatience  in  which  I  had  burst  into  their 
Ule  parlor,  their  thoughts  were  so  intensely  directed  towards  some  interesting 
erne  of  di sic  assion,  that  they  had  not  heard  or  seen  me.  I  supposed  that  i 
ight  have  been  directed  to  the  wrong  domicile,  (although  darker  shadows  of 
il  were  flitting  across  my  brain)  and  was  about  to  rise  and  beg  pardon  for 
r  intrunon,  when  the  eldest  young  lady  laughingly  said  to  her  companions, 
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''Well,  we  will  refer  it  to  Aunt,'*  and  raising  her  voice,  called,  in  a  bunt  of 
uncontrollable  merriment,  "Aunt!  Aunt  Catherine,  come  here!"  Hearing  no 
answer,  she  called  more  loudly,  *'Mj  dear  and  loving  Aunt!  or  if  jou  will 
not  come  at  that  call,  why  tlien.  Miss  Catherine  W."  How  the  name  thrill- 
ed to  my  heart!  How  it  waked  up  every  fibre  of  joyous  emotion  withia 
me!  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  had  almost  intruded  into  the  sanctity  of  that 
little  circle,  when  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood,  in  more  than  her  youthfal 
loveliness,  her  face  lighted  up  with  the  same  soul-like  smile  tha.t  gilded  it 
twenty  years  ago,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  the  same  kindling  happiness  that 
fired  them,  then,  (save  that  there  was  a  slight,  very  slight  shade  of  sqro« 
dashing  their  brilliancy,)  my  own,  my  idoliacd  Aunt!  How  joyously  were  all 
my  fearful  anticipations  disappointed  by  witnessing  those  Boul-reviving  smiiei, 
and  that  cheerfulness  of  demeanor !  Before  she  had  time  to  comprehend  the  sa- 
wonted  merriment  of  the  laughing  giils,  or  to  answer  their  eager  queries,  the  fittle 
charmed  circle  was  broken  up,  the  young  ladies  looking  on  with  an  earnest  vui 
inquiring  glance,  and  my  Aunt^s  eye  suflfuaed  with  tears,  her  lip  pressed  to  mine, 
and  her  arms  flung  around  my  neck.  When  the  first  gush  of  emotion  was  pait, 
she  turned  to  the  little  company,  and  placing  my  hand  in  that  of  the  eldest  yoong 
lady,  she  said,  <'my  dear  girls,  this  is  my  niece,  and  £.,  my  love,  these  are  isy 
adopted  children.  Kiss  them,  and  love  them  as  sisters,  for  they  are  mj  best  earth- 
ly treasures — the  life  of  my  life."  I  did  as  I  was  desired,  and  for  months  Ifaaved 
not  felt  such  an  uncontrollable  gush  of  perfect  happiness,  as  when  [  seated  myself 
among  those  light  hearted  girls,  and  felt "  at  home"  in  the  arms  of  my  lovely  AoaL 
Afier  a  cooling  and  delicate  repast,  I  retired,  fatigued  by  the  length  of  my  journey, 
and  overcome  by  the  excess  of  my  brimming  happiness,  to  my  chamber,  and  fell 
into  a  delicious  and  unbraken  alumber. 

The  sun  broke  dazzlingly  into  my  window,  and  burst  upon  my  heavy  eyes,  ia 
the  morning,  and  eager  to  bid  good  morning  to  my  Aunt,  and  adopted  cousins,  I 
hastily  threw  on  my  dress,  and  descended  into  the  parlor.  The  parlor  vras  deser- 
ted, and  I  began  to  think  that  my  friends  were  not  early  risers,  when  I  csst  my 
eye  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  them,  each  with  a  watering  pot,  or  some  litile 
implement  of  gardening  in  her  hand,  carefully  tending  their  beautiful  floweii, 
and  dispensing  cooling  draughts  to  every  inmate  of  their  little  garden.  1  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  begging  for  a  watering  pot  that  I  too  might  have  mj  share  of 
employment,  cheerily  assisted  them  in  their  labors.        •        •        •         •        » 

The  day  passed  smoothly  and  delightfully,  away,  gilded  in  its  flight  by  our  ea- 
livening  conversation,  and  our  pleasing  retrospections  of  olden  times ;  and  twi- 
light, that  hour  when  nature  is  all  poesy,  approached. 

My  Aunt  placed  my  arm  in  hers,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  ramble  around  those 
parts  of  their  grounds  which  1  had  not  seen,  and  perhaps  a  sail  on  the  stream  that 
glided  by  their  cottage  ;  for,  said  she,  "  the  stream  is  shallow,  and  we  have  a  little 
boat,  which  we  ourselves  propel."  Afler  threading  the  numeroas  winding  walks, 
bordered  with  rare  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  intersected  the  garden,  and  exam- 
ining all  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  low,  green 
bank,  overgrown  with  violets,  to  recover  ourselves  from  our  fatigue — There  wai 
a  pause  of  some  length,  and  X  observed  a  swelling  tear  in  my  Aunfs  eye.  She 
saw  that  I  had  discovered  it,  and  said,  "  1  was  thinking,  my  dear  £.,  how  many 
changes  had  come  over  me  since  I  last  saw  you.    My  life  has  be«n  a  chequered 
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m,  and  jou  have  noted  few  of  its  sorrows."  <<  I  know  \t"  I  replied, "  and  dear 
Innti  are  joa  happy  now  ?"  She  looked  at  me  with  earnest  surprise.  "  Happy  ! 
lo  yoa  ask  ?"  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
ihasteoed  joy,  and  was  irradiated  with  a  resistless  gush  of  loye  and  gratitude 
swards  her  Creator ;  ''  Happy  !  my  dearest  niece  !  Look  eround  you !  See  this 
Mradise  upon  earth !  This  sweet  village !  This  delicious  river  !  My  own,  my  idol- 
aed  children !  My  beautifal  cottage  !  These  quiet,  and  culuvated  grounds  !  My 
Moks;  my  flowers;  my  paintings;  my  music;  my  social  walks;  my  delightful 
5Br«;  my  dear,  dear  friends,  gilding  every  hour  of  my  existence  by  their  untir- 
ing kindness  !  My  outward  religious  privileges,  and  my  inward  religious  pleas- 
Qiea !  And  more  than  all,  the  proud  and  joyfhl  pleasure  arising  from  a  subdued 
ipirit,  and  a  conquered  heart;  (and  her  eye  filled  again,  and  her  lip  quivered)  and 
do  not,  oh,  do  not  ask  again  if  I  am  happy  !  Tell  me,  if  I  should  not  be  a  wretch 
onfit  to  walk  God's  earth,  if  I  were  not  happy."  Again  there  was  a  pause.  Her 
eyes  were  elevated  to  heaven,  and  tears  were  repressing  her  utterance,  while  I 
was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  choke  the  emotions  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain 
which  struggled  within  me.  At  length  with  a  sudden  effort,  I  conquered  the 
contending  powers  of  my  soul,  and  said,  "  Dearest  Aunt,  you  were  speaking  of 
the  changes  of  your  life.  Tou  know  I  was  absent  when  your  heaviest  trials  came 
overyoo,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  1  was,  heard  but  an  imperfect  and  l^roken  ac- 
count  of  them.  I  long  to  hear  them  from  your  own  lips,  and  you  must  indulge 
me  in  the  recital."  "  I  will,  £.,"  slie  replied,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eye, 
and  with  a  beautiful  energy,  composing  her  agitated  features.  '<1  have  never  dared 
make  the  effort,  even  to  tell  the  tale  to  my  own  dear  children ;  but  schooled  as 
my  heart  has  been,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  very  painful,  now."  I  never  saw  Aunt 
C.  look  more  beautiful  than  she  did  at  that  moment.  The  trace  of  agitating  emo- 
tbns  which  she  had  just  endeavored  to  suppress,  not  quite  dispelled  from  her 
countenance,  but  chastened  and  subdued  into  a  tender  and  impressive  soilness, 
and  that  soilness  mingled  with  a  holy  happiness,  and  gratitude,  and  that  gratitude 
glowing  in  every  feature,  and  firing  every  glance  ;  she  seemed  more  like  a  de- 
scended spirit  from  heaven,  than  like  a  dweller  upon  earth,  and  a  partaker  of  its 
fiailties.  Having  never  possessed  any  aetnal  beauty  of  feature,  the  wane  of  her 
yooth  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  her  loveliness.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
wrinkles  played  upon  her  brow,  and  a  gray  hair  struggled  out  now  and  then  from 
onder  her  muslin  cap.  It  is  true  that  a  visible  shade  of  sorrow  dashed  the  splen- 
dor of  her  countenance,  and  subdued  the  buoyancy  of  her  smile.  But  the  con- 
trast of  the  sorrowful,  and  the  happy,  the  pensive,  and  the  glad,  only  added  a 
beantifnlly  chastened  and  mysterious  lustre  to  her  beaming  features,  and  touched 
your  soul  with  tenderness,  while  it  kindled  it  with  admiration.  Her  eye,  that 
wonderful,  wonderful  index  of  her  spotless  soul,  was  undimmed.  The  same 
quietness  characterized  ^it  in  unagitated  moments,  and  the  same  changing, 
burning  brilliancy  in  excitement.  Her  gentle  and  winning  manners,  too,  were 
the  same.  Sweet,  graceful,  and  affable,  fascinating,  charming  and  captivating  as 
in  her  earliest,  happiest  youth  ;  she  wound  as  mysterious  a  spell  about  yov  as 
then,  bound  you  as  fondly  and  sweetly  to  herself,  and  by  toucliing  the  latent  coids 
>f  yoor  sympathetic  feeling,  actually  charmed  and  interested  yoa  more. 
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After  a  momentary  pante  u  if  to  nerre  herself  for  the  eonung  oonfliet,  ibe 
oommenoed,  in  a  laltering  Toice,  the  recital  I  had  requested  of  her. 

Dear  reader,  we  dislike  to  interrupt  you,  but  really  you  mast  wait  till  oar  next 
number  appears,  before  you  can  have  "  Aunt  Catharine's  story."  Ed. 


(F«r  Ik*  Portland  Mtfaiia*.) 

THE  FORSAKEN. 

BY    B.    8HBLT0R    MACKXHXIEy    LL.    D. 

How  beanteous ! — in  her  happier  hoars, 

Ere  the  deceiver  came 
With  silvery  words  of  feigned  love, 

And  looks  of  passion-flame  ! 
A  heartfmore  pare — a  form  more  fair 

Hath  rarely  g^Uddened  Earth, — 
A  breathing  shrine  of  trusting  love, 

A  living  ray  of  mirth ! 

But  funo — ^the  lustre  of  her  eye 

Less  darkly  bright  appears; 
Sorrow  is  throned  upon  her  brow, 

Her  charms  are  dimmed  by  tears; 
Tet,  spells  more  sweet,  more  holy,  flash — 

Like  star-light  thro'  the  gloom — 
As  if  her  soaring  spirit  nursed 

High  hopes  beyond  the  tomb. 

She  seems,  in  her  pale  beauty's  sheen, 

Less  earthly,  day  by  day — 
More  spiritolike,  etherial,  pare, — 

Fading»  like  dreams,  away; 
Most  beautifol  in  her  decline— 

What  flower  is  bom  to  live  ?— 
Tet,  still,  while  Nature  throbs,  she  breathes 

The  one  ^njet—to  forgive  f 


,[For  the  Port.laad^M'affasfn*.) 

ESSAY  ON  INDEPENDENCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

It  will  be  oar  endeavor  in  the  remarks  we  may  offer  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  true  nature  and  the  proper  foundation  of  true  In- 
dependence of  Character/^and  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  are  sometimes  made  in  regard  to  it 
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I.  And  first  we  ask  what  is  the  true  nature  and  the  proper  foun- 
dation of  real  Independence  of  Character?  In  answer  to  this 
enquiry  it  is  important  to  remark  that  there  are  some  things  of 
which  we  cannot  be  entirely  independent.  We  cannot  be  entirely 
independent  of  truth  in  regard  to  our  opinions,  nor  of  duty  in  regard 
to  our  conduct.  In  regard  to  opinions  we  are  so  constituted  that 
when  a  proposition  is  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  evidence  for 
and  ai^ainst  it  has  been  examined,  that  proposition  appears  to  be 
either  true  or  fi&Ise.  This  appearance  may  correspond  with  reality 
or  not.  It  may  depend  on  the  degree  of  evidence  presented,  or  on 
the  peculiar  state  of  mind  in  which  the  evidence  is  examined.  But 
on  whatever  it  may  depend,  and  whether  it  correspond  with  reality 
or  not  it  commands  either  our  assent  or  our  dissent.  And  the  decis- 
ion we  make  is  entirely  abeve  and  beyond  the  cpntrol  of  the  will. 
We  must,  whether  we  will  or  not,  believe  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  We  cannot  how  much^soever  we  desire  it  convince  ourselves 
that  two  and  two  make  five.  In  such  cases  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
being  independent  of  these  decisions  of  the  mind.  They  are  form- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  as  long  as  our 
natures  remain  the  same  we  must  submit  to  them  and  abide  by 
them. 

It  is  in  some  degree  the  same  in  regard  to  a  proposition  in  morals 
or  a  doctrine  of  religion.  We  may  sincerely  wish  to  believe  that  a 
certain  doctrine  is  true.  We  may  think  that  it  would  promote  our 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness  to  embrace  it  with  a  living  faith. 
Still,  if  that  doctrine  after  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  the  eye  of  our  minds  to  be  false,  we  cannot 
embrace  it  Our  wishes,  hopes  and  fears  may  greatly  afiect  our 
mind  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  but  they  cannot  render 
it  independent  of  the  convictions  of  truth.  We  do  not  say  that 
our  convictions  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  th^  truth.  But 
we  do  say  that  they  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  what  appears 
to  the  mind  to  be  truth.  And  we  say  still  further  that  as  long  as 
these  convictions  are  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  evidence  present- 
ed, we  must  abide  by  them.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  and  those  are  either  to  present  more  and  different  evi- 
denee — or  to  produce  a  change  in  the  feelings  with  which  that  evi- 
dence is  examined. 

Again,  in  regard  to  conduct,  we  cannot  be  independent  of  duty. 
For  duty  is  imposed  upon  us  by  obligations  arising  from  the  nd.- 
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torei  giyen  to  us  and  the  relations  which  we  sustain,  and  consequent- 
ly unless  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  these  natures  we  cannot  escape  the 
obligations  of  duty.  Let  us  illustrate.  You  are  a  mother  and  u 
such  you  sustain  a  certain  relation  to  the  child  of  your  afiectioB. 
From  that  relation  results  the  obligation  to  perform  towards  yow 
child  certain  duties.  Those  duties  will  derive  their  peculiar  char- 
acter from  the  nature  which  you  have  received  at  the  hands  of  God, 
from  the  circumstance  that  you  have  been  created  au  intellectual 
and  moral  being.  As  long  then  as  this  nature  and  this  relation  re- 
main the  same — ^as  long  as  you  rctaiu  the  exercise  of  your  mental 
powers,  moral  impulses  and  social  aflfections,  and  continue  to  sustain 
the  relation  of  mother,  so  long  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  a  mother.  Nothing  but 
your  loss  of  the  power  to  perform  those  duties  or  the  death  of  your 
child  can  release  you  from  your  obligations.  You  may  perhaps  come 
out  boldly  and  say  that  mankind  have  been  in  a  mistake  upon  this 
subject — that  their  notions  are  all  mere  whims,  and  that  you  will 
shew  yourself  independent  by  paying  no  regard  to  them.  Yoa 
may  say  that  no  other  affection  is  to  be  cherished — and  no  other 
duties  to  be  performed  towards  the  helpless  being  to  whom  yon 
have  been  instrumental  in  giving  birth,  than  towards  the  veriest 
stranger  you  meet  or  than  towards  the  brute  that  has  become  your 
pet.  In  this  way  you  may  talk.  In  this  way  you  may  attempt  to 
act.  But  you  cannot  carry  your  priuciples  into  practice.  There 
will  be  a  voice  from  within,  soft  indeed  as  the  gentlest  whisper, 
but  all  powerful  to  restrain  you.  There  will  be  a  voice  from  with- 
out breaking  from  all  around  you,  like  the  roar  of  mighty  waters, 
with  a  force  that  cannot  be  resisted.  There  will  be  a  soul  penetra- 
ting and  an  awe-striking  voice  though  it  be  a  voice  of  love  from 
that  being  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  you,  a  voice  that  will  teach  you 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  being  independent  of  your  duty.  Na 
Of  these  things,  truth  in  regard  to  opinions,  and  duty  in  regard  to 
conduct,  we  cannot  be  independent. 

The  question  returns,  what  is  the  true  nature  and  proper  founda- 
tion of  real  independence  of  character.  Our  answer  is  this.  The 
trae  nature  of  real  independence  of  character  is  a  sacred,  an  inviola- 
ble and  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and  to  duty.  Its  proper  foun- 
dation is  in  deeply  seated,  firmly  fixed  and  all-pervading  principle. 
We  may  not  be  independent  of  truth.     But  we  may  and  we  ought 
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A  be  independentof  every  inflaence  which  might  prevent  the  dis- 
:07erj  of  truth.  We  may  not  be  independent  of  duty.  But  we  may 
md  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  every  influence,  which  would 
Iraw  us  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  And  surely  there  are  sources 
>f  danger  every  where  around  us.  Let  us  notice  some  of  them  in 
irder  to  understand  more  fully  the  operations  and  influence  of  true 
adependence  of  character. 

1.  We  may  be  prevented  from  discovering  truth  or  turned  aside 
jom  the  path  of  duty  by  the  undue  influence  of  those  who  differ 
lom  us  in  practice  or  are  opposed  to  us  in  opinion.  The  danger 
iere  is  not  that  we  shall  be  led  to  embrace  their  opinions  or  adopt 
;heir  practices.  It  is,  that  under  the  influence  of  our  prejudices 
igainst  them  we  shall  be  unfitted  for  impartial  examination — and 
ifaall  be  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  example,  we  may 
bave  become  warmly  attached  to  some  religious  or  political  party, 
uid  strongly  prejudiced  against  all  that  is  opposed  to  us  in  religion 
)r politics.  Every  opinion,  which  those  opposed  to  us  may  embrace, 
8  from  that  very  circumstance,  considered  as  strongly  tinctured  with 
srror — and  we  think  ourselves  perfectly  safe — ^perfectly  sure  of  the 
tnith,  if,  even  without  examination,  we  reject  that  opinion  and  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Is  a  book  put  into  our  hands  written  by  a 
nember  of  an  opposite  party  ?  We  may  read  the  book,  but  we  are 
in  danger  of  doing  it  with  the  veil  of  prejudice  upon  our  minds. 
We  shall  read  with  the  strong  expectation  of  finding  much  that  is 
objectionable.  This  expectation  may  be  natural — but  we  should 
^ard  against  its  undue  influence,  lest  we  see  faults  where  otherwise 
(re  should  not  have  discovered  them.  For  we  all  know  that  a  book 
is  read  with  far  difierent  feelings,  and  a  far  difl*erent  judgment  pass- 
ed upon  its  contents  when  the  author  and  especially  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged  are  unknown,  from  what  would  have  been  the 
!ase  had  it  been  known  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  opposite  party. 
The  same  words  and  sentences  and  paragraphs,  which,  while  the 
iDthor  is  unknown,  are  thought  to  be  filled  with  patriotism  or  piety, 
sbange  their  appearance  at  once  upon  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
become  treasonable  or  heretical.  In  this  way  we  are  unfitted  by 
9ur  prejudices  for  impartial  examination.  And  the  same  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  conduct.  If  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  in  reli- 
gion or  politics,  contend  strenuously  for  or  against  any  course  of 
i^onduct,  we  are  inclined  to  contend  strenuously  for  or  against  the 
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-opposite  course.  Tou  perceive  therefore  that  we  we  in  danger  of 
being  prevented  from  discovering  truth  or  turned  aside  irom  thepatk 
of  dutj  by  the  undue  influence  of  our  prejudices  against  those  who 
differ  from  and  are  opposed  to  us.  This  undue  influence  the  tivlj 
independent  man  will  earefullj  guard  against.  He  will  seek  fu 
truth  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  prejudice  and  will  embrace  it  whoe- 
ever  he  may  find  it%  He  will  follow  duty  wherever  it  may  lead 
him,  whether  in  company  with  the  members  of  his  own  or  with 
those  of  an  opposite  party. 

3.  Again,  there  is  an  undue  influence  arising  from  the  party  with 
which  we  are  connected  and  the  friends  with  whom  we  associate 
We  connect  ourselves  with  certain  religious  and  political  parties, 
because  in  most  important  particulars  we  agree  with  them  in  opinioB. 
Still  in  many  things  we  have  our  individual  preferences.  And  it 
is  our  intention  not  to  sacrifice  individual  freedom  of  thought  upon 
the  altar  of  party  union.  Yet  such  is  the  imperceptible  influence 
of  party  sympathy  that  before  we  are  aware  of  it  we  find  ounelves 
approving  simply  because  the  party  approves.  It  may  be  that  the 
party  with  which  we  are  connected,  have  followed  out  their  origi- 
nal principles  to  dangerous  conclusions,  or  have  changed  their  posi- 
tion and  embraced  new  views,  views  too  in  which  we  cannot  cmn- 
cide  with  them.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  their  practices  they  have 
departed  from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  course  of  conduct 
At  first  our  feelings  prompt  us  to  speak  out — ^to  separate  onrsdres 
from  our  party — ^to  act  in  individual  independence.  Bat  we  sie 
checked  by  our  unwillingness  to  forfeit  the  approbation  of  our  asso- 
ciates. Nor  can  we  examine  and  judge,  in  order  to  determine  upon 
the  course  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  pursue,  without  an  undue  bias 
in  favor  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  party,  without  at  least 
a  wish  and  a  strong  wish  too,  to  find  all  things  fair  and  proper. 
Here  too  you  perceive  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  torn 
truth  and  diverted  from  the  path  of  duty.  Against  this  undue  influ- 
ence the  truly  independent  man  will  ever  carefully  guard.  He  will 
seek  for  truth  and  he  will  follow  duty  even  though  they  should  lead 
him  into  courses  widely  diverging  from  those  pursued  by  his  party. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

LAYS   OF  THE   HEART. 

NO.  l^THE  PROFEBCY. 
BY     ISAAC     C,    PRAY,    JUJf. 

ficYOKD  the  far  and  deepning  blue 

Of  Times'  horizon— gaze ; 
How  fast  the  yeil  ascends— its  hue 

How  lost  in  Hope's  sun-blaze ! 
There  shines  a  paradise  all  new, 

Whose  streams  and  bowers  amaze. 

O  glorious  life  !    That  distant  shore 

Hides  Music  just  bejond ; 
The  home  of  Joy  is  evermore — 

There  waves  Enchantment's  wand ; 
Inviting  fountains,  rich  streams  pour, 

And  Love's  eyes  beam — ^how  fond* 

A  train  of  damsels  danee  along, 
Buds  flower  beneath  their  feet — 

Each  word  a  note— each  voice  a  song— 
They  trip  like  fairies  fleet, 

While  chiystal  lakes  reflect  the  throng, 
And  bowers  its  strains  repeat. 

'Tis  Pleasore's  train— and  Love's  own  hand; 

There  Lile  breathes  evermore; 
There's  rest,  O  Pilgrim,  while  that  band 

Shall  dance  thy  path  before — 
And  thou  shalt  court  the  breezes  bland 

Whose  fragrance  fills  that  shore. 


[For  the  PortlanU  Magaiine.] 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  AGE.— Article  1, 
We  have  seen  enough  of  this  world  of  ours  to  make  us  unwilling 
>  live  our  life  over  again,  heaven  knows ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
svisit  the  earth  at  some  future  period  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
le  events  which  are  now  in  a  course  of  developement.  And  who 
lall  saj  that  this  will  not  be  the  happy  privilege  of  disembodied 
lirits  ?  Oh  that  we  could  believe  in  such  a  doctrine !  what  an  inter- 
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est  would  it  impart  to  this  life  as  well  as  the  next !  We  toil  throafh 
a  painfal  series  of  means  and  measures  to  secure  a  hold  upon  tiiis 
earthly  hall, — connect  our  interests,  and  sympathies  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends — establish  our  children  about  us  and  begin  to  e&- 
twine  our  affections  with  theirs ; — ^we  build  us  up  a  beautiful  temple 
of  the  best  materials  of  domestic  and  social  happiness,  and  lo !  death 
plucks  the  key-stone  from  our  habitation  and  our  fond  hopes,  de- 
sires, affections,  plans  of  usefulness,  schemes  of  benevolence,  loving 
hearts,  fond  wives,  brothers,  children,  all,  all  are  crushed  forerer! 

Our  design  is,  in  the  present  and  some  future  articles  to  give  oor 
readers  our  opinion  upon  some  of  the  most  important  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  present  age.  We  shall  commence  with  its  refi- 
giaiu  aspect^  and  conclude  this  view  in  the  next  number.  Our  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  other  most  prominent  features  of  the  times 
will  appear  in  the  successive  numbers  of  thid  periodical. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  age  is  becomiug  much  more  favorsbie 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  several  religious  denominations  to- 
wards'each  other.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  true,  the  min- 
isters and  people  of  the  several  denominations  still  appear  in  their 
panoply  of  warfare,  with  their  weapons,  burnished  and  ready  to  flash 
in  the  sun  at  the  least  provocation  for  battle ;  but  in  places  where  the 
day-light  of  civilization  has  broken  in,  religious  asperities  have  soft- 
ened down,  instruments  of  spiritual  war  have  been  hung  one  after 
another  for  the  last  time  upon  the  wall,  to  serve  henceforth  ooly 
as  mementos  of  past  folly,  ignorance,  intolerance  and  rfioiofai 
^-The  long  winter  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is  drawiog 
to  a  close — ^the  ices  of  the  moral  world  are  fast  melting  away  be- 
neath the  sun  of  unclouded  truth — the  great  fountains  of  liberality 
are  broken  up— -the  light  is  shining  about  men's  feet,  the  scales  aie 
falling  from  their  eyes,  and  they  begin  to  see  one  another  not  as  en- 
emies, but  as  brethren  of  the  same  flesh,  interests,  hopes, — the  i 
"  longing  after  immortality,"  the  same  God  to  worship  and  the  i 
need  and  hope  of  pardon  and  eternal  rest 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  been  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
blessed  union  among  men  in  what  respects  their  common  spiritual 
wants,  than  the  rapid  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the  means  of 
an  extensive  education  among  all  classes  of  persons.  It  may  not 
be  evident  to  all,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  till  within  the  last 
few  years  the  nature  of  intellectual  discipline  has  not  been  such  ts 
to  open  in  the  mind  a  single  well-spring  of  generous,  expaasite 
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mnd  all-embracing  thought.  Adhering  strictly  to  the  old  routine  of 
thiDgs,  sons  have  been  educated  in  the  creeds  of  their  fathers  and 
have  handed  them  down  with  sacred  fidelity  to  their  children,  with- 
out examining  for  a  moment  their  claims  to  unreserved  respect. 
But  improved  systems  of  education  have  taken  the  mind  out  upon 
«.  Tkevr  track — or  rather  it  has  given  to  it,  instead  of  a  rectilineal,  a 
spherical  expansion,  pressing  with  equal  force  in  all  directions.  It 
has  thrown  aside  the  awkward  instrument  of  its  forefathers  which 
could  point  to  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  moral  skies,  and  mount- 
ed an  improved  telescope  upon  a  ball  and  socket  or  universal  joint 
which  commands  a  view  of  every  point  of  the  heavens. 

A  truely  liberal  education  has  been  confined,  till  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  a  very  few  of  the  male  sex  ;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  becoming  professional  men,  their  education  has  served  only  to 
perpetuate  the  animosities'  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
ing into  the  office  of  the  ministry.  For  when  the  people  are  un- 
informed, the  religious  teacher  is  obliged  to  subserve  their  prejudices 
or  not  serve  at  all.  But  now  it  is  beginning  to  be  different.  The 
people  are  calling  for  more  and  more  liberal,  noble  and  expansive 
Tiews  on  all  subjects.  The  numerous  academies  and  high  schools 
which  are  established  throughout  the  country  have  become  instru- 
mental o(  opening  fresh  sources  of  generous  and  charitable  views. 
The  fallow  ground  of  the  human  mind  has  been  broken  up  and  the 
lurking  places  of  obstinate  prejudices  have  been  looked  into — the 
axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  antiquated  and  deep  rooted  errors 
in  opinion — the  great  objects  of  spiritual  welfare  have  been  brought 
into  the  strong  light  of  sound  philosophy — men  are  more  anxious 
in  searching  after  the  truth,  however  it  may  clash  with  their  previ- 
ous notions,  than  in  confirming  themselves  in  the  dogmas  of  their 
own  sect,  right  or  wrong. — The  whole  religious  world  is  now  in  a 
transition  state.  Men  are  npt  satisfied  with  resting  their  religious 
concerns  upon  the  dictum  of  any  one  party  or  sect ;  but  regarding  the 
matter  as  of  individual  concernment,  they  apply  themselves  to  it  with 
a  zeal  which  is  correspondent  to  its  unspeakable  importance  and  to 
their  increaseed  information.  The  pastors  of  the  several  religious  de- 
nominations begin  to  find  that  they  have  quite  a  different  kind  of  duty 
to  perform  than  was  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  ministry.  No 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  platform  on  which  they  were  in- 
ducted into  office.     Their  preaching  must  adapt  itself  to  the  mental 
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derelopement  of  their  hearers ;  for  it  is  they  who  are,  for  the  fatnre, 
to  give  a  character  to  the  religion  they  profess  and  not  he.  Etcfj 
new  seminarj  that  is  opened — every  fresh  step  taken  in  the  study  of 
natural,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  gives  a  new  aspect  to 
the  religious  interests  of  mankind,  not  indeed  changing  its  essentisl 
importance,  but  magnifying  it,  raising  it  from  the  shade  of  worth- 
less objects,  shuffling  oflf  the  vile  heir-loom  incumbrances  of  anti- 
quated formalities,  exchanging  the  larva  for  the  caterpillar  and  the 
caterpillar  for  the  chrysalis  and  this  for  that  unshackled  existence 
which  sports  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven  to  which  religion  would  fain 
exalt  us  all. 

If  there  are  any  who  would  wish  to  preserve  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  same  attitude  to  each  other  which  they  have  hitherto 
maintained,  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  demolish  all  schools 
and  academies — ^bum  up  the  text-books  in  moral  and  mental  philos- 
ophy—drop the  portcullises  of  the  various  religious  denomint- 
tions  and  draw  the  dark  curtain  of  ignorance  around  their  res- 
pective altars.  For  if  the  work  of  education  goes  on  for  the 
next  quarter  century  as  it  has  for  the  last,  the  old  temples  of  bigot- 
ry must  tremble  to  their  foundations.  There  is  no  non-conductor 
for  the  intellectual  fluid.  Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  its  striking  dis- 
tance. The  electric  spark  of  enlightened  public  opinion  will  leave 
undemolished  no  object  which  may  be  thrown  across  its  path.  The 
strong  holds  of  illiberal,  ascetic,  monkish  delusion  it  will  not  spare. 
But  crash  upon  crash  shall  be  heard  of  partition  walls  which  have 
long  made  enemies  of  men,  till  the  whole  earth  shall  worship  at  the 
same  altar,  and  offer  their  incense  to  that  true  and  living  God  whom, 
as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  but  too  many  now  ignorantly  worship. 

A  change  which  more  than  any  other  is  to  characterize  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  that  which  is  taking  place  in  forms  of  religion.  This 
change  does  not  appear  so  evident  at  first  to  an  uninquiring  ntiind,  bat 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  already  made  rapid  strides. 
We  have  had  an  eye  upon  this  important  subject  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  change  for  the  better  has  been  more  gradual  and  sure.  It 
has  already  acquired  a  momentum  which  defies  all  opposition.  It 
goes  forward  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind — the  old  castles 
of  sectarian  bigotry  are  taken  up  from  their  deep  anchored  moorings 
and  tossed  in  the  wind  like  the  gossamer  and  the  sear  autumnsl 
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leaf.  The  temples  of  dark  and  gloomy  superstitioii,  of  ascetic  exclu- 
sionists,  of  uncharitableness,  have  been  unroofed  by  the  gust  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  noon  day  sun  of  our  moral  skies  is  pouring  in 
upon  their  worshippers  the  golden  radiance  of  liberal  truth,  broth- 
erly love  and  universal  charity. 

The  religious  aspect  of  our  age  is  already  considerably  modified, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  much  more  so,  -by  the  Sunday  School. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  circle  of  religious  thought  among 
young  people  was  swept  by  a  comparatively  insignificant  radius. 
They  were  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  could  be  collected 
from  the  sermon  of  their  respective  pastors, — not  at  all  times  the  most 
suitable  to  convey  instruction  either  to  the  old  or  the  young,— or  to  the 
occasional  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  And  many 
of  us  can  recollect  that  such  means  were  ill  adapted  to  bend  the  young 
mind  upon  a  subjeet  which  needs  more  helps,  more  familiar  explan- 
ation and  colloquial  illustration  than  any  other  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  sciences.  The  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  all  studies, 
even  for  the  full  grown  scholar,  who  can  summon  to  his  aid  all  the 
auxiliaries  of  antecedent  and  present  generations, — all  the  collateral 
circumstances  of  the  several  periods  in  which  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  scripture  were  written, — ^all  the  lights  which  can  be  made 
to  beam  upon  an  obscure  passage  from  the  departments  of  natural, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  science  of  mind  and  the 
learned  notes  and  researches  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  every  age. 
It  should  not  seem  strange,  therefore,  that  young  people,  whose  sen- 
ses are  wholly  engrossed  by  the  bewitching  variety  of  this  charming 
world, — no  less  adapted  to  enchant,  than  they  to  be  enchanted, — 
should  have  grown  up  with  less  knowledge  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Bible,  than  of  almost  every  thing  else. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  young  people  of  the  present  age. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Sabbath  School  institution,  many  may  be  said  to 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  spiritual  truths  than  were  some 
of  the  divines  even  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  mean  to  speak  of  the  tm- 
derstanding  merely ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  all 
who  have  received  the  advantages  of  these  schools  are,  properly 
speaking,  more  religious  than  were  their  fathers  at  their  age  who 
never  received  this  species  of  religious  training.  We  find  among 
our  most  dissolute  and  wicked,  some  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves,  intellectually,  around  the  Sabbath  School  altars ;  and 
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when  we  make  allowances  for  the  increase  of  nambers  upon  bj-gone 
ages,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  number  of  pious  and  exemplary 
youths  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  then.  We  probably  deceive 
ourselves  on  this  subject,  by  mistaking  appearances  of  effecting  a  good 
object  for  the  actual  accomplishment  or  realization  of  it.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  and  hope  we  are.  But  if  we  are  right,  then  this  waat 
of  increase  of  youthful  piety  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  multplication 
of  religious  means,  must  be  attributed  to  the  probable  fact  that  Sab- 
bath School  efforts  partake  too  much  of  mere  human  learning,  of 
intellectual  acquirement,  multiplying  of  ideas  and  relations  among 
them,  sheer  accumulation  of  facts  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  minister  gratification  to  mental  curiosity  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge ;  in  short,  which  "play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  near  the 
heart."  That  this  is  or  might  be  the  case,  seems  to  us  the  more 
likely,  as  the  Sabbath  School  is  beginning  to  assume  the  character 
of  our  secular  seminarian  exercises,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  approxi- 
mate so  closely  to  the  school  exercises  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
natural  history  and  physics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  to  act- 
ually blend  the  nominal  religious  lessons  of  the  sanctuary  with  the 
heartless  performances  of  a  common  school  room.  This  is  a  point 
of  view  upon  this  great  topic  which  every  friend  of  religious  teach- 
ing should  seriously  consider.  If  the  attractive  collateral  aids 
which  are  studied  in  our  Sabbath  Schools  are  to  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  religious  object  of  the  institution  and  confound  it  with  the 
common  seminaries  of  mere  worldly  knowledge, — making  the  Bible 
nothing  but  a  dry  text-book  in  comparison  with  many  other  books 
which  are  used  with  it,  and  which  must  receive  more  attention  from 
children  because  expressly  written  to  meet  their  curiosity  and  taste, 
why  then  we  must  say  that  the  good  book  stands  but  a  poor  chance 
to  receive  even  that  degree  of  attention  which  was  bestowed  upon 
it  before  Robert  Rakes  first  brought  his  Sunday  School  class  around 
him. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  in  a  way  to  be  better  understood,  in- 
tellectually, we  mean ;  but  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  receiving  that 
devotional  perusal  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  profit  us  as  beings 
preparing  for  another  world,  we  most  sincerely  doubt.  And  what 
is  our  reason  for  believing  the  Bible  is  getting  to  be  read  less  and 
less  frequently  every  day,  and  with  less  condensed,  undivided  devo- 
tional spirit  ?  You  shall  have  it.     The  first  and  principal  cause  ex- 
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ists  in  the  Sabbath  School  itself,  that  strong  feature  of  the  character 
of  the  age,  that  very  iDstitution  which  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath 
had  hoped  would  be  instrumental  of  securing  a  more  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  blessed  chart  of  our  salvation.  And  what  is  the  cause 
TFhich  is  diverting  the  mind  from  it  ?  It  is  the  character  of  th» 
books  which  compose  the  Sunday  School  library.  F. 

[Concluded  in  next  No.] 


[For  the  Portland  Mafazlne.l 

THE   CHOICE   OF  WINGS. 

BY   W.    CUTTER. 

t        "O  for  a  draft  from  my  own  mountain  brook,"  cried  Ellen,  as  they  turned  an 
.    nngle  of  the  hill,  and  saw,  grlitterinjr  and  flashing  before  them,  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful streams,  that  leap  from  every  cliff,  and  gladden  every  ravine,  of  these  moun- 
tains. 

"  Give  me  a  pair  of  wings/'  said  her  gallant  companion,  **  and  I  will  fill  you  a 
goblet  at  its  very  source." 

Take  the  gossamer*s  wing,  and  flutter  away. 

And  climb  to  the  fountain  up, 
And  I'll  pledge  thee  a  gay  and  a  cloudless  day 

In  the  dew  of  the  sparkling  cup. 

Would  the  gossamer's  wing  sustain  the  flight, 

So  perilous  and  so  far — 
Beyond,  beyond  those  giddy  heights. 

Where  the  eagles,  eyries  are  f — 

Then  take  the  eagle's  and  soar,  proud  one, 

To  the  source  of  those  waters  bright. 
And  I'll  pledge  thee,  when  thy  task  is  done 

A  throne  on  the  eyrie  height. 

Can  feeble  man  that  pinion  spread, 

To  bid  it  soar  on  high.:* 
And  who  shall  dare  his  domains  to  tread, 

And  the  king  of  birds  defy  ? 

The  gossamer's  wing  is  light  and  frail — 

The  eagle's  thou  canst  not  sway — 
Then  borrow  the  Dove's —  *  twill  suit  thee  well — 

And  haste  to  thy  task  away. 

Aye,  that's  for  me — the  wing  of  a  dove — 

It's  gentle,  and  it's  strong —  * 
And  it  never  tires  on  an  errand  of  love, 

Though  the  way  be  high  and  long. 
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Tte  fcUowinf  letier  bom  a  beiMTed  bihw  fanailwi  we  nrwfly  of  Uw  holj  feefaaf  ef  palerniiy.  aad  as  raoont^r  ipnta 
the  brrearerornt  of  »  widowed  beait,  (hat  wc  bope  the  writer  wiU  exeuK  m  tog  ptihBahhif  it  here.  Macfa  cuae  of  puarii 
tea  he  wIm>  eao  feel  the  heart,  laceniled  bj  the  death  oTa  wi&,  houad  op  and  afiia  made  mroag  bj  the  thganad  laniht 
Uunub  of  parental  love.    Ed. 

[For  tb«  Fertlaad  Mafasla*.] 

Hallowxll,  March  3d,  1635. 

A  FATHER'S  LETTER. 

i  received  jeiierday  the  port-folio  and  jour  letters.  I  am  grieved  to  beat  tkt 
my  darling  J.  has  taken  a  cold.  How  gladlj  would  1  bear  in  my  own  pemn, 
beibre  leaving  this  world,  all  the  evils  which,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  axe  des- 
tined to  fall  upon  her.  Poor  innocent  creature,  like  all  children,  how  is  it  possUe 
not  to  love  her.  What  object  more  suitable  to  draw  forth  the  heart's  best  afiedkB. 
She  is  and  shall  be  my  cherished  one  till  death.  I  believe  there  is  no  bettier  wij 
of  pleasing  my  Creator  than  by  loving  the  helpless  creatures  he  has  oommiUed  ti 
my  care.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  an  occasion  of  cultivating  an  auc- 
tion which  cannot  be  suspected  of  originating  in  selfish  motives.  I  lore  her  is 
the  image  of  her  beloved  mother,  ^ho  was  herself  the  personification  of  all  thst  a 
amiable  and  good.  I  pity  sincerely  those  who  have  not  such  a  charming  inkn* 
tance  to  entwine  their  affections  about,  and  who  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  boy 
and  unhallowed  scenes  of  revelry  and  dissipation  for  a  violent  or  noisy  pleanoe, 
which  endures  but  for  a  moment,  and  is  followed  by  quenchless  remorse.  If  I  !■ 
thankful  for  any  thing,  it  is  that  in  this  otherwise  dreary  world,  I  have  now,  at 
least,  an  angel  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left.  I  feel  that  I  am  safer  ai  weU 
as  happier  in  their  presence.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  sleeping  hours  are  svcrter, 
my  waking  moments  more  cheerful  and  useful,  when  accompanied  by  my  ham- 
less  babes.  1  know  not  if  all  parents  have  the  same  love  for  their  ofispiio;; 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  have,  and  some,  perhaps,  have  much  more  tfaaa 
myself;  but  if  all  have  Ao//*  so  much,  then,  assuredly,  this  is  a  happier  world  ftr 
fathers  and  mothers  than  the  uninitiated  can  possibly  dream  of.  Those  who  are 
roving  in  quest  of  pleasure, — retiring  for  the  sake  of  rest, — immured  for  the  caofe 
of  devotion,  or  whirled  in  the  mart  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  are 
strangers  to  the  Elysian  felicities  of  that  father  whose  wealth  is  his  children,  asd 
whose  heaven  on  earth  is  their  comfortable  home.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  hap- 
piness of  being  born  again.  I  know  not  the  joys  of  the  spiritual  birth ;  but  if  tl»j 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  happiness  flowing  from  the  presence  of  innocent  oop- 
•es  of  ourselves,  as  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  is  above  the  material  and  earthly; 
then,  indeed,  tongue  hath  not  expressed,  nor  heart  conceived  of,  the  ecstacy  of 
one  that  is  born  again.  1  very  distinctly  remember  the  instantaneous  change  that 
came  over  me  the  moment  it  was  announced  that  a  child  was  born  which  I  might 
call  mine.  My  affection  for  my  wife  became  stronger  than  death,  and  the  new- 
bom  added  another  string  to  the  marriage  lyre.  Every  circumstance  of  life  rtruck 
new  music  from  its  cords,  and  the  once  adverse  breezes  of  moral  being,  now  awa- 
kened the  magic  harmonies  of  the  ^olian  harp.  But  alas  !  little  did  I  dream  that 
this  charm  would  so  soon  be  broken — that  my  skies  would  be  hong  with  mounusg 
and  my  sun  go  down  at  noon.  Suddenly  she,  who,  I  had  fondly  hoped,  would 
complete  with  me  the  cycle  of  human  life«  and,  like  a  guiding  star,  diiect  Mto  ■ 
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haren  of  zest,  waa  withdrawn  from  my  view,  leavingr  me  a  coropaaaless  mariner 
on  the  ocean  of  life.  Buithanka  to  heaven  for  the  gift  of  my  darling  babes,  my 
moning  and  evening  stars,  whose  light  is  beaming  in  its  youUiful  glory  fresh 
from  the  throne  of  God.  Oh  may  this  light  conduct  me  to  its  cloudless  source. 
May  it  connect  heaven  with  earth,  and  shine  unobcsured  over  the  grave  of  an  af- 
fectiouate  father. 

Respectfully, . 


[For  the  Portland  Maf  atine.] 

THE  JUVENILE  CONCERT. 

Wi  attended  recently  the  first  Juvenile  Concert  given  by  the  Musical  Acade- 
my in  this  city.  We  presume  we  speak  the  sentiment  of  every  one  present  when 
ire  say  that  never  was  an  audience  in  this  city  more  gratified  at  any  exhibition 
than  at  this.  During  the  performance  we  cast  our  eye  around  upon  the  audience 
to  see  if  the  thing  took  with  them  as  with  us.  And  how  easy  was  it  to  discover 
who  were  parents  on  this  occasion  !  The  tear  of  indescribable  emotion  glistened 
in  their  eye.  We  doubt  not  that  all  were  gratified ;  but  who  can  describe  the 
hrobbing  emotions  of  parents  in  seeing  the  children  in  whom  their  hearts  are 
Mond  up  and  for  whom  they  would  sacrifice  all  they  are  or  hope  to  be, — taking  a 
MTt  in  that  divine  exercise  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  soothe  the  passions,  t« 
iiKiplioe  and  attune  the  heart,  and  train  their  young  affections  for  the  praises  of 
ihe  good  Being  who  has  endowed  them  with  such  capacities  for  happiness  ? 
rhere  was  a  time  when  we  could  not  feel  as  we  do  now  on  all  that  respects  chil- 
Iren.  But  now  that  we  have  before  us,  thank  God,  the  looking  glass  of  our  own 
roalh—now  that  we  can  review  the  several  steps  of  our  own  existence  by  watch- 
Dgthe  progress  of  our  darling  babes,  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  these 
roong,  fresh,  lovely  buds  of  forthcoming  manhood  which  makes  us  tremblingly 
lUre  to  whatever  is  calculated  to  increasse  their  innocent  joys, — improve  their 
Qoral  susceptibilities,  or  gradually  prepare  them  for  their  future  welfare,  whether 
n  this  world  or  in  the  next.  What  an  amount  of  good  do  we  leave  unaccomplish- 
d  by  our  inattention  to  the  education  to  our  children  ?  How  easy  would  it  be 
or  us  by  a  judicious  system  of  moral  means,  to  effect  such  a  change  in  their 
iharacter  as  would  infinitely  multiply  their  happiness  and  ours,  and  make  them 
0  unfold  to  our  view,  with  the  progress  of  years,  those  moral  and  intellectual 
loaiities  which,  to  the  parent's  eye,  beam  with  a  richer  splendor  than  all  the  gems 
f  Golconda  and  Peru  ! 

Bat  we  are  running  mad,  as  all  are  apt  to  when  on  the  subject  of  their  children. 
4t  ns  come  to  the  concert.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  children  singing  for  two 
ODTB  in  a  style  that  would  not  discredit  some  of  the  oldest  of  our  vocalists  ! 
Iiink  of  that,  and  thank  heaven  for  the  establishment  of  our  Academy  of  music. 
7e  attended  with  the  expectation  that  one  half  hour  would  be  the  extent  of  endu- 
ince  we  could  submit  to,  but  we  forgot  to  look  at  the  clock,  our  attention  being 
bsorbed  by  the  clear  and  distinct  articulation,  the  accuracy  of  intonation,  and  the 
xcellent  order  which  so  praiseworthily  distinguished  the  multitude  of  young  an- 
«ls. 
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The  distinct  pronunciation  of  these  youthful  perfbrmers  is  worthy  of  a]]  prue 
and  deserTing  the  imitation  of  nearly  all  we  have  ever  heard  who  perform  in  osr 
churches.  We  think  we  never  heard  a  more  perfect  musical  enunciation  than  te 
which  characterized  the  performance  from  the  beginning  to  end.  This  featnie  of 
the  school,  with  others  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  their  exercise  on  the  muaicd 
scale  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  performances,  does  the  hiffanft 
credit  to  their  teacher,  and  must  greatly  increase  the  willingness  of  parents  toea- 
trust  tlieir  children  to  his  care.  There  is  every  evidence  of  his  having  most  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty. 

And  now  what  shall  our  citizens  do  for  this  excellent  institution  ?  Shall  it  go 
on  and  prosper  or  shall  it  sink  for  want  of  support?  Shall  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  moral  character — to  form  a  taste  for  that  lovely  art  which  cheers  so  many  sad 
hours,  enlivens  the  family  circle,  awakens  the  heart's  best  emotions  and  feeds  the 
flame  of  devotion  on  the  altars  of  the  great  congregation,  not  be  fuUy  sustixued 
by  a  christian  community  ?  It  cannot  be.  It  must  be  seconed  by  every  a^elioh 
ate  parent. 

Let  none  be  slack  to  aid  in  the  cause,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  experimeat, 
and  may  not  succeed.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  other  countries,  froa 
which  we  should  hardly  be  willing  to  receive  models  for  imitation  in  all  depart- 
ments of  education,  but  from  which  we  must  take  them  or  remain  behind  the  age. 
Prussia  and  Germany  generally  have  set  us  an  example  in  physical,  moral  vd 
intellectual  discipline  which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate.  Vocal  music  is  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  every  school  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  a  neoesBUj 
branch  of  education  and  as  lending  a  powerful  aid  in  the  formation  of  devotk»aI 
feelings  and  in  the  general  moral  culture  of  the  young.  Let  us  not,  for  beavea'f 
sake,  allow  arbitrary  governments  to  outstrip  us  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  l&e 
culture  of  the  heart  or  head  of  the  rising  generation.  F. 


The  Pearl. — Boston. — Isaac  C.  Pray.  We  doubt  if  this  paper  which  hss 
now  entered  upon  its  third  year,  is  properly  appreciated,  although  we  hear  it 
mentioned  far  and  wide  with  respect  and  pleasure.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  much  better 
than  multitudes,  which  have  been  more  loudly  puffed,  and  so  much  better  tfaan 
two  or  three  which  have  attained  a  very  undeserved  share  of  patronage,  conid- 
ering  their  titles  and  pretensions,  that  we  are  somewhat  unwilling  to  see  it  classed 
with  them.  The  Pearl  deserves  encouragement.  It  promises  much.  It  periorns 
more.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  full  of  original  matter,  and  but  three  dollars  a 
year !  Need  we  say  another  word  ?  Must  we  bespeak  the  favor  of  the  good- 
natured  public  in  a  more  round-about  way,  af\er  having  said  so  mack,  and  so  di- 
rectly ?  If  so,  take  up  two  or  three  lale  numbers  of  the  Pearl — hap-bazard — and 
judge  for  yourselves ;  and  then  allow  us  to  ask  you — Is  not  the  Editor  a  man  of 
genius— and  his  contributors,  fine  fellows  to  a  man  ? — ^including  ourself  ?  Show 
us  a  living  creature  with  the  heart  to  contradict  us,  "  a  pen !  he  shall  live  for  it  '** 

When  the  readers  of  the  Portland  Magazine  are  informed  that  the  Editor  Itts 
been  laboring  all  this  month,  under  a  severe  indisposition,  from  which  she  is  bat 
now  recovering,  they  will  not  refuse  a  reasonable  indulgence  for  any  errors  that 
may  have  occurred  in  this  number,  nor  regard  the  omission  of  the  usual  Editorial 
Notices,  as  very  inexcusable,  we  hope.  This  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  for 
her— just  to  fill  up  the  page.  N. 
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MY   AUNT  CATHERINE'S   STORY. 

BT'A    LADT  OF   BAHOOIU 

May  digbted  womao  turn. 
And  M  a  vine  the  odk  haih  siMJwn  04; 
Bead  lifhOjr  to  her  teadnMtm  fL§tiu.t 
*    0)1  no  I  bj  all  herVrenaew,  bj  aJl 
-Tliat  tmdnea  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no^ 


^y  ocedlen  Jealousies^  let  tlw  last  star 
Leave  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
-  Wmng  her  by  petidaaee,  soipiclon,  all 
;nia|  niah»s  her  cup  a  bittwneia   yet  ftve 
One  erklence  orioTe^  and  earth  has  not 
An  enfldem  of  deroiedncarffiR  hef*. 
•liuioh;  Mlrai««keraqoe,4cboelSMtlHg(^ 
By  wTODf  fft  flOenoe,  «^(hinf  that  (clb 
A  change  hss  come  upon  your  tendeniw 
And  fherrltnol  a  Ugh  thtag  ontoTheaTen 

WUUa. 


**  I  ire  ED  not  tell  yon,  E.,  of  the  ori^n  and  ptogrest  of  my  acquaintance  wick 
Salter  H.  '  I  begin  at  this  point  of  my  exiatenoe^  for  you  know  it  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  history  of  my  whole  life  turns.'  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  fervoi^ 
with  what  intensity,  I  loved  him.  How  every  wish  of  ray  heart,  every  faculty 
of  my  soul,  every  pulsation  of  my  lifo,  every  chord  of  each  slumbering  energy 
within  me,  concentrated  in  that  one  single  point,  his  txitUmc^  You  know  aV 
-this.  Ton  were  witness  to  it  all.  Bat  in  mercy  to  you,  you  ««re«pared  the  view 
of  the  last  humiliation  I  was  called  upon  to  endure.  J  cannoi  AwellrUpon  it  long. 
LAngnsLge  is  too  meagre  to  invest  it  with  its  true  and  fearful  colom.  Were  I  to 
labor  forever,  I  could  not  create  in  your  mind  a  just  pictnie  of  the  agony  which 
dwelt'in  mine ;  and  could  I  do  it,  i  fear  it  would  but  prostrate  the  panoply  of  ree- 
o]atxon  with  which  I  have  so  long  warded  off  the  attacks  of  mental  anguish,  i 
must  tell  you  hfiefly  that  "Walter  ioted  another.  A  being,  beautifiil  'as  an  Hour! 
from  Paradise,  and  every  way  calcnlsted'to  entin^e  around  herself  the  affections 
of  one  like  him.  A  letter,  <  Oh,  that  fearful,  fearful  messenger  V  came  to  me, 
fraught  with  more  of  horror  and  despair  than  my  spirit,  just- wound  up  to  its  ut- 
most tension  of  life  and  happiness,  could  endure.  It  was  couched  in  language  ^ 
the  most  delicate,  and  tender,  candidly  telling  me  that  he  loved  another,  and  gent- 
ly requesting  me  to  relinquish  all  that  I  held  dear  on  earth.  I  did  not  yield  to  thp  ■< 
-flood  of  anguish  within  me,  until  I  had  answered  this  humbling  epistle.  I  seated  I 
jnyaelf  with  a  calm  stiUness  that  you  would  have  shuddered  to  ^ec,  and  shut  m^                     I 

6  i 
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fQiTeriag  finfeni  fiimlj  U^fMher,  elenehing  my  pen  ■«  it  were  with  a  de«thgii% 
tnd  bade  liiiD  be  happy.  I  did  not  reproeeh  Um.  1  did  not  tell  bim  of  kii 
iUtUeMmeee.  I  did  not  bmlbe  one  mormiir  of  woonded  aflfection.  I  sud  ■»- 
pljTf  '  Walter,  yon  Imow  I  love  jou.  Cm  I  then  aik  70a  to  be  mieeiabfe?  Ifa 
Many  lier  wiio  elaime  your  afieetione.  Bfake  her  happy ;  happier  tiian  tlielaiiid 
and  the  coronet  eoold;  and  be  happy  yonnelf.  These  are  the  only  breathiags  of 
my  lieatt ;  the  only  foahinga  of  my  aool  towarda  a  prayer  anaweiing  God.'  A^ 
ter  thia  intenae  exertion,  the  pent  ap  angaiah  of  my  aool,  whooe  etiuggtea  to  be 
free,  I  had  atemly  and  reaolutely  qnelled,  Imnt  forth  in  a  raah  of  ungoveraaUe 
Tiolenoe.  Life  waa  wone  than  a  burden  to  me.  Every  breath  I  drew,  seemed  ta 
bear  upon  it  a  load  of  miaery,  and  bring  with  it,  an  accomolation  of  tomviit, 
greater  than  I  eould  aupport.  My  continued  ezialence  waa  a  wonder  to  rayadf. 
It  aeemed  to  me  that  aoch  withering  triala  were  enough  to  dry  up  the  Tery  fiiaa- 
taina  of  life,  and  huah  ita  pulaationa.  I  expected  daily  to  aee  the  approach  of  dia- 
eaae,  and  wickedly  hoped  that  it  might  bear  upon  ita  wings  the  soothing  balm  of 
death.  I  believe  there  waa  not  a  moment  for  the  firat  month  after  thia  fearfid 
ahock,  that  I  would  not  haTO  given  worida  to  yield  my  apirit  into  the  hands  of 
Ck»d.  1  longed  for  death,  aometimea,  ao  intenaely,  ao  fervently,  that  I  woaU 
breathe  agoninng  and  almost  impious  prayers  that  I  might  die.  At  length  nj 
Heavenly  Father  mereifolly  deprived  me  of  reason.  I  waa  happy,  then,  mait 
happy.  I  believed  myaelf  dead,  and  imagined  that  my  apirit  was  tanging  the 
upper  world  with  Walter*a.  But  that  delicioua  dream  passed  away.  I  awoke  is 
from  a  long  untroubled  alumber.  Tou  know  what  an  agonising  mooient,  inafflie- 
tion,  ia  that  in  which  we  firat  awake  in  the  morning.  How  all  our  troubles  aad 
aorrowa  ruah  madly  to  our  raeollectiona,  and  threaten  to  whelm  ua  in  utter  and 
■otnal  despair.  43uoh  an  one  was  that  in  which  1  woke  from  my  delicious  lepoae 
of  insanity.  The  thoui^ta  of  Walter  rushed  in  an  inalant  to  ray  mind.  The 
name  of  Walter  rang,  like  a  thousand  peeling  bells,  through  my  brain.  The  iaa- 
age  of  Walter,  ghastly  and  horrible,  shaped  itself  in  my  sickening  imagination.— 
It  aeemed  as  if  a  thousand  glittering  spears  were  gleaming,  and  flashing,  over  tgy 
head,  and  aiming  their  deadly  points  towards  my  heart  I  waa  like  one  emeig- 
ing  fiom  a  long  and  utter  darkness,  into  a  soorching  tonent  of  light  emanating 
from  the  countless  rays  of  all  the  flaming  suns  in  the  universe,  eoncentxated  ia 
one  stupendous  and  burning  focus.  I  had  emerged  from  a  region  of  darkness  and 
repose,  into  one  aa  horrible,  as  fearful  in  ita  eflfect  upon  my  prostrated  and  debilita> 
ted  mind,  as  sneh  a  dreadful  ooneentration  of  light  would  be  upon  the  ovecpower- 
ed  vision  of  a  long  darkened  eye. 

One  long  continued  moan  announoed  my  return  to  conaeiouaneaa,  and  to  tha 
emotiotta  which  agitated  me.  My  mother  waa  aitting  by  my  aide,  and  haa  dien 
told  me  how  grieved  and  aupplioating  an  ezpreaaion  my  countenance  wore,  when 
I  aaid  to  her  with  childish  simplicity » *  Dear  mother,  why  did  you  wake  me?* 
My  fHenda,  too,  were  all  near  me,  and  tlieir  hearta  bounded  with  gratitude  thua  ta 
witneaa  the  audden  reinatatement  of  my  reaaon  in  her  rightful  domain. — ^Alaa  1 
the  moment  that  fi^y  Uesaed  aad  weloomed,  /  loathed,  and  hated  1 

A  abort  time^aufficed  to  abate  the  intenae  poignancy  of  my  aaguiah,  although  if 
It  was  less  violent,  it  preyed  deeper,  and  sunk  into  my  life  more  elfoctaally . 
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tiiDMy  it  Baemed  to  iim  that  if  Walter  had  insalCed  me,  had  roughly  torn  hlmeelf 
irom  me,  or  barbaronslj  told  me  that  he  never  loved  me,  I  could  have  endured  i%; 
for  then,  my  pride,  that  all  powerful  principle  within,  would  have  suBtained  me. 
Bot  that  he  should  have  addressed  me  in  language  so  tender,  so  delicate,  so  sweet 
Ij  respectful,  and  gently  asked  me  to  forgive  him  for  the  change  of  his  affections, 
and  relinquish  the  claim  I  had  upon  them,  thus  smoothly  eloaking  the  dreadful 
wonnd  he  inflicted — It  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  In  the  former  case  the  gush- 
ings  of  my  heart  towards  him  would  have  been  checked,  and  I  should  have  learn- 
ed to  despise  the  being  whom  I  had  loved.  But  in  the  latter  case,  if  Tloved  him 
leas,  pity  mingled  with  my  wounded  feelings,  and  I  could  not,  would  not,  tehoUy 
blame  him  for  the  wanderings  of  those  affections,  the  mysterious  fountains  of 
which,  are  opened,  and  shut,  only  by  an  Infinite  and  Incomprehensible  Being. 
At  other  times,  <  just  so  inconsistent  was  my  heart*  it  seemed  to  me  an  unspeaka^ 
ble  oonflolation  that  Walter  had  not  wilfhlly  wounded  me,  and  that  my  yearning 
loTe  for  him  had  not  been  blighted  in  its  bud  by  a  foul  stain  upon  his  character. 
I  felt  that,  wretched  as  I  was,  I  would  not  relinquish  the  love  for  him  which  dwelt 
within  my  soul,  for  it  would  be  like  tearing  away  9,  part  of  that  soul.  Day  and 
night,  my  mind  brooded  upon  my  affliction.  I  made  no  effort  to  arouse  myself 
firom  the  deep  lethargy  of  sorrow  into  which  I  had  fallen,  but  yielded  myself  wil- 
fully to  the  luxury  of  my  grief.  My  happiest  hours  were  those  in  which  I  could 
steal  away  alone,  to  give  egress  to  the  floods  of  uncontrolable  angubh  which  at 
other  moments  were  pent  up  like  smothered  flame  in  my  soul.  Day  after  day,  I 
felt  the  canker  within  me  gnawing  deeper  and  deeper,  and  perceived  one  heart- 
fibre  after  another,  tremble,  and  snap,  and  quiver,  under  the  load  of  sorrow  which 
bent  them  down.  And  I  made  no  exertion  to  shake  off  the  incubus  which  was  par- 
alyzing every  faculty  of  my  soul.  I  felt  that  I  eould  not  do  it,  and  ima^^ed  that 
hope  was  to  me,  as  hope  to  the  sentenced  criminal  with  the  instrument  of  death 
ready  for  its  fearful  work.  1  did  not  dream  that  God  had  planted  in  my  soul  a 
latent  power  and  energy  which  could  conquer  the  rebellion  of  my  heart,  and  snb- 
dae  every  struggling  emotion  of  pain.  My  friends  remonstrated  with  me  for  the 
lethargic  supineness  of  my  sorrow,  and  begged  me,  if  I  wished  to  live,  to  awaken 
&om  the  deadly  slumber  which  was  eating  up  my  existence,  and  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  be  the  precursor  of  idiocy  itself.  The  "  wish  to  live,*'  alas !  they  need 
not  have  presented  as  a  motive !  How  sinfully  little  was  its  power  over  me  ! 

Bot  one  evening,  as  1  was  sitting  on  the  sofii, '  you  remember  that  sofk,  well, 
E,  with  its  glowing  patchwork  covering,  and  its  generously  oapaoious  dimensions  ;* 
my  lace  buried  in  my  mother's  lap,  while  her  scalding  tears  fell  upon  my  neck, 
tbe  thought  came  solemnly,  and  repeatedly  into  my  mind,  "  Why  was  I  placed 
apon  this  earth .'  To  yield  myself  to  selfish  sorrow,  and  forget  the  eountless  myr- 
iads around  me  who  are  more  miserable  than  I  am  ?*'  I  sprang  up,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  my  mother ;  "  Mother,"  I  said  "you  have  often  urged  me  to  travel. 
[  will  go  tomorrow.  I  will  wander  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  1  can  but  obliter- 
Kte  the  ungrateful  repinings  of  my  soul.  I  have  been  a  wicked  wretch  thus  to 
ibiue  the  powers  which  God  has  given  me,  and  with  His  Almighty  aid,  I  am 
wlenmly  and  steadily  determined  to  quench  the  fountains  of  bitter  waters  which 
ire  springing  within  me,  and  to  be  hereafter,  t  bleiiing  inalead  of  a  cone  to  my 
laor  and  aynpafhising  parentis" 
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I  did  as  I  said.  The  morrow  saw  roe  bending  my  course  towarda  the  regionif 
of  the  Mississipii  and  the  Arkansas,  and  the  night  founcf  me  happier  than  I  bad 
been  for  long  and  weary  months.  I  had  discovered  within  me,  a  well  of  resolii- 
tion  which  I  did  not  imagine,  existed  there,  and  I  trusted  t&at  it  would  be  nefcr 
failing,  and  that  I  might  draw,  and  draw  forever,  and  find  no  diioinution  of  tti 
waters.  1  did  so.  Day  ailer  day,  I  drained  it,  and  day  after  day,  it  Imbbled*  op 
to  its  brim.  I  returned  The  tenor  of  my  mind  had  undergone  a  tlioroiigb 
change.  1  no  longer  indulged  in  the  violent  outbreakings  o^  my  sorrow.  My 
heart  no  longer  murmured  against  its  rightful  sovereign  ;  nor  threatened  to  soap 
its  fibres  by  its  stubborn  rebellion.  I  was  66raposed  and  cafm,  and  my  firiends 
called  me  cheerful.  Still  1  was  zM>t  happy.  Hodrs  and  Jionrs  of  unalleviated 
sorrow  were  my  daily  lot.  UnaUetiaUdf  did  I  say  ?  Mo,  V.  was  nU  onalleviated. 
I'ho  proud  and  happy  victory  which  I  usually  gained  over  say  warring  emotioBs, 
afibrded  a  deep  pleasure  which  chastened  and  soilened  my  grief,  and  made  me 
m  a  measure  tranquil  and  resigned.  Alas  I  how  soon  was  even  that  tranquility, 
so  laboriously  gained,  to  b*  broken ! 

One  bright,  beautiful,  summer's  day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  little  parkr, 
earnestly  engaged  in  finishing  a  piece  of  embroidery,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  WaUtr  entered.  If  a  spirit  from  heaven,  robed  in  the  vestments  ofimmortili- 
ty,  had  appeared  before  me,  I  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  petrified  with 
astonishment.  My  first  impulse  was  to  recoil  from  his  profiered  hand,  but  I 
quenched  it,  and  bade  him  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  my  dizzy  Brain  could  form,  or 
my  quivering  lips  pit)nouncc.  Bis  countenance  was  changed  by  sorrow,  hisnoblt 
form,  shorn  of  its  lofly  bearing  by  an  evident  inward  anguish,  and  his  whoJe 
person  bore  the  stamp  of  a  withering  power  which  had  passed  like  a  blight  orrr 
Lis  fair  youth. 

How  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  rush  of  conflicting  and  agonizing  emotions 
which  swelled  within  mc,  and  shook  my  frame  as  a  sweeping  gust  shakes  the  sap- 
ling, when  he  told  me  in  tones  which  thrilled  to  my  heart  like  the  murmuring 
music  of  ten  thousand  wind  harps  *  for  tliey  were  the  very  tones  which  filled  my 
soul  with  melo(fy  when  I  first  knew  and  loved  him,*  that  he  had  come  to  pictoxe 
to  me  the  deadly  bitterness  which  poisoned  his  spirit,  and  made  his  life  a  tortoie, 
and  to  ask  me  humbly,  earnestly,  fervently,  to  forgive  him,  and  to  love  him? 
With  a  visible  agony  working  in  his  countenance,  and  convulsing  his  features^  be 
added,  *  The  being  whose  beauty  captivated  my  imagination,  and  whom  I  wicked- 
ly, wickedly  loved,  has  gone  to  her  eternal  rest.  I  loved  hef,  at  first,  fondly,  and 
Continued  to  feel  a  tenderness  for  her  until  her  death,  but  never,  never,  with  half  the 
chastened  energy  of  devotion,  which  I  juno  feel  foryou— yoi«  whom  I  have  base- 
ly, meanly,  despicably  deserted,  and  whom  I  would  now  give  all  the  wealth  of  ten 
thousand  worlds  to  possess.'  Much  more  passed  my  dearest  niece,  but  how 
shall  I  describe  to  you  the  more  than  mortal  agony  which  overcame  me,andafaDost 
choked  my  gasping  utterance,  when  I  nerved  myself,  to  say,  with  forced  and  paia- 
ful  calmness,  *  Walter  I  forgive  you ;  freely ;  fully  ;  utterly.  It  is  my  fondest  wish 
that  you  may  be  happy,  but  happy  without  me.  I  lovo  you.  Yes,  Almost  «■ 
dearly,  as  fondly  as  ever.  '  For  my  most  powerful  exerUons  have  not  yef  sufficed 
to  qucneh  it ;»  Accept  that  love.    Cherish  it.    But  more,  I  cannot,  canmot  gianL 
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My  pride  once  deeply  wounded  cannot  bring  itself  U  throw  its  possessor  into  the 
ttrma  of  one,  once  faithless.  And  even  were  my  pride,  every  particle  of  it,  eradi- 
cated from  my  nature,  I  could  not  pour  nly  soul's  unlimited  confidence  into  the 
bcsomofone,  however  tenderly  I  might  love  him,  who  had  once  betrayed  that 
Confidence,  and  might,  again.  Therefore,  dear  Walter,  Fatrewell.  I  repeat  once 
more  that  I  love  you,  l^t  what  I  have  once  said,  I  have  forever  said."  And  Wal- 
ter knew  it  well,  arid  I  could  s6e  by  the  Working  of  his  despairing  features,  that 
hefdt  it.  Slowly  he  arose,  and  bidding  me  a  lingering  farewell,  With  a  look  of 
tnretchedne'Ss  impressed  upon  his  countenance  that  chilled  my  very  heart,he  left  me. 
I  need  not,  cannot  t^ll  yotl  of  the  misery  which  came  over  me  when  he  had  gone 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  I  had  endured,  all  I  had  suffered  before,  was  nothing,  ab- 
wbddy  nothing  to  it.  Before,  I  had  received  a  wound  from  him.  Now,  I  had 
given  one  to  dim ;  and  you  know  well  how  immeasurably  worse  it  is  to  plant  8 
thorn  in  the  heart  of  those  we  love,  than  to  receive  one  from  thdr  shaft,  to  fester 
and  rankle  in  our  own  bosoms.  Every  vestige  of  the  resolution  with  which  I  had 
before  guarded  my  mind,  and  in  a  measure,  warded  off  the  attacks  of  sorrrow,  van- 
ished. I  sank  into  a  deeper,  and  more  hopeless  stupor  than  ever.  I  felt  that 
I  had  not  now  even  the  consolation  that  Walter  was  happy,  and  wondered  how  1 
could  be  so  unutterably  wretched  when  I  supposed  that  the  light  of  gladness-- 
beamed  in  kis  eye,  and  lighted  up  his  heart.  I  knew,  too,  that  I,  and  I  alone,  had 
nuidt  him  miserable,  and  when  I  recollected  the  glazing,  sickening  despair  that 
gleamed  like  the  flash  of  a  death  fire  upon  his  features,  when  he  left  me,  I  felt 
that  that  misery  would  \vjsi  former.  Oh  !  how  I  longed  for  that  healing  Lethe, 
theunconsciousnessofmanify,  to  pour  its  cooling  waves,  once  more,  over  met 
Butl  longed  utterly  in  vain. 

While  I  remained  in  this  cheerless  stale,  my  mother  one  day  entered  my  room, 
and  with  a  slow  and  affectionate  solemnity,  said  to  me,  "My  daughter,  Walter  is 

dead." 1  btirst  into  a  flood  of  relieving,  reft'eshing,  invigorating  tears.    Yes, 

my  niece,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  information  which  two  years  before 
would  have  snapped  the  thread  of  my  existence,  was  an  unutterable  relifef  to  me. 
I  felt  that  he  was  now  happy.  That  all  his  sorrowi  had  been  obliterated  with  his 
earthly  existence  ;  and  that  an  eternity  of  unalloyed  bliss  was  stretching  out  its 
unfathomable  expanse  before  him. 

How  my  heart  leaped  to  think  of  him  as  a  glorified  spirit  before  the  throne  of 
God!  How  it  bounded  and  flattered  against  its  feeble  inclosure,  to  feel  that  I 
should  one  day  meet  him  there  ! 

But  although  my  emotions  for  a  time,  were  relieving,  and  almost  pleasurable, 
my  mind  had  settled  into  too  deep,  desponding,  and  hopeless  a  melancholy,  to  be 
instantaneously  brightened.  I  f^lt  that  I  must  break  up  the  sluggish  fountains 
within  me,  and  once  more  attempt  to  prevent  all  the  better  fiicultles  of  my  soul 
from  corrupting.  My  friends  earnestly  advised  me  to  travel  again.  I  consented ; 
and  immediately  departed  for  the  beautiftil  south,  hoping  that  its  warm  breezes 
would  fan  my  spirit  into  life,  and  its  delicious  eenery  soften  and  mellow  the  an- 
guish of  my  soul.  But  I  returned  as  desponding  as  f  went  I  had  trusted  too 
much  to  the  balmy  airs  of  a  southern  climate,  and  the  salutary  effect  of  a  change 
of  scene,  and  indolent]  j  suffered  the  energy  which  I  knno  existed  within  me,  to 
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lie  dormant  CoAieqnsntljr,  I  ftiled  in  1117  attempt  to  ehake  off  the  power  wUdi 
was  bearing  me  down.  The  horrible  tboaglit  eomrtantly  hannted  me  tlmt  I  was 
the  eauee  of  the  mental  dieeaee  which  by  Its  iearfal  working  moBt  haTe  aceoo- 
plished  Walter's  death ;  and  1  coaJd  not  qoeneh  it  I  fotaad  mjwtif  ntterij  imahk 
to  crnah  the  enemy  which  before  quailed  at  my  afiproachy  andf  lam  6t  of  deapair, 
almost  resolved  to  yield  myself  a  willing  Tictim  to  its  torturing  cmelties.  Bat 
there  was  stUl  a  slombering  coiueiau^  within  me,  and  its  qaiet,  bat  efieetnal  nrar' 
murs  once  more  aroused  me  to  a  ngoroos  effort  in  behalf  of  my  woonded  and 
sinking  spirit.  I  determined  to  undertake  the  snperintendanoe  of  a  seminaiy  iar 
young  ladies,  and  in  order  the  better  lo  prosecute  my  design,  I  repaired  to  the 
large  and  flourishing  town  of  '    .    My  school  at  first  consisted  of  only 

twenty  pupils,  but  gradually  increased,  until  I  was  intrusted  with  the  inteHectaal 
character  of  forty  young  ladies.  Every  instant  of  my  time  was  intensely  eeco- 
pied,  and  I  had  not  a  single  moment  in  the  day  to  dwell  upon  my  own  comdiog 
sorrows,  except  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  closing  of  my  eyes  at  night, 
and  following  their  opening  in  the  morning.  I  resolved  that  even  this  sboold  not 
remain  unoccupied ;  and  each  day  I  proposed  to  myself  some  difficult  noetaphya- 
cal  question  '  and  if  1  could  get  one  that  had  puizled  the  greatest  philoBDpherB,se 
much  the  better*  to  be  thought  upon  and  solved  <  if  possible'  at  these  trying  times. 
Thus  by  directing  my  thoughts  with  their  utmost  intensity  towards  onepoint^aBd 
that  point,  an  all  absorbing  one,  I  shut  out  every  intruding  retrospection^  and  res- 
olutely wrenched  from  my  mind  the  bitter  grie&  which  haunted  it  I  perceived 
day  after  day,  its  tone  grow  healthier,  its  faculties  clearer,  its  powers  more  vig- 
orous; and  felt  each  night  as  I  laid  my  hea*!  upon  my^pillow,  an  nnutteiable  hap- 
piness arising  from  the  delicious  consciousness  of  constant,  powerfal,  and  nnwea- 
lying  exertion  in  the  path  which  conscienee  gilded  with  its  pore  and  serene  gknr. 
JVor  were  the  consolations  which  I  drew  from  my  Bible,  that  dearest  of  my  eai^ly 
treasures,  the  least  of  my  abundant  souroes  of  happiness.  Within  that  book  I 
found  the  sparkling  and  vivifying  watera  of  life  gushing  out  in  their  rich  pleni- 
tude and  inviting  all  to  partake  of  them.  I  did  partake.  I  drank  deeply ;  and 
quenched  the  burning  of  my  heart  with  their  invigorating  freshness.  I  Ibmid 
them  to  poesesi  new  and  undreamed  of  charms  since  I  had  aroused  the  powen  of 
my  soul,  and  put  them  in  action.  It  is  true,  the  Bible  was  always  mreet  to  me 
It  always  yielded  pure  consolations,  lofty  hopes,  and  healing  beanties  to  my  mpal 
Bat  when  I  was  in  a  stupor  of  anguish,  and  suffered  my  spirit  to  lie  still,  deal-  as 
were  its  reviving  energies,  I  eould  not  read  its^stem  eommands,  ifs*^  sweet 
ises,  nor  its  beautiful  incitements  to  aeUon,  without  feeling  my  conscienee  i 
for  the  wicked  slothfnlness  in  which  i  indulged.  Therefeee,  I  say,  it  was  asv 
more  unspeakably  precious,  and  delightful  lo  me,  than  ever. 

I  loved  the  labors  whi<^  daily  devolved  upon  me.  I  loved  the  intense  cneify 
which  1  waa  obliged  to  devote  to  study.  I  loved  the  constantly^  aclivey  and 
excited  condition  in  which  my  mind  waa  held.  I  loved  the  aoeiai  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  which  subsisted  between  me  and  my  pujuis ;  and  move  than 
all,  I  loved  to  watch  the  slow  and  beautiful  progress  of  those  dear  pnpili* 
in  the  saered  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Still,  I  confess,  there  losrs  ukoments  wlmn  I 
waa  wNtehed.    MoniMits  when  the  memuy  of  mj  agoniiug  trials  wsmU 
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in  upon  my  mind|  and  not  all  mj  gathered  energiea  conld  expel  them.  Bnt  these 
were  comparatiTely  seldom.  The  general  tenor  of  my  spirit  was  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  the  soarces  of  my  happiness  were  exhaustless. 

About  this  time,  my  dear  parents  were  called  to  yield  their  blessed  spirits  into 
the  hands  of  God.  My  lather  dropped,  like  a  child  sinking  into  sweet  slumbers, 
gently  into  his  grave ,  and  my  mother,  unable  to  surrive  his  loss,  breathed  out 
her  life  in  the  same  bed  which  had  pillowed  Asm,  one  week  afler  he  had  gone  to 
his  repose.  Great  as  was  the  affliction,  I  was  enabled  calmly  to  support  it  by  the 
delicious  belief  that  their  spirits  were  united  in  heaven,  and  enjoying  all  the  hap- 
piness which  their  immortal  and  refined  natures  were  capacitated  to  receive.  And 
Oh  !  how  much  that  was,  I  could  not  trust  my  imagination  to  conceive  ! 

Soon  after  this  afflicting  event,  1  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  B.  She  died  suddenly,  leaving  her  four  lovely  children,  destitute  orphans. 
My  fortune  being  amply  sufficient  to  mamtain  them  in  competence,  I  made  them 
my  own  ',  and  during  the  seven  years  in  which  I  have  been  their  adopted  mother, 
or  as  they  entitle  me,  their  ''dear  Aunt,"  not  one  instant's  pain  have  these  sweet 
girls  occasioned  me. 

I  immediately  gave  up  my  school,  resolving  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  the  girls;  amd  selected  this  beautiful  village  for  our  residence.  A 
sacred  residence,  indeed,  has  it  been  to  us ! 

When  I  had  arrived  here,  and  stationed  myself  for  life  in  my  little  quiet  cottage, 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  feel  the  want  of  the  excitement,  and  hurry,  and  bust- 
ling activi^  attending  my  labors  in  sohool,  and  sink  into  the  same  torpid  and  lin- 
gering sorrow  which  had  embittered  so  much  of  my  life.  But  I  resolved,  sternly 
resolved,  that  I  would  bend  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  and  all  the  energies  of  my 
nature  to  the  education  of  my  adopted  children,  and  the  daily  cultivation  of  my 
own  mind.  When  they  weie  with  me,  1  read  with  them,  conversed  with  them, 
sBetrocted  them,  or  rambled  abroad  with  them,  to  study  nature,  and  drink  in 
knowledge  from  the  beautiful  creations  of  Nature's  God.  When  alone,  I  trained 
and  cnltivaled  my  flowers,  busied  myself  in  my  various  domestic  duties,  or  devo- 
ted myself  to  intense  and  untiring  steidy.  I  felt  that  to  educate  ray  children,  un- 
aided, and  in  a  proper  manner,  I  nwst  study ;  constantly ;  perseveringly ;  unre« 
mittini^ly ;  and  many  were  the  hours,  and  arduous  was  the  labor,  which  I  devoted, 
and  «tiU  devote,  (for  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  keenly  1  thirst  to  explore  the  vast 
fields  of  knowledge  still  stretching  beyond  me,)  to  this  object.  I  felt  too,  that  it  wa« 
my  interest,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  be  continually  progressing  in  mental  cultivation, 
for  I  fondly  and  firmly  believed  that  the  greater  intellectual  wealth  we  possess  in 
tins  life,  the  greater  intellectual  and  lofty  happiness  shall  we  enjoy  in  another. 
I  rejoiced  also  in  thus  progressing,  because  1  knew  that  it  was  raising  me  nearer 
the  IcTel  of  my  sainted  parents,  and  dreamed,  that,  if  I  should  meet  them  in  heav- 
en, oar  happiness  would  be  infinitely  increased  by  the  closer  communion  we 
ahonld  thus  be  capacitated  to  enjoy  ;  *  and  the  thought  of  my  parents,  as  glorified 
epirite,  of  the  watchful  care  which  I  am  convinced  they  exercise  over  me,  and  of 
one  day  meeting  them  in  all  their  effulgent  happiness,  has  entered  into  all  my 
plans  since  their  death.* 

Painting  too  was  one  of  my  favorite  employments.    1  delighted  to  sit  at  my 
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window  on  a  ■nmrner  •▼emiiig,  watchuig  Uie  sonaet,  and  them  radely  laj  brilliaat 
colon  on  my  paper,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rival  the  gorgeousness  of  the  original 
Music  afforded  me  an  unfailing  and  delicious  source  of  happiness,  and  many  haiB 
been  tlie  mellow,  moonlight  evenings  when  the  girls  and  I  have  sat  upon  this  reiy 
violet-covered  bank,  and  sang  for  hours  and  hours,  until  our  roices  quivered,  ud 
our  eyes  overflowed,  and  we  have  repaired  to  the  house,  and  resorted  to  oar  piano. 
But  the  most  exquisite  and  precious  of  all  my  pleasures,  was,  to  visit  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  and  industrious  people  in  this  village,  and  enter  familiarly  into  all 
their  troubles,  sympathize  with  all  their  little  griefs,  and  endeavor,  in  some  little 
degree,  to  alleviate  tlieir  temporal  misfortunes.  Oh  !  to  have  seen  the  gashing 
and  overflowing  gratitude  of  iheae  poor  people,  and  to  have  known  that  it  vis 
poured  out  to  you,  for  the  simplest  and  most  trifling  boon  you  could  grant,  I  bad 
almost  said  would  have  made  you  happy  forever. 

Thus,  my  dear  niece,  have  my  years  glided  along.  Thus  have  X  been  blessed 
with  every  earthly  source  of  happiness,  so  that  my  heart  desires  not,  nor  conceives, 
anything  more,  to  be  added  to  the  brimming  cup ;  and  thus  have  1  succeefled  in 
being  happy,  although  all  the  poisoned  arrows  of  afiliction  have  pierced  roe.  Yes, 
f .,  1  am  happy.  Perftcdy  happy.  Happier  than  in  the  springtide,  of  life,  or 
Ihe  ^rst  blush,  and  bud  of  youthful  emotions.  Then,  it  is  true,  my  existence  was 
•a  novelty,  and  a  charm.  Every  path,  w&s  one  of  ^owers«  and  every  breath,  one 
of  fragrance.  The  music  of  life  played  around  me,  and  the  warblings  of  hope 
linade  melody  in  my  ears.  Everything  was  rich  in  beauty,  and  flashed  with 
pleasure.  But  my  happiness  was  of  a  light  and  joyous  character,  without  that 
xleep,  and  sure,  and  Arm  foundation  which  bases  it  now.  It  was  evanescent,  and 
fitful,  not  enduring  and  unshaken.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  loftiest,  sweetest 
«f  pleasures,  the  effort  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  love  among  those  around  me;  nor 
that  proudest  of  satisfactions,  the  conquering  of  <m^f«e{f.  And  withont  these,  I 
^as  without  the  principal  ingredient  of  my  present  contentment. 

E.,  th^  secret  of  happiness  consists  in  one  little  word ; — Actiov.  Rdigums  ac- 
tion; henecolent  tic\Aon  \  inteUectual  action.  I  trace  all  my  present  tranqaility  to 
the  conquering  of  my  wayward  passions  and  emotions,  by  a  course  of  amtituud 
action.  And  1  am  fully  convinced  that  in  no  other  toay  uktUsoeter  conJd  it  have 
1)eea  attained.  Do  not,  my  dear  niece,  imagine  that  you  can  be  happy  wittioiit 
this.  Believe  me,  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  that  angels  can  be  happy  without  hofi- ' 
ness.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that,  had  Walter  lived,  had  he  never  loved  another, 
liad  he  continued  to  pour  out  his  soul's  devotion  into  my  bosom,  had  I  married  him, 
and  had  I  been  surrounded  by  every  luxury  which  the  heart  can  conceive,  or  the 
Imagination  grasp,  1  should  not  have  been  as  happy  as  i  now  am ;  for  in  all  prob- 
ability, I  should  have  had  no  opportunity,  and  no  occasion  to  devel<^  those  liid- 
den  energies  within  me,  withput  which,  I  could  not  be  lastingly,  or  thoroagfahr 
happy  for  a  niament.  And  still  more,  dearest  E.,  do  not  imagine  what  we  are  so 
often  wickedly  told,  that  the  wayward  emotions  of  tliat  wayward  thing,  the  faeaxt, 
cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  a  bitter  Irbel  upon  the  human  character  1  it  stomps  al- 
most with  infamy,  the  Author  of  so  frail  a  thing,  if  it  be,  true  that  whca  once  wonn 
dcd,  it  has  no  lofty  energies  inherent  within  it,  which  can  buoy  it  up,  and  qaendi 
its  burning  agonies.  It  is  not  so.  No.  My  God  is  not  suck  a  God.  Although 
he  wounds  and  piereos,  it  is  in  love.    Every  bosom  which  he  chastens,   he    plants 
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I  )t9lm  in  f  he  lieart  of  its  owner,  that  he  can  use  if  he  toiU»  He  places,  no  one,  no, 
lot  the  naosi  outwardly  forlorn  wretch  in  existence,  in  sach  a  situation  tliat  he 
mmot  be  happj.    I  know  this.     I  feel  it.    I  have  proved  it.    Nineteen  years  ago, 

might  liaTe  languialied  oat  my  life  in  exquisite  misery,  and  died  from  excess  of 
iBguish,  in  had  chosen  it.  But  I  did  not  choose  it,  and  I  thank  my  God,  I  did 
lot  thus  impiously  siorifice  myself.  I  lived ;  lived  to  be  happy ;  happy  by  the 
x>n8equeiicea  of  my  own  exertions,  and  by  those  on/y.  Bitter  as  were  my  mur- 
nnrings  at  my  fate,  I  now  offer  my  heart's  fullest  gush  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  i 
)uSeredyu«<  wkmt  I  didjtind  am  just  what  I  am,  Emphatically  have  I  reason  to 
lief  J  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  chastenings  of  his  love." 

She  paused,  her  eye  filling  with  tears,  and  her  bosom  heaving  wlJLh  the  excess 
»f  emotion. 

**  And  do  yoa  never  think  of  Waller ^  now  my  Annt,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  if  so, 
s  it  not  painful  to  you  to  dwell  upon  his  memory  V*  *'  No,"  she  replied,  "I  look  at 
he  days  of  my  youth,  and  at  my  agonizing  trials,  through  a  long,  and  dim  vista, 
md  yjev  them  almost  as  a  dream.  I  have  been  enabled  so  thoroughly  to  quench 
he  painful  emotions  attending  the  retrospection,  that  I  oflen  indulge  myself  in  it 
vith  a  pleasing  sadness.  I  think  of  Walter  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and 
brgiveaesa,  but  not  of  Iovb,  If  he  were  now  on  earth,  and  should  approach  me  in 
dl  the  majesty  of  his  youthful  bearing,  and  all  the  native  elegance  of  his  cultiva- 
ed  mind,  I  could  not  love  him.  With  the  knowledge  before  me  that  he  had  once 
'orgottcn  lae,  and  poured  the  treasure  of  his  affections  into  the  bosom  of  another, 
[  could  yield  him  nought  but  sorrow  and  pity.  1  might,  indeed,  feel  a  yearning 
Kudemess  for  the  being  that  he  once  was,  but  not  for  him  who  bad  nipped  my 
confidence  in  its  bud.  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  did  not  marry  him. 
L  feel  that  with  the  possihilUy  of  change  within  him,  it  would  have  been  a  danger- 
>U8  experiment.  I  am  sure  that  possibility  did  not  exist  in  my  own  bosom.  I 
!ce]  too.  as  I  have  also  said,  that  I  am  happier  in  my  present  situation.  That, 
'*0M  Maid  as  I  am,"  (and  her  face  brightened  all  over,  with  one  of  her  youthful 
imiles)  "  there  is  no  spot,  and  no  condition  under  heaven,  in  which  1  could  partako 
more  largely  of  tlic  exhanstless  springs  of  happiness ;  for  there  is  none  in  which 
I  could  put  into  action  more  powerfully,  the  energies  of  my  ever  living  spirit. 
But,  E,  I  have  done.  Let  the*  history  of  my  life  convey  to  you  tlie  lesson  it  bears 
apon  every  page,  and  my  recital  has  not  been  in  vain.  You  see  the  moon  is  high 
n  the  heavens,  and  we  should  be  wending  our  way  homeward."  We  arose  and 
netniced  our  steps.  The  cottage  seemed  more  lovely  and  happy  tiian  ever,  aflcr 
he  narration  1  had  been  listening  to  ;  for  I  felt  that  it  contained  a  being  too  per-. 
leet  for  earth.  The  next  morning  saw  me  far  on  my  way,  to  my  own  distant 
iiome  and  hearth ;  but  not  tilHhese  were  actually  regained,  and  welcoming  friends, 
souring  around  me,  did  I  rid  myself  of  the  painful  emotions  attending  the  last 
fajeweil  of  my  Aunt. 

6 
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(far  lh«   Porllaad   Mafatiae.] 

OH  MEMORY'S  DREA.MS  ARE  PLEASANT  DREAMS. 

▲    BALLAD. 

Om  memory'fi  dreams  are  pleasant  dreams, 

They  ten  us  of  the  past ; 
They  show  us  scenes  of  tarlier  yean, 

Too  purely  blest  to  last ! 
Ohf  memory  brlnga  me  back  ray  home. 

Its  mossy  bank, — its  rilT, — 
Its  whispering  woods,— and  shows  me  too 

The  cot  beneath  tlie  hill ! 

Bhe  minds  me  of  the  blissful  hours 

My  childhood  there  has  spent. 
And  sinirs  me  songs  1  used  to  love 

With  nappy  voices  blent ; 
She  tells  me  tales  I  used  to  hear, 

And"  well  remember  still, — 
And  witli  the  magic  wand  can  rear 

The  cot  beneath  the  hill  9 

I  see  its  roof  of  yellow  thatch, 

I  see  its  eddying  smoke, — 
I  hear  the  carol  of  the  lark, 

That  always  blithely  woke ; 
The  loTing  kine,— the  bleatinj|[  sheep, — 

The  swallow,  twittering  shrill, — 
And  many  footsteps  pattering  round 

The  cot  beneath  the  hill ! 

And  pleasing  memories  greet  me  now 

Of  forms  and  faces  dear ; 
That,  even  through  the  misty  past 

Full  fresh  and  fond  appear. 
Oh !  Retrospection's  power  my  heart, 

With  rapt'rous  bliss  can  fill, 
Whene'er  it  paints  in  lines  so  sweet 

The  cot  beneatli  the  hill ! 
Portland,  1835.  C.  A.  B. 


[.For  the  Portland  Mofftilnct 

ESSAY  ON  INDEPENDENCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

[Concluded.] 

But  stiU  further,  there  is  an  undue  influence  arising  from  oar* 
selves  which  is  calculated  to  draw  us  aside  from  truth  and  from  da 
tj.  And  this  it  appears  to  me  is  the  greatest  source  of  danger 
We  are  not  so  iiahle  to  become  slaves  to  others  as  we  are  to  our- 
selves, to  our  own  propensities  and  habits,  feelings  and  opinions 
There  is  a  fear  of  being  called  inconsistent — a  desire  of  being' 
thought  sound  in  judgment,  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  thit 
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we  have  been  in  the  %vrong,  that  operates  AiDfavorably  upon  devotion 
to  troth  and  to  dut3\  We  may  have  formed  our  opinions  in  haste, 
after  an  imperfect  and  partial  examination  of  evidence— without 
having  considered  all  their  bearings  or  traced  out  all  their  conse- 
quences. But  when  greater  light  breaks  in  upon  our  minds  and 
stronger  evidence  is  set  before  us,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
we  admit  the  light  and  yield  to  the  evidence.  We  cast  about  not 
so  much  for  truth  as  for  arguments  in  self-defence.  We  bring  every  . 
circumstance  that  may  favour  our  former  opinions  vividly  before  our 
minds,  and  place  it  in  the  strongest  possible  light — while  we  shut 
out  from  our  consideration  the  arguments  alledged  in  support  of  an 
opposite  opinion.  We  confine  our  reading  to  the  confirmation  of 
our  own  opinions,  unwilling  to  look  at  what  may  he  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  them  lest  it  may  unsettle  our  minds,  disturb  our  tranquility 
and  diminish  our  self-complacency.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to 
conduct  We  are  stougly  inclined  to  look  favorably  upon  the  prac- 
tices to  which  we  are  addicted — the  habits  which  we  have  formed 
and  the  propensities  which  we  have  indulged,  «imp1y  because  they 
are  our  own.  We  continue  in  them,  partly,  it  may  be,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  break  them  off  and  exercise  self  government,  but  more 
especially  because  it  is  wounding  to  our  pride  and  self-love,  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  change  in  our  conduct^  that  we  have  been  yielding 
to  improper  indulgences.  Such  is  the  danger  arising  from  ourselves. 
Against  this  danger  the  truly  independent  man  will  ever  be  on  his 
^aard.  He  will  strive  to  rise  above  all  slavish  subserviency  to  his 
3wn  propensities,  prejudicies  and  habits.  He  will  seek  for  truth 
uid  follow  duty.  Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  illustrate  our  position 
Lod  to  shew  that  the  man  of  real  independence  of  character  is  one 
^ho  can  stand  firm,  or  move  straight  forward,  under  the  guidance 
)f  au  inviolable  regard  to  truth  and  duty,  unmoved  by  the  various 
nfluences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  That  he  is  one  who,  realizing 
bat  from  his  very  nature  and  situation  he  cannot  be  indepeudtnt 
>f  truth  and  of  duty,  strivies  to  be  independent  of  every  influ- 
•nce  that  would  prevent  his  discovery  of  the  one  or  draw  him 
iside  from  the'practice  of  the  other.  ■  But  permit  us  to  dwell 
>u  this  important  point  a  moment  longer.  For  it  is  on  this 
»oiDt  that  our  young  n^en  arc  most  in  danger.  They  think  of  being 
ndependent  of  truth  and  duty.  There  Is  something  in  our  politi- 
al  institutions — there  is  something  in  the  religious  liberty  we 
njoy — ^the  liberty  to  be  any  thing  or  nolbinr^  in  regard  to  reli.<;*o:i — 
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the  liberty  to  follow  with  superetitioas  reverence  some  wild  fuittie 
— or  to  embrace  with  equally  tervile  acquiescence,  the  monstnna 
doctrines  of  modem  infidelity.  There  is  something  in  the  long 
continued  and  often  reiterated  praises  of  liberty  and  independeoee, 
which  are  heard  in  all  our  political  concusses,  and  »t  all  our  public 
celebrations,  and  which  are  seen  in  all  our  periodical  pvbiicatioDs— 
there  is  something  I  say  in  all  this,  calculated  not  only  to  interest  bat 
to  mislead  the  young.  They  are  excited  upon  the  subject.  They 
delight  to  talk  of  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry  that  is  abroad,  of  the 
spirit  of  fearless  independence  which  is  manifested  in  breaking  timc^ 
hallowed  prejudices — in  throwing  off  soul-goading  chains  that  hare 
been  rusting  from  all  antiquity.  They  wish  to  stand  forth  as  exam- 
ples of  this  spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  fearless  independence.  Asd 
they  think  to  carry  their  ''  free  enquiry  and  fearless  independence" 
to  an  utter  disregard  of  all  truth  and  duty. 

And  then  too  the  youth  goes  forth  from  the  parental  roof  at  the 
most  dangerous  period  of  life.  He  becomes  the  member  of  some 
collegjate  institution — enters  the  counting  room  of  the  merchant,  or 
is  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  some  mechanic.  Those  different 
situations  in  some  degree  resemble  each  other  in  regard  to  the  cip- 
cumstances  which  render  them  scenes  of  danger  to  the  joung. — 
In  them  all,  they  are,  during  most  of  the  day,  confined.  And  in 
them  allj  there  are  seasons  of  leisure.  These  seasons  of  leisure 
they  will  not  spend  in  idleness.  For  they  are  full  of  life  and  mctir- 
ity.  Nor  will  they  spend  them  in  solitude.  For  they  are  at  the 
age  when  the  heart  is  most  lender  and  susceptible.  They  will 
spend  them  in  each  other^s  society — and  in  so  doing  thej  become 
strongly  attached  to  each  other.  They  often  assemble,  and  when 
together,  the  ride  is  proposed,  the  supper  is  resorted  to.  In  this 
way  they  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  from  one  step  to  another,  until,  before 
they  are  aware  of  it,  they  are  far  advanced  on  the  downward  road  of 
dissipation.  But  here  it  may  be  that  the  thougjbt  of  home — of  pa- 
rents— of  brothers  and  sisters  once  the  objects  of  heartfelt  afiectioo,. 
excites  uneasiness.  The  reproaches  of  conscience. and  the  pangs  of 
remorse  produce  unhappiness.  Some  one  less  hardy  than  his  asso- 
ciates begins  to  falter  in  his  course.  He  is  rallied  by  his  compan- 
ions— he  is  reminded  in  scornful  reproach  of  his  mother's  apron- 
string  to  which  he  is  tied,  and  of  his  father's  rod,  or  his  frown, 
which  he  fears.  He  is  told  what  a  mere  child  he  makes  himself, 
and  what  a  man  he  is  cflipable  of  becoming  and  ought   to  become. 
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Or  it  may  be,  that  he  is  laughed  at  as  one  in  danger  of  becoming 
pioas — is  saluted  with  the  mock  title  of  priest — is  asked  to  hold 
forth — is  rediculed  as  a  poor  faint-hearted  timid  youth,  that  is  afraid 
to  do  wrong — afraid  of  a  hell  and  a  devil.  In  this  way  the  feelings 
of  the  youth  become  excited — He  becomes  ashamed  of  the  better 
impulses  of  his  nature — ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  troub*' 
led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  a  regard  to  conscience,  by  the  thought  of 
parents  and  friends.  He  is  afraid  to  break  away  from  his  dangerous 
associates.  He  adopts  their  principles,  and  begins  to  think  it  manly 
to  set  at  defiance  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  obligations  of 
duty.  He  gives  up  all  regard  to  right  and  wrong — ^plunges  head' 
long  into  further  dissipation,  in  order  to  stifle  present  uneasiness,  till 
at  last  he  is  mined.  We  aer  not  indulging  a  disordered  imagination' 
we  do  not  present  you  with  a  picture  which  has  no  corresponding  re-' 
ality.  Let  those  who  have  been  ruined  by  dissipation  sBtek,  and 
many  of  them  will  tell  you  that  the  first  object  of  the  vic^p  asso* 
ciates  among  whom  they  fell,  was  to  break  down  all  regard  for  ai 
father's  wish  or  a  mother's  affection — to  laugh  out  of  existence  all 
sense  of  duty — ^to  excite  such  feelings  of  independence,  as  should 
free  them  from  all  qualms  of  conscience.  Can  you  think  it  strange 
then,  that  the  writer  wish  to  pres»  the  idea,  that  we  cannot  be  in' 
dependent  of  duty,  and  especially  to  enforce  this  truth  upon  the 
young.  To  the  young,  and  to  every  one  we  would  say,  you  are  ther 
children  of  Almighty  God — created,  supported  and  blessed  by  hiir 
goodness.  Here  then  is  a  relation  whtch  yo«  sustain  towards  th9 
being  who  gave  you  life  and  continues  you  in  existence.  From 
this  relation  results  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties,-^the 
duties  for  example  of  honouring  your  heavenly  father,  by  endeavor^ 
ing  to  promote  the  fntellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  the 
highest  possible  happiness  of  his  rational  offspring,  and  by  manifest-^ 
ing  in  all  things  a  regard  to  his  will.  Can  you  be  independent  of 
the  duties  which  result  from  this  relation  ?  Will  you,  when  a  course 
of  conduct  is  proposed,  concerning  which,  the  question  arises  in 
your  mind,  whether  it  be  right — whether  it  be  in  accordance  witb 
the  will  of  God  and  well-pleasing  in  his  sight—- at  such  a  moment 
^ill  you  ssy,  I  am  determined  to  follow  my  own  propensities  and 
inclinations  ?  I  care  not  whether  the  course  be  right  or  wrong — I 
care  not  for  the  will  of  God — I  will  shew  my  manly  independence 
hy  manifesting  an  utter  disregard  for  any  such  whimsieal  supersti- 
tion !    Stop,  my  friend, — stop !    Tell  me,  are  you  willing  to  re- 
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nounce  the  relation  from  which  that  obligation  results  ?  Are  y oa 
ready  to  saj,  that  from  this  moment  you  wish  for  no  further  sup- 
port— no  future  blessing  from  your  God  ?  Shall  the  Almighty  take 
you  at  your  word  and  instantly  withdraw  his  supporting  hand,  and 
turn  away  his  life-giving  countenance  from  you  ?  The  very  thoagbt 
is  startling.  Say  not  then  that  you  will  slight  these  obligations— 
that  you  will  neglect  these  duties — that  you  will  be  independent— 
for  there  is  no  such  independence  in  nature. 

Again,  we  would  say  to  every  individual,  you  are  created  intellect- 
ual and  moral  beings,  you  are  blessed  with  reason  and  conscience. 
This  is  the  high  privilege  of  your  natures.  From  this  privilege  re* 
suits  the  obligation  to  perform  in  regard  to  yourselves,  certain  da- 
ties — the  duties  for  example  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  pow- 
ers bestowed  upon  you,  and  of  keeping  yourselves  unspotted  from 
moral  pollution  ;  the  duty,  to  speak  in  more  general  terms,  of  regnlt- 
ting  your  conduct  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  in  accor- 
dance with  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
From  these  obligations  you  cannot  escape— of  these  duties  you  may 
not  be  independent.  For  surely  you  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to 
animal  and  sensual  indulgences.  You  will  not  cherish  the  low  and 
l^rovelling  propensities  of  your  nature,  and  tamely  surrender  your- 
selves slaves  to  the  appetites  of  the  flesh,  and  then  pretend  to  justi- 
fy yourselves  by  calling  this,  true  independence  of  character!  You 
will  not  pretend  that  the  idea  of  a  conscience  is  a  popular  supersti- 
tion !  that  you  are  about  to  shew  youselves  above  such  narrow  mind- 
ed prejudices  !  You  cannot  do  this,  for  the  gnawings  of  inward  an- 
guish of  spirit  will  convince  you  by  sad  experience,  that  the  re- 
morse of  the  guilty  soul  is  not  a  mere  priest-created  bug-bear  to 
frighten  the  timid.  But  it  may  be  that  you  are  unwilling  to  exert 
yourselves  in  the  improvement  of  your  powers — that  you  care  not 
to  exercise  the  self-command,  and  self-discipline,  and  self-cultiva- 
tion which  reason  and  conscience  require.  But  are  you  willing  to 
^ive  up  the  high  privilege  of  reason  and  conscience,  that  you  may 
indulge  your  animal  propensities — to  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  ?  Are  you  retdy  to  go  forth  from  among  your  fellow- 
men,  to  step  down  from  your  elevated  rank,  and  take  your  place 
by  the  side  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  become  like  one  of  them? 
Presume  not  then  to  expect  to  escape  with  impunity,  if,  while  you 
possess  reason  and  conscience,  you  disregard  their  dictates,  and  by 
animal  indulgences  brutify  and   degrade  your  souls.     Tell  me  not 
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tbat  this  is  manlj  independence,  a  noble  disregard  of  the  fears  and 
whims  of  bigotrj  and  superstition;  tell  us  not  of  an  independence 
which  frees  you  from  your  duty  to  yourselves ;  for  reason  allows  of 
no  such  independence. 

Still  further,  we  would  say  to  every  individual  who  reads  this,  you 
are  blessed  with  social  natures,  and  you  sustain  widely  extended 
and  variously  complicated  social  relations.  Yon  are  parents  or  chil* 
dren,  brothers  or  sisters — husbands  or  wives.  You  live  among  the 
poor  and  among  the  rich — among  the  Ignorant  as  well  as  the  learn* 
ed — among  the  vicious  as  well  as  among  the  the  virtuous. — 
You  live  among  men  of  different  religious  and  political  principles. 
All  these  relations  among  men  give  rise  to  corresponding  reciprocal 
duties.  These  duties  are  often  very  complicated  and  delicate  in  their 
nature  and  very  difficult  .in  performance.  And  here  as  every  where 
«lse  we  cannot  be  independent  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  pecH- 
liar  relations  we  sustain,  and  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed.  The  truly  independent  man,  who,  in  all  his  con- 
duct is  governed  by  an  inviolable  regard  to  duty,  who  presses  reso- 
lutely on  in  that  path  which  approves  itself  to  his  conscience  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  God,  whether  it  coincide 
with,  or  diverge  from,  or  even  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  path 
which  is  trodden  by  the  multitude  around  him.  Yes,  the  true  nature 
of  real  independence  of  character  is  a  sacred,  an  inviolable  regard 
to  truth  and  to  duty.  Its  proper  foundation  is  in  deeply  seated, 
firmly  fixed  and  all  pervading  piinciple — yea  I  may  not  refrain 
from  adding  in  deeply  seated,  firmly  fixed,  and  all  pervading  chris- 
tian principle.  For  I  may  not  even  here  refrain  from  reminding  you, 
that  in  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  light  and  gospel  ordinances,  you  are 
blessed  with  the  highest  privilege  with  which  man  can  be  favour- 
ed. And  a  privilege  too  which  gives  rise  to  duties  that  extend 
through  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  furnish  employment  for  the 
highest  capacities  of  the  soul.  With  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  with 
the  chiistian  religion  as  our  guide,  we  are  placed  in  a  new  relation* 
Our  duties — ^yea  even  the  most  common  duties  of  life,  become  chris- 
tian duties,  based  upon  and  supported  by  christian  principle.  And 
as  we  may  not  be  independent  of  the  duties  which  arise  from  any 
relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  so  with  the  bible  in  our  hands  we 
may  not  be  independent  of  christian  principles.  There  is  no  sure 
and  stable  foundation  for  true  independence  of  character  but  this. 
All  else  is  uncertain  and  will  prove  deceptive.     But  here  we  are 
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guided  by  a  supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  standard  of 
duty.  Would  you  then  cultivate  true  independence  of  eharacter, 
you  have  before  you  a  plain  but  arduous  duty.  It  is  thia,  make 
yourselves  practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian f  eligion.  Under  the  influence  of  these  principles  go  resolutely 
forward  in  search  of  all  truth  and  in  the  practice  of  all  known  dutj, 
and  you  will  even  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  have  become  truly 
independent  You  will  not  ask  whether  you  are  independent  or  not— 
for  you  will  not  think  of  this.  Tou  will  become  so  engrossed  by 
your  desire  to  dbcover  truth  and  to  practice  duty,  that  you  will  be 
freed  from  a  servile  regard  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  others, 
or  a  slavish  aubserviency  to  your  own  prejudices,  habits  or  propen- 
sities. Such  as  it  seems  to  me  is  the  true  nature,  such  the  proper 
foundation  of  real  independence  of  character,  and  such  the  way  ia 
which  it  is  to  be  acquired  and  manifested. 

We  are  next  to  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  mistakes 
which  are  sometimes  made  in  regard  to  this  subject.  And  first,  are 
not  those  labouring  under  a  mistake  who  think  that  to  be  truly  ia* 
dependent  they  must  of  necessity  differ  from  all  around  them,  and 
that  to  manifest  their  independence  they  must  on  all  occasions  op- 
pose the  opinions,  express  a  contempt  for  the  practices,  and  manifest 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  And  are  theie  not 
some  such  in  society  ?  have  you  not  seen  them  ?  Men  they  are  who 
in  their  investigations  have  sought  not  for  truth,  but  for  arguments 
to  authorize  a  rejection  of,  or  to  support  an  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others — men  who  seek  not  so  much  to  be  satisfied  in  their 
own  mind  aa  to  convince  those  around  them  of  their  independence, 
and  who  if  those  around  them  should  embrace  a  certain  opinion, 
would  consider  that  circumstance  of  itself  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  it, — men  who  in  their  conduct  affect  a  sin- 
gulanty  of  manners,  and  assume  an  oddity  of  deportment,  lest  their 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  society  should  be  considered  as  ser- 
vile imitation,  and  who  iu  their  social  intercourse,  will  not  hazard 
their  reputation  for  independence  of  character,  by  manifesting  the 
least  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others — but  who  on  the  contrary  will 
take  particular  pains  in  whatever  company  they  may  be,  to  ei^ffess 
just  those  ideas,  and  to  express  themselves  in  just  that  manner 
which  is  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  that  particular  company. 
They  may  be  kind-hearted  and  well  disposed,  men  who  would  make 
any  exertion  and  undergo  any  privation,  to  render  needed  assistance 
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f>r  to  soothe  wounded  feelings,  provided  it  could  be  done  without 
endangering  their  reputation  for  independence.     When  you  speak 
of  them  you  say  that  they  are  examples  of  an  unaccountable  incon- 
sistency of  character.     But  may  not  this  inconsistency  be  accounted 
for  ?     May  not  their  kindness  be  attributed  to  the  impulses  of  their 
naturally  amiable  temperament — while  their  unfeeling   harshness 
and  singular  oddity  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  false  notions 
they  have  imbibed  of  the  true  nature  of  reail  independence  of  char- 
acter ?     They  are  not  truly  and  in  all  points  independent — They  are 
slaves — abject  slaves  to  their  own  desire  of  being  thought  indepen- 
dent— Wherever  there  is  no  danger  of  sacrificing  their  reputation  on 
this  point,  they  resolutely  embrace  truth  and  follow  duty — but  when- 
ever there  is  danger  that  a  certain  course  of  conduct   will   subject 
them  to  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  independence,  then  they  dare 
not  embrace  truth — they  dare  not  follow  dut}'.     They  would  gladly 
be  truly  independent,  but  they  are  mistaken  in  their  notions  of  the 
true  nature  of  independence  of  character — For  the  truly  indepen- 
dent man,  will  press  resolutely  on  in  the  course  which  approves  it- 
self to  his  conscience  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
independent  even  of  the  desire  of  being  thought  independent. 

Again — are   not  those  labouring  under  a  mistake  who  think  that 
they  have.become  truly  independent  simply  because  they  have  ex- 
changed masters  ?     For  instance  there  is  no  class  to  whom  the  idea 
of  becoming  entirely  independent  is  so  pleasing  as  it  is  to  the  young. 
in  their  eyes  there  is  something  noble  and  manly  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  no  longer  children,  in  throw- 
ing off  the  restraints  of  early  life — ^in  breaking  tbrough  the  prejudices 
of  education — Consequently  they  despise  the  admonitions  of  age — 
they   set   at   nought  the  cautions  of  experience— they   disregard 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  think  that  in  doing  this  they  have  become 
truly  independent.     They  would  be  thought  to  have  escaped   from 
the  leading  strings  of  prejudice  and  to  have  begun  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.     But  it  is  not  so.     They  have  only  thrown  off  tha 
kind  restraints  of  their  parents  that  they  may  subject  themselves 
to  the  galling  yoke  of  their  associates.     What  hurries  them   into 
wild  excess  ?  what  plunges  them  into  the  destructive  whirlpool  of 
dissipation  ?  what  leads  them  the  rounds  of  giddy  thoughtlessness, 
or  encourages  them  to  venture  upon   the   Unsatisfying   foothold   of 
skepticism  ?  what  but  a  servile  regard  to  the  opinions  of  their  young 
companions,  a  slavish  desire  to  stand  well  with  their  associates — to 
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receire  their  ciressiBg  attentioDS,  to  be  flattered  by  tbem  as  noble 
and  manly  and  truly  independent.     But  my  young  friends,  yon  are 
mistaken.     You  may  perbaps  over  your  cups  of  dissipation,  in  sea- 
sons of  jovial  merriment  and  noisy  revelry,  at  such  times,  you  maj 
perbaps   acquire   a  false  independence — you   may  laugb    at    tbe 
tbougbt  of  duty — you  may  amuse  eacb  otber  witb  the  stories  joo 
tell  of  tbe  anxiety  you  are  causing  your  fathers.     You  may  sneer  at 
tbe  tbougbt  of  being  troubled  by,  or  regarding  at  all,  tbe  whims  ss 
you  call  tbem  of  maternal  solicitude.     All  this  you  may  do — and  ia 
doing  it  you  may   think   you  are  manifesting  your  independence. 
But  it  is  not  so.     On  tbe  contrary  you  manifest  only  a  want  of  inde- 
pendence.    You  do  all  this  because  you   dare  not  do   otherwise. 
For  there  are  moments  of  solitude — seasons  of  retirement  when  tbe 
thought  of  your  parents,  of  all  that  they  have  done  for  yoo  and  all 
that  they  are  hoping  and  expecting  from  you — the  tbougbt  of  duty 
and  tbe  uneasiness  occasioned  by   tbe  reproaches  of  conscience, 
come  over  you  with  a  power  that  cannot  be  resisted,  and  force  from 
you  the  wish  that  you  possessed  sufficient  independence   to  break 
away  from  your  evil  associates.     Yet  you  have  not  tbe  courage,  you 
dare    not  in  reliance  upon   tbe  approbation  of  your  own  mind, 
say  to  your  companions,  ''My  friends,  tbe  course  of  dissipation  whieb 
we  have  been  pursuing,  is  far  from   giving  present  happiness,  and 
will  prove  injurious  to  our  future  characters ;  it  is  destructive  to  all 
mental  and  moral  energy,  it  causes  tbe  unbappiness  of  tbe  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  watched  anxiously  over  our  infancy  and  who 
are  even  now  shedding  tbe  tears  and  pouring  forth  tbe  prayers  of 
parental  affection  and  solicitude  in  our  behalf,  and  finally,  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  what  conscience  teaches  to  be  duty.     Tell  me 
not  then  of  your  independence — you  know  not  what  it  is — ^you 
have  only  exchanged  a  parent's  care  for  a  master's — a  tyrant's  com- 
mand. 

This  same  mistake  is  often  made  in  regard  to  political  parties  and 
religious  sects.  We  have  been  trained  up  it  may  be  in  tbe  princi- 
ples of  a  certain  party  or  sect.  These  principles  have  become  with 
us  tbe  deep  seated  prejudices  of  education.  At  length  we  feel  that 
it  is  degrading  to  be  governed  always  in  affairs  of  such  importance 
by  prejudice  alone,  to  have  no  other  reason  to  give  for  our  principles 
than  that  they  are  what  we  have  been  taught.  This  is  a  proper 
and  a  salutary  feeling.     But  then  it  should  not  lead  us  to  reject  these 
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principals  at  once.    No,  it  should  lead  as  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
them.     But  even  if  upon  examination,  we  are  dissatisfied  we  should 
not  dismiss  them  at  once  and  set  ourselves  loose  upon  the  ocean  of 
doubt   without  chart   or  compass,  we  should  still  hold  fast  to  them 
until  by  faithful  examination  we  have  discovered  and  are  able   to 
substitute  something  better  in  their  place.     But  this  I  fear  is  not 
the  course  usually  pursued.      I  fear  that  we  are  too  apt  to  re- 
nounce the  principles  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  not  because 
^ve  have  examined  them  and  found  them  false,  but  simply  because 
we  have  been  educated  in  them — because  our  first  impressions  in 
regard  to  them  were  derived,  as  they  must  have  been,  from  early 
prejudice,  from  the  example  and  instruction  of  parents.   I  fear  that  we 
often  embrace  different  views  not  because  we  have  examined  them 
and  found  them  true — but  simply  because  they  are  different — be- 
cause some  new  prejudice  has  proved  more  powerful  than  the  old. 
We  think  when  we  thus  change  from  one  sect  or  party  to  another, 
that  we  manifest  a  great  degree  of  true  independence  of  character, 
in  our  disregard  of  the  opinions  and  indifference  to  the  reproaches 
of  our  former  associates.     But  it  is  not  so.     We  have  only  exchang- 
ed masters  and  have  become  slaves  still  more  abject,  it  may  be,  than 
before,  to  the  opinions  of  associates. 

Still   further — are    not  those  labouring  under  a  mistake    who 
think  that  they  have  become  truly  independent  because  they   can 
preserve  au  entire  indifference  to  the   opinions  of  their  fellow-men 
in  regard  to  certain  particulars,  while  yet  in  those  very  particulars, 
they  are  slaves  to  some  powerful  habit  or  strong  propensity  of  their 
own.     Such  men  there  are — such  men  you  have  seen — men  who 
have  formed  particular  habits  or   indulged  particular  propensities 
until  it  became  difficult  for  them  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  proprie- 
ty and  custom.     Gladly  would  they  conform  to  the  pratices  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  order  to  secure  their  esteem,  could  it  be  secured  at 
what  they  would  deem  a  reasonable  rate.     Readily  do  they,  in  other 
particulars,  vary  their  conduct  to  comply  with  the  customs  of  society. 
But  in  regard  to  their  favorite  indulgences — indolence  and  love  of 
self-gratification,    magnify  the   labour  of  breaking  off*  their  habits, 
and  checking  their  propensities  into  an  insurmountable  task.     They 
hesitate  to  undertake  it,  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
even  to  their  own  minds  the  real   cause  of  their  aversion  to  change^ 
They  choose  to  cloak  their  indolent  self-indulgence,  under  some 
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more  honourable  name.  Thej  call  it  a  noble  independence— n 
entire  disregard  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men.  Thej  desire 
to  be  called  by  others,  truly  independent ;  but  it  is  not  so,  tbej 
are  willing  slaves  to  their  own  propensities.  They  are  not  govern- 
ed by  an  inviolable  regard  to  duty.  Such  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  mistakes  which  are  sometimes  made  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  It  has  been  our  desire  and  our  hope  in  what  we  hare  said, 
to  throw  out  some  hints  and  suggestions  which  may  be  for  the  good, 
more  especially,  of  the  young.  We  have  good  reason  to  belieye  roucb 
injury  is  often  done — many  individuals  are  often  ruined,  by  the  false 
notions  which  they  imbibe  of  the  true  nature  of  real  independence 
i>f  character..  J,  W, 


rPer  the  Portland  M«ff a li Be.] 

VOICE    OF  A  DEPARTED  SISTER. 

Weep  no  more — I  rise  in  glory — 

PiUowed  on  the  breast  of  love ; 
Though  IVe  tasted  death  before  thee, 

Sister,  we  shall  meet  above. 

Weep  no  more — in  songs  uniting 

With  the  angels,  God  ]  praise ; 
Oh,  such  raptures  are  inviting — 

Quickljr  come  to  join  the  lays. 

Weep  no  more — but  think  how  sweetly, 

Paradisal  music  sounds; 
Sister,  gladly  will  I  greet  thee, 

When  thy  years  have  run  their  rounds. 

Wcepjio  more — my  days  of  trial, 

Sickness,  pun,  are  ended  now ; 
A  little  sorrow,  selt-denial, 

And  thy  love,  like  mine  will  glow. 

Weep  no  more — but  hush  thy  sorrow-^- 

It  was  well  that  I  should  leave  ; 
Sister,  think,  a  brief  to-morrow. 

And  thy  heart  will  never  grieve. 

Weep  no  more — for  angels  flying 

O'er  thee,  whisper,  I'm  at  rest ;— > 
Since  I've  felt  the  pangs  of  dying. 

Sister,  dearest,  it  is  best.  D.  C.  C 
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'      [For  Ike  PerlUkd   Maffaila*.] 

DRAMATIC  SCENES, 

FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BENARDO  DEL  CARPIO« 
BT   HENRY  F.    HARRINGTON^ 

[This  tragedy,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Eatoa,  by  whom  it  will  ere 
]oD{r  be  prodaced.  By  his  permission,  the  author  presents  the  following  scenes, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  play,  to  the  readers  of  the  Porjtland  Magaaine.  The  first,  is 
the  interview  of  Bernardo  with  King  Alphonso,  wherein  he  beseeches  him  tore- 
lease  his  parent  from  prison.  The  second,  is  a  dialogue  between  the  Queen,  Ber- 
tha, Castro,  Benardo's  friend,  and  Sheudo,  an  honest  courtier  who  has  fallen  un- 
der the  King's  displeasure,  through  the  wiles  of  a  crafty  enemy-^before  the  ex- 
pected coronation  of  Bchardo,  as  successor  to  the  king.J 

ACT  II. 
SCEJfE  II. — Alphonso,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  Benardo  Jus  nephew, 

Mphonso. — What  think'st  thoq  of,  thi^t  ^us  thou  com'st  to  me  with  sucl^ 
a  downcast  look  ? 

Benardo. — My  poverty ! 

Jilp  — ^Thy  poverty .' — Benardo,  sure  thou  jestest  ^ 
Thy  poverty  ?    11  thou  esteem'st  thee  poor 
I  know  not  in  what  scale  thou  weighest  wealth. 
Mines  of  that  precious  ore,  that  men  do  prize 
As  of  the  richest  wealth  own  the6  their  lord* 
A  nation  stands,  obedient  at  thy  beck 
To  prostrate  at  thy  beck — themsejves — their  fortunes;-^ 
And  yet  thou  speakest  of  thy  Poverty  ! 

Ber. — I  mourn  I  have  not  aught  can  purchase  me 
One  smile  from  justice — ene  unclouded  look. 

Alp. — Bernardo,  art  thou  mad  ?— 

Ber. — No— I*m  not  mad ! 
Is  thy  heart  harder  than  those  mines  of  ore ! 
If 'tis^^scard  it ! — and  let  mercy  frame 
Another,  kneaded  with  her  precious  tears. 
Mingled  with  those  of  Pity  !  What— I  ask— 
What  think'st  thou  me  !  A  child — a  puny  child, 
Who  despite  duty,  will  its  book  forsake 
To  grasp  the  glittering  rattle  ?  Wouldst  thou  smother 
Affection  in  my  breast  ? — trample  the  league 
Twist  love  and  nature  ? — make  me  but  a  beast — 
And  for  a  crown — a  bauble ! — Look  on  me  ! 
Is  there  a  brand  of  hell  upon  my  face 
To  mark  me  blighted  by  the  came  of  Heaven, — 
That  thou  dar*st  treat  me  thus !— that  thoo  dar'st  scorn 
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My  joit  entreat/  ! — that  thou  dar*gt  retain 
My  father  in  his  chains !  Look  on  me — King !  | 

Am  I  a  blasted  thing ! 
Mp. — I  pray  thee  calm  . 

This  headstrong  passion  !  I 

lYhat  is,  mast  be.     Thy  father's  daring  crime  ' 

Meets  in  this  punishment  its  just  reward.  I 

His  action  stained  the  honour  of  my  crown.  | 

Bsr. — My  father's  crime  !  Then  nature  is  a  crime !  *  | 

Love  is  a  crime  ; — and  every  holy  passion 
That  heaven  has  granted  to  assimilate 
Man  to  his  Maker  is  a  ruthless  crime  ! 
And  man,  viler  for  that  would  seem  to  purge 
From  every  vileness,  stands  disgraced — defiled  ! 
Bestial  in  nature,  worse  than  any  beast ! 

Alp. — Curb  this  ungentle  madness  of  thy  tongue ! 
And  be  thou  well  content,  for  that  thou  hast 
The  sovreignty  of  Spain  ! 

B«r. — Name  it  no  more  ! 
I  do  resign  all  right— all  title  to  it ! 
All  hope,  ambition,  thought  of  sovereignty  \ 
Free  but  my  sire ! — 

Mp. — Give  o'er !  Thy  boyish  passion  troubles  me  ! 
Think'st  me  so  weak,  so  firmless,  so  faint-hearted, 
As  suffer  the  resolve  of  many  years 
To  be  upturned  by  counsel  from  a  boy  i 

Bet. — And  if  upturned,  so  much  the  credit  more, 
A  resolution  good  should  ne*er  be  changed — 
But  the  resolve  which  Virtue  lacks  to  hold 
In  guardian  keeping, — that,  the  sooner  broken 
The  sooner  right — and  rendered  most  becoming 
lYhen  cast  aside  it  is,  and  trod  upon  \ 
King,  1  will  kneel  to  thee  ! — here  at  thy  feet ! 
Here  make  the  vow,  my  father  freed  to  me. 
I  will  love  all  for  thee !  To  thee  devote 
My  wealth,  my  hopes,  strength,  blood,  life,  every  thing ! 
lUl  lead  thy  armies ! — Gain  thee  victories! 
Gain'st  the  proud  Moor,  pains*  dearest  enemy, 
"Wage  bitter  war !  Say  thou  wilt  free  my  sire — 

Mp. — I  would  not  yield  me  though  the  race  of  Moors 
Lay  lifeless  at  my  feet ! 

Ber. — I'll  be  your  alav  ! 
I  will  discard  all  manhood's  nobleness ! 
Pluck  from  my  bosom  every  sense  of  shame  ! 
•  Note.  [The  Duke  de  Saldana,  Bernardo's  father,  married  secretly  the  nrterflf 
Alphonso.    For  this  ha  was  imprisoned,  and  Bernardo  supposed  Alphonso  his  an 
until  he  was  of  age.] 
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Ay,  be  a  Tery  Blare !  Sit  at  thy  feet, 

Taxk  thee  when  sleeping,  and  when  thou*rt  awake, 

Stand  like  a  dog  to  do  thy  bidding ! 

j?//>.— Never! 
Vengeance  will  haye  its  coarse.    Remember,  Sir, 
The  coronation  comes  apace, — 
Be  thou  prepared  for  it — Forget  the  past ; — 
Thy  father,  if  so  long  he  thos  has  boome 
He  is  accnslomed  to  it— can  bear  it  still 
Farewell !  Anon,  prepare,  and  follow  me ! 

[Exit.] 
Bar. — "  He  is  accustomed  to  it — can  bear  it  still !" 
This  to  a  son  1  this  of  a  prisoned  sire  ! 
O  that  my  brain  felt  not  thus  deadening  weight] 
That  natural  energy  might  yet  return  ! 
Bat  I  feel  crushed! 
The  buoyant  joys  of  early  happiness 
Condensed  by  grief  sink  to  the  miry  bottom. 
He  offered  me  a  crown!  — ^he  would  have  bought 
Forgetfulness  of  him  who  gave  me  birth — 
Who  daily  perishes  in  daily  lift  ! 
Breathe  in  my  soul  your  fires,  eternal  powers! 
Before  mine  eyes  conjure  my  enraged  sire! 
That  if  I  shrink  in  dread  of  my  intent, 
His  phantom  form  may  sear  their  flinching  orbs, 
And  blind  me  to  my  consciousness  of  self ! 
The  crown  !  the  ciown  !  He'd  have  me  wear  it^ha  !- 
Ere  it  shall  sit,— 

Emblem  of  regal  power  upon  this  brow^ 
May  it  be  wreathed  in  hottest  flames  of  torture, 
And  in  its  circlet,  wither  flesh — bone — ^nerve  ! 
Ay,  even  soul ! — to  mark  me  cursed  of  Heaven, — 
Instead  of  King! 

[Exit.] 


ACT  II. 
BCEJfE  m.-^q^em  Bertha^  SheudOy  Castro. 

Bertha, — My  lord  I  pray  thee — 1  thy  queen  do  pray  thee 
To  guard  thyself  from  harm  !  Escape  from  hence  ! 
He  hates  thee  Sheudo— hates  thee  with  a  rancour 
Meeted  to  thy  great  goodness — thou  art  spared 
Thus  far,  from  no  compassion — like  the  tiger 
He  crouches  in  his  lair,  the  moment  waiting 
To  spring  upon  thee  with  a  surer  aim  ! — 
Fly  thee— 

Sheudo. — No  princess — wherefore  should  I  fly  ? 
What  profiU  life,  the  use  of  life  debarred  ? 
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I  am  an  afed  trnnk,  that,  leafleaa,  aapleaa, 
Extendi  ita  withered  limba,  a  tuelcta  blot 
On  nature '•  page. — Why  ihould  the  axe  be  apared  ? 
No,  princcti,  let  him  strike  ! 

Berth.— hire  for  Bernardo ! 
Perila  surround  him ! — much  he  needs  thj  aid. 
7*hou  hast  been  guardian  of  his  calmer  years, — 
lYho  then,  than  thou,  more  fit  to  counsel  him, 
When  stormier  daja  enclose  ? — Come,  mj  lord  Castro, 
Join  hete  thy  prayers  to  mine. 

Castro. — For  what,  your  grace  ? 

Berth. — That  our  joint  supplications  may  indaoe 
Tliis  good  old  man  to  fly. 

Ca«.~-F1y ,  lady,  saj*st  thou  ? 
Flight  ?  'tis  a  word  I've  read  the  meaning  of— 
And,  trust  me,  that  is  all  *  Heaven  curse  my  tongue 
If  e*er  it  counsels  flight ! 

Berth  ~ What— not  from  death ! 

Cast. — From  nothing,  save  dishonour ! 

Berth.— But,  ray  lord, 
There's  difierence  'twixt  you.    Tbon  art  young  and  strongs 
lie  old. 

Cos. — An  old  man's  honour's  worth  as  much 
As  a  young  striplings* !     By  the  mass,  and  more ! 
One  has  the  hope  of  years  to  wipe  away 
Dishonour's  stain.    The  other  by  the  act 
Defiles  a  life  !-*and  there's  no  future  left 
To  purge  it  free  again ! 

Ber. — What  path,  my  lord, 
Would'st  counsel  then,  to  follow  ? 

Cos. — Let  the  sword 
Mark  out  an  hononrable  path  ! 

P«r.— The  sword— 
In  age's  unsteady  hand ! 

Cos. — I'm  young  and  firm — 
I'll  fight  for  him! 

Bsr. — But  two  against  the  world — 
'Twould  little  aid 

Cm  —We'll  die  togetlier  then! 
We  can  do  that— 

And  no  man  hinder  us — Oar  honour  left 
An  unpollated  legacy  !  a  gift 
Posterity  will  proudly  love  to  own  I 

[Enter  Servant.] 

Servant.    Your  grace,  the  king  desires  your  speedy  prcsenos 
In  his  own  chamber. 

[Exit.] 
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Berth.    My  lords,  farewell — my  daty  calls  me  hence — 
I  would  my  prayers  were  heard — for  hope  t'escape 
UiB  deadly  hate  were  idle  !     'Tis  as  sure 
As  the  dark  barb  of  death ! 

[Exit.] 

Gu.— Fly  from  Rodrigo  ! 
If  'twere  an  honest  man  had  bid  you  fly, 
Ay,  had  he  but  the  cloak  of  honesty-^ 
A  little  speck  of  honesty— why  then — 
Twere  well  to  pause— but  fly  when  villains  bid  ! 
Satan's  o\^  oflBpring!  Heavens!  had't  been  a  man 
Had  counselled  thus,  I  would  have  spitted  him 
Upon  my  sword  and  held  him  up  in  scorn 
For  men  to  point  at!  From  Rodrigo  fly! — 
O  I  so  ache  for  opportunity 

To  come  at  him! — Like  the  chained  hound  that  snufis 
His  game  afar,  and  gnaws  his  fettering  bonds 
In  very  agony  of  fierce  desire ! 
rU  find  occasion  for't!  I  will,  by  heaven! 
When  I  do  meet  him,  I'll  so  stir  myself, 
Shall  make  his  soul  amazed,  and  need  a  hole 
(I'll  willing  give  it  him,)  to  'scape,  and  fly, 
To  ease  its  wonder  to  its  brimstone  sire 
Who  rules  in  Tartarus  ! 
But  hark!  1  bear 

The  mingled  sounds  of  multitudes  attending 
The  approaching  coronotion! 

Theudo. — Think  you,  my  lord. 
He  will  receive  the  proffered  crown  ? 

Cos. — No — never ! 
He  would  behold  it  on  a  tyrant's  brow!— 
Thespml  of  enemies — Ay,  trampled  down 
In  the  very  dust  by  Spain's  worst  foe,  the  Moor, 
Ere  he  would  wear  it!  Dost  thou  ask,  my  lord?— 
What  hast  thou  taught  him  ? 

Ikcu. — Virtue  e'er  to  honour — 
Love  nature — follow  justice! 

Cm.— Thinkst  thou  then— 
Thy  teachings  'tain  no  root  ?  He'll  justiiy. 
Ay,  to  the  veriest  tittle  thy  instructions. 
Come  on,  my  lord! — 
If  I'm  not  wofully  mista'n  in  this. 
We'll  show  thee  sport  anon — will  mould  thy  frame 
Into  youth's  lusty  vigor — ^make  thee  nimble 
And  frisky  as  a  stripling  !  Come,  my  steel, 
.  There  may  be  use  for  thee  !  Thy  glistening  brightness 
Seems  as  thy  wish  were  flashing  from  thy  face 
8 
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To  have  at  thii  base  caitiff!  Now,  if  HeaTen 
(I  pray  it  may  not,)  do  not  interpoae 
To  atop  contention,  we'll  hare  food  betimea 
Shall  aatiaie  thy  wiah  and  mino  to  boot ! 
8*death ! — I  will  ha?e  at  him  and  all  who  aid  him, 
And  that  before  I  sleep  '.-'Come  on,  my  lord  ! 
[Exeont.] 
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GxiiTLS  reader,  will  joa  accept  my  invitation  and  take  another  walk  ts  tbe 
•and  banks  which  overlook  Pine  Island,  together  with  the  beautifnl  expanK  of 
country  atretching  away  from  the  two  hills  I  have  before  deacribed?  It  b  jost 
six  months  since  the  spring  flood  I  once  told  yon  of.  The  blossoms  have  ■welled 
into  froit— the  fruit  itself  has  been  shaken  firom  the  boughs  and  is  heaped  op  ia 
yellow  and  crimson  abondance  by  the  reeking  cider-mills.  The  husks  have  &B- 
•n  back,  shrunken  and  dry,  from  the  golden  ears  of  com  brist]in|r  thick  ofcr 
many  a  field  whose  bosom  is  laden  with  multitudes  of  ripe  pumpkins,  heralds  of 
thanksgiving,  embedded  like  globes  of  soljd  gold  in  the  brown  earth.  The  oU 
cbesnnt,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  has  opened  its  prickly  burrs  to  the  first  frost, 
and  the  ripe  nuts  are  rattling  at  intervals  amid  the  fallen  leaves,  or  splash  into 
the  water  from  the  overhanging  boughs.  The  venerable  oaks,  that  shadow  ear 
house,  have  deepened  from  a  soft  g^reen,  into  a  sober  brown  and  the  maple  over 
my  mother*s  grave,  is  flushed  with  a  vivid  scarlet,  as  if  an  angel  had  cast  hii 
raimeot,  to  overshadow  her  quiet  resting-place.  Look  up  the  river !  how  splen- 
didly its  banks  are  robed,  to  the  very  waters'  brink,  with  a  profusion  of  heavy  fol- 
iage, each  leaf  of  which,  is  imbued  with  deep,  rich  coloring,  a  painter  miglit 
atrive  a  life-time  and  fail  in  obtaining;  while  the  river  itself,  reflects  the  bright- 
ness of  its  teeming  barriers  till  it  aeemsa  liquid  stream  of  amalgamated  coloring. 
Tender,  is  Rimmond  forest,  melting  away  to  the  east  in  a  sea  of  brilliancy.  Nov 
look  at  the  opposite  bank !  what  a  picture  is  Falls  Hill !  how  graceful  is  the  sweep 
toward  Castle  Rock,  looking  as  majestic  as  ever,  raising  its  superb  head  to  the  dj, 
with  a  gorgeous  drapery  of  forest  trees  springing  thick  fiom  cuery  cleft,  and  min- 
gling with  the  reddening  clouds  till  the  sun-set  itself  seems  but  brightening  with 
a  lustre  reflected  from  the  magnificent  picture  of  earth  mellowing  beneath  it. 
Abroad,  and  on  every  side,  does  the  same  gorgeous  brilliancj  present  itself,  dark- 
ening in  the  shadow,  or  glowing  in  the  oblique  light,  while  the  habitations  look 
small  and  insignificant  amid  so  much  natural  splendor. 

I  will  not  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  Pine  Grove.  The  wind  is  sighing 
mournfully  among  its  branches,  breathing  a  strange  melody,  in  their  raiment  of 
everlasting  green,  like  the  sound  of  a-  dirge  smothered  by  a  death-pall.  Tliat 
grove  would  look  like  a  robe  of  mourning,  spread  out  in  the  dusky  river-vale,  Int 
that  the  topmost  trees  catch  and  dally  with  the  receding  light,  like  a  despairia^ 
nan  grasping  at  the  last  rays  of  hope  as  they  die  away  firom  hia  heart.    Itis 
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•tnnge  what  a  melancholj  feelingr  comes  over  the  mind  at  this  hour  and  season. 
In  spite  of  the  transcendent  magnificence  of  nature,  we  can  bat  feel  that  we  are 
looking  npon  the  hectic  beauty  of  the  year,  the  flash  of  brilliancy  before  death — 
that,  like  the  Indian  warrior,  nature  has  arrayed  herself  bravely  for  the  grave. 
Tet  why  should  we  be  sad  ?  The  spring-beauty  will  come  again,  flowers  will 
blossom  anew,  and  fruit  will  ripen  as  ever.  Autumnal  drapefy  will- again  robe  the 
earth  with  brilliancy,  but  when  we  sink  to  rest,  so  unlike  this  scene,  withered, 
feeble,  beautiless,  where  will  our  rising  be  ? — how  will  it  be  .'  Will  the  soul 
fling  off  mortality,  even  as  the  tree  casts  its  leaves,  to  be  new  clothed  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  heaven  ?  Will  the  stores  of  feeling  and  knowledge  gathered  here,  be  coun- 
ted for  us  in  another  world,  or  will  the  spirit  bud  and  blossom  again  with  the  nev- 
er dying  flowers  of  immortality  ?  Alas,  we  cannot  tell,  the  mind  of  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  itself.  Let  us  bow  our  souls  and  be  humble,  knowing  that 
God  cares  for  Sis. 

Gentle  reader,  I  had  not*  the  most  distant  intention  of  moralizing  or  sentimen- 
talizing, when  I  commenced  the  last  paragraph.  I  intended  to  tell  a  very  simple 
story,  but  found  myself  dwelling  on  thoughts  that  have  haunted  me  on  a  late  sick 
bed,  that  come  to  me  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  that  follow  me  into  the  crowd 
and  lie  forever  on  my  heart  like  a  darkness ;  but  they  are  unfit  for  this  place ;  we 
will  cast  them  off  awhile,  and  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast  and  noble  pic- 
tore  outspread  before  us.  It  is  growing  chilly  here ;  step  with  me  under  my  cloak ; 
draw  its  folds  close,  let  me  put  my  arm  about  you,  and  we  shall  be  very  comforta- 
ble while  I  tell  my  story,  for  the  bland  air  of  an  Indian  Summer  is  abroad. 

My  father  had  taken  a  journey  to  the  far  west,  to  transact  business  for  a  firm  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  leaving  my  step-mother  on  Pine  Island  with  the  family  > 
which  consisted  of  two  elder  sisters,  myself,  a  step-brother,  in  his  infancy,  togeth- 
er with  a  house-maid  and  a  young  man,  who  slept  in  the  house  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection. About  a  month  after  my  father's  departure,  my  mother  on  returning 
from  a  walk  to  Falls  Hill,  happened  to  meet  a  gentleman,  against  whom  my 
&ther  held  a  note  of  hand,  of  some  considerable  amount,  just  as  she  was  passing 
along  the  edge  of  the  Pine  Grove.  The  gentleman  drew  up  his  horsc^  and,  on 
learning  that  the  note  was  in  My  mother's  possession,  promised  to  call  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  leave  the  money  with  her.  The  arrangement  being  made,  my  moth- 
er was  about  to  resume  her  walk  homeward  when  she  observed  a  man  dart  from  be- 
hind a  neighboring  tree  and  pass  along  the  skirt  of  the  grove.  There  was  a  foot- 
path running  through  the  wood,  and  my  mother  took  no  further  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, than  to  suppose  that  the  man  had  accidentially  strayed  from  this  path. 
She  returned  home  therefore  perfectly  undisturbed,  and  when  the  gentleman  called 
in  the  aflemoon,  received  the  money,  without  thinking  that  so  large  a  sum 
might  be  unsafe  in  a  house,  whose  only  defence  lay  in  a  young  clerk. 

The  morning  had  been  unusually  fine,  but  toward  night  the  sky  was  overcast 
while  a  dense  mist  came  up  from  the  river,  spreading  itself  like  a  drapery  over  the 
▼alley.  The  night  sat  in  early  and  was  intensely  dark.  The  dash  of  the  water- 
fall near  by,  together  with  the  wind  moaning  amid  the  pines,  made  all  things 
damp  without,  and  full  of  gloom;  but  none  of  this  penetrated  to  our  comfortable 
parlor .  The  blinds  were  closed,  the  furniture  rubbed  bright,  the  carpet  was 
thick  and  warm,  while  the  andirons  and  a  fender  of  polished  brass,  most  cheerfully 
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reflected  back  a  blazing  nui-Wood  fire.  By  aome  strange  chance,  Harry  Drake,  ihe 
yonng  man  who  usually  slept  at  our  house,  was  absent,  and  the  ^rl  bad  gone  to 
visit  a  sister  on  School-Hill ;  therefore,  my  mother  was  left  alone  with  her  children. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  Mr.  Hyne,  who  lived  in  the  large  red  house  standia^ 
on  the  bend  of  the  road,  as  it  sweeps  from  the  sand-banks  toward  the  bridge ;  but 
the  constant  dash  of  the  water-fall  prevented  the  possibility  of  alarming  tfacm, 
should  any  danger  threaten  us.  Of  this,  however,  my  mother  had  no  fear;  she 
locked  the  door,  drew  the  heavy  bolt,  and  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security ,  placed 
lights  on  the  stand,  by  which  she  seated  herself  and  held  a  map  for  us,  while  we 
traced  the  coiirse  of  our  father's  journey  upon  it. 

The  nuip  was  folded,  and  Jane,  my  elder  sister,  (I  would  give  her  real  name, 
but  that  I  think  oiM  target,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dear  public,  is  as  moch 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  family,)  seated  herself  by  the  stand,  let  her 
curls  fall  over  her  face,  and  in  a  moment  was  deep  in  the  pages  of  'Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw  ;*  my  mother  snuffed  the  candles,  placed  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
threw  one  arm  over  the  neck  of  Lucy,  my  second  sister,  and  the  other  over  my 
shoulders,  as  I  lay  with  my  head  in  her  lap,  and  my  eyes  raised  to  her  iace,  is 
anxious  expectation  of  the  story,  without  which  we  seldom  went  to  bed  satisfied. 
The  tale  With  which  our  mother  indulged  us,  was  a  model  worthy  of  imitatjoo, 
remarkably  unpresuming,  simple  and  true  It  was  finished,  and  after  kneeling  by 
her  side,  and  repeating  our  prayers,  with  an  approving  hand  on  the  head  of  each, 
we  were  placed  in  bed,  leaving  Jane  absorbed  in  the  adventures  of  the  Polisdi  he- 
ro. In  a  few  moments  I  was  sound  asleep  in  dear  Lucy's  arms,  and  can  only  re- 
late what  happened  after,  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

After  placing  us  in  bed,  my  mother  returned  to  the  fire,  arranged  her  coshioei, 
and  taking  up  the  idle  volume,  commenced  the  affecting  account  of  Sobieski's 
departure  from  his  enslaved  country.  Thus  the  time  passed  unnoticed,  till  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  warning  my  mother  of  tlie  lateness  of  the  hour.  She  arose, 
threw  down  her  book,  and  wiping  her  eyes  exclaimed,  'What  a  fool  I  am,  to  cry 
over  a  novel,*  then  she  proceeded  to  cover  the  fire  with  ashes,  but  she  had  scarce- 
ly raised  the  shovel,  when  a  slight  noise  at  the  door  arrested  her  attention.  Jane 
looked  up  with  a  start,  threw  back  her  curls,  and  fdl  a  moment  tfiey  both  listened 
anxiously.  Again  the  noise  was  repeated  more  forcibly,  as  if  some  pt^rson  were 
attempting  to  force  the  bolt.  My  mother  turned  very  pale  ;  Jane  dropped  her 
book,  and  creeping  to  her  side,  grasped  her  gown  ;  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Again  there  wa«i  a  sound,  as  if  a  heavy  stone  had  been  hurled  against  (he  docv, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  low  whispering,  fearfully  distinct  to  my  poor  molixer 
and  sistei.  The  former  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  a  portion  of  the  courage, 
which  was  her  characteristic,  and  demanded  in  a  voice  tolerably  steady,  who  thus 
attempted  forcible  entrance  into  her  dwelling  The  whispering  continued,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  no  reply  ;  at  length  a  voice,  evidently  feigned,  answered 
«A  friend.* 

*  Your  name  and  business,*  was  my  mother's  prompt  rejoinder.  There  was  no 
answer,  except  a  renewed  attempt  to  force  tiie  door.  My  mother  grasped  the 
shovel,  wl^ich  she  still  held  and  set  her  lips  firmly  together.  'Have  a  care,*  she 
said  in  a  resolute  voice,  *if  you  enter  here,  you  will  find  me  neither  unprotected 
nor  unarmed.* 
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The  noise  ceased,  there  was  a,  trampling  of  quick  heavy  feet  amid  the  fallen 
leaves,  under  the  old  oaks,  and  all  was  still  again.  My  mother  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  listening  breathlessly,  while  the  trembling  Jane  ventured  to 
ruse  her  face  from  where  it  had  been  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  In  doing 
•0,  she  caught  a  glance  at  the  opposite  window.  Uttering  a  shrill  cry,  she  stood 
like  one  fascinated,  pale  and  shivering  all  over  with  fear — her  eyes  distended,  and 
her  finger  pointing  to  the  sash.  My  mother  turned,  and  there,  pressed  close  to  the 
glass,  were  two  dusky  faces,  with  eyes  glaring  like  something  supernatural  on 
their  helplessness.  Even  then,  my  mother  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  Ben- 
ding her  head  a  little,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  window,  she 
whispered — 'Jane,  your  father's  gun — bring  it  me.*  Her  steady  courage  embol- 
dened the  little  girl ;  she  darted  forward  to  a  neighboring  closet,  and  in  a  moment, 
the  light  ib wling-piece  was  in  my  mother*s  hands,  'it  is  unloaded,  mother ;  Mr. 
Hyne  fired  it  off  this  morning.'  'Hush,  I  know  it,'  said  my  mother  sternly. 
There  was  a  clinking  of  the  lock  under  her  finger,  and  then  the  piece  was  delib- 
erately levelled.  The  faces  disappeared  instantly,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  smoth- 
ered voices  under  the  window. 

'Steal  gently  to  the  bed-room,  in  which  the  little  girls  are  sleeping ;  lock  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  your  bosom,'  said  my  mother,  in  a  low  deliberate  voice, 
without  moving  a  muscle,  and  still  keeping  her  aim  at  the  window.  Poor  Jane 
crept  along  the  shadowy  side  of  the  room  and  performed  her  mission  without  the 
slightest  noise.  'Now,'  said  my  mother,  with  her  eye  still  taking  the  range  of 
the  gun-barrel,  'now,  unfasten  the  outer  door — without  noise,  I  charge  you — when 
1  come,  open  it  gently,  and  run  for  your  life.' 

Jane  cast  a  frightened  look  at  the  window,  another  on  the  resolute  face  of  my 
step  mother,  and  obeyed  her.  The  bolt  was  scarcely  drawn,  when  my  mother 
threw  down  the  fowling-piece,  darted  to  the  cradle,  and  snatching  up  the  sleeping 
boy,  rushed  through  the  door,  followed  by  little  Jane.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
the  end  of  the  bridge  when  the  quick  tread  of  feet  was  heard  in  hasty  pursuit,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  dash  of  the  falls  drowned 
the  noise  of  their  fleet  footsteps  as  they  almost  flew  over  the  bridge.  The  pur- 
suit was  given  up,  and  unharmed,  the  fugitives  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hyne. 
My  mother's  foot  had  scarcely  touched  the  door-step,  when  she  fainted  and  fell 
forward  with  tlie  babe  still  clasped  to  her  bosom.  Jane,  feeling  every  breath  she 
drew  as  if  the  clutcii  of  the  ruffian  was  upon  her  shoulder,  knocked  vigorously 
at  the  door,  and  added  her  voice  with  so  much  effect,  that  Mr.  Hyne,  his  wife, 
ftnd  two  stout  hired  men,  sprang  from  their  respective  beds,  and  rushed  simulta- 
neously to  the  door,  where  they  found  my  poor  mother  prostrate  on  the  steps,  still 
clasping  her  babe,  who  was  half  smotheied  in  his  cradlc-quilt,  and  the  impatient 
fane  crying  and  trembling  with  affright.  Breathlessly,  the  poor  child  explained 
their  nocturnal  appearance,  while  our  kind  neighbors  were  restoring  my  fainting 
[Arent.  By  the  time  Mr.  Hyne  and  his  men  had  hurried  on  their  clothes,  she  had 
recovered,  and  remembering  the  peril  in  which  we  were  left,  she  insisted  on  re- 
:uming  with  them. 

When  ray  mother  again  entered  our  house  with  her  three  champions  armed  to 
lie  teeth,  she  found  tlie  door  half  open ;  the  fowling-piece  lying  just  as  she  had 
iast  it  down ;  the  two  brass  candlesticks  upright  and  tall  as  ever ;  'Thaddeus  of 
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Wumw/  on  the  bearth-rof ,  while  siater  Lucy  and  mjielf  were  Bnuglj  tlttfo^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  eoft  feallier  bed,  as  anconecioaslj  happj  as  if  robben  never  ex- 
ifted  to  be  frightened  at  a  alender  gan,  minus  powder  and  lead. 

Notwithstandiof  the  peaeeable  appearance  of  the  battle-field,  the  present  per- 
sons were  not  entiielj  victorioiis.  The  lock  of  a  secretar j  was  broken,  and  mj 
mother's  purse,  together  with  the  roll  of  bank-bills  she  had  that  day  reedve^ 
had  been  carried  off  bj  the  enemy.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  the  camp  had  Wea 
plundered  during  the  retreat  of  my  mother's  forces  ;  however,  like  a  sensible  wo- 
man, she  congratulated  herself  that  things  were  no  worse,  kissed  Jane  and  tin 
baby  half  a  doien  limes,  and  Iried  not  to  care  about  the  money. 

As  our  friends  were  considering  and  guessing  who  the  robbers  could  be,  Hinj 
Drake  came  in,  and  on  hearing  the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  expressed  hiiiHelf 
much  astonished,  and  said  he  had  just  met  two  men  walking  rapidly  up  Falls  HiU, 
as  he  was  returning  from  an  ^^pU  bee,  in  that  direction ;  he  added,  that  he  wh 
passing  by,  to  sleep  with  a  friend,  and  on  seeing  a  light,  came  in  to  enquire  tke 
cause.  Who  the  men  he  had  met  could  be,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  gses. 
He  said  they  paswd  him  quickly,  and  the  night  was  so  dark  as  to  prevent  kii 
distinguishing  their  faces. 

'Manuna,*  said  Jane,  suddenly  springing  up,  her  face  bright  with  a  new  diseor- 
eiy ,  'Mamma,  1  know  who  one  of  the  men  was.' 

Harry  Drake  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and  then  resumed  his  position^  somevfast 
nervously,  while  the  others  looked  surprised  and  incredulous. 

'Who  is  it  dear?'  inquired  her  mother,  smiling  at  her  eagerness. 

'Mamma,  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  the  man  you  saw  in  the  Pine  Woods,  vkik 
you^were  talking  to  Mr.  Mosely  about  the  note ;  and  none  else  could  have  known 
you  would  receive  so  much  money.' 

'You  are  right,'  said  my  mother,  'it  must  have  been  the  man  in  the  pine  woods, 
but  who  was  he .'  I  did  not  see  his  face.'  Here  conjecture  was  at  fault,  thoDgh  all 
agreed  that  one  of  the  robbers  must  have  been  the  man  in  ike  Pine  Woods.  £d- 
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WE  WOULD  NOT  CALL  THEE  BACK. 

Thou  hast  passed  away,  dear,  sainted  one, 

And  winged  thy  flight  to  heav'n ; 
Thy  crown  of  joy,  was  earJy  won ; 

Ere  half  thy  morning  sand  had  run. 
Or  mists  had  veil'd  thy  rising  sun. 
The  gracious  call  wag  giv'n. 

And  who  cuuld  wish,  thou  hadst  remniii'd 
Till  sorrow  thy  young  heart  had  stain'd? 

We  have  laid  thee  on  thy  shrouded  bier. 

Wan,  motionless, — and  cold ; 
We  have  gaxed  the  last,  shed  our  last  tear 

On  that  pale  cheek,  that  form  so  dear; 
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We  may  not  keep  thee  longer  here; 
Thy  Ule  of  life  is  told ! 

Yet,  can  we  wish  the  race  leas  hrief, 
When  thoa  art  spared  auch  worlds  of  grief? 

Why  should  we  monrn,  thou  treasurM  one, 

Thy  early  upward  flight? 
Why  grieye,  thy  earthly  task  is  done, 

Thy  Paradise  of  bliss  begun, 
Thy  rich  reward  already  won 
In  realms  of  ceaseless  light  ? 

O  no !  we  cannot  wish  thee  here, 
We  hush  the  sigh,  we  stay  the  tear. 

Thou  hast  gone,  beloy'd,  to  realize 

Thy  dearest  hope,  below — 
Thy  gracious  father,  bade  thee  rise. 
To  blessedness  beyond  the  skies. 
To  joys  which  our  poor  mortal  eyes 
May  never,  never  know. 

O  no !  we  would  not  call  thee  back 
To  tread  life's  bleak  and  thorny  track. 

Sweet  bud !  though  here  the  cultViog  hand 

Did  guard  thy  infant  bloom. 
Angels  shall,  in  that  holier  land 

Alone,  behold  the  flower  expand. 
And  ripen,  for  that  beauteous  band. 
Which  heavenly  hues  assume. 

Then  bloom  and  flourish,  lovely  one, 
Beneath  that  bright  eternal  sun. 

Thy  home  is  now,  where  seraphs  dwell, 

Near  God's  eternal  throne ; 
There,  there  !  thy  rapturous  song  shall  swell, 

In  grateful  strains  thy  love  to  tell; 
There  perfect  peace  shall  care  expel, 
Nor  sin,  nor  grief  be  known. 

O  GOD !  we  yield  her  up  to  thee. 
An  offspring  willing,  perfect,  free.  L.  L. 

Salem,  Mass, 


BDITORIAIi  HOTICBS. 

NoRMAH  Lkslix. — This  is  a  splendid  book — we  must  say  it,  notwithstanding 
lie  forestalling  puffs  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  paffs  which,  if  the  whole  commu- 
ntj  thought  of  such  manosuvering  as  we  do,  would  have  injured  Mr.  Fsy's  novel 
[ztppoiely .  However,  as  we  Jiave  said,  notwithstaDdinjcr  this  we  cannot  honestly  re- 
nin from  saying  that  Norman  Leslie  is  a  splendid  aitair,  and  one  that  must  place 
ta  author  on  a  level  with  America's  best  writers.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  char- 
leter  displayed  which  surprises,  a  strength  of  language  that  excites,  a  crowd  of 
aeidents  tliat  might  have  been  scattered  over  four  volumes  with  good  effect,  and 
I  profusion  of  glowing  pictures,  exquisite  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme.    But 
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Harrington  of  the  Galaxy  ia  right.  There  are  no  resting  places,  no  pagea  to  bmtk 
freely  over.  In  short,  Mr.  Fay  has  not  stooped  sufficiently  to  the  drodrartf 
literature.  Detail  is  wanting.  Like  a  sudden  thunder  storm,  flash  afler  U 
of  brilliancy  dazzles  the  reader,  hurrying  him  on  and  on,  till  the  brain  aches  wiU 
its  press  of  sensations.  It  has  its  faults,  but  Norman  Leslie  is  a  credit  to  &ii.  F&), 
and  an  honor  to  America. 

The  Gift. — We  opened  to  a  plate  of  Fanny  Kembleand  closed  the  book  sfaiB. 

The  Token. — We  intend  to  speak  of  this  annual  at  length  before  New-Year's 
Day. 

The  Magnolia,  of  New  York. — We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  eoa- 
tents,  but  the  binding  is  in  exquisite  taste. 

The  People's  AIacazine. — This  is  a  useful,  interesting  family  magaiiiie, wor- 
thy of  all  praise  and  of  a  good  support,  which  we  hope  it  receives,  it  it  pobiiib- 
ed  by  S.  Colman,  and  has  been  recently  connected  with  the  Fenny  Magazine. 

Parley's  Almanac  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  the  contents  are  simple  witbost 
being  silly,  useful  without  dullness,  and  witty  without  coarseness.  Bay  it,  nU 
it,  and  lay  it  up  for  reference. 

The  East  Bridgewater  Patriot,  edited  by  the  Browns,  former  conduclan 
of  the  Amaranth,  (By  the  way  that  little  favorite  of  ours  progresses  very  agren- 
blyO  is  just  the  kind  of  journal  we  should  expect  from  the  men  who  conduct  ii, 
lively,  useful,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  We  wish  there  were  more  sockpt* 
pers  in  our  country. 

Caret's  Library  of  Choice  Literature,  Philadelphia.  We  have  reoeiTCd 
the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  this  excellently  managed  work,  and  shall  be 
obliged  to  tlie  publishers  if  they  will  forward  the  two  previous  numbers.  It  is 
gotten  up  in  a  neat  style  and  is  ot  a  convenient  size  for  a  library,  at  ^5  per  aa- 
num,  extremely  cheap  for  such  an  immense  mass  of  good  reading  matter. 

The  Infidel. — To  those  who  object  to  this  Tale  as  improbable  may  we  W 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  truth,  highly  colored,  but  still  true  In  its  leading  fei- 
tures.  Let  those  who  have  read  tlie  account  of  the  murder  of  Col.  Sharpe  hj 
Beauchamp  say,  if  the  character  of  Caroline  Pope  is  not  rather  softened  tlna 
otherwise,  from  that  of  Ann  Beauchamp.  She  was  beautiful,  talented,  and  la 
infidel.  She  attempted  to  kill  her  betrayer  and  practised  shooting  at  a  mark  is 
order  to  get  a  steady  hand.  She  married  Beauchamp  under  the  expiess  conditke 
that  he  should  murder  Sharpe.  She  killed  herself  in  prison  the  nLgrht  before  bet 
husband  s  execution,  and  all  this  without  one  touch«of  the  pity,  of  the  relentiof 
womanhood,  with  which  we  endeavored,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  to  mellow  dova  ! 
thereat  character.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  kill  himself  and  die  with  iui 
wife,  Beauchamp  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  believed  in  an  after  life,  in  a  God  aad 
a  retribution  for  sins,  Ind  his  wife  did  not.  Caroline  Pope  is  not  a  creature  of  our 
imagination  ;  her  character  and  the  truths  of  her  story  were  far  more  teixibk 
than  the  humble  tale  founded  upon  them — we  only  copied  a  dark  picture  drawn 
and  fearfully  colored  by  the  demon  of  atheism. 

To  Correspondents. — A  pretty  piece  of  poetry,  "  The  Bird  at  Sea,"  has  beea 
lying  on  hand  some  months.  As  soon  as  possible  we  will  insert  it,  if  the  aatkor 
will  allow  us  to  make  a  slight  alteration.  We  return  thanks  to  a  Salem  cor- 
respondent, and.  should  like  to  hear  from  her  again.  Our  young  friend  in  tkat 
place  is  informed  that  his  manuscript  will  be  received  with  pleasuie.  Will  Mr. 
Burleigh,  of  the  Amaranth,  accept  our  thanks  for  his  beautiliil  poem  ?  We  will 
cheerfully  reciprocate  the  favor  as  soon  as  our  health  permits  of  iaeretsei 
labor.  We  regret  that  the  numerous  engagements  of  our  valued  eorrespcmdeoi, 
F.  have  prevented  his  continuing  his  articles  on  the  **  Character  of  the  age.'*  fie 
may  be  depended  on  for  our  next  number. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  subscribers  on  the  Penobscot  for  the  delay  in  tbe 
delivery  of  our  October  number.  The  publisher  was  absent,  we  were  confined  to 
our  room,  and  by  mistake  the  Magazines  were  placed  on  board  a  packet,  instead 
of  the  steam-boat  which  usually  oonveys  them.  The  vessel  was  weatfaerbonad, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  magazines  were  delayed  on  their  pasm^  to  Banger 
and  its  vicinity. 
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[Prom  the  Boston  Pearl.] 

THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

Bk*  MRS.  A5N  8.  STEPHENS. 

It  was  the  third  night  after  the  removal  of  the  French  court  to 
.he  palace  of  Versailles.  The  receiving  rooms  were  thrown  open 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  regal  splendor.  Music  hreathed  low  and 
;iYeet  from  numerous  galleries,  and  illuminated  chandeliers  shower- 
ed light  over  a  throng  of  courtiers  glittering  with  orders,  and  ladies 
resplendent  with  ornaments.  One,  a  creature  of  surprising  heauty, 
itole  quietly  through  the  brilliant  crowd,  exchanging  a  smile  with 
uie,  ^ban-mot  with  another,  and  a  courteous  glance  with  a  third, 
almost  imperceptibly  nearing  a  private  door,  through  which  she 
glided  with  the  bright  smile  still  playing  like  sun-light  about  lier 
Douth.  But  the  instant  she  was  alone  it  passed  away.  She  drew 
i  long  breath  as  if  relieved  from  acting  a  part,  and  hurrying  down  a 
light  of  steps  entered  the  palace  gardens.  Never  was  there  a  more 
iplendid  scene  than  here  presented  itself.  Thousands  of  lamps 
appeared  amid  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  orangery,  flashing  over 
he  rich  fruit,  where  it  hung  like  globes  of  burnished  gold  gathering 
md  throwing  off  brightness.  Thousands  more  glimmered  thickly 
ilong  the  native  branches,  lighting  up  the  dewy  leaves  till  every 
^nib  and  tree  seemed  drooping  with  a  fruitage  of  ^ars.  Here  and 
here  an  illuminated  branch  shot  a  prismatic  light  athwart  the 
ihowering  drops  of  a  fountain,  or  flung  a  soft  brilliancy  over  the  sta- 
ves peopling  the  flowering  thickets,  or  crouching  their  snowy  limbs 
LBiid  the  grass.  In  one  direction  the  eye  might  rest  on  a  hamlet 
)f  rustic  cottages  nestled  into  a  sheltring  nook,  and  half  hidden  by 
liroly  lighted  trees ;  while,  scattered  in  various  directions,  light  pa- 
vilions upreared  themselves,  their  graceful  columns  wreathed  by 
are  exotics,  shaking  their  cups  to  the  night  air  and  making  it  almost 
voluptuous  with  odor. 

The  lady  of  our  story  hurried  through  this  wilderness  of  light 
iod  flowers,  till  she  reached  one  of  the  most  secluded  of  these  fairy 
emples.  After  looking  anxiously  about  for  a  moment,  she  opened 
he  door  and  entered  a  small  hexagonal  room  furnished  in  a  style  of 
>riental  magnificence.  The  ceiling  and  miniature  dome  was  of  most 
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exquisite  basso  relievo,  while  in  every  second  division  a  sash,  set 
with  crystalline  transparency,  opened  to  the  ground,  draped  widost 
by  a  profusion  of  breathing  flowers.  Suspended  from  the  dome  bj  i 
heavy  chain  of  linked  gold,  an  alabaster  lamp  shed  its  light  overt 
small  table  of  Italian  marble,  white  as  snow,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly veined  by  a  soft  rose  color. 

The  lady  cast  a  hurried  glance  about  the  room,  and  then  thiew 
herself,  with  graceful  abandonment,  on  a  pile  of  silken  cushioBS 
heaped  on  the  carpet. 

"Thank  heaven,  I  sim  alone,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  a  superb 
arm  across  the  cushion  and  pressing  her  flushed  cheek  upon  it,  re- 
gardless that  she  had  shaken  a  cluster  of  Bourbon  lilies,  fonned  of 
gems,  from  her  temple,  and  that  the  ostrich  feather  attached  to  it  Itj 
broken,  and  like  a  handful  of  newly  drifted  snow-flakes,  on  her  ciioh 
son  couch.  "  Thank  heaven,  I  am  alone,"  she  repeated,  half  barying 
her  face  in  the  swell  of  her  arm,  and  closing  her  eyes  as  if  vetiy 
with  excitement.  But  she^  was  not  alone,  for  scarcely  had  she  eo* 
tered  the  pavilion  when  a  white  but  masculine  hand  cautiovsly  parted 
the  passion  flowers  allowed  to  trail  over  the  sash  opposite ;  sod  t 
pair  of  dark  eyes  gazed  in  upon  her  with  a  passionate  earaestBeas, 
as  an  enthusiastic  connoisseur  might  dwell  on  a  favorite  painting 
knowing  it  to  be  his,  or  being  certain  of  the  power  to  obtain  it 

"  She  M  a  superb  creature,"  half  muttered  the  intruder,  glancing 
at  her  half  concealed  head,  and  then  at  the  little  silken-clad  foot 
hanging  in  fine  relief  against  the  crimson  cushions,  while  its  fellow 
lay  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  white  satin  dress,  '<  and  game  tbit 
loses  no*  charms  in  the  pursuit,"  he  added,  leaving  the  window 
noiselessly.     The  next  moment  he  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 

"  Why  do  you  seek  solitude  ma  belle  reine  ?"  he  said  in  a  low  in- 
sinuating voice,  stealing  his  hand  under  her  forehead,  and  attenpt' 
ing  to  raise  her  head  from  its  beautiful  resting  place. 

The  lady  sprung  up,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  indignantly  on  the  in- 
truder ;  but  he  fixed  his  look  on  her  with  a  cool,  unabashed  stesdi- 
uess,  that  acted  as  a  spell.  The  flush  of  anger — ^nay,  almost  of 
loathing — passed  away  like  the  rose-tints  from  a  summer  ciood,  and 
again  the  sweet  practised  smile  revelled  on  her  beautiful  featores. 

'^  Is  it  only  you  ?"  she  said,  dropping  to  her  pile  of  cushions  witk 
the  grace  of  that  most  graceful  of  all  creatures,  a  practised  French- 
woman, "  Is  it  only  you? — I  thought  it  had  been " 

"  His  Majesty,  you  would  say,"  interrupted  her  auditor  in  a  quite 
jeering  tone — "  he  could  not  have  noticed  your  departure— age  pf*" 
duces  blindness — this  is  his  only  excuse,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
even  His  Highness  will  indulge  in  another  six  years  of  indifferesce 
so  soon." 

Marie  Antoinette — for  it  is  of  her  we  write — half  sprung  from  h« 
recumbent  position  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her.  Again  the  scorn- 
ful flash  shot  to  her  eye,  and  away  again.  She  moved  one  of  the 
cushions,  as  ifibr  her  better  accommodation,  and  resumed  her  posi- 
tion with  a  composure  that  might  have  rivalled  his  own,  but  that  t 
slight,  very  slight  quivering  of  the  voice,  told  that  it  came  from  the 
seat  of  struggling  anger,  as  she  said, — 
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"  Monsieur  de  Gouvion  forgets  that  he  speaks  of  my  husband  and 
bis  king,  when  he  mentions  Louis  of  France  with  contempt!" 

«  No,''  he  exclaimed  with  more  feeling  than  he  had  yet  evinced, 
'<No,  I  can  never  forget  that  he  is  both,  so  long  as  an  improvident 
ind  ill-regulated  government  reminds  me  of  the  one,  and  I  see  th« 
smiles,  once  mine,  lavished  on  him  as  the  other.  How  can  I  for- 
e;et,"  he  continued  passionately,  "  when  I  see  him  in  the  careless 
possession  of  a  love  once  confessedly  my  own  ?" 

'<It  is  false  !! — false  as  your  own  heart!"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
rising  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  speaking  in  that  low  distinct  tone 
ivhich  expresses  the  concentration  of  deep  passion  ;  '^  I  never  loved 
fOQ. — If  for  a  moment  my  heart  debased  itself  in  listening  to  your 
passion,  your  insidious  serpent-like  breathings,  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment; Marie  of  Austria  could  not  so  forget  herself  long." 

"  Marie  of  Austria  must  be  strangely  forgetful,  or  she  would  bear 
in  mipd  that  certain  biUeis  d?amour  have  passed  from  her  fair  hand 
to  mj  unworthy  self;  of  course  every  line  was  too  precious  not  to 
betreftsured  as  the  life-pulse  of  her  slave,"  and  with  a  triumphant 
smile  curling  his  haughty  lip,  he  drew  a  handful  of  perfumed  notes 
from  his  bosom ;  and  glancing  a  half  mocking  look  at  the  queen,  as 
he  unfastened  a  braid  of  her  long  brown  hair  which  bound  them 
together,  he  selected  one  and  extended  it  toward  her. 

The  queen  took  the  little  rose-tinged  note  with  evident  perturba- 
tion, and  the  blood  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck  like  a  flash  of 
lunlight  on  an  alabaster  vase,  as  its  seal — a  winged  cupid — ^met 
her  eye.  But  this  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  intense  self- 
loathing  as  she  proceeded  to  read  the  delicately  traced  lines ;  her 
ejes  drooped,  and  a  crimson  spot  lay  burning  into  each  cheek, 
while  her  figure,'  but  a  moment  before  so  upright  and  proud  in  its 
bearing,  seemed  to  bend  and  become  less  tall  under  the  load  of  self- 
eotttempt  pressing  down  her  haughty  spirit.  After  she  had  learned 
the  contents  of  the  note,  she  stood  for  the  space  of  a  moment  in  this 
ittitude  of  self-abasement,  unmindful  that  his  exulting  eye  was  read- 
ing her  changing  countenance,  and  that  the  thoughts  thronging 
irithin  might  not  be  such  as  befitted  her  to  reveal.  At  length  he 
spoke,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  but  instant  self-possession  was  beyond  her  power. 

"The  queen -of  France,"  he  said,  '^  cannot  be  ignorant  that  this 
little  bundle  of  papers  places  her  entirely  in  my  power." 

"Tour  power !"  she  murmured  as  if  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
saying. 

De  Grouviou  seemed  touched  by  her  state  of  resistless  humiliation. 
In  a  softened  and  almost  tender  voice  he  said,  ''  Why  do  you  by 
mch  scorn,  force  me  to  prove  my  power  thus  against  my  wishes  ? 
Ketom  the  note,  and  let  it  be  forgotten  that  I  have  been  compelled 
io  make  this  unworthy  use  of  it."  He  extended  his  hand  to  receive 
iie  paper  still  open  in  hers ;  but  as  if  suddenly  restored  to  her  proud 
telf  by  the  motion,  she  crushed  it  together,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
'Ontempt,  dashed  it  down  and  trampled  it  into  the  Persian  carpet. 

"  Thus,"  she  said  vehemently,  "  I  spurn  and  defy  your  power." 

"  Beware,"  he  retorted,  turning  pale  with  anger,  <*  beware,  or  I 
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may  be  tempted  td  prave  my  power  by  making  these  pubiie  ;^'  a&d 
with  a  pale  compressed  lip,  he  touehed  the  packet  with  his  finger. 

^<  You  dare  not !"  she  replied,  ''  and  cFcn  if  you  did^  Louis  would 
believe  them  forgeries." 

^^  I  have  not  to  learn  how  easily  the  weak  king  may  be  doped*, 
but  happily  for  me,  the  public  is  neither  so  blind,  nor  so  complaisast, 
nor  is  Marie  Antoinette  so  great  a  favorite  among  the  secret  demo- 
crats of  France,  that  this  precious  little  bundle  would  not  be  gladly 
received  on  their  private  council  tables." 

The  queen  shrunk  back,  evidently  startled  by  his  threat  Though 
imprudent  and  volatile  in  the  extreme,  she  was  far  from  being  a 
week^minded  woman.  In  a  moment  she  comprehended  the  danger 
of  her  position.  Those  little  playful  notes,  written  in  the  gaietj  of 
her  heart,  still  redolent  with  her  favorite  perfume,  and  looking  as  if 
manufactured  from  rose-leaves — ^those  notes  she  saw  might  be  made 
the  instruments  of  incalculable  mtschief,  if  left  in  the  possession  of 
an  enemy  such  as  she  knew  the  man  before  her  would  become,  if 
allowed  to  leave  her  presence  unconciliated,  with  the  danger- 
ous proofs  of  her  imprudence  at  his  mercy.  She  was  more  thao 
right  in  her  fears.  BiUett  d^amour  from  the  queen  of  France  to  a 
member  of  her  court,  were  unsafe  documents  to  be  abroad,  when 
the  nation  was  swiftly  verging  toward  that  revolution,  which,  like 
the  curse  om  Cain,  has  left  a  stain  of  blackness  affixed  to  her  history 
which  will  darken  and  deepen  there,  so  long  as  her  name  is  heard 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  virtues  of  a  thousand  Lafay- 
ettes  could  not  bleach  it  a  shade  whiter;  the  devastations  and 
boasted  glory  of  a  Bonaparte  but  serve  to  furnish  another  broad  leaf 
to  the  sanguinary  record.  The  greatness  of  her  illustrious  line  of 
monarchs  is  overshadowed  and  rendered  dim,  by  the  hideoas  mon- 
ster of  anarchy,  that  swept  its  dark  garment  over  the  whole  country, 
breathing  atheism  upon  her  altars — ^blasting  her  vineyards — tearing 
down  her  wine-presses,  and  setting  up  in  their  empty  places  guil- 
lotines, reeking  with  the  innocent  blood  it  thirsted  for.  F^ee 
may  become  more  prosperous,  greater  and  better,  than  her  sis- 
ter kingdoms ;  yet  posterity,  when  they  read  her  history,  will  sbnd- 
der  as  they  turn  to  that  page  which  tells  of  the  time  when  she  lay, 
like  an  unnatural  monster,  satiated  and  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
her  own  children^-of  the  innocent,  the  beautiful,  the  young  and 
the  helpless — when  her  temples  were  turned  into  monuments  of 
shame — when  liberty  became  a  base  mockery — when  the  delicate 
ties  of  society  were  rent  and  crushed  with  a  fearful  hand,  and  inde- 
cencies were  perpetrated  boldly  in  the  high  places  of  the  nation.  At 
the  time  of  our  story  the  thunder  of  this  moral  earthquake  was  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  louder  and  louder  each  day  ;  but  still  the  court 
lived  on,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  warning.  Hisses  and  groans  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  the  people  whenever  the  queen  went  abroad,  and 
execrations  were  heaped  upon  her  by  the  canaille  of  the  metropolis. 
Her  extravagancies  were  openly  complained  of.  Grieved  and  amaz- 
ed at  her  waning  popularity,  she  had  made  an  effort  to  regain  it  be- 
fore her  departure  for  her  palace  of  Versailles.  Finding  but  partial 
success  she  naturally  drew  about  her  the  aristocrats  of  the  court ; 
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an^  by  the  entertaioments  and  profuse  expense  by  which  she  bound 
them  to  her,  still  farther  exasperated  the  greater  portion  of  the  na* 
tion.  The  knowledge  she  had  gained  of  the  reigning  discontent  had 
been  gathered  from  observation,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect.  As 
yet  none  of  those  about  her  had  ventured  to  hint  at  her  unpopularity  ; 
but  noW)  when  suddenly  told  that  secret  meetings  were  held  by  her 
enemies,  and  menaced  by  one  of  her  own  subjects  bold  enough  to 
break  in  upon  her  retirement,  she  felt  that  her  danger  must  be  im- 
minent, and  for  a  moment  shrunk  astounded  from  the  conviction. 

In  seasons  of  danger  and  difficulty,  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  truly 
great  woman,  quick  to  resolve  and  strong  to  execute.  Since  the 
last  unmanly  threat  of  her  persecutor,  she  had  been  standing  with 
one  white  hand  resting  on  the  marble  table,  and  her  eyes  bent  to 
the  floor.  She  felt  that  she  had  given  an  imprudent  liberty  to  her 
feelings,  and  collected  all  her  womanly  powers  to  charm  away  the 
evil.  Raising  her  fine  blue  eyes  from  the  shadow  of  their  drooping 
lajihes,  she  met  the  earnest  gaze  he  had  been  silently  fixing  upon 
her,  with  one  of  those  soft  soul-subduing  glances  that  had  so  en- 
thralled his  heart  in  past  years,  and  a  smile,  arch  and  playful,  lay 
upon  her  rich  lips,  like  light  upon  a  ripening  pomegranate. 

*^  So  you  will  expose  all  my  old  follies  unless  I  go  on  committing 
new  ones.  Well,  whether  I  will  or  sot,  we  must  be  friends  ;"  and 
she  gracefully  extended  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hands  in  France. 

De  Gouvion  hesitated  and  looked  searchingly  in  her  face  for  a 
moment;  but  her  dissembling  was  perfection  ;  not  a  shadow  darken-^ 
ed  her  beautiful  features,  and  a  bright  smile  of  apparent  frankness 
and  gaiety  lighted  them  into  transcendent  loveliness  of  expression. 
Convinced  of  her  sincerity,  or  rather  bewildered  by  the  fascination 
of  her  look  and  manner,  he  took  the  extended  hand  and  pressed  it 
fervently  to  his  lips. 

'^  And  80,  mon  ami,  you  really  thought  me  seriously  angry,"  she 
said,  with  a  rich  laugh,  that  filled  the  little  room  like  the  murmur 
of  waters  through  abed  of  violets;  ^^mafoi!  what  a  bravado  you 
have  become." 

^^  Forgive  me,"  he  answered  in  some  confusion,  <^the  thoughts  of 
your  displeasure  drove  me  to  desperation." 

She  gaily  interrupted  him,  and  glancing  at  the  notes  in  his  hand, 
exclaimed,  "  How  you  did  threaten  me  about  them  ;  but,  nHmparte^ 
Je  vous  pardarme.  Voila  /"  she  added  with  another  sweet  laugh, 
pointing  to  the  crushed  note  on  the  carpet  as  she  glided  to  her 
former  seat,  and  throwing  one  of  the  silken  cushions  to  her  feet, 
playfully  commanded  him  to  occupy  it.  He  smiled  and  was  about 
to  seat  himself  by  her  side ;  but  with  another  musical  laugh  she 
cried — 

<<  Kneel,  kneel,  you  are  a  rebel  and  must  take  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance." 

Evidently  delighted  beyond  measure,  the  young  courtier  gracefully 
bent  his  knee  to  the  cushion,  and  pressed  his  lips  with  mock  reve- 
rence to  her  extended  hand. 

<*  A  tribute  for  your  sovereign  !  a  tribute !" 
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<<  What  can  I  offer?  he  gallantly  answeredy"  again  touching  her 
hand,  "  my  heart  ?  but  you  have  rejected  that  so  often !" 

"Any  thing — those  billetdoux,  if  you  will." 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  slight  tone  of  anxiety  affect- 
ed her  voice,  as  she  made  this  careless  demand.  He  looked  in  her 
face,  and  a  suspicious  cloud  darkened  his  brow.  She  saw  it,  and 
hastily  added — 

"  m,  no,  I  had  forgotten  they  are  your  last  hope — ^but  the  dia- 
mond on  your  little  finger,  that  will  do;"  and  she  held  out  a 
taper  finger  to  be  circled  by  the  ring. 

He  attempted  to  take  off  the  gem  she  had  demanded,  but  it  was 
small  and  came  over  the  joint  with  difficulty.  The  package  of  notes 
prevented  a  free  use  of  his  hand;  and  with  his  mind  entirely  engross- 
ed by  the  refractory  ring,  he  hastily  twisted  the  braid  of  hair  about 
them,  and  laid  them  on  his  knee.  Quick  as  lightning  the  queen 
caught  them  up,  and  darting  to  the  lamp  held  them  in  the  blaze. 
Almost  as  quickly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  an  exeeratioa, 
caught  her  almost  rudely  about  the  waist,  attempting  to  wrest  the 
burning  notes  from  her ;  but  it  was  too  late.  She  held  them  on 
high  till  the  blaze  enveloped  her  hand,  and  as  he  caught  her  wriit 
to  force  them  from  her,  they  fell  in  a  shower  of  blackened  fragments 
over  the  snowy  table. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  after  this  bold  act,  the  queen  and  her 
baffled  lover  stood  face  to  face ;  she  trembling  with  over-excitemeat, 
triumphant,  yet  half  frightened  at  what  she  had  done ;  and  he,  pale 
with  a  terrible  anger,  his  lips  bloodless,  and  a  dusky  flame  seeming 
to  glow  through  the  blackness  of  his  eye.  The  poor  queen  cowered 
and  shrunk  from  that  malignant  look ;  she  felt  that  she  had  made  a 
deadly  unrelenting  enemy,  and  she  was  right.  A  proud  man  never 
forgives  the  woman  who  has  deliberately  exerted  the  winning  pow- 
ers of  her  sex  to  deceive  him.  Wound  his  tenderness,  arouse  his 
jealousy,  overwhelm  him  with  reproaches,  and  he  may  overlook 
and  excuse  all.  .But  make  him  the  dupe  of  any  design,  let  him  feel 
that  you  have  coldly  spread  out  your  fascinations  for  a  selfish  pur* 
pose,  and  he  is  lost  to  you  forever ;  even  if  his  heart  could  return  to 
its  allegiance,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  having.  But  a  vil- 
lain— ^meet  his  plot  with  a  counterplot — ^match^him  in  finesse — baffle 
his  evil  designs,  and  he  is  the  most  malicious  of  all  bitter  enemies. 
Marie  Antoinette  knew  this  to  be  true,  and  she  quailed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  serpent-like  eye.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken ;  hot 
that  look  was  enough.  She  turned  her  eyes  from  his,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  cushions,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  pas- 
sionately. He  looked  on  her  as  she  lay,  smiled  a  bitter  malignant 
smile,  picked  up  the  crumpled  note  which  she  had  frgotten  on  the 
carpet,  and  left  the  pavilion  without  speaking  a  word. 

For  some  time  the  queen  of  France  indulged  freely  in  her  tears ; 
then  suddenly  recollecting  that  her  absence  from  the  palace  might 
be  observed,  she  sprang  up,  hastily  arranged  the  cluster  of  Bourbon 
lilies  in  her  hair,  threw  the  broken  feather  away,  and  left  the  pavil* 
ion.  Pausing  by  one  of  the  fountains,  she  caught  some  of  its  falling 
drops  in  her  little  palm  ;  and  after  bathing  her  eyes  returned  to  the 
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palaee,  smiling,  ^elf-possessed  and  graceful  as  she  had  left  it. 
Among  all  who  filled  those  gorgeous  apartments  not  one  appeared 
so  gay  as  their  queen.  They  little  thought  that  a  new  and  trembling 
fear  lay  on  her  heart  like  a  coiled  serpent,  yet  it  was  eyen  so. 

It  was  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  yet  the  aristocratic  and  regal 
inmates  of  Versailles  were  buried  in  sleep.  The  palace  gardens  lay 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  light,  broken,  under  the  trees  and  about  the 
thickets,  into  irregular  patches  of  cool  shadowing ,  while  here  and 
there  amid  the  green  branches,  burthened  with  its  extinguished  com- 
panions, a  lamp  still  flickering  on,  or  a  withered  garland  trailing 
across  the  terrace,  told  of  the  last  night's  festival.  All  was  lone  and 
deserted,  except  the  little  pavilion  we  have  already  mentioned. 
There,  seated  on  the  cushions,  still  heaped  as  the  queen  had  left 
them,  was  De  Gouvion ;  and  by  his  side,  with  her  slender  hand 
in  his,  sat  a  dark-eyed  melancholy  girl,  with  a  soft  madonna 
cast  of  features,  and  an  expression  upon  them,  as  she  bent  her  clas- 
sical head  toward  him,  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  young 
girl  had  poured  her  heart's  love  out  recklessly  to  the  man  by  her 
side.  He  was  talking  in  a  low  persuasive  tone,  which  had  a  kind 
of  enthralling  music  in  its  whisperings  ;  still  he  did  not  look  in  her 
face  as  he  spoke ;  but  his  eyes  glanced  restlessly  about  the  room,  or 
were  fastened  on  the  marble  table,  still  soiled  with  fragments  of 
blackened  paper,  He  talked  long  and  earnestly,  and  closed  by  say- 
ing^,  ''  You  promised,  Adeline,  to  let  no  opportunity  escape  you,  to 
be  ever  on  the  alert." 

She  made  no  answer ;  but  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
and  tears  rolling  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Why  do  you  not  answer,  Adeline^"  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
have  I  not  promised  to  make  you  my  wife  whenever  this  great  object 
is  accomplished  ?" 

*'  But  you  have  promised  so  often  before ;"  she  answered,  timidly 
raising  her  swimming  eyes  to  his. 

<<  But  I  will  swear  now — that  must  satisfy  you ;"  and  he  raised  a 
little  crucifix  hanging  about  her  neck  to  his  lips. 

Adeline's  eye  brightened  for  an  instant ;  then  bursting  into  fresh 
tears  she  exclaimed,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  injure  her — she  is 
so  kind,  so  good  !" 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  injure  her — ^have  I  not  told  you  that  she 
will  return  to  her  own  country,  and  live  happily  at  her  brothel's 
court?" 

««  Arc  you  certain  this  is  all  they  intend  ?" 

**  Most  certain." 

<<  And  will  you  forsake  that  odious  Madam  Lamothe  ?" 

<<  When  this  object  is  accomplished — until  then  I  shall  need  her 
services." 

**  Swear  that  you  will  leave  her." 

<<  See,  I  do ;"  and  again  he  kissed  the  crucifix ;  then  holding  it 
to  her  lips,  he  said,  "  Now  it  is  your  turn — ^promise,  upon  this,  to 
observe  my  directions." 

The  poor  girl  made  a  motion  as  if  to  obey  him,  and  then  shrunk 
back  irresolute. 
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<<  Farewell  then/'  he  exclaimed,  dropping  the  crucifii  in  he  lip 
and  rising  coldly,  "  Madam  Lamothe  purposes " 

u  Stop — oh  do  not  go  to  her — see,  I  swear,"  she  cried,  bendiog 
eagerly  forward  and  pressing  the  cross  to  her  lip  with  both  hands. 

"  Promised  like  my  own  brave  girl,"  he  cried,  returning— "Now 
go  to  the  palace,  and  remember  to  bring  me  intelligence  this  eTeo- 
ing,"  and  hurrying  her  to  the  door,  he  pressed  her  hand  andreturo- 
ed  into  the  pavilion.  He  had  leA  it  on  the  previous  night  for  the 
secret  haunts  of  such  jacobins  as  were  gathered  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  he  had  forced  back  the  pride  of  his  aristocratic  habits,  aitd 
entered  into  all  their  debasing  plans,  adopting  their  detestible 
measures  with  the  avidity  of  a  scorned  man  thirsting  for  Tengeance. 
All  the  night  long  he  had  been  thus  employed,  and  the  aorDlng 
found  him  as  we  have  related,  tempting  with  empty  promises  tbe 
favorite  waiting-maid  of  the  queen — one  whom  he  had  torn  from  tbe 
innocent  places  of  her  childhood,  and  whose  pure  spring  of  affectioos 
he  had  sullied  in  its  first  gushings.  At  the  time  of  his  first  acqaila- 
tance  with  Adaline  he  was  in  high  favor  with  the  queen;  and  it 
was  that  he  might  place  an  unconscious  spy  over  her  actions,  rather 
than  from  any  pity  for  the  deluded  girl,  which  induced  him  to  iDter- 
est  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  behalf,  as  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
friend  of  his  own.  Thus  for  several  years  he  had,  by  a  series  of 
trifling  attentions  to  the  lost  girl,  excited  a  constant  hope  that  his 
heart  would  again  return  to  her,  while  he  had  easily  gleaned  fron. 
her  conversation  and  letters,  all  the  information  he  wished  with  re- 
gard to  the  royal  household.  But  to  induce  her  to  become  an  aetiTe 
agent  in  betraying  the  secrets  of  her  royal  mistress,  he  found  more 
difficult  than  he  had  anticipated.  However,  he  did  succeed,  as  our 
reader  is  aware;  and  well  satisfied  with  his  success,  left  the  royal 
gardens  to  prosecute  his  traitorous  plans  elsewhere. 

After  her  interview  with  De  Gouvion,  Adeline^let  herself  into  the 
palace  by  a  private  entrance,  and  hastened  through  several  hxorioas 
anterooms  to  the  queen's  bed  chamber.  She  listened  a  momeBt; 
then  gently  opening  the  door,  stole  softly  through  the  rich  artificial 
twilight,  created  and  mellowed  by  the  heavy  purple  drapery  sweep- 
ing over  the  windows.  Casting  a  wistful  glance  toward  the  royal 
couch,  she  breathed  more  freely,  on  seeing,  through  an  opening  in 
the  curtain,  the  beautiful  head  of  the  queen  j  half  buried  in  the  frilled 
pillow,  with  a  hand  thrust  under  her  damask  cheek,  and  her  Deck* 
niffles  heaving  with  the  respiration  of  a  quiet  sleeper.  Adeline 
glided  noiselessly  to  a  table  covered  with  ornaments  hastily  cast 
from  the  wearer,  and  thrown  in  brilliant  confusion  among  unr«**^ 
petitions,  perfumed  sonnets,  and  empty  jewel-boxes.  She  was 
carefully  searching  among  the  papers,  when  the  rose  colored  drapery 
was  flung  suddenly  from  before  the  bed,  and  looking  hastily  up,  she 
saw  with  terror  that  the  queen  was  leaning  on  her-pillow  in  »  ^^ 
flitting  posture,  and  looking  with  astonishment  upon  her.  Before 
she  could  speak  the  queen  exclaimed,  more  hastily  than  was  her 
wont — "  Madmoiselle  Adeline,  why  do  you  visit  my  bed  chain- 
her  without  a  summons .'" 

Quick  as  thought  the  waiting  woman  was  ready  with  an  excuse. 
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Faking  au  ivory  casket  from  the  table  she  held  it  up,  saying,  "  The 
eweller  from  ^aiis  wished  me  to  submit  this  for  your  majesty's  in- 
(pection — ^it  is  a  necklace  of  rare  diamonds,  very  beautiful'^— and  he 
lopposed  your  highness  might  wish  for  the  first  refusal  of  it." 

"  Bring  my  dressing  gown  !*'  exclaimed  the  queen,  eagerly  throw- 
Dg  back  the  s!lk£U  quilt,  and  thrusting  her  feet  into  the  slippers  of 
he  previous  night,  ^^draw  up  that  eurtain  and  give  roe  the  jewels  !" 

Adeline  obeyed,  and  witb  almost  childlike  imptttience^  the  queen, 
)eing  hastily  robed,  gathered  her  dressing  gown  about  Tier,  «nd  run- 
ling  to  the  unveiled  window,  through  which  the  sunbeams  were 
)ouring,  held  the  magnificent  dfamonds  in  their  full  blaze. 

'*  Beautiful !  beautiful !"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly  shaking  them 
ibout,  and  the  sunlight  flashed  and  sparkled  over  them  like  ashower 
)f prismatic  fire — "They  arc  absolutely  dazzling — but  the  price, 
Adeline — at  Low  much  does  Bossanges  value  them  ?" 

**  At  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs,"  was  the  reply. 

"It  is  too  much,  quite  ruinous,  yet  I  must  have  them — Who  is 
:bat  at  the  private  door?     Go  and  see,  Adeline." 

The  attendant  obeyed,  and  returned,  saying  that  the  king  wish* 
ii  to  be  admitted. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  queen  hastily,  twisting  her  long  brown 
liair  into  a  kind  of  turban  round  her  head,  and  gathering  her  dress- 
Loggownin  graceful  drapery  over  her  neck — "tell  his  majesty  I 
wui  his  presence,  and  then  bring  the  young  princes  hither — their 
smiles  must  help  purchase  the  diamonds  for  me." 

Adeline  admitted  the  king,  apd  ti^en  went  to  perforqn  the  queen's 
list  command. 

Louis  had  just  returned  from  a  meeting  with  his  council,  where 
;be  discontent  of  his  subjects  had  been  laid  before  him  in  a  host  of 
petitions,  which  he  had  no  means  of  granting,  yet  which  were 
touched  in  terms  of  complaint  almost  insulting.  His  brow  wan 
prrinkled,  his  eye  dim,  and  his  whole  person  careworn  and  dejected, 
» he  entered  the  queen's  apartment.  He  returned  her  greeting 
lomewhat  stiffly  as  she  advanced  to  receive  him,  and  sighing  heavi- 
y,  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  The  queen  felt,  instinctively,  that 
lis  mood  was  unpropitious  for  her  wishes ;  and  closing  the  casket  on 
he  diamonds,  she  bent  over  his  chair  and  sought  to  charm  away  his 
(ejection ;  but  for  once  she  was  unsuccessful,  l^he  gloom  darkened 
m  his  brow,  and  shaking  off  the  hand  which  she  had  laid  on  his 
boulder,  he  Left  his  seat  and  walked  the  room  in  evident  perturba** 
ion.  The  queen's  fears  were  awakened  by  his  strange  manner. 
The  scene  of  the  previous  night  flashed  to  her  mind ;  and  with  a 
inking  dread  of  some  new  evil,  she  demanded  of  the  agitated  mon^ 
ich  the  cause  of  his  disorder.  Before  he  could  answer  Adeline 
etnrned  with  two  of  the  young  princes.  Casting  off  a  portion  of 
lis  gloom,  Louis  resumed  his  seat;  and  lifting  the  younger  of  th^ 
beautiful  children  to  his  knee,  circled  the  other  with  his  arm.  The 
neen  drew  an  ottoman  to  his  feet,  and  passing  an  arm  also  round 
be  young  boy,  pressed  his  round  cheek  to  hers  with  the  affectionate 
Twe  which  was  so  becoming  in  her. 

"Now,"  she  said,  smoothing  the  little  fellow's  hair  with  her 
10 
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hand,  and  raising  her  bright  face  to  the  king's,  "  Now,  if  we  veiet 
peasant  fanuly,  living  in  a  snug  little  cot  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,dnifKd 
by  the  Tineyards  which  supported  us,  with  a  few  goats  aodagdtB, 
how  happy  we  could  be." 

"Would  to  heaTcn  we  were  in  so  safe  a  shelter," said  thekiBf 
fervently,  "  for  then  I  might  gather  my  family  about  mj  bumbk 
hearthstone,  without  a  fear  of  finding  deceit  and  treacher;  ioiu 
bosom;"  and  the  unhappy  monarch  bowed  his  face  to  his  son's 
head,  and  a  hot  tear  dropped  among  his  sunny  curls. 

"  But,  papa,"^  said  the  elder  boy,  raising  his  face  anxiowly,  "if 
you  work  in  a  vineyard  like  the  men  I  saw  once,  shall  I  k  kiitg 
then  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  other  eagerly,  "  we'll  carry  gnpeiflD 
onr  heads  in  a  pretty  basket,  just  as  the  little  peasant  bojs  do, 
Monsieur  De  Gouvion  told  me  all  about  it." 

Louis  hastily  arose,  and  commanded  Adeline  to  conduct  tbe 
children  from  the  room.  He  was  no  sooner  obeyed  than,  toniiog  ab- 
ruptly to  the  queen,  and  taking  a  crumpled  paper  from  bis  pockd, 
he  demanded  if  that  was  her  hand  writing  and  seal.  She  glmid 
at  both,  and  instantly  recognised  the  note  she  had  trampled  Ib  tk 
pavilion  the  preceding  night.  The  color  fosook  her  cheeks,  bvt  she 
did  not  attempt  a  denial. 

'*  They  are  both  mine,"  she  faltered  out. 
*^  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  king,  turning  away  in  stem  soger; 
but  she  caught  his  hand,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice— 

^^  Louis,  do  not  leave  me  with  this  odious  note  unexplaised- 
though  it  makes  me  appear  guilty,  I  am  not  so— indeed  I  am  sot- 
listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,  as  if  to  my  father  confessor !" 

The  king  looked  incredulous,  but  suffered  her  to  conduct bim  tot 
seat.  She  saw  that  his  suspicions  outran  the  trutb,  and  this  embold- 
ened and  gave  her  eloquence.  She  began  with  the  time  when  sbc 
had  come  to  his  father's  court,  a  girl  and  a  stranger,  seeking  the 
protection  of  a  husband,  and  spoke  of  her  disappoiDtment  wba 
cold  indifference  met  her  in  the  place  of  affection  ;  she  passed  npid- 
ly  over  her  first  acquaintance  with  the  Marquis  de  Gouvion ;  toM 
how  he  first  ingratiated  himself  into  her  favor,  by  the  respectlu 
reverence  of  his  manner ;  how  that  reverence  mellowed  impercep^ 
bly  into  pity  for  her  loneliness,  and  then  by  insidious  degrees  verged 
into  the  forbidden  sentiments  of  love,  love  under  the  guise  of  Pl^to" 
nic  friendship  ;  then  she  had  been  led  to  answer  his  letters;  aw 
when  he  supposed  her  sufficiently  entangled,  his  falsehood,  bisra* 
lainy,  had  appeared,  and  she  had  hated  him  for  his  baseness.  Sk 
begged  the  king  to  remember  how  sincerely  she  had  met  bis  owi 
affections  as  soon  as  they  were  offered.  She  spoke  of  her  cbildreu- 
her  passionate  love  for  them — with  deep  and  touching  eloquence 
She  besought  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  she  had  constantly  avoided 
De  Gouvion,  since  the  first  few  years  of  her  residence  in  Franc^ 
Through  her  intercession  he  had  been  sent  as  minister  abroad;  v» 
when  at  court  all  the  forms  of  ceremony  had  been  constantlyoo* 
served  by  her ;  this  had  excited  his  anger,  and  he  had  ntoie  tui 
once  threatened  to  expose  her  letter ;  thus  forcing  her  to  disseDDK 
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:  dislike  as  much  as  possible.  She  finished  by  saying,  that  on 
2  jM^vious  evening  he  had  so  persecuted  her  with  solicitations 
d  tlireats,  that  weaiy  and  disgusted  she  had  sought  solitude  in  the 
rden  payilion,  whither  he  followed  her,  bold  in  the  power  her 
ters  gave  him.  The  scene  in  the  pavilion  was  related,  and  every 
>rd  ^ven  with  such  sincerity  and  genuine  truth,  that  the  king 
aid  not  but  believe.  The  letter  in  his  hand  was  a  corroboration  of 
r  narrative  ;  and  he  felt  that  her  imprudence  had  originated  in  his 
fix  early  neglect,  which  had  thrown  her  into  the  vortex  of  a  volup- 
OU8  court,  without  the  strong  defence  of  a  husband's  love.  His 
^art  ^^vas  relieved  from  suspicions  that  had  eaten  into  his  domestic 
ippiness  for  years ;  and  when  the  queen  stopped  speaking,  and  re- 
ained  with  her  supplicating  face  raised  to  his,  wet  with  tears  and 
de  Mrith  anxiety — for  in  the  eagerness  of  her  vindication  she  had 
illen  on  her  knees  before  him — ^he  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  press- 
d  a  kiss  on  her  forehead  more  full  of  afiectionate  confidence  than 
ad  ever  rested  there  before. 

What  a  moment  is  that  when  the  mind  is  relieved  of  suspicion, 
rben  confidence  springs  into  the  heart  with  its  gush  of  love,  and 
he  soul  is  tender  as  if  dissolving  into  a  new  state  of  existence. 

For  two  hours  the  royal  pair  remained  together,  he  sharing  his 
hougbts  and  cares  with  her  as  he  had  never  done  before,  and  she 
iffering  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  promised  to  win  back  the  confi- 
\ence  of  the  nation. 

'^  I  will  do  all,  yield  all,"  she  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  ^^  and 
hey  must  love  me,  they  shall."  Alas,  Marie  Antoinette  had  no  just 
knowledge  of  the  French. 

Louis  left  his  queen's  chamber,  looking  younger  and  happier  than 
be  had  done  for  years.  His  domestic  quiet  was  restored ;  the  queen 
was  willing,  nay,  eager  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  all  must  go  well. 
He  reasoned  thus  and  was  happy.  Marie  Antoinette  felt  as  if  the 
light-heartedness  of  her  childhood  had  returned  ;  the  confidence  of 
her  husband  was  hers,  and  what  had  she  to  fear  from  enemies  ?  Her 
eyes  fell  on  the  forgotten  casket  of  diamonds  and  filled  with  tears, 
not  of  regret  that  they  could  not  be  hers,  but  of  a  touched  and  swell- 
ing heart,  too  contented  in  itself  not  to  wonder  that  they  had  ^)- 
peared  so  desirable  a  few  hours  since.  Summoning  Adeline,  she 
gave  her  the  jewels,  ordering  her  to  tell  Bossanges  that  she  should 
prefer  that  the  king  should  spend  sixteen-hundred-.thousaad  francs 
for  a  ship.  Adeline  was  not  surprised  at  the  sudden  change  in  her 
mistress,  for  she  had  contrived  to  become  a  listener  to  the  late  royal 
interview.  Her  naturally  kind  heart  had  been  touched,  and  she  re- 
solved to  take  no  farther  part  in  De  Gk)uvion's  plans  ;  but  evening 
came — the  temptation  to  see  him  was  great — her  appointment  was 
met,  and  need  I  say  how  the  remainder  of  her  resolve  was  kept  ? 

Three  days  passed  away.  De  Gouvion  had  returned  to  his  hotel 
in  Paris,  not  daring  to  appear  before  the  king  after  the  intelligence 
Adeline  had  brought  him.  Amid  the  throng  which  crowded  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  he  was  sauntering  away  the  morning,  as  if 
ooly  intent  on  passing  the  time,  when  his  arm  was  touched  by  a 
slender  and  delicate  boy  wearing  the  king's  livery. 
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^<I  am  ready/'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  *<  where  is  the  letter?'^ 

De  Gouvion  hastily  placed  a  note  in  his  hand.  ^^  Pull  the  hi( 
more  over  your  forehead,  and  walk  less  timidly,"  he  said  in  a  law 
hurried  voice,  and  then  turned  away  as  if  afraid  of  being  observed. 

The  boy  gave  a  startled  look  about ;  then  pulling  the  bat  over  bis 
eyes,  harried  through  the  crowd  out  of  the  gardens  ;  and  tanuag 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honnore,  stopped  at  the  lK>tel  occopied  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  a  prelate,  at  that  time  in  disgrace  with  the 
queen.  The  royal  livery  gained  him  instant  admission ;  and  follow- 
ing a  servant  up  a  wide  flight  of  steps,  he  was  ushered,  Hnannonnced, 
into  the  presence  of  the  cardinal,  a  man  about  forty,  heavy  m  per- 
son, wkh  a  countenance  bespeaking  high  living  and  good  nalare, 
rather  than  intellectoal  superiority.  He  was  in  earnest  eenvena^ 
tion  with  a  muffled  female,  and  did  not  observe  the  TojtA  messenger 
till  he  advanced  almost  to  his  elbow,  and  with  painful  embarrassnent 
of  manner  presented  a  letter.  The  cardinal  broke  the  seal,  and  bis 
dull  features  instantly  lighted  up  as  he  turned  to  the  lady,  excltim* 
ing,  ^<  I  can  no  longer  refuse  you,  madam ;  here  is  a  request  from  ma 
gracious  queen  herself;  I  will  go  to  Bossanges  directly ;"  and  he 
jumped  up,  robbing  his  hands,  and  bustled  by  the  royal  page,  ex- 
claiming, ^My  humble  duty  to  ber  majesty,  and  tell  her  she  shsll 
be  obeyed.  Madam  Lamotbe,  you  shall  hear  from  me;"  and  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room  with  most  undignified  baste. 

The  boy  started  and  turned  pale  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  lady. 
He  cast  a  quick  penetrating  glance  at  her,  as  she  sat  motiosless  io 
the  corner  of  a  sofa ;  but  his  curiosity  was  only  gratified  by  a  pretty 
foot  peeping  from  under  the  folds  of  a  velvet  cloak,  and  a  white  hand 
gathering  the  thick  veil  more  closely  over  her  face.  She  sat  still, 
and  was  evidently  waiting  for  him  to  depart  first*  He  did  so,  aad 
met  the  Marquis  de  Gouvion  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  Hia  inquir- 
ing glance  was  answered  by  a  bow,  and  the  page  stepped  into  a 
diligence  just  starting  for  Versailles. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  same  page  was  closeted  with'  the  car- 
dinal ;  the  ivory  casket  before  mentioned,  together  with  a  pile  of 
bills  bearing  the  queen's  signature,  lay  on  a  table;  and  the  prelate 
was  reading  a  letter  which  the  boy  had  just  brought  him ; — his  (ace 
was  ftiYshed  to  a  deep  red,  and  the  paper  in  his  hand  trembled  with 
the  delight  which  was  shaking  his  nerves.  Hastily  hitermptiag 
himself,  he  took  up  the  casket ;  and  shuffling  it  into  the  boy '^  hand, 
bade  him  hasten  with  it  to  the  queen.  The  boy  thnist  it  into  his 
bosom  and  instantly  departed,  leaving  the  cardmal  to  pervse  his  let- 
ter, and  to  wonder  how  it  could  happen  that  the  queen  should,  un- 
sought, make  an  appointment  with  him,  whom  she  had  always 
hated ;  but  that  she  had  done  so  was  certain;  the  proofs  were  in  his 
hand;  and  with  boyish  delight  he  summoned  his  valet,  and  prepared 
to  give  her  the  appointed  interview. 

Meanwhile  the  page  had  entered  a  hotel  in  a  neighboring  street, 
and  hurriedly  demanded  of  an  attendant  if  the  Marquis  de  Gouvion 
was  within.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmativ^  and  without 
waiting  to  be  announced,  rushed  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  that  noble- 
man's dressing-room,  and  throwing  down  the  casket,  exclaimed, — 
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"  Here  are  the  jewels — ^now  my  oath  is  accomplished." 
'<Not  quite,"  replied  the  nobleman,  drawing  the  panting  boy  to- 
ward him ;  ^'  but  what  a  pretty  boy  she  makes,"  he  added,  laughing 
uid  removing  his  hat  from  a  mass  of  glossy  black  braids  which  it 
eoncealed. 

A  half  suppressed  smile  dimpled  the  mouth  of  the  blushing  coun- 
terfeit ;  and  nestling  closer  to  the  nobleman's  side,  she  laid  her  cheek 
on  his  arm  and  murmured,  <<  Oh  De  GouTion,  why  do  you  strive  to 
make  me  more  wicked  ? — I  shall  never  be  happy  again." 

*<  Nonsense,  nonsense,  girl,"  h&  exclaimed,  playfully  shaking  her 
head  irom  his  arm,  <^but  come,  and  let  me  see  if  my  Adeline  6an 
play  the  queen  as  bravely  as  she  does  the  page ; — in  that  room  you 
will  find  every  thing  necessary  for  the  disguise." 

<'  But,  De  Gouvion,  I  dare  not — remember,  my  hair  is  black,  and 
I  am  less  tall  than  the  queen,"  said  the  disguised  girl  pleadingly. 

^<  No  matter — ^put  on  false  hair,  dress  it  high  on  the  head,  and  the 
difference  will  never  be  observed  by  that  blind  beetle  of  a  cardinal*" 
Adeline  reluctantly  withdrew,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  returned 
completely  metamorphosed,  in  a  full  dress  of  amber  satin,  looped  up 
from  her  rounded  arms  by  strings  of  gems,  and  falling  from  her  grace- 
ful shoulders  in  capes  of  wrought  lace.  Over  her  borrowed  ringlets 
of  dark-brown  hair,  a  bird-of-paradise  feather  swept  its  magnificent 
plumage ;  and  a  superb  veil,  of  4he  finest  Brussels  lace,  fell  like 
a  mist  about  her  person.  De  GU>uvion  met  her  with  a  feeling  of 
genuine  admiration  as  she  threw  the  veil  back  from  her  face,  now 
surprisingly  lovely.  The  exquisite  fairness  of  her  complexion  har- 
monized finely  with  the  bright  ringlets  of  her  disguise ;  while  a 
soft  color,  like  that  in  the  heart  of  the  almond-flower,  broke  the 
whiteness  of  her  cheek ;  and  the  triumph  of  vanity  threw  a  lively 
sparkle  into  her  usually  melancholy  eye. 

'^  By  heavens  f — ^you  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  woman  you 
represent,  though  not  at  all  like  her,"  exclaimed  De  Gouvion,  ex- 
ultingly,  ^'  and  the  diamonds,  you  have  won  and  shall  wear  them." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  he  clasped  the  sparkling  necklace  round 
her  throat ;  then  drawing  down  her  veil  he  led  her  to  a  carriage 
waiting  in  the  street  below.  As  the  carriage  rolled  along  toward 
Versailles,  the  misguided  girl  resolutely  cast  away]  all  thoughts 
of  her  errand,  and  drawing  near  to  her  companion,  nestled  her  little 
hand  timidly  into  his,  and  indulged  in  the  delirious  happiness  which 
his  presence  created.  And  should  she  remain  with  him  thus  for  life, 
live  with  him,  ever  have  him  thus  by  her  side  ?  Her  breath  came 
gaspingly  as  she  thought  of  it.  She  could  scarcely  realize  that  it 
was  not  a  dream ;  and  yet  he  had  promised — nay,  sworn  to  make 
her  his  wife  that  very  night.  She  was  going  then  to  commit  a  crime 
of  base^  ingratitude  against  her  benefactress ;  to  dip  her  soul  still 
deeper  in  evil ;  and  yet  such  was  her  infatuation  that  she  thought 
the  sacrifice  too  small  to  purchase  the  delight  of  sitting  by  his  side ; 
there  alone,  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  nothing  but  the  pure  stars 
looking  down  upon  them.  Alas  for  the  woman  whose  soul  has  so 
lost  its  anchorage,  that  it  turns  to  an  earthly  object  as  to  an  idol ; 
and  doubly  alas,  when  she  trusts  to  find  happiness  when  virtue  and 
principle  are  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  human  passion. 
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It  was  near  midnight  when  De  Gouvion  conducted  Adeline  to  t 
private  gate  of  the  palace  gardens.  ^^  Compose  yourself — do  not 
tremble  thus,"  he  said,  pressing  her  hand  in  his  as  she  was  aboat  to 
pass  m,  "  remember  all  depends  on  your  self  possession." 

She  made  an  effort  to  gather  courage.  ^^  Where  shall  I  find  yoa 
after  this  meeting  with  the  cardinal  ?"  she  whispered.  He  mention- 
ed the  place. 

<^  And  there  you  will  perform  your  promise?"  she  added,  almost 
gasping  for  breath,  so  intense  was  her  anxiety. 

"  Have  I  not  sworn  ?" 

<<Yes,  yes,  I  am — I  will  be  satisfied;"  and  drawing  her  hand 
from  his,  she  entered  the  garden,  and  hurried  up  a  broad  walk,  call- 
ed the  Queen's  Avenue. 

It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  and  before  she  had  walked 
many  paces,  she  plainly  descemed  the  outline  of  a  man,  whom  she 
knew  must  be  the  cardinal,  leaning  against  a  tulip  tree,  the  ^t 
appointed  in  the  forged  letter;  and  punctual  to  the  appointment  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  made  with  the  queen.  Adeline  was  has- 
tening to  join  him  when  the  voice  of  Marie  Antoinette  arrested  her. 
She  crouched,  trembling,  behind  a  statue,  till  the  queen,  who  with 
her  sisters-in-law,  was  taking  her  usual  walk  before  retiring,  had 
passed  off  in  another  direction ;  then  she  started  up  and  hurried 
toward  the  tree,  against  which  thewcardinal  was  leaning.  He  also 
had  heard  the  voice  of  the  queen ;  and  as  the  forged  letter  had  said, 
that  she  would  leave  her  companions  a  moment  and  render  him  her 
thanks  for  the  purchase  of  the  diamonds,  he  supposed  it  to  be  her 
when  he  saw  a  splendidly  dressed  female  approach  with  the  usual  air 
and  gait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  wearing  her  perfume,  and  sparkling 
with  gems.  He  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  lost  in  delight,  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  disguised  Adeline;  and  received,  with  an  elated  heart, 
the  few  words  of  graceful  acknowledgement  she  whispered,  and  then 
she  darted  off  as  if  afraid  of  being  observed.  Lost  in  an  ecstasy 
of  vanity  he  remained,  kneeling  in  the  grass,  with  his  eyes  fol- 
lowing her  receding  figure,  till  the  flutter  of  her  dress  was  lost  in 
the  shrubbery;  then  he  left  the  garden,  without  one  suspicion  that 
he  had  not  been  honored  with  an  interview  by  the  queen  of  France. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  duped  cardinal,  Adeline  hastened 
to  the  house,  where  De  Gouvion  had  promised  to  meet  her.  The 
street  door  was  ajar,  and  pushing  it  open,  she  entered  a  lighted  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  There  was  a  slight  bustle  at  her  approach ; 
and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  female  drapery,  as  it  disappeared 
through  an  opposite  door.  De  Gouvion  advanced  eagerly  to  meet 
her ;  and  seizing  both  her  hands,  exclaimed, 

"  Bravely  done,  my  girl ; — but  was  he  deceived  ? — ^how  did  the 
old  fool  act  ?" 

The  panting  girl  could  only  answer ;  ^^  It  is  over  De  Gouvion, 
and  now  your  promise — why  are  you  alone — ^where  is  the  priest  ?" 

'^  Why  how  impatient  you  are?"  he  answered,  smiling,  ^^Talk 
no  more  of  it  to  night — you  are  too  much  agitated." 

As  De  Gouvion  replied,  the  girl  turned  very  pale,  and  drawing 
her  hands  from  his  clasp,  exclaimed,  ^<  Did  you  not  swear  to  make 
me  your  wife  this  night?" 
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**Even  BO,**  he  replied  carelessly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  speak  of  delay  ?" 

^^  Because  it  happens  to  suit  my  convenience." 

*'  And  it  may  suit  your  convenience  to  break  a  solemn  oath  alto-* 
gether,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"Perhaps  so,  and  what  then  my  pretty  termagant?" 

Suddenly  the  young  girl  became  calm,  a  cool  determined  exprei- 
sion  shot  into  her  eye,  and  the  little  remaining  color  vanished  from 
her  lips.  Deliberately  unclasping  the  necklace,  she  gathered  it 
tightly  in  her  hand ;  and  then  looking  the  nobleman  steadily  in  the 
face,  said,  in  the  quiet,   deep  tone  of  resolution, 

"  De  Gouvion,  redeem  your  oath  now — this  hour — or,  as  I  live, 
this  string  of  diamonds,  together  with  all  the  particulars  appertain- 
ing, shall  be  in  the  possession  of  King  Louis,  before   to-morrow's 
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Do  Grouvion  was  evidently  surprised  and  alarmed.  He  at  first  at- 
tempted to  pacify  her  with  promises  ;  but  was  only  answered  by  the 
little  hand  clenched  over  the  jewels  and  uplifted  threateningly,  and 
that  one  expression — "your  oath — your  oath."  Then  he  boldly  ac- 
kBowledged,  that  only  such  ties  as  existed  could  ever  bind  them.  No 
religious  vow  was  recognized  by  him.  He  mocked  at  her  faith  in  an 
oath,  taken  in  the  face  of  the  Most  High,  and  boldly  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  class  of  atheists,  that  like  a  poisonous  plant  has 
spread  its  roots  from  the  bosom  of  France  into  our  l^eloved  land, 
withering  and  blasting  whatever  it  entwines. 

This  blasphemy  only  served  to  strengthen  his  victim  in  her  pur-* 
pose.  She  was  turning  away  to  put  her  threat  in  execution,  when  the 
door  behind  her  was  softly  opened,  and  a  female,  the  matured  coun- 
terpart of  herself,  crossed  the  room,  laid  her  hand  on  the  retir- 
ing girl's  shoulder,  and  leaning  her  head,  whispered — "Adeline  !" 
That  voice  !  it  thrilled  through  her  heart  like  the  burst  of  a  dream- 
like melody,  bringing  in  its  tones — the  Cot  on  the  hill  side,  the  bur- 
thened  vineyard — the  fountain  by  the  rock — the  quiet  hearthstone — 
her  gray-haired  parents,  and  all  that  had  made  the  sweet  vision  of 
her  childhood.  It  seemed  as  if  a  part  of  her  innocence  had  been 
returned  to  her,  as  she  wound  her  arms  convulsively  round  the 
stranger,  and  clung  to  her  bosom  sobbing  like  a  sick  infant,  on  the 
return  of  its  mother.  Thus  she  lay  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
raising  her  wet  face,  murmured,  in  a  voice  of  touching  earnestness, 
**  Our  parents,  Louisa,  are  they  alive  ?  have  they  forgotton  me  ?" 

"  They  are  both  alive,"  replied  the  stranger,  slightly  moved. 

*'  Tell  me,  Louisa,  tell  me  truly — do  they  never  speak  of  me  ? — oh 
sister  !  sister ! !  if  I  could  once  more  sleep  in  our  little  chamber — in 
our  own  bed,  with  your  arms  about  me  ! — But  why  are  you  here  ! !" 
she  exclaimed,  wildly  springing  from  her  sister's  bosom ;  "  have  you 
too,  deserted  our  parents  in  their  old  age  ? — why  are  you  here  in 
De  Gouvion's  lodgings  ?" 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Adeline,"  said  the  person  interrogated.  "I 
am  married — I  am  the  Madam  Lamothe,  you  have  so  hated." 

*' And  what  have  you  in  common  with  himV*  replied  Adeline, 
pointing  sternly  to  De  Gouvion,  who  sat  coldly  observing  the  scene. 
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'<  PatriotUm — republicanism — the  cause  of  liberty  which  yoo  hire 
been  blindly  aiding  in  procuring  these  diamonds,  every  one  of  whick 
shall  go  to  promote  the  glorious  emancipation  of  our  country— the 
down^ll  of  a  race  of  tyrants." 

^'Alas,  my  royal  mistress,  what  has  she  done  ?"  exclaimed  Ade- 
line,  "  but  I  will  warn  her — I  will  confess — " 

"And  by  so  doing,  destroy  your  own  sister?"  said  Madam  La- 
mothe. 

Adeline  stopped — her  face  changed — her  fingers  relaxed  their  hold 
on  the  diamonds,  and  they  fell,  a  glittering  mass,  to  her  feet.  "  I  am 
every  way  bound,"  she  exclaimed  in  agony  of  feeling,  "every  wiy 
forced  to  do  wrong;"  then  placing  her  hands  against  Madam  Li- 
mothe,  she  held  her  back  at  arm's  length,  and  fixing  her  eyes  search* 
ingly,  on  her  immovable  features,  said,  "  Louisa,  as  yon  shall  hope 
for  mercy,  answer  me  truly — do  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  lored  the 
Marquis  De  Gouvion  ?" 

"As  I  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  no  !" 

"  And  this  bond,  which  you  call  republicanism,  is  the  only  tia  be- 
tween you  ?" 

"It  IS." 

"Were  you  acquainted  with  the  false  promises,  by  which  I  wis 
won  to  the  obtaining  of  these  ?"  Adeline  again  inquired,  gaming 
the  pile  of  gems  with  her  foot. 

"I  was, — and  did  the  glorious  cause,  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
require  the  spilling  of  my  own  blood,  or  even  that  of  my  parents, 
instead  of  your  weak  tears,  it  should  be  cheerfully  poured  forth." 

The  mention  of  her  parents  turned  the  channel  of  the  oppressed 
girl's  thoughts.  Her  heart,  her  cherished  hopes,  had  been  wantonly 
crushed,  and  her  spirit  yearned  toward  the  home  of  her  innocence 
as  to  a  haven  of  rest.  Her  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  With- 
out speaking,  or  even  looking  at  her  sister,  or  the  astonished  De- 
Gouvion,  she  turned  and  left  the  house,  found  her  way  to  her  apart- 
ment in  the  palace,  and  throwing  off  her  splendid  apparel,  dressed 
herself  in  a  humble  suit,  which  she  had  preserved  as  a  relic  of 
home.  When  equipped  in  her  plain  attire,  she  noiselessly  left 
the  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  much  agitated  and  bathed 
in  tears.  She  gathered  up  the  robe,  the  veil,  and  the  paradise  feath- 
er, and  cast  them,  a  brilliant  mass,  in  a  comer  of  the  room;  then  tak- 
ing a  little  bundle  of  linen  in  her  hand  she  departed. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  missed  her  favorite  attendant,  at  her  hoor 
of  disrobing  that  right ;  and  had  been  asleep  about  an  hour,  when 
a  slight  noise,  as  if  of  the  closing  of  a  door,  awoke  her.  She 
thought  she  had  been  dreaming,  that  her  protege  came  softly  to  her 
bed-side,  habited  as  a  peasant — that  she  had  wept  bitterly,  and 
covered  one  of  her  hands  with  tears  and  passionate  kisses.  The 
queen  rose  up  and  looked  about — ^the  room  was  empty — ^but  the 
hand  which  had  been  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  bed  was  wet,  as 
if  it  had  indeed  been  wept  upon.  The  next  morning  Adeline  came 
not,  as  usual,  to  the  summons  of  her  royal  mistress. 

It  was  the  third  night  after  her  departure  from  Versailles,  when 
the  returned  penitent  stood;  weary  and  faint,  at  her  father's  door- 
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stone.  All  was  dark  in  the  cottage,  for  it  was  near  midnight;  the 
stars  gathered  thickly  in  the  heavens,  and  shed  a  cold  light  on  the 
vine  which  crept  over  the  thatched  roof;  and  the  music  of  the  pas- 
sing brook  fell  soothingly  on  the  wanderer's  ear.  Thrice  she  raised 
faer  hand  to  knock  «t  the  rude  door,  but  each  time  her  courage  failed 
her.  She  had  eaten  nothing  that  day ;  and  her  heaK  thrilled  with 
a  strange  pleasure,  as  she  groped  amid  the  dark  leaves  of  the  vine 
sbe  had  plucked  fruit  from  in  childhood,  and  satisfied  her  hunger 
with  one  of  its  purple  clusters.  With  her  heart  full,  almost  to 
bursting,  she  laid  her  little  bundle  down  for  a  pillow;  and  stretching 
herself  on  the  door-stone,  slept  calmly  and  sweetly,  as  she  had 
not  done  for  years ;  dreaming  that  the  murmur  of  the  rivulet,  as  it 
gurgled  by,  was  the  hushing  of  her  mother's  voice. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  a  stir  in  the  cottage.  The  old 
peasant  had  arisen  to  his  daily  labor,  and  his  wife,  an  aged  woman, 
broken  down  with  grief  and  infirmity,  was  preparing  the  morning 
meal.  It  was  a  grievous  sight — that  old  couple  sharing  the  labors  of 
their  'deserted  home,  and  consoling  each  other  for  the  ingratitude  of 
their  children — children  who  had  forsaken  them  in  their  old  age ; 
the  one  for  ambition,  the  other  for  the  arms  of  a  stranger.  The  old 
man  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  and  there,  upon  the  rough  stepping 
stone,  lay  his  last  bom,  asleep.  The  rising  sunbeams  were  stream- 
ing over  her  in  a  sheet  of  brilliancy,  brightening  her  features  and 
drowning  the  change  years  had  made  upon  them  ;  her  dark  lashes  lay 
softly  on  her  chee^  and  a  sweet,  contented  smile,  like  that  of  her 
infancy,  was  about  her  mouth.  The  joyful  old  man  grew  suddenly 
strong,  and  lifting  her  in  his  withered  arms  bore  her  to  her  mother's 
bed.  When  the  poor  wanderer  awoke  her  hand  was  in  that  of  her . 
father;  the  tears  of  her  mother  were  raining  over  her  face,  and  her 
cheeks  were  warm  with  kisses. 

Who  will  dare  to  say  that  there  is  no  happiness  for  the  penitent 

female  ? 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

When  Marie  Antoinette  was  brought  to  her  shameful  trial,  a- 
mong  other  charges,  that  of  having  artfully  prevailed  upon  the  Cardi- 
nal De  Rohan  to  purchase  an  expensive  necklace  of  diamonds,  was 
brought  against  her.  It  was  stated,  that  she  had  paid  the  cardinal 
in  bills,  bearing  her  signature,  which  she  afterwards  pronounc- 
ed forgeries,  and  had  prevailed  on  Louis  to  banish  the  prelate  for  his 
share  in  the  transaction.  Madame  Lamothe  bent  over  from  the  gal- 
leries, and  listened  to  this  base  charge  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance ;  while  the  Marquis  De  Gouvion  sat  calmly  among  her  self- 
constituted  judges,  secure  in  his  villainy  ;  for  Adeline,  the  only  wit- 
ness of  their  guilt,  and  the  queen's  innocence,  slept  in  an  early  grave, 
by  the  side  of  her  parents. 
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ISEPHINE. 

Br   W.   H.   BURLEIGH. 

Come,  fling  thj  mantie  round  thee,  Isadoie, 
And  pat  thine  arm  in  mine,  and  we  will  go 
Out,  where  the  air  ia  purer,  and  the  songs 
Of  the  glad  hirda  shall  greet  ua  on  our  way. 
Come,  and  the  hreeze  shall  kiss  thee  loiringlj, 
Joying  once  more  to  meet  thee — and  thy  heart 
Shall  fling  aside  its  sotrow,  and  become 
Tranquil  and  happy. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  eve. 
The  son  just  lingers  on  the  glowing  verge 
Of  the  horiiotti  as  if  loth  to  leave 
The  earth  which  he  hath  made  so  beautiful 
With  his  retiring  rays.    Clouds,  edged  with  gold, 
Ckther  around  the  portals  of  the  west. 
Trancing  the  spirit  with  their  loveliness, 
While  the  soft  light  of  the  departing  sun, 
Playfully  hiding  in  their  vapory  folds, 
Tints  them  with  matchless  beauty.    Isadore  ! 
1  know  thy  love  for  such  an  eve  as  this. 
In  its  still  quiet  I  have  seen  thee  sit 
For  hours  together,  in  some  lovely  spot. 
To  gaze  upon  its  beauties — till  its  light 
Had  fitded  from  the  west,  and  the  joung  stars 
Had  come  in  gioiy,  one  by  one,  and  all 
The  heavens  were  radiant  with  those  fadeless  gemi. 
And  still  thy  foot  would  linger,  and  thine  eye 
CHie  eameatly  upon  the  starry  hosta. 
Marshalled  in  pomp,  upon  the  aaure  plain, 
Until  a  stranger  might  have  fancied  thee 
Astrologer  or  prophetess,  who  read 
The  hidden  destinies  of  men  and  things, 
In  heaven's  sidereal  pages :  but  to  those 
Who  knew  and  loved  thee,  thou  didst  only  seem, 
Just  what  thou  art,  a  dear,  romantic  girl. 

Hush !  let  thy  foot  press  lightly,  for  we  tread 
Over  the  dust  of  beauty. 

Seest  thou  not 
That  plain  white  marble,  standing  at  the  head 
Of  yonder  grave  ?  It  marks  the  spot  where  sleeps 
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One  of  the  loyeliest  flowen  that  erer  bloomed 
Upon  thifl  deaert  earth  :  alas  !  too  soon 
Flocked  by  the  Spoiler's  hand.    But  thus  it  is. 
The  beautiful,  the  fairest,  are  the  first 
To  fade  away  and  wither.    Why  that  sigh  ? 
Dost  grieve  for  earthly  loTeliness,  entombed  ? 
For  beaaty,  in  the  still  embrace  of  Death  ? 
<  For  the  pure-hearted,  passed  from  earth,  away  f 
God  calleth  early,  whom  he  loveth  best.* 
Dash  off  that  tear,  sweet  mourner,  and  sit  down, 
Here,  at  my  side,  upon  this  mossy  stone — 
— The  sleeper  underneath  will  reck  it  not^ 
And  I  will  tell  a  melancholy  tale. 
Of  her  who  moulders  in  this  sepulchre. 

Said  I  that  she  was  lovely  ?  So  she  was — 
A  slender,  delicate  girl — she  almost  seemed 
The  belle  ideal  of  an  artist's  dream. 
Her  heart  was  happy,  and  her  step — so  light, 
So  buoyant, — ^you  might  almost  deem  she  trod 
On  air,  and  never  touched  the  earth.    Her  voice 
Was  deep  and  clear  and  rich,  and  when  she  spoke 
Each  word  gushed  forth  in  music,  and  her  song 
Could  waken  feelings  in  the  human  breast, 
That  seemed  too  pure  for  earth :  for  he  who  heard, 
Scarce  needed  aid  of  fancy,  to  believe 
He  listened  to  an  angel's  melody : 
And  hazdiy  could  he  doubt  it,  if  he  saw 
The  form  of  her  who  poured  the  minstrelsy. 
She  knew  not  she  was  beautiful — at  least 
She  never  seemed  to  know  it.    If  she  did. 
It  never  made  her  haughty.    She  was  kind 
To  all  of  every  rank — ^the  rich  caressed, 
And  the  poor  blessed  her — and  where'er  she  went, 
Her  smile  was  gladness — and  the  mourning  heart 
Forgot  its  sorrow  when  her  voice  was  heard. 
That  face  !  that  lovely  face  !  its  beauty  mocks 
Description — yet  its  lineaments  are  graved 
Upon  my  memory,  vividly  distinct. 
Her  forehead— ^hich,  thou  knowest,  by  some  is  deemed 
The  index  of  the  mind—- was  high  and  white 
And  smooth  as  polished  ivory. 
Her  raven  locks  were  parted  carelessly 
Upon  it,  and  hung  down  in  glossy  curls 
Around  a  neck  of  snow — so  beautiful 
One  might  have  almost  envied  the  bland  breeze 
That  dallied  witli  them  unreproved.    Her  eye — 

"•duem  Dcm  uaaA,  nunitur  mIoIimmm." 
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It  mm  a  btsel  eye,  and  much  like  thine : 

The  same  mild,  floating  tenderness  was  there 

That  beams  from  thine  when  it  is  turned  on  me. 

And  one  could  read  in  it  her  very  soul, 

Her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her  feelings,  and  desires. 

Her  glance  had  more  of  eloquence,  and  revealed 

Far  more  of  soirf,  than  all  the  windy  words 

That  orators  e'er  used,  and  it  could  tsme 

A  prouder  spirit  than  was  ever  chained 

By  human  speech,  or  angel-eloquenoe. 

And  oh  1  her  delicate  cheek — it  almost  seemed 

Like  something  half  transparent — tinged  with  hoes 

That  mocked  the  lustre  of  the  dying  day — 

As  bright— as  glMious — and  alas !  it  proyed 

Almost  as  transient.    But  her  smile  !  *twas  that. 

Playing  around  her  curling  lip,  which  seemed 

To  draw  all  hearts  to  lore  her — bland  and  arch. 

And  eloquent  of  happiness,  it  gave 

A  fascination  to  her  every  word. — 

Her  lips  were  never  opened,  but  to  bless. — 

She  was  beloved  by  all,  for  unto  all 

Her  presence  was  a  joy — ^her  praises  flowed 

From  every  tongue — ^none,  even  among  the  fair 

Viewed  her  with  envy,  though,  among  them  all. 

None  could  presume  to  vie  in  loveliness, 

With  gentle  Isephine.    And  thus  her  youth 

Passed  tranquilly  till  she  had  entered  on 

Her  nineteenth  summer.    Then,  alas !  a  cloud 

Came  over  her  fair  brow,  and  dimmed  the  light 

Of  her  re^lendent  eye,  and  quenched  the  smile 

Of  her  dear  lip,  and  cast  a  shade  on  all 

The  beauty  of  her  cheek — ^the  rose  was  seen 

No  more  to  linger  there — ^her  step  no  more 

Was  gay  and  birdlike — and  her  heart  was  crushed. 

it  is  a  moumiUl  story.    She  had  been 
Some  time  betrothed  unto  a  noble  youth. 
One  who  had  been  her  playmate  and  her  friend 
From  early  childhood.    He  was  all  in  man 
That  soul  could  wish — at  least,  was  so  to  her  -. 
And  every  tendril  of  her  gentle  heart 
Was  twined  around  him — ^for  to  her  he  seemed 
To  form  a  portion  of  her  every  soul. 
His  smile  was  joy  to  her,  as  hers  to  all — 
And  she  was  happy — chappy  in  his  love. 
And  happy  in  the  love  she  bore  ibr  him. 
Her  love  was  pure,  deep,  deathless  and  intense ; 
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Such  t0  a  woman  gives,  when  one  is  found 

Worthy  of  her  affection.    His  was  deep 

And  deathless  too — and  in  each  other's  smiles 

They  seemed  to  live — and  life  to  thsm  was  bright, 

While  fond  anticipations  whispered  them 

Of  happier  days  to  oome.    But  righteous  Heaven 

Decreed  it  otherwise. 

A  foreign  foe 
Landed  upon  our  shores ;  war*s  crimson  flag 
Flung  out  its  folds ;  the  trumpet  and  the  drum 
Were  heard,  where  once  the  viol  and  the  lute ', 
The  plough,  forsaken,  in  its  furrow  stood ; 
For  sword  or  bayonet,  the  husbandmen 
Exchanging  implements  of  peaceful  toil. 
Rushed  to  the  field  of  conflict.     Isephine 
Wept  in  her  bitterness  of  soul,  as  he 
Her  noble  lover,  at  his  country's  call, 
Prepared  to  leave  his  pleasant  home  and  go 
To  witness  and  participate  in  blood. 
"  Yet  go,"  she  said, "  perhaps  it  is  to  die"— 
«  Tet  go,"  she  faltered, "  for  thy  country  calls." 
When  falling  on  his  neck,  she  wept  agaiir. 
**  Unman  me  not,  my  dearest  Isephine," 
He  gently  said,  and  bent  to  kiss  away 
The  pearly  drops  that  glittered  on  her  cheek ; 
"  Our  parting  will  be  brief— Soon  Freedom's  hosts 
Will  vanquish  the  invader.    He  who  rules 
The  destinies  of  nations.  He  abhors 
The  tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  wUl  guide 
Our  armies  on  to  victory,  and  then 
I  will  return  and  claim  thee  for  mine  own. 
And  we  shall  live,  for  many  happy  years. 
Beneath  the  wing  of  Peace.    Nay,  do  net  weep  : 
It  wiU  be  so  dear  Isephine."    Again 
He  kissed  her  quivering  lips,  and  tore  himself 
From  her  embrace,  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Aching  with  anguish,  sprang  upon  his  steed. 
And  spurred  away,  nor  dared  to  trust  himself 
With  one  more  look,  lest  he  should  be  unmanned. 

From  that  sad  hour,  the  gentle  Isephine 
Was  never  known  to  smile.    A  gloomy  thought, 
A  dark  foreboding  that  she  never  more 
Should  flee  her  lover,  had  possessed  her  soul. 
And  none  could  comfort  her. 

A  week— ft  month 
Passed  heavily  away,  and  then  there  came 
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A  coaner  from  the  camp.    He  bore  the  newg 

Of  a  fierce,  bloody  conflict.    Victory  long 

Seemed  doubtful,  but  at  length  declared  for  thote 

Who  fought  our  countty'a  battlea :  jet  *twaa  won 

At  a  dear  rate,  for  many  of  her  aona 

Were  lying  in  their  gore,  upon  the  field — 

And  Henry,  the  betrothed  of  laephine. 

Covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  was  found  beneath 

A  heap  of  mangled  bodiea,  with  one  hand 

Graaping  conTulsively  hia  broken  blade, 

And  the  rent  banner  he  had  proudly  borne — 

Wound  round  his  lifeless  body.    Better  far, 

— So  had  he  thought — ^to  give  his  heart's  best  blood. 

Than  yield  that  banner  to  his  country'^  foe — 

And — gladly  would  he  die,  so  he  might  have 

Iti  torn  folds  wrapped  around  him  as  a  shroud. 

Wo !  for  her  heart  who  loveth,  when  iti  stay, 

The  cherished  one  on  whom  it  fondly  leaned, 

is  stricken  to  the  dust !  Wo  !  for  its  hopes 

Are  darkened,  quenched  forever.    Man  may  gird 

Uis  strong  pride  round  him,  and  enmail  his  soul 

With  high  endurance,  when  his  hopes  are  cruahed : 

Aye,  he  may  wring  from  very  agony, 

A  balm  to  heal  his  spirit — and  amid 

The  desolation  of  a  thousand  hearts, 

Stand,  scathed,  but  withered  not— «  monument 

Of  suffering,  not  despair.    And  he  will  find 

Other,  a  thousand  things,  on  which  to  build 

Hopes  for  the  future,  and  will  thus  live  on. 

But  gentle,  trusting  woman !  wo  for  her. 

When  her  fond  hopes  are  perished !  She  doth  wind 

Each  trendril  of  her  heart,  confidin^y. 

Around  her  worshipped  idol — and  doth  fling 

Her  spirit's  priceless  gifts,  an  offering 

Upon  affection's  altar.    But  if  death, 

Or  treachery,  or  aught  doth  break  those  ties, 

And  scatter  the  pure  offering,  never  more 

Hope's  flowers  may  bloom  for  her — or  light  of  joy 

Break  through  her  spirit's  gloom.    The  desolate  heart, 

Bleeding  and  torn,  is  wedded  to  despair  ! 

Alas  for  Isephine !  she  heard  it  all— 
Heard  to  the  tragic  close — her  pallid  cheek 
Grew  paler,  on  her  ashy  lip  there  came 
A  still  more  deathly  whiteness — and  she  fell 
With  a  wild  shriek,  into  her  sister's  arms, 
A  broken-hearted  girl.    Awhile  it  seemed 
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Her  soul  had,  in  that  fearful  struggle  past. 

Alarmed,  her  sister  clasped  her  to  her  heart, 

Wept,  prayed  and  hathed  her  temples,  loosed  her  dress. 

And  shrieked  despairingly  for  aid.     When  lo  ! 

A  soldier,  faint  and  pale,  rode  swiflly  up ; 

Leaped  from  his  horse  and  open  burst  the  door, 

But  started  back  with  horror,  as  he  saw 

Anna,  the  weeping  sister,  bending  o'er 

The  Ufelees  form  of  his  own  Isephine. 

*Twas  Hekrt — living  yet— though,  in  the  fight, 

He  had  been  wounded — slightly,  as  he  said 

To  those  who  found  him,  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

And  he  had  come  to  rest  him  from  his  toils. 

That  Isephine  might  nurse  him,  till  his  strength 

Should  be  restored,  and  he  could  seek  the  camp. 

<*  Henry !"  exclaimed  the  sister,  *^  dost  thou  live  ? 

'Tis  but  a  moment  gone,  we  heard  that  thou 

Hadst  perished  on  the  field — and  Isephine — 

Poor  girl !  it  broke  her  heart — and  she  has  gone  !" 

And  then  she  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  wept,  and  cried,  "  Dear  Isephine  awake  ! 

Look  not  so  pale^  dear  sister  !  wilt  thou  not 

Speak  to  thy  Anna? Isephine  is  dead  !" 

Pale  as  a  marble  statue — motionless, — 
And  almost  breathless — he  a  moment  stood ; 
But  the  wild  shriek  of  the  despairing  girl 
Awoke  his  soul  to  consciousness.    He  sprang 
Eagerly  on,  and  with  a  countenance 
That  told  hiB  spirit*s  agony,  he  clasped 
His  dear  one  to  his  breast — and  wildly  called 
Upon  her  name — and  kissed  her  pale  cold  lips 
With  passionate  earnestness,  until  the  tears 
Streamed  down  the  soldier^s  cheek,  and  fresh  and  warm. 
Fell  on  the  pallid  forehead  of  the  girl. 
The  voice — the  kiss — the  tears  dissolved  the  spell 
That  bound  her  faculties,  and  from  her  swoon 
The  broken-hearted  girl  awoke.    "  Who  calls  ?" 
Faintly  she  whispered.    **  I'll  be  with  thee  soon — 
Henry — my  blessed  one — 'tis  almost  past — 
I  shall  rejoin  thee — ^yet  a  little  while 
And  I  shall  be  released—wait^  Henry,  wait." 

*^  Dear  Isephine,  look  up  !  Thy  Henry  lives, 
And  holds  thee  to  his  bosom— Isephine  ! 
I  am  not  dead !  awake ! — oh,  wilt  thou  not 
Look  up  and  see  thy  Henry,  Isephine  '." 
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**  I  know  tJioa  art  not  dead,  alUiougli  thj  cone 
U  bleaching  on  the  battle-field— bat  Ami 
Art  now  immortal-^I  will  join  thee  won — 
I  tee  thee,  dearest, — ^wherefore  dost  thou  wear 
A  look  so  sad  ?  oh  smile  upon  me  once  \ 
*Tis  almost  over — ^well — I  would  not  live 
When  thon  srt  gone — I  will  rejoin  thee  now." 

"  Oh  Grod  !  her  hesrt  is  crushed — her  brain  is  craied ! 
Look  up  !  dear  Jsephine — herei  leel  my  hand — 
See,  here  is  Anna-'here  am  I — mlive! — 
Look  !  my  own  Isephine — I  am  not  dead  ! 

**1  wee !  I  come  ! — I  know  thou  art  not  dead — 
Thou  art  immortal! — 1  will  come  to  thee — 
Sister — &rewell ! — earth — every  thing — ^fazcwell!— 
The  light  is  fading — I  will  join  thee,  love ! — 
Look  not  so  sad  ! — am  I  not  still  thine  own  ? 
Dark— dark— and  yet  not  fearful— this  is  death  !*' 

Her  voice  grew  inarticulate — a  slight 
Convulsive  shuddering  ran  along  her  limbs — 
A  short,  quick  grasp  for  breath — and  all  was  still— 
The  beautiful,  heart-broken  Isephine 
Had  gone  before  her  lover.    She  was  dead  ! 


fPor  thf  Portland  Magftilae.l 

THE    PRESS. 

I  HAVE  heftrd  good  men  «ay,  that  there  have  not  been,  with  the 
exception  of  the  religious,  but  few  papers  in  the  state,  or  indeed  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  last*  few  years,  from  which  one  might 
gather  any  thing  like  the  truth  unalloyed  by  the  misrepresentttioBS 
of  party  spirit. 

It  is  the  boasted  trait  of  the  present  age  that  no  new  inventios- 
no  new  combination  of  thought — ^no  new  discovery  of  any  kind  oa 
be  made  in  any  one  part  of  the  world,  that  may  not  be  immediately 
made  known  to  every  other.  This  is  true.  But  people  begin  now  to 
place  no  confidence  in  what  is  reported  in  many  of  the  political  pip^ 
of  the  day.  They  begin  to  apply  to  them  the  adage,  once  mpede^ 
aboays  nupected,  A  liar  i$  not  to  be  beUeved  even  when  he  does  t^^ 
trvih.  And  our  newspapers,  which  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  bring 
before  our  families  every  week,  a  miniature  picture  of  the  troth  th^ 
is  going  on  in  the  wide  world — which  ought  to  make  us  acquwnted 
with  the  inventions  that  have  multiplied  the  facilities  of  obtainii^ 
a  livelihood — of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind--whici 
should  tell  us  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  several  nations  oi 
the  earth, — and  of  their  comparative  advancement  in  ciTili»tioft- 
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Hrkich  should,  above  all  things,  give  us  the  most  exact  information 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  our  own  country,  that  our  youth  may  grow 
ip  to  manhood  acquainted  with  her  great  men — stimulated  by  their 
virtues  and  urged  onward  in  the  career  of  honorable  and  christian 
imbition  that  aims  to  be 

Great,  not  like  CiDsar,  stained  with  blood, 
Bat  only  great  as  they  are  good — 

nany  of  our  newspapers  that  should  do  all  this,  are  no  longer 
RTorthy  of  our  confidence  or  support.  The  great  machinery  that 
ihould  be  fitted  to  diffuse  through  the  great  moral  and  intellectual 
ijstem  of  the  wide  world  the  very  life  blood  of  healthy  existence, 
lias  been  converted  to  the  use  of  him  who  cannot  look  upon  the 
triumph  of  truth  with  complacency.  It  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
irch  destroyer  of  men. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  consequence?  Why,  that  real  merit 
m\\  hide  its  head.  No  man  who  does  not  wish  his  virtues  to  be 
tarnished  by  the  Hupy  touch  of  scandal  mongers — who  does  not  wish 
bis  wife  or  his  children  torn  from  the  hallowed  slumbers  of  the 
l^ve,  to  open  afresh  the  remembrance  of  their  irreparable  loss — ^no 
me  I  say  of  real  merit  who  does  not  wish  to  see  all  distinction  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  effaced,  will  be  found  to  guide  the  affairs  of 
he  nation. 

We  may  have  Lycurguses  and  Solons,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain 
br  their  virtue.  We  may  have  legislators,  but  notaCamillus,  whose 
isnscience  was  for  a  long  time  all  the  legislation  of  Rome — Camil- 
los,  who  supported  by  her  proud  morals,  raised  her  from  the  brink 
>f  the  grave  to  march  like  a  queen  to  the  conquest  of  the  universe. 
We  cannot  expect  to  have  the  firmness  of  a  Brutus — the  good  faith 
>faRegulus — the  moderation  of  Gincinnatus — the  calm  probity  of 
Pabricius — ^the  disinterestedness  of  Paulus  ^milius — the  patience 
>f  Fabius,  men  who  were  in  their  time  the  best  laws  of  Rome — 
nen  who  were  living  laws — laws  not  such  as  speak  but  once,  but 
ike  Cato,  ever-acting. 

But  what  must  be  done  ?  Must  the  pre^s,  the  boasted  palladium 
>f  our  liberties,  be  fettered?  Yes.  And  how?  By  law?  No. 
How  then  ?  How  then !  Does  any  one  ask  me  how  I  would 
prevent  the  laborer  in  my  employ  from  corrupting  the  morals  of  my 
children  by  his  constant  blasphemy,  obscenity,  obloquy  and  immor- 
Jity  of  every  description  ?  I  would  turn  him  out  of  my  house,  and 
equest  every  one  to  do  the  same,  and  keep  him  in  the  streets,  wal- 
owiog  in  the  mire  and  associating  with  the  beasts,  his  fittest  com« 
«nion9,  until  he  should  repent  of  his  evil  doings. 

And  thus  would  I  subject  the  press  to  a  censorship,  by  refusing 
0  admit  a  paper  or  a  book  of  any  kind  into  my  house  which 
urposely  misrepresents  facts,  giving  an  attractive  colouring  to  vice, 
Ad  making  a  laughing  stock  of  private  and  public  virtue — teaching 
ay  children  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  virtue  is  a  chimera — that 
ke  men  who  are  to  fill  the  first  offices  of  state,  are  our  worst  men 
-that  fraud  and  duplicity  and  successful  intrigue,  are  the  character^ 
rtics  of  the  man  whom  the  people  should  delight  to  honour, 
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Thii  it  then  the  eensorahip  that  every  well  wisher  oC  his  coiatiy 
should  put  on  the  press,  viz.  to  exclude  improper  pahlieaticMis  ftuNi 
hb  dwelling.  And  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  good  men  ts 
form  themselves  into  a  benevoUnt  Bodety  for  the  promotion  of  the 
purity  of  the  public  prints.  There  are  men  of  principle  enough  in 
our  country  to  do  what  they  please  with  the  press.  liet  svch  is 
every  town  swear  by  the  holy  recollections  of  Plymouth  Rock—- bj 
the  heroes'of  the  Revolution — by  the  happiness  of  twelve  millions  of 
freemen — ^by  the  blessings  of  that  liberty  which  can  exist  only  n 
the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  leading  men  of  our  repoblie— 4hit 
no  public  print  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  their  dwelling,  that  does 
not  cany  on  its  psges  a  fair  portrait  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Why  will  men  feel  so  anxious  for  the  suppression  of  intempeianee 
and  the  slave  trade — for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath — ^the  chiis- 
tianization  of  the  heathen — ^the  support  of  public  schools,  and  still 
allow  their  names  to  remain  on  the  subscription  lists  of  papers  wbicb 
do  not  even  pretend  to  speak  the  truth — ^which  make  a  business  of 
defiling  public  and  private  character— of  filling  up  their  colamns  with 
outrageous  abuse  of  the  feelings  and  confidence  of  neighbors  uA 
friends — poisoning  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  and  preparing  then 
to  run  a  race  of  ungodly  ambition  and  intrigue,  that  most  finally 
drive  away  every  patriot-passion  from  the  heart,  and  sweep  away 
the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty ! 
'  I  have  spoken  of  our  public  prints,  with  the  hope  that  a  regsri 
to  the  welfare  of  our  children  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  virtue, 
will  induce  us  to  insist  most  rigorously  on  a  reform.  It  is  a  soleflu 
fact,  that  there  are  now  within  reach  of  our  sons  and  daughtKS, 
both  books,  pamphlets  and  papers  that  are  calculated  to  produce  on 
their  minds  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  vilest  of  company.  1 
do  hope  and  entreat  that  in  the  name  of  truth  some  salutary  change 
may  be  effected.  F. 
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Wb  have  been  deliberately  reading  Mr.  Brooks'  recent  Letteis  a 
second  time,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits ;  and 
the  event  is,  that  we  are  not  disappointed  in  the  expectations  we 
have  hitherto  entertained  and  expressed — expectations  which  were 
formed,  not  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  for  we 
are  hardly  acquainted  with  him — ^not  from  any  of  his  political  acts  or 
writings,  for  of  the  first  we  know  nothing,  and  the  last  we  have 
never  read ;  but  from  the  literary  papers  that  have  fallen  vnder  oar 
observation  bearing  his  signature — ^from  the  knowledge  gained  of 
his  character  from  such  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  have  known  him 
longest  and  best — and  most  of  all  from  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
himself— has  cut  his  way  boldly  and  steadily  through  numerous  dif- 
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^^vlties  to  his  present  highly  respectable  station  in  the  world. 
'b^n  we  expressed  ourselves  prospectively  of  Mr.  Brooks'  Letters, 
'^nras  from  a  conviction  that  no  man  in  our  country  can  rise  to  any 
^vmsiderable  degree  of  superiority  over  the  mass  of  the  people,  un- 
^^^fls  it  be  from  energy  of  character  and  strength  of  intellect.  These 
'c^^iisites  have  been  called  into  action  in  order  to  make  James 
pooks  what  he  is ;  and  a  further  exertion  of  them,  we  were  cer- 
kuiA,  could  not  but  enable  him  to  impart  useful  and  correct  know- 
^cfi^re  daring  his  travels  in  Europe.  The  event  has  proved  that  we 
r^re  not  mistaken. 

St  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Brooks  writes  in  a  hurry,  and  travels 
cm    &  harry ;  but  he  contrives  to  see  more  that  is  worth  relating  in 
Lxs  haste,  and  to  relate  it  in  a  more  honest,  truth-like  and  interest- 
1^9  manner  than  any  letter-writer  that  has  been  sent  from  our  shores 
"or  many  years.     The  reader  must  not  forget  that  he  is  the  corres- 
pondent of  a  daily,  not  a  weekly  paper,  and  conseauently  that  he 
bm»s  bat  a  brief  space  for  correction,  a  disadvantage  from  which  his 
predecessors  were  free.     Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  is 
c^onstantly  on  the  wing — that  he  takes  a  long  day's  journey,  on  foot 
oi:  otherwise,  and  then  writes  an  account  of  it  while  the  events  are 
^lironging  his  brain  and  forcing  his  pen  as  with  a  steam-power. 
C3ritics  may  occasionally  detect  a  grammatical  inaccuracy  in  his 
^writings.     What  then  ?    Any  gentleman  can  put  sentences  together 
correctly,  but  few  gentlemen  can  write  such  letters  as  Brooks  gives 
^o  Uie  public ;  besides,  all  who  know  him  are  certain  that  such  in- 
fliccaracies  originate  in  haste  and  oversight,  when  they  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  mistakes  of  his  compositors.     Such  as  have  any 
doubts  on  this  subject  we  would  refer  to  the  Knickerbocker,  where 
they  will  find  some  of  his  papers,  not  only  rich  in  chaste  and  elegant 
language,  but  full  of  eloquence  and  powerful  thought,  betraying 
deep  research  and  extensive  observation.    These  are  his  finished 
productions,  written,  as  Willis  doubtless  wrote  his  weekly  letters, 
in  the  heat  and  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings,  and  revised  in  his  mo- 
ments of  composure.     These  are  enough  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  even  among  the  most  fastidious.     But  his  letters  from 
Europe  are  written  and  sent  off  in  haste,  warm  with  his  first  thoughts 
and  vigorous  with  his  fresh  feelings.     He  does  not  stop  to  revise 
and  correct  for  the  critic's  eye,  losing  the  spirit  and  truth  of  a  de- 
scription in  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  and  burying  his  meaning  in 
a  labyrinth  of  roseleaves,  while  he  seduces  our  reason  with  the  jjer- 
fume  of  blossoms ;  and  it  pleases  us  that  he  does  not.     He  writes 
for  the  people^ — ^for  the  many — ^not  for  the  fastidious  few — and  he 
writes  exactly  such  letters  as  the  people  expect  and  need.     We  do 
not  say  they  are  perfect ;  occasionally  he  may  be  mistaken  in  his 
deductions.     He  does,  in  some  instances,  carry  his  republicanism  to 
the  appearance  of  affectation ;  but  we  believe  him  to  be  honest  in 
his  enthusiastic  love  of  country — ^firm  in  his  opinion  that  our  institu- 
tions are  superior  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     We  know  him  to 
be  a  genuine  Yankee,  glorying  in  the  character,  and  sometimes  car- 
rying it  to  the  verge  of  ill-breeding ;  as  when  he  calls  the  king  of 
England  *  a  stupid  looking  chap '  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  En- 
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gUsbmen,  and  Uughi  aloud  at  the  etiquette  of  the  Hoosc  oiCom* 
ID0D8.  We  have  now  enumerated  the  greatest  and,  aa  we  thiak, 
only  faults  of  hii  letters;  yet  what  are  they,  when  pat  in  compari- 
son with  the  immense  mass  of  information  he  is  scattering  over  our 
country  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  letter  writers  hvre 
hitherto  wandered  into  the  flower-gardens  of  England — among  the 
blossoms  and  half  exotics  of  the  nation.  We  have  heard  of  the 
great  men,  the  beautiful  women,  the  poets,  the  peers  andlhe  actrcst' 
es  of  Great  Britain,  till  they  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
^  household  gods;'  but  where  is  the  man  who,  like  Brooks,  has  told 
us  of  the  people,  the  great  body  of  the  English  ?  Who  like  him 
has  studied  them  in  their  every-day  dress —in  the  common  walks  of 
life — on  the  cross-roads — on  the  way-side,  and  in  their  farm-hoases^ 
Who  like  him  has  penetrated  into  the  fairs  and  public  festivals  of 
the  country,  making  observations,  gathering  together  facts,  and  de- 
scribing the  realities,  not  the  embellishments  of  human  society? 
Brooks  does  not  pretend  to  describe  all  that  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion ;  but  he  selects  such  objects  as  seem  to  him  mdst  deserving  of 
attention,  and  gives  a  faithml  and  concise  account  of  them ;  sobm- 
times  arousing  the  reader  with  a  burst  of  eloquence,  but  more  fre- 
quently telling  his  adventures  with  that  easy,  good-natured  fellow- 
ship which  does  away  with  the  wish  for  exciting  description ;  yet  the 
reader  is  not  disappointed  if  he  looks  for  that,  when  he  reads  his 
letters  from  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  follows  him  to  the 
continent.     We  here  copy  a  description  of  Amsterdam. 

"  Think  of  reBcoing  all  the  swamps  of  the  lake  Mississippi  from  the  inreadsof 
the  waters,  and  of  makinff  it  all  as  a  garden — a  healthy  and  a  charming  ooontiT 
full  of  little  palaces,  and  pleasure  houses,  and  bridges,  and  canals,  under  which 
and  over  which,  the  boats  are  ever  sliding, — and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Holland,  save  that  nature  has  done  nothing  for  it, — mu 
every  thing, — and  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  soil — ^but  every  thing  bad  in 
climate — and  with  the  whole  train  of  aches  and  rheumatisms,  tliat  cold  and  damp 
are  ever  generating.  Why,  1  thought  tiie  English  were  the  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple on  earth  for  profiting  by  their  position,  and  turning  every  spot  of  land  to  ad- 
vantage or  to  pleasure, — but  the  Dutch  are  far  before  them — very  fkr^  rememfcer- 
iag  how  little  nature  has  done  here.  Think  of  a  city  built  as  Amaterdam  is,  ob 
enormous  piles,  in  what  was  a  deep  and  pestilential  morass,— a  splendid  city  now 
of  nearly  209,000  inhabitants,  with  canals  (forming  ninety  little  islands  connected 
by  300  bridges^  rutmiug  through  the  streets, — vessels  or  boats  in  all  of  tbem, 
loading  and  unloading  at  the  large  warehouses  going  on, — and  all  these  einab 
bordered  with  large,  Tofly,  and  healthy  trees, — ^the  masts  of  the  shipping  heie 
mingling  with  the  trees,  or  there  running  by  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sse 
then  at  quite  every  house,  often  at  every  window,  single  or  double  looking  glasses; 
or  reflectors,  so  that  a  person  in  the  room,  sitting  before  the  window,  can  see  by 
reflection  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  the  passengers,  the  trees,  the  canal  aod 
the  shipping.  Look  into  one  of  these,  and  yon  are  quite  convinced  that  anek  a 
city  is  no  city,  but  a  picture.    No  view  can  be  more  picturesque." 

Haye  you  not  a  good  idea  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam — ^the  hnsy, 
hustling  city  of  islands — conveyed  in  a  few  off-handed  words,  with- 
out an  attempt  at  effect  ? 

Now  we  will  take  up  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Rhine,  and  copy 
the  first  passage  that  presents  itself. 

"  Come,  go  with  me  another  day,  up  the  Rhine.  The  second  day  upon  the  Rhine 
was  more  interesting  than  my  first,  or  what  would  be  the  fourth  day  upon  the 
Rhine  to  the  traveller  who  followed  upon  the  river  from  Rotterdam.    The  scenery 


B  ^Rfilder.  The  castles  were  elooinier.  The  rush  of  the  water  was  mare  rapid, 
1  in  a  narrower  bed,  thronglk  narrower  defiles.  An  excellent  road  runs  all 
rt.^  tJie  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Englishman's 
Lc  a  ^was  often  seen  upon  it.  The  buffle  of  the  Prussian  postillion  would  sound 
w  ai^i&d  then,  and  echo  from  hill  to  hill.  Here  and  there  was  a  cross,  with  some 
»m&v&  kneeling  at  its  foot.    The  church  bell  would  strike  at  times.    The  drum 

tlie  soldier  was  often  rolled.  A  gay  display  of  livery  now  and  then.  Here  a 
ate^au,  tliere  the  thickly  clustering;  vineyards.  Here,  peeping  over  the  cliffs  on 
e  plains  above,  the  rich  golden  harvests  waving  in  the  breeze, — ond  there  the 
Ua  i^alhered  with  little  trees.  Now  the  Rhine  would  branch  off  into  the  broad  lake 

c^txiet  beautjr,  and  pent  up  amon^  the  mountains,  hiding  its  ingress  and  egress 
o^  <iuite  deceive  you ; — and  anon  it  would  foam  and  fret  and  chafe,  in  anger  as 

^srere,  that  it  was  passing  in  such  a  wild  defile.  Glorious  river  ! — glorious  in 
ct.  and  in  fancy  too.  Ot  all  the  things  around,  thou  art  alone  unchanged.  Cas- 
3  Ikmm  fallen.  Nations  have  thrown  their  flags  upon  thy  cliffs.  War  has  often 
ezed  thy  bosom,— but  thou  art  the  same  as  ever,  in  perpetual  youth  and  beauty, 
nd  one  does  not  marvel  why  feudal  lord  and  fiery  chief  should  seek  thy  sweet 


Is  not  this  a  graphic  picture,  dashed  off  with  a  half  dozen  strokes 
T  tbe  pencil,  and  sent  to  us  full  of  life  and  spirit,  without  a  soften- 
ng  touch  upon  the  shadows,  or  a  working  in  of  tbe  light  ? 

l^e  have  room  for  no  more  extracts  or  remarks,  as  our  article  is 
getting  beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  We  should  like  to  say  a  word 
>f  his  descriptions  of  the  variety  of  character  he  encounters ;  but 
>iir  pages  circumscribe  our  wishes  cruelly  at  times.  £d. 
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ZINZENDORFF  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


ZiNZENDORFP  AND  OTHER  PoEMS, — By  Mrs,  L.  H.  Sigoumey, — 
We  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  these  Poems,  it  seems 
■o  like  presumption  in  us  to  express  any  opinion  upon  them.  The 
order  of  things  is  reversed  in  our  world  of  letters.  Few  of  our 
great  writers  are  reviewers,  and  yet  all  are  reviewed ;  consequently 
the  smaller  must,  in  most  instances,  criticise  the  greater.  Any  per- 
son who  can  tack  sentences  together  may  set  up  for  a  critic,  on  his 
own  authority  and  recommendation ;  arming  himself  with  a  rhetori- 
cal grammar  and  a  dictionary,  he  goes  forth  to  search  the  mighty 
spirits  of  the  earth  with  his  borrowed  conceptions,  and  to  span  the 
giants  of  creation  with  his  limited  grasp  of  thought,  as  one  might 
attempt  to  fathom  the  ocean  with  a  twelve  inch  line,  or  take  the 
measurement  of  a  mountain  with  a  yard-stick.  Knowing  all  this, 
we  can  but  feel  a  diffidence  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  author 
before  us,  standing  as  she  does  by  the  very  altar  of  our  national  lit- 
erature, and  as  we  do,  hesitating  upon  the .  threshold  of  the  temple. 
But  our  situation  forces  these  things  upon  us,  and  without  further 
preface  we  will  proceed  to  the  book. 

It  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  all  short  of 
course,  and  mostly  of  that  solemn  and  exalting  cast  which  subdues 
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and  melts  the  heart ;  something  like  the  grsnd  poetry  of  the  BtUe, 
beariDg  to  the  innermost  soul  its  voice  of  commingled  grief  ud 
heavenly  love,  warming  and  purifying  all  its  touches,  but  never  is- 
flaming,  and  but  seldom  kindling  the  imagination  beyond  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  stHte. 

The  first  and  longest  poem  gives  its  title  to  the  book.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Wyoming,  and  opens  with  a  description  of  thatflKMt 
lovely  valley.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  something  in  common  wiA 
the  author  while  reading  this  noem ;  for  we  too  have  seen  the  nikj 
chasm  through  which  the  Lackawana  passes  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Snsquehannah,  and  have  looked  abroad,  where 
"  From  the  towering  hills 

That  rerel  in  the  sunheams,  or  retire 

Shrowded  in  mist,  the  gazing  traveller  drinks 

Such  deep  delight,  as  only  nature  gives, 

When  in  her  gaib  of  loveliness,  b&  mocks 

Pencil,  and  power  of  speech.*' 

How  vividly  does  her  description  bring  the  beautiful  valley  to  ov 
mind,  as  it  was  on  the  night  we  entered  it  from  the  hills  towerisg 
up  from  behind  Wilkesbarre !  The  moon  was  up  silvering  the  oppo- 
site mountains  with  uncommon  brightness,  while  a  mist  spread  over 
the  valley,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  one  broad  river  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight ;  and  the  lights  from  the  town  at  oar  feet  seemed 
twinkling  under  water.  We  were  deceived  at  the  first  glance  into 
the  supposition  that  the  sheet  of  mist  was  the  Susquehannah ;  snd 
so  much  was  our  imagination  excited  that  we  could  scarcely  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  size  of  the  river,  when  the  veil  was  removed. 
We  awoke  to  a  Sabbath  morning,  still  dewy  and  beautiful  enough 
to  deserve  the  following. — 

<<  Now  the  infant  morning  rais'd 
Her  rosy  eyelids.    But  no  soft  breeze  mov*d 
The  forest  lords  to  shake  the  dews  of  sleep 
*     From  their  green  coronals. 

The  curtaining  mist 
Hong  o*er  the  quiet  river,  and  it  seem'd 
That  nature  found  the  summer  night  so  sweet, 
That  'mid  the  stillness  of  her  deep  repose 
She  shunn'd  the  wakening  of  the  king  of  day.*' 

The  last  page  of  this  Poem  bears  a  stem  rebuke  to  those  who  fill 
the  high  places  of  religious  trust,  and  yet 

*'  Toil 
To  controvert — to  argue— to  defend. 
Camping  amidst  imaginary  foes 
And  vision'd  heresies.'* 

The  story  of  the  ^Zinzendorff'  is  that  of  a  missionary,  simple  in 
the  extreme,  but  containing  description,  language  and  sentiraenti, 
<  chaste  as  the  icicles  on  Diana's  temple,'  yet  with  the  spirit  of  true, 
loftpr  poetry  pervading  all,  like  the  rosy  sunset  playing  on  the  snows 
which  now  shroud  Wyoming. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  notice  the  different  poems  in  detail. 
Many  of  them  are  elegiac,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  Mellen's 
most  lofty  heart  songs.  The  same  spirit  is  there,  the  same  plaintive 
melody ;  but  the  expression,  the  poetry,  is  distinct  and  original. 
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fiagara '  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  unbreatbed  poetry,  which 
ist  be  felt  by  every  one  who  listens  to  the  roar  of  the  mighty  fall, 
t  to  which  few  can  give  fitting  utterance.  The  spirit  bows  to 
zh  poetry,  and  ^Hrembles  at  the  baptism." 

^The  Tomb  of  Josephine  '  and  ^Napoleon's  Epitaph  '  are  both 
11  of  the  energy  of  thought  and  the  fire  of  soul-thrilling  eloquence, 
rring  up  the  heart  as  with  a  blast  of  martial  music,  and  startling 
e  reader  into  astonishment  that  such  strength  can  exist,  and  yet 
:  ever  subservient  to  the  whisperings  of  afiections — afiections  that 
trvade  the  highest  and  boldest  efforts  of  this  author,  like  the  pat- 
ig  of  rain-drops  on  the  green  grass,  while  the  clouds  are  rent  with 
^btnings,  and  thunders  are  sounding  abroad.  '  The  Daughter  '  has 
ore  of  the  writer's  own  peculiar  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
g  poems  in  the  book. 

We  stop  to  gather  a  gem  from  ^  Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
amuel  Greene,  of  Boston.' — 

'  For  tears  are  pearls,  by  ffriev'd  affection  shed, 

Drawn  from  the  deep,  deep  sea,  with  shuddering  pain, — 

Tet  faith  may  strin|^  them  on  a  silver  thread. 
And  wear  them,  till  an  angel's  wreath  she  gain." 

And  now  we  turn  to  <  Felicia  Hemans,'  the  last  poem  of  the  book, 
rith  feelings  such  as  we  should  e^zperience  while  gathering  up  the 
lossoms  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  dead.  One  of  our  most  able 
ritics  has  spoken  of  this  poem,  and  we  use  his  words  when  we  say, 
t  is  ^^  A  poem  worthy  alike  of  the  author,  and  of  the  subject— of 
he  first  among  American  and  the  first  among  English  female  wri- 
ers.  We  look  with  wonder  upon  these  and  like  manifestations  of 
vomanly  strength  and  womanly  feeling.  A  solemn  and  vast  pro- 
ession  of  thoughts  like  substantial  things — themselves  a  darkness — 
ind  their  tread  a  dirge — they  sweep  slowly  by  us,  generation  after 
generation  as  it  were,  leaving  us  to  wonder  how  men  should  ever 
10  mistake  the  minds  of  women  as  they  do." 

In  a  review  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  Poems  the  same  critic  says,  ^^  In 
nuch  of  that,  whereon  her  popularity  may  depend  for  years  to  come, 
perhaps  forever,  her  wadike  ballads,  her  vivid  illustrations  of  histo- 
ry— she  has  had  many  to  follow  her  in  the  same  path,  and  not  a 
few  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded  with  her, — our  own  admirable 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  among  women,  and  James  W.  Miller  among  men ; 
all  creatures  of  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  worship,  touched  with 
light  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  uttering  like  voices,  if 
not  the  same,  whenever  they  happened  to  be  where  that  light  fell 
upon  their  path." 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  been  frequently  styled  the  Hemans  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  justly.  But  is  she  equal  to  that  lamented  woman  ?  We 
would  answer,  in  some  things  she  is — in  all  things  she  is  not.  The 
same  spirit  has  breathed  upon  her — the  same  mantle  overshadows 
her — ^but  the  inspirations  of  the  one  are  not  so  strong,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  other  is  more  dim  ;  except  at  times,  when,  as  in  the 
poem  last  mentioned,  her  strains  go  up  as  a  solemn  anthem,  pealing 
from  the  very  altar  at  which  a  Hemans  bowed  herself,  and  filling 
the  hearts  that  have  swelled  with  her  melody.  Ed. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

Thx  BofToH  Boor. — This  book  is  decidedly  a  credit  to  Boston.  It  is  no  pictsre- 
book  for  grown-up  children,  filled  with  plates  and  sickly  literatdre  ;  batone  itriw 
of  ^ms,  all  of  more  or  less  Talue^-^ianionds,  amethysts,  emeralds,  pearls,  aadi 
few  baser  stones^no,  we  can't  say  that— the  contents  of  the  book  are  indeed  pie- 
cious  stones,  strunff  promiscuously  together,  forming  a  beautifi:!  whole.  AflMW 
the  diamonds  are  *  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  by  John  Pierpont,  *  The  Eairle,'  by  Gm* 
▼ille  Mellen.  *  The  Blind  Mother,'  by  N.  P.  Willis, '  Nahant,'  by  the  same. « The 
Old  Soldier,*  by  H.  H.  Weld.  Finally,  we  may  as  well  throw  out  the  ametkjili 
and  emeralds — they  are  all  diamonds  or  pearls,  of  some  water  or  sixe ;  and  amw 
the  latter  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  most  graceful  little  Xhing  we  erer  resd,  br 
Mrs.  Child,  entitled  *  The  Indolent  Fairy.'  It  is  bright  and  fanciful,  with  a  nsefol 
little  moral  pervading  it,  like  the  dew-drops  buried  in  a  bed  of  blossoms,  lien 
comes  '  The  Child's  Wish  in  June,'  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  a  moot  natural,  simple  sad 
beautiful  piece  of  poetry — a  seed  pearl — making  up  in  purity  and  beaatr,  wb<(  it 
lacks  in  bulk.  *  Mother's  Love,'  by  Mrs.  Hale— we  like  tiiia  as  we  Jo  all  that 
lady's  writings.     *  The  Iceberg,'  by  1.  V.  Pray  Jun.     This  roust  be  placed  ; 


the  diamonds,  and  those  of  the  first  water  too.  We  have  seen  many  md  thiagi 
from  this  author,  but  none  that  surpasses  this.  <  The  Notarr,'  bj  H.  Congfeliov. 
How  shall  we  class  this  ?  It  is  a  fine  white  diamond,  highly  poliahed,  and  eaiit- 
ting  a  clear  lambent  flame,  rather  than  fitful  flashes  of  brilliancy.  *  Politeoesi,* 
by  George  S.  Hilliard, — *  Genius,'  by  Orville  Dewy — gems  also,  set  in  tnitk  sad 
knowledge.  *  A  Night  in  the  Woods,*  by  William  J.  Snelling. — *  Legend  of  Koitk 
End,*  by  Isaac  Mc Xellan  Jun.— and  <  Confessions  of  a  School  Master,*  by  L.  F. 
Apthorp  These  all  cut  as  well  as  shine.  *  I'll  try  My  Lack  again/  by  H.  F. 
Harrington.  This  gentleman  must  have  thou^rht  us  very  magnanimoos,  or  he 
would  never  have  given  us  the  scolding  he  did  about  our  proof  reading,  jost  at 
the  time  a  book  containing  some  of  his  efiusions  was  placed  on  ourtabie.  fiat 
we  forgive  him — we  do  inoeed.  We  like  his  poetry,  and  in  the  ji»tice  of  oar 
heart  will  throw  it  among  the  diamonds,  where  it  lies  sparkling  with  wit  and  ka* 
mor,  making  as  much  show  as  the  best  of  them.  We  have  opened  the  book  at 
random,  and  noticed  its  contents  as  they  happened  to  present  themselves.  To 
speak  of  ail  is  not  in  our  power,  yet  all  deserve  to  be  spoken  of,  and  highly  too. 
We  have  probably  passed  over  many  pages  as  good  as  those  we  hare  seiedrd 
for  notice ;  all  deserve  praise,  but  our  terms  of  commendation  are  exhaostei 
Mow  as  N.  P.  Willis,  Grenville  Mellen  and  Henry  Longfellow  are  natives  of 
Portland,  the  Bostonians  may  pass  them  over  tn  the  credit  of  oar  city  ;  and  when 
we  get  up  a  <'  Portland  Book  "  we  will  take  thiee  of  their  great  men  in  exchange. 

Our  Tboublks. — Mr.  Harrington  complains  bitterly  of  the  haroc  made  witkkis 
Tragedy,  by  our  negligent  proof-reading.  We  plead  guilty  to  all  his  charges  and 
throw  ourselves  on  his  mercy,  rendering  for  excuse,  that  we  were  extremely  ill  at 
the  issuing  of  the  number  containing  the  errors,  anif  our  publisher,  who  osoallj 
corrects  the  Magazine  when  at  home,  was  absent.  It  always  so  happena,  that  wbea 
we  ourselves  attempt  to  correct  a  proof,  it  directly  meells  with  a  reproof  fron 
some  quarter.  Now  the  truth  is,  we  would  rather  put  a  whole  page  together  thaa 
dissect  one  sentence— our  temperament  is  not  exactly  calculated  for  Uiis  part  of 
our  profession,  and  in  short,  we  are  no  proofreader.  We  seriously  regret  the  type- 
graphical  errors  complained  of,  as  we  have  been  made  to  say  many  strange  thiafi 
ourselves  by  uncorrected  errors.  Reading  over  the  last  volume  of  our  Magazine, 
we  for  the  first  time  observed,  that  in  a  notice  of  Miss  Fanny  KembW  wears 
made  to  aav,  that  a  whole  votunu  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  a  Sigoumey  woald  not 
■ell  for  a  nigher  sum  than  fifly  dollars ;  when  we  intended  to  say,  that  a  vlsli 
^oem  would  scarcely  command  a  higher  price.  The  blander  troubled  nsveiy 
much  when  we  first  observed  it  Now  as  an  atonement  to  Mr.  H.  for  the  evil  «c 
haye  done  him,  we  hereby  promise  to  print  the  Tale  he  is  writing  for  oa,  without 
the  least  shadow  of  mistake — we  pledge  our  word  for  it. 

*  Practical  PHRCiroi.oGT,*— By  Silas  Joiut,  £s^.— «  Mr.  Jones  is  now  allowed 
to  be  the  greatest  practical  Phrenologist  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world,"  say 
the  Boston  papers ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  thegentleman,  we  belieye  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  is  held  is  not  undeserved.  We  have  only  room  to  say  thai 
his  book  is  a  good  one.  Next  month  we  shall  notice  it  more  minately ;  mean- 
while we  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  loyers  of  scienea.  It  is  ror  sab  at 
Colman  dk  Chisholm's. 
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THE  PAST  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  close  of  the  year,  whose  last  knell  has  just  been  heard,  amid  the 
chills  and  gloom  of  winter,  when  all  around  reminds  us  of  our  departed, 
[riend  and  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  arouse 
us  from  our  inattention  to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  impress  on  our 
bearts  the  solemn  truth  that  life  itself  is  but  a  vapor.  Many,  it  is 
true,  when  they  look  into  the  grave  of  the  year,  may  experience  a 
rush  of  bitter  feeling,  as  they  fondly  recollect  how  many  cherished 
hopes  they  have  been  called  upon  to  bury  in  the  tomb,  during  the 
lapse  of  the  year  :  how  many  friends  have  proved  false  or  ungrate- 
ful— ^how  many  of  their  suns  have  gone  down  in  the  gloom  of  soli- 
tude, or  amidst  scenes  of  sickness  and  poverty,  or  of  sighing  and 
lorrow.  All  this  is  true,  and  such  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be 
the  complexion  of  human  life.  But  though  thousands  are  thus  edu- 
cated in  a  school  where  such  is  the  salutary  discipline,  yet  millions 
have  been  spending  the  year  in  peace  and  joy — in  health  and  abun- 
lance.  Their  journey  has  been  gladdened  with  sunshine,  and  their 
course  has  been  through  fields  of  beauty  and  beside  "the  still  waters 
9f  comfort."  It  is  useful — it  is  a  species  o[  gratitude  thus  to  look 
t>ack  and  trace  the  course  we  have  been  pursuing.  If  it  has  been 
lelightful  or  smooth  and  peaceful,  our  hearts  should  melt  in  tender- 
ness  while  we  look  to  the  fountain  of  all  our  blessings.  If  our  course 
bas  been  wearisome  through  fields  of  sterility,  or  melancholy  and 
companionless,  we  should  remember  that  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
preside  over  our  destinies,  whether  we  are  breasting  the  storm,  or 
calmly  beholding  the  rainbow  of  promise.  The  year  that  has  bidden 
as  adieu,  was  pleasant  in  its  course,  and  its  decline  gradual  and 
beautiful.  An  unusual  degree  of  softness  distinguished  its  autumn, 
-esembling  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  man,  when  the  agitation  of 
he  passions  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided ;  when  his  feelings 
[lave  become  tranquilized,  and  all  around  him  peaceful  and  serene, 
f  he  has  been  careful  to  regulate  his  gonduct,  on  life's  journey,  by 
he  principles  of  justice  and  the  commands  of  duty — if  in  his  sociiU 
ntercourse  his  passions  have  been  preserved  in  dus  subjection  to 
;he  gentle  influences  of  a  benevolent  heart,  displaying  itself  in  acts 
»f  mercy  like  the  good  Samaritan. 

"  Sore  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  i«  peace.    How  calm  hia  eziti 

13 
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Nigrht  dews  fall  not  more  ffentlj  on  the  froond, 
Nor  weary,  worn-oat  win£  expire  lo  son.'* 

The  new  year  to  which  we  have  just  been  introduced  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  perfect  stranger,  though  we  have  long  been  intimate  witl 
the  famuy  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  course  have  some  generd  te- 
quaintance  with  certain  features  of  its  character,  leading  us  to  anti- 
cipate its  promises  and  its  failure  to  perform  them  in  manj  instaa- 
ces, — its  smiles  and  its  tears — its  flatteries  and  its  frowns — ^its  gaie- 
ties and  hopes — its  gradual  decline — decay  and  dissolution :— but 
we  have  abundant  reason  too  for  indulging  the  belief  that  we  maj 
enjoy  thousands  and  thousands  of  blessings,  if  we  are  disposed  to 
cherish  proper  feelings — to  be  kind  and  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
ever  on  our  guard  to  avoid  unnecessarily  wounding  the  feelings  of 
others ;  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  favors  we  receive,  and  render 
a  suitable  return.  How  easily  all  this  may  be  done !  How  often  ii 
it  grossly  neglected !  He  who  consults  his  oion  ease  and  comibft 
'  cannot  in  any  manner  attain  the  desired  result  so  readily  and  certain- 
ly, as  by  habitually  consulting  the  ease  and  comfort  of  others,  with 
whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  associating :  and  this  is  true  politeness 
also.  A  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  those  around  him, 
and  laboring  under  the  darkening  influence  of  disturbed  or  morose 
feelings  <<  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  it  is  all  bar- 
ren :" — to  him  it  will  appear  so ;  and  the  efiect  would  be  the  same 
if  his  journey  lay  amidst  the  most  delightful  scenes  of  rural  beauty. 
The  seasons  of  the  year  all  give  their  annual  les9<ms  for  instruction : 
It  is  our  wisdom  toreguard  them  carefully.  Spring  summons  ns  all  to 
cheerful  activity,  with  assurances  that  our  laoor  will  not  be  in  vain. 
Sumnc^r  performs  what  Spring  had  promised,  and  shews  us  the  advan- 
tage of  listening  to  early  instruction  and  wisely  improving  it.  Ten 
thousand  songsters  are  filling  the  branches  with  their  animating 
strains  of  music  and  gratitude,  and  teaching  us  to  enjoy,  as  they  do, 
the  countless  blessings  and  bounties  of  nature  ;  their  music  is  never- 
failing — ^nor  do  we  see  it  ending  in  discords.  Let  us  all,  as  we  jour- 
ney onward  together  through  the  year,  learn  to  tune  our  hearts  as 
they  do  their  voices^  and  pass  the  fleeting  period  in  harmony,  and  in 
that  cheerfulness  which  the  excellent  Addison  has  honored  with  the 
name  of  a  continual  expression  of  gratitude  to  Heaven.  In  Grermany 
the  study  and  practice  of  music  are  general  among  the  people.  Be- 
sides other  advantages  resulting  from  making  music  a  part  of  com- 
mon education,  it  is  not  romantic  or  Utopian  to  observe  that  it 
teaches  how  easily  music — pure  and  surpassing  music — majbe  made 
on  the  same  instrument,  which  under  an  ignorant  or  purposed  tonch 
will  send  forth  discords  in  prodigious  varieties.  He  who  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  instrument,  though  not  a  master  of  it,  well 
knows  how  to  avoid  those  combinations  of  sound  which  are  painfol 
to  the  ear,  and  often  tend  to  disturb  feelings  and  passions.  What 
tones  are  sweeter  than  those  produced  by  the  gentle  breeze  of  hea- 
ven in  passing  over  the  strings  of  the  ^olian  Harp  ?  The  reason  is, 
those  strings  are  so  attuned  as  that  their  vibrations  will  not  respond 
except  in  notes  of  harmony  :  but  only  disorder  the  strings,  by  in- 
creasing the  tension  of  some  and  decreasing  that  of  others,  and  the 
sweetest  zephyr  will  produce  nothing  but  the  vilest  discords,  re- 
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dialing  angry  passions.  Let  us  then,  in  our  joumej  through  the 
aor  on  which  we  have  entered,  acquire  as  much  as  possible  a 
o^vnrledge  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  social  and  domestic  tnoral 
9ic  Let  us  learn  to  measure  our  time  with  care,  to  cultivate  our 
Ic^Sy  tbat  they  may  lose  all  harshness ;  let  each  attend  to  his  awn 
rty  and  strive  to  excel  in  that.  Let  us  consider  our  feelingsj  pass- 
9s  and  dispositiansj  as  the  strings  of  the  Hcwp ;  and  the  ormnary 
enis  of  Hfe  as  the  breezes  which  give  vibration  to  the  strings :  if 
ese  strings— our  feelings,  passions  and  dispositions — are  in  proper 
ne — under  due  regulation,  and  preserving  a  Just  relation,  each  to 
1  tbe  others,  we  have  then  all  the  elements  of  moral  music,  domes- 
c  and  social,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  by  due  regard  to  all  the  princi- 
les  flknd  arrangement  above  mentioned,  we  shall  soon  be  good  scho- 
ITS,  giving  and  receiving  all  that  pleasure  which  harmony  can  afford ; 
ad  as  the  sober  autumn  advances,  our  tastes  for  this  kind  of  music 
fill  be  more  and  more  ripened  towards  perfection;  and  when  the 
old  decemherly  evenings  shall  arrive,  we  can  listen  to  the  angry 
itisic  of  the  elements  abroad — full  of  discordant  strains,  sweeping 
ly  our  peaceful  homes,  while  within  them  all  may  be  the  music  of 
he  heart,  in  its  gentlest  movements. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  we  ourselves  manufacture  seven 
eighths  of  what  we  are  disposed  to  term  our  misfortunes  in  this 
world.  Want  of  precaution  mars  our  arrangements :  want  of  prudence 
exposes  us  to  dangers  which  we  might  easily  have  avoided — want 
of  patience  oAen  hurries  us  into  difficulties,  and  dis(j^ualifies  us  to 
bear  them  with  calmness  or  decency.  Indulgence  in  follies  and 
fashions  oAen  plants  the  seeds  of  wasting  disease.  Intemperance  in 
our  passions  always  is  followed  by  unwelcome  sensations,  and  some- 
times with  a  sense  of  shame.  Stimulants  are  succeeded  by  debility, 
and  when  they  are  used  to  excess,  we  know  and  daily  witness  the 
dreadful  results — if  death  is  not  one  of  them^-either  the  death  of  the 
offender,  or  of  some  other  destroyed  by  his  hand  in  the  tempest  of 
infuriated  passions — we  are  too  often  compelled  to  mourn  over  the 
desolation  they  occasion — presenting  in  one  view, 
"  Hate— grief— despair— the  fiimily  of  pain." 

A.  B. 
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Ceasing  to  be  loved,  we  cease  to  love.  Seasons  may  roll  away, 
all  other  feelings  ebb  and  flow.  Ambition  may  change  into  apathy — 
generosity  may  sour  into  avarice ;  we  may  forget  the  enmities  of 
years — we  may  make  friends  of  foes.  But  the  love  we  have  lost  is 
never  renewed.  On  that  dread  vacuum  of  the  breast  the  temple  and 
the  garden  rise  no  more : — that  feeling,  be  it  hatred,  be  it  scorn,  be 
it  indifference,  which  replaces  love,  endures  to  the  last.  And,  alter- 
ed for  ever  to  the  one,  now  many  of  us  are  altered  for  ever  to  the 
world?  neither  so  cheerful,  nor  so  kind,  nor  so  active  in  good,  nor 
so  incredulous  of  evil  as  we  were  before !  The  deluge  of  passions 
has  rolled  back — the  earth  is  green  again.  But  we  are  in  a  new 
world.    And  the  new  world  is  but  the  sepulchre  of  the  old. 
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CUPID, 

0»  lorely  nffht  in  Haj, 
When  pearly  moonbeams  lajf 

In  flower-bedt  sleeping. 
And  gUViing  dew-drops  fell 
Down  to  the  green-wood  dell, 
Blue  violets  steeping, 
A  reii  of  pure  and  silvexy  mist 
Lay  soft  on  forest-tree  and  plain^ 
And  qttiY*ring  o*er  still  waters  kiss'd 
Their  sluggish  wayes  to  life  again^ 

The  slender  brooklet  sped 

0*er  cieises  in  its  bed 
With  mellow  chiming^ 

And  lulling  bree»s  snn|^ 

The  glancing  leaves  among- 
Like  spirits  rhyming ; 
And  In  the  still  blue  sky  there  eame 
Stars  show*ring  down  their  mellow  light. 
Like  bursting  gems,  or  buds  of  flame 
Set  burning  in  the  brow  of  night. 

That  eve  a  smiling  elf 

Stole  out  to  rest  himself; 
Where  vines,  enwreathing, 

Form'd  green  and  dewy  bowers 

He  heap*d  a  conch  of  flowers 
With  odors  breathing. 
Tonng  Cupid  piled  his  bed  full  high  ; 
His  cherry  lips  were  bright  with  glee ; 
A  dimpled  cheek,  a  sapphire  eye, 
And  ft  mellow  laugh,  the  rogue !  had  he. 

His  graceful  bow  unstmng^ 

Beside  the  boy  was  flung 
With  careless  seeming  > 

And  darts  were  scatter'd  round 

Upon  the  dewy  ground 
Like  jeweb  gleaming. 
Love  vweetly  slept— his  weaxy  wiof 
Was  folded  o'er  his  dreamy  head. 
Like  rainbow  firagmeots  scattering' 
Their  VrightatM  en  his  scented  bed. 
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Ab4  like  a  ■axmy  ray 

Hia  empty  (|uiver  lay ; 
Around  It  clinginj^ 

Were  tiny  ailrer  bella 

Hid  under  rosy  shells ; 
With  magic  ringing, 
As  Copid  slept,  each  slender  tongue 
Breathed  out  a  sweet  and  mellow  sound. 
As  if  ten  thousand  fairies  sung 
Amid  the  rustling  rines  around. 

For  more  than  half  the  niffht 

Young  Love— the  thievish  wight- 
Lay  sweetly  dreaming, 

When  one  with  silent  tiead 

Stole  softly  to  his  bed. 
The  moonlight  streaming 
Upon  old  Mammon's  cloudy  eye, 
His  stony  lip  and  brow  of  care 
Made  the  beholder  wonder  why 
He  should  have  sought  a  shelter  there. 

Tuneless  became  each  bell, 

Whose  low  and  wailing  knell 
Was  faintly  dying ; 

Each  flow'ret  closed  its  cup. 

Folding  its  odors  up 
And  sweets  denying. 
Toung  Love  spread  out  his  wings  to  rise. 
And  left  his  rosy  cheek  all  bare  ; 
With  dimpled  hands  he  rubb'd  his  eyes, 
And  shook  the  buds  from  off  his  hair. 

■  The  youngster  idly  lay 

Spuming  the  flowers  away 
With  drowsy  feeling; 

A  leg  and  foot  of  snow. 

With  warm  blood  melting  through, 
The  while  revealing ; 
When  Mammon  with  a  crafty  joy 
Drew  forth  a  chain  of  massy  gold, 
And  rudely  bound  the  struggling  boy 
Most  firmly  in  its  glit*ring  fold. 

There  panting  on  the  ground. 
With  golden  fetters  bound, 
Poor  Love  lay  crying 
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With  tear-drops  in  hm  eye, 
His  wing!  all  droopiogljr 
Aroand  him  Ijing. 
Copid  was  slander*d  much  of  70K, 
But  ha  u  less  a  fool  than  knave ; 
In  truth  it  was  not  long  before 
A  proof  of  this  the  rascal  gare. 

• 

Love  woald  not  feel  despair, 
,  E*en  under  Mammon's  ears ; 

So  quick  leselving 
He  wept  opon  his  chain. 
Like  ice  in  pleasant  rain, 
The  gold  dissolving 
Fell  sparkling  brightly  o'er  his  bed ; 
Then  up  the  laughing  Cupid  sproBg^ 
Out  from  the  blooming  arbor  fled 
And  shook  hit  wings  and  gaily  1 


Think  ye  to  fetter  Love  with  gold  f 
Ah  no,  no,  no  ! 
With  brow  of  care  and  features  old  ? 
With  pulseless  veins  and  bosom  cold  f 
Ah  no,  no,  ne ! 

Enchain  the  star 

That  gleams  afar, 
Withhold  the  breezes  from  the  tiee ; 

Forbid  the  heart 

To  act  its  party 
Then  hope  with  gold  to  fetter  me. 

Could  Love  a  humble  eapttve  be  ? 

Ah  no,  no,  no  ! 
The  heart  is  Cupid's  monarchy ; 
No  gold  is  in  his  treasury. 

AU  no,  no,  no ! 

Ambition  bold. 

Pride  stern  and  cold, 
Are  subjects.  Mammon,  for  thy  chain  -, 

But  love  is  free 

As  thought  can  be, 
And  flings  thy  shackles  back  again.  £s. 
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EztracU  from  an  nnpnblUlned  Address  iMfore 

THE  PORTLAND  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

BY  JAMBS   FURBISH.  *" 

•  ***••• 

The  analogy  between  the  arts  of  music  and  oratory  is  very  close 
and  complete.  The  various  inflections  of  the  voice  to  which  a  fine 
speaker  nas  recourse  during  the  utterance  of  an  harangue,  are  justly 
considered  musical  notes  and  intervals.  The  good  reader  and  spea- 
ker rises  through  semitones  and  seconds,  thirds,  fifths  and  eighths 
and  practices  all  the  transitions  appropriate  to  the  various  emotions 
of  the  soul,  showing  that  the  speaking  voice  differs  from  the  musical, 
only  in  being  less  concrete  or  flowing  as  it  passes  over  the  scale. 
To  what  shall  we  attribute  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  some  speakers,  who  frequently  produce  more  effect 
tvithout  sense  than  a  dull  one  can  with  it,  if  not  to  the  various  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  intensity  of  tone,  the  rising 
ind  falling  inflections,  the  swell,  the  diminish,  the  slide,  the  passing 
from  key  to  key,  the  soul-kindling  emphasis  and  other  particulars  of 
the  musical  art  ? 

Those  speakers  who  have  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon  us 
bave  always  exhibited  in  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  their  speech- 
es, a  kind  of  oratorical  music  analogous  to  those  touching  recitatives 
^hich  are  made  to  introduce  a  chorus  of  an  oratorio.  The  effect  of 
the  most  impassioned  strains  of  eloquence  will  be  found,  me  thinks, 
ipon  analysis,  to  have  been  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  tone 
ind  inflection  of  voice  adapted  to  play  upon  our  susceptibilities  to 
the  emotions  of  music. 

As  soon  as  the  orator,  whose  ear  has  been  properly  disciplined, 
begins  to  warm  with  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  you  will  find  that 
lis  mode  of  delivery  begins  to  slide  gradually  into  the  musical 
scale — his  intonations  are  changed — he  becomes  rhythmical  and 
emphatic — ^passing  as  if  guided  by  the  genius  of  song  within  him, 
nto  those  magic  inflections  of  the  voice  which,  by  operating  upon 
lis  own  mind,  fill  his  eye  and  soul  with  a  fire  that  flashes,  as  if  by 
mimal  magnetism,  the  seme  conviction  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
hat  he  feels  within  himself.  By  reason  of  well  timed  phrases  and 
udicious  tones,  he  brings  every  instrument  around  him  up  to  the 
concert  pitch — every  nerve  in.  his  audience  is  stretched  in  unison 
rith  his  own — every  note  he  strikes  finds  a  correspondent  echo, 
nd  every  sentiment  he  breathes  forth  sweeps  across  the  chords  of 
he  human  heart  with  as  much  certainty  of  awakening  a  tribute  of 
larmonious  response  as  the  zephyr  that  breathes  on  iEolia's  lyre. 

The  importance  of  connecting  music  with  oratory  has  been  ac- 
iiowledged  by  the  most  celebrated  writers  upon  elocution.  Quinc- 
ilian,  no  mean  authority,  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  sub« 
set,  and  advises  young  men  to  study  music  as  an  important  auxiliar* 
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ry  in  the  care  and  mtnagement  of  the  voice.  And  t  minted  Frevl 
writer  says,  I  wish  young  speakers  would  pay  more  attestioA  ts 
forming  their  voice  and  improving  their  ear,  for  which  poipoie  tk 
knowledge  and  practice  of  vocal  music  would  be  itrj  mefiilto 
them. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  can  speak — ^he  should  be  sble  to  speik 
well,  gracefully,  powerfully.  Nothing  more  affects  a  person's  recep- 
tion and  influence  in  society  than  his  manner  of  address.  Then  is 
an  irresistible  charm  in  the  elegant  speech  of  a  well  edoctted  per- 
son— a  kind  of  oratorical  melody  which  delights  the  etr,  while  it 
leads  the  understanding  a  willing  captive.  We  are  charmed  with 
the  various  turns  of  the  voice — the  interchanging  cadence  andent- 
phasis  which  the  countless  shades  of  thought  require.  There  seeoi 
to  be  something  divine  in  one  who  can  pour  out  the  same  mnswt 
of  soul  through  any  word  or  sentence  that  the  writer  intended  to 
indicate  by  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  good  reidiag 
and  speaking,  we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  hare 
had  the  advantages  of  education,  are  pitiably,  shamefulij  deficicat 
in  the  graces  of  elocution.  And  this  deficiency  is  to  be  attrihoted 
to  a  want  of  discipline  of  the  voice  in  the  progress  of  edaeatioa. 
*'  Visit  a  music  school,  says  one,  observe  there  the  orderlj  tasks, 
4he  masterly  discipline,  the  unwearied  superintendence,  and  the 
incessant  toil  to  produce  accomplishment  of  voice;  and  aflerwvdi 
do  not  be  surprised  that  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  bar  and  theehiii 
4>f  medical  professorship  are  filled  with  such  abominable  drawlei^ 
mouthers,  mumblers,  clutterers,  squeakers,  chanters,  and  mongm 
in  monotony."  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  first  step  in  ic- 
quiring  an  agreeable  style  of  reading,  should  be  a  coarse  of  drill- 
lessons  in  acquiring  a  smoothness,  fullness,  compass,  varietj,  Hen- 
bility  and  commsnd  of  the  voice — in  disciplining  the  ear  for  a  nice 
discrimination  of  sounds,  that  the  voice  may  pass  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  notes,  and  be  capable  of  striking  any  intermediate 
ones  between  the  two  extremes.  In  short,  let  a  pupil  go  no  further 
in  his  music  lessons,  than  to  be  able  to  sing  the  scale  as  taught  ia 
the  first  lessons  to  the  members  of  this  academy,  and  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible that  he  shall  come  out  of  his  school  a  much  better  reader 
for  it.  But  suppose  the  pupil  to  make  such  progress  under  his  mu- 
sic master  as  to  be  able  to  read  music,  and  he  will  be  able  aHert 
few  lessons  in  elocution  to  read  a  page  of  poetry  or  prose  with  a  life 
and  vigor  which,  without  such  a  course  of  discipline,  he  could  pot 
perhaps  have  obtained.  He  will  have  laid  a  foundation  for  lisiaf 
as  far  above  common  readers  as  Paganini  is  above  a  common  ale- 
Jiouse  fiddler. 

One  of  the  greatest  diflicuUies  which  teachers  of  elocntionhart 
to  contend  with,  is  the  unwiUiugness  of  their  pupils  to  depart  firoa 
the  dull  monotony  and  stiff  manner  acquired  in  early  life.  When 
they  are  required  to  imitate  them  in  some  excursions  of  the  voice 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  notion  of  compass  and  variety,  they  will 
shrink  from  the  attempt  as  if  it  were  something  immoral.  Th^ 
are  startled  at  the  sound  of  their  own  voice,  like  some  ladies  aad 
gentlemen  not  used  to  company,  when  they  happen  to  catch  then- 
selves  speaking  alone  in  a  party. 
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Kow  those  children  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit 
f>f  singing  in  a  great  variety  of  tones,  and  who  have  hnmored  their 
voice  to  the  various  inflections  required  in  vocal  music,  will  find  no 
difficulty  nor  embarrassment  in  following  the  exampJes  of  the  teacher 
of  elocution,  and  will  naturally  fall  into  a  graceful  and  melodious 
enunciation  of  a  page  of  poetry  or  of  prose.  How  easy  it  is  for  every 
one  who  has  an  ear  for  music  to  immediately  decide,  upon  hearing 
a  minister  read  a  hymn,  whether  he  is  ignorant  of  the  musical  rela- 
tioos  of  sounds  ?  Some  will  read  with  such  peculiar  power  as  to 
fill  their  hearers  with  the  same  fervor  that  inspiied  the  poet  when 
he  wrote,  but  the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  pulpit  has 
hitherto  lost  half  of  its  power,  through  the  deficiency  of  the  preacbi- 
er  in  onutortcal  music. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  is  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  associating  the  sistet 
arts  of  music  and  elocution,  that  has  led  the  most  enlightened  people 
of  the  continent  to  rank  the  former  among  the  most  important 
branches  of  education.  Throughout  Switzerland  and  a  greater  part 
of  Germany,  vocal  music  comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention  with 
other  studies ;  and,  by  a  report  upon  the  course  of  instruction  in 
Prussia,  I  perceive  that  no  teacher  is  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
common  school,  who  is  incapable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  vocal  music  ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  regarding  it 
as  a  branch  of  regular  school  education  are,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
meliorate  the  voice,  preserve  the  health  and  improve  the  heart 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  youth  of  our  city  if  teachers 
Ihoaid  be  found  among  us  with  ability  to  teach  music  and  elocution, 
or  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  as  lister  and  associate  arts  ;  first 
training  the  voice  to  correct  musical  tones,  compass  and  variety,  and 
then  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  showing 
the  analogy  between  the  two.  But  would  such  teachers  find  en« 
coaragement  ?  Would  not  the  dancing  master  beat  them  out  and 
out  ?  Would  not  those  teachers  who  should  open  a  school  for  culti- 
vatine:  that  power,  the  faculty  of  speech,  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished above  all  other  creatures,  and  which  of  itself  is  a  sufficient 
definition  of  man,  grow  lean  and  die  in  their  office  for  want  of  bread, 
n^hile  a  teacher  of  the  most  expeditious  and  fashionable  way  of 
wearing  out  shoe-leather  would  fatten  and  thrive  over  his  fiddle  ! 
I  would  by  no  means  discourage  any  innocent  physical  accomplish- 
ment, though  I  would  first  plead  for  the  weightier  matters,  and  then 
for  the  tithe  of  anise,  mint  and  cummin. 

But  I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  respecting  the  practice  of 
music  on  the  health. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  is  a  strenuous  iidvocate  f6r  vocal 
music,  and  who  has  been  instrumental  of  establishing  a  juvenile 
musical  academy  in  Boston,  was  one  day  conversing  with  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  Europe  upon  the  unhappy  influence  of  study 
wpon  the  health  of  our  literary  men,  when  the  professor  said,  what 
•re  the  amusements  of  your  literary  men  ?  The  answer  was,  none. 
No  wonder  then,  said  the  professor,  that  your  students  are  sick  and 
^ie  of  study.  I  make  it  a  rule,  says  he,  to  spend  a  stated  portioo  o{ 
14 
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the  day  in  recreationt,  of  which  instrumental  and  vocal  music  aic  u 
essential  part ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  live  without  thi 
relief  they  give  to  my  mind  and  the  support  they  afford  to  my  healtk 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  singing  affords  an  important  exercise 
to  the  lungS|  and  that  they  may  be  strengthened  and  expanded  bj 
'  this  means,  as  other  parts  of  the  body  are  by  their  appropriate  ex- 
ercise. Vocal  exercise  seems  more  necessary  to  females  of  the  pie- 
sent  age  than  ever,  especially  in  cities  where  they  are  deprived  of 
those  employments  which  in  the  country  contribute  so  poweifvUy 
to  the  healthy  development  of  the  chest  and  lungs. 

With  us  they  are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age  and  contiaocd 
bending  over  their  desks  several  hours  a  day  for  years,  with  little  or 
no  vigorous  exercise  at  home.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  ire 
every  day  undermining  their  health  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  pie- 
mature  death  or  a  painful  and  decrepid  old  age.  It  is  not  noe«e- 
mon,  I  believe — and  I  shall  be  excused  for  incidentally  alluding  to 
an  important  subject — for  young  females  to  attend  school  durinis  the 
hotest  summer  months,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  eompressei 
chesty  and  with  the  whole  person  under  such  painful  restraint  that, 
if  a  teacher  should  inflict  similar  torture  upon  boys  as  a  ponishraent 
for  misdemeanor,  he  would  be  regarded  by  their  parents,  and  justly 
too,  as  an  unmerciful  disciplinarian ;  and  would,  perhaps,  run  the 
risk  of  being  called  to  account  for  his  cruelty  in  a  coBtt  of  justice. 
It  is  a  fact,  says  Dr.  Mussey,  that  greater  numbers  annually  die 
among  the  female  sex  in  consequence  of  the  practice  above  alluded 
to,  than  sre  destroyed  among  the  other  sex  by  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  same  time.  Astounding  fact !  Yet  we  hear  of  no 
societies  formed  for  the  suppression  of  this  species  of  intempersBce, 
this  imprisonment  for  life.  The  only  hope  that  parents,  at  present, 
can  lay  hold  of  is,  that,  by  exercising  their  lungs  by  singing  and 
other  means,  their  daughters  will  acquire  such  strength,  before  the 
age  when  the  law  requires  them  to  be  put  in  close  confinement,  ss 
will  better  enable  them  to  endure  its  horrors. 

Boys  are  infinitely  better  off  than  girts  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  lungs  and  chests.  Their  noisy  snd  varied  plays  in  the 
open  air — their  running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  liAing  and 
various  other  physical  movements,  which  every  parent  and  teacher 
should  encourage  as  much  as  possible,  will  secure  to  them,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  a  full  chest  and  vigorous  and  healthy  lungs. 
But  in  respect  to  girls,  whose  physical  education,  says  Spurtzheim,  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  other 
sex,  some  means  of  securing  a  regular  and  daily  exercise  of  the 
lungs,  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and  none  appear  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  object  than  systematic  exercises  in  vocal  music.  I  re- 
collect to  have  heard  Dr.  Warren,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion, contend  strongly  for  dancing  as  the  best  exercise  for  females, 
next  to  walking  in  the  open  air.  This  he  did  as  leading  not  only 
to  an  exercise  of  the  limbs  and  to  a  gentle  agitation  of  the  whote 
body,  but  as  occasioning  a  hurried  respiration  and  a  more  powerful 
inflation  of  the  lungs.    But  as  many  bf^Te  objections  to  this  kind  of 
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^ercise,  and  cert&inlj  there  is  good  ground  for  objectioB,  unless  it 
»e  practised  at  a  seasonable  time  and  place,  the  regular  habit  of 
inging  and  walking  in  the  open  air,  will  accomplish,  in  a  good 
neasure,  the  object  of  strengthening  the  lungs,  improving  the  health 
Ad  animating  the  spirits. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  singing  by  young  ladies 
vbom  the  customs  of  society  debar  from  many  other  kinds  of  heal« 
hy  exercise,  should  be  cultivated,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
rat  with  express  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  health.  He  is 
)articularly  urgent  that  vocal  music  should  never  be  neglected  in 
he  education  of  girls;  and  states  that,  besides  its  salutary  operation 
0  soothing  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  it  has  a  still  more  direct  and 
mportant  effect.  I  here  introduce  a  fact,  says  the  Doctor,  which 
las  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession,  and  that  is,  the  exercise 
>f  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes  very  much  to  de- 
end  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes 
»po8e  them ;  the  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumptions, 
lor  have  I  ever  known  of  more  than  one  instance  of  the  spitting  of 
>lood  amongst  them.  This,  I  believe,  says  he,  is  in  a  great  measure 
occasioned  by  the  strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising 
them  frequently  in  vocal  music,  whieh  constitutes  an  essential  branch 
>f  their  education. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  several  instances  have  been  known  of  persons 
rtrongly  disposed  to  consumption  being  restored  to  health  oy  the 
ixercise'of  the  lungs  in  singing.  In  the  infant  schools,  says  another 
fcuthority,  where  almost  every  thing  is  taught  by  the  aid  of  song, 
ibis  exercise  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial  to  health.  Many 
Instancifs  have  occurred  of  weakly  children  of  two  or  three  years  of 
ige  who  could  hardly  support  themselves,  having  become  robust 
wd  healthy  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  lungs.  These  results 
vce  perfectly  philosophical ;  for  singing  tends  to  expand  the  chest 
md  thus  increase  the  activity  and  powers  of  the  vital  organs. 

Now  when  such  men  as  Warren  and  Rush,  of  such  extensive  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  of  the  causes  of  health 
ind  disease,  urgently  and  publicly  set  forth  the  importance  of  vocal 
nusic  in  its  bearing  upon  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the 
longs,  I  should  think  that  every  parent  would  be  as  anxious  to  profit 
ly  their  advice  as  to  follow  the  prescription  of  their  family  physician. 
[  venture  to  say  that  the  physicians  of  our  own  city  will  concur  with 
the  opinion  of  the  eminent  individuals  above  cited. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  every  man  in  the  city  were  as  tho« 
Dugfaly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  vocal  exercises,  in  the  re- 
fects already  mentioned,  as  are  Messrs.  Warren  and  Rush,  and  what 
vould  be  the  result?  Why  they  would  order  forthwith,  by  their 
rotes,  that  money  be  raised  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  vocal  mu- 
lie  in  every  school  in  the  city,  and  suitable  teachers  would  be  pro- 
rided  for  that  object.  Not  one  year  would  elapse  before  our  theatre 
>r  some  other  building  would  be  purchased,  or  a  new  one  be  erected 
>y  our  enterprising  citizens,  for  a  music  hall  or  odeon  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  use  of  our  juvenile  and  senior  choirs. 

This  is  a  great  moral  object,  which,  in  endeavoring  to  give  an  out- 
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line  of  8ome  of  the  good  things  hoped  to  be  accomplished  by  Ae 
Portland  Academy  of  Music,  i  felt  it  my  duty  to  press  upon  jov 
consideration.  You  have  it  in  your  power  by  afford iug  grstuitow 
instruction  in  vocsl  music,  to  accomplish  much  good  in  regard  to 
the  health,  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  youth  of  your 
city.  I  may  safely  say  that,  if  every  member  of  our  schools  were 
taught  to  sing  and  associate  with  sweet  sounds  the  best  poetry  of  a 
religious  cast,  his  health,  his  heart,  his  mind,  would  be  raised  to  a 
tone  that  would  afford  more  happiness  to  himself,  more  comfort  to 
his  parents  and  more  usefulness  to  the  world. 

I  have  spoken  of  vocal  music  in  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  voice 
in  reading  and  speaking,  and  its  influence  on  the  health.  Asd  I 
might  stop  here,  but  there  are  other  views  which  I  deem  it  impor- 
tant barely  to  allude  to. 

Music,  it  is  well  ki^wn,  is  well  adapted  to  prepare  the  miad  for 
the  reception  of  instniction  and  for  making  vivid  and  deep  imprcM- 
ion.  The  ancients  understood  this  thing  well.  It  was  throoghthe 
charms  of  poetry  and  music,  that  the  principal  sciences  and  maximi 
of  virtue  and  politeness  of  manners  were  introduced  among  the  He- 
brews, the  Egyptians  and  Oreeks.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  sayi 
Fenelon  on  the  education  of  girls,  in  which  he  contends  that  more 
of  amusement  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  that  great  use  wsi 
made  of  music  in  communicating  instruction  among  the  ancieati, 
especially  to  the  young,  and  that  our  schools  would  be  essentially 
profited  bv  following  their  example. 

The  effect  of  music  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
stimulants.  It  is  well  known  to  you  all  how  much  better,  or  faster, 
at  all  events,  a  person  will  talk  under  the  influence  of  a  atrongeop 
of  tea.  Similar,  but  less  injurious  excitement  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  music.  Every  one  with  an  ear  for  music  will  renembtf 
the  unshackled  current  and  rapidity  of  thought  upon  subjects  that 
happened  to  engross  his  mind  while  listening  to  a  musical  peiform* 
ance.  I  knew  of  one  scholar  who  used  to  write  his  most  spirited 
productions  within  hearing  of  a  piano-forte  accompanied  not  unfre- 
auently  by  a  lady's  voice;  and  who,  knowing  the  effect  of  music  oa 
tne  operation  of  his  mind,  had  purposely  hired  an  apartment  con- 
tiguous to  that  in  y^hich  the  piano  and  the  voice  were  almost  inces- 
santly heard  ;  and,  said  he,  I  seldom  attempt  to  study  or  write,  till 
urged  to  it  by  the  sound  of  music.  This  young  man  was  not  him- 
self a  singer,  but  possessed  f.ne  musical  sensibility.  Nor  was  he  a 
lover  by  profession  ;  for  he  was  respectable  in  point  of  character  and 
good  sense,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  young  lady  which  would  hafc 
drawn  from  a  Moore  or  a  Willis  an  effusion  of  love  in  rhyme,  effect- 
ed in  him  only  a  clearer  demonstration  of  some  mathematical  prob- 
lem, or  a  fuller  elucidation  of  some  metaphysical  theme. 

And  many  persons  while  engaged  in  literary  composition  are  in 
the  habit  of  humming,  whistling  or  drumming  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  an  excitement  of  the  brain,  thus  effecting  by  innocent 
means  what  Byron  accomplished  by 

Gia  at  every  winding  bont, 

|n  strong  potations  long  drawn  out. 
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The  importance  of  this  species  of  stimulus  in  schools  has  be^n 
fully  tested,  it  has  been  found  that  the  mental  character  of  some 
pupils  has  been  almost  entirely  changed  by  teaching  them  the  first 
elements  of  music  and  inducing  them  to  Join  with  their  class  in  sing- 
ing. Their  perceptions  have  been  quickened  and  they  have  been, 
u  it  were,  remoulded  under  its  iuHuence.  It  would  seem  that  the 
component  particles  of  their  system  have  been  harmonized  with 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  more  favorable  to  intellectual 
effort,  as  grains  of  sand,  irregularly  sprinkled  upon  a  plate,  will,  when 
placed  near  perfect  harmony  of  a  musical  instrument,  begin  to  move 
ind  arrange  themselves  in  regular  and  definite  figures.  So  power- 
ful an  auxiliary  do  some  teachers  consider  vocal  music  in  raising  the 
tone  of  the  mind  and  quickening  its  susceptibilities  for  instruction, 
that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  suspend  the  use  of  it,  any  booner 
than  to  strike  it  out  from  the  services  of  the  church,  in  which  all 
confess  it  to  be  so  requisite  to  open  the  heart  to  the  admission  of 
religious  instruction. 

As  to  the  effect  of  music  on  the  heart  and  the  moral  character, 
there  is  but  one  opinion.  All  are  agreed  that  '^  it  can  be  made  the 
hand  maid  of  virtue  and  piety."  Its  effects  in  softening  and  eleva- 
ting the  feelings  are  too  evident  to  need  illustration ;  and  if  music 
of  the  purest  character  could  become  universal  throughout  the  na- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  moral  revolution  would  be 
effected.  If  America  had  a  pious  Barbauld,  Hemans  and  Heber  to 
DQake  her  nursery  ballads,  her  Sabbath  school  hymns,  and  her  social 
longs,  she  might  care  but  little  who  made  her  laws. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the  moral  tendency  of  music,  I  must 
t>e  permitted,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  say,  without  giving  offence 
to  other  sects,  that  among  that  very  numerous  and  highly  respecta- 
ble religious  denomination,  the  methodists,  there  are  more  singers, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  among  any  other  with  which  I 
im  acquainted.  Their  melodies  are  chiefly  of  the  simplest  and  most 
touching  character,  and  constitute  the  life  of  their  devotion.  They 
(eem  to  breathe  out  their  soul  in  their  songs  with  as  much  power 
ind  freedom  as  in  their  prayers ;  and  when  I  analyze  the  character 
>f  their  vocal  music  and  consider  the  fervor  with  which  they  sing,  I 
tm  not  astonished  at  the  religious  effect  which  they  produce;  for  if 
my  thing  will  soften  the  hard  heart  and  melt  away  the  incrustations 
pvhich  the  cares  of  this  world  are  eveiy  day  depositing  around  it, 
it  is  that  species  of  musico-chemical  solvent  which  has  effected  such 
ivonders  in  their  extensive  moral  laboratory.  And  I  must  add  fur* 
:ber,  that  no  class  of  religionists  seem  to  be  more  happy,  more  char- 
table  or  more  benevolent.  There  are  none  who  appear  to  roe  to 
sympathise  more  with  one  another,  or  more  readily  share  or  relieve 
i  neighbor's  woes.  There  are  none  of  whom  with  greater  justice  it 
nay  be  said,  behold  how  they  love  one  another.  And  as  Dr.  Rush 
ivould  ascribe  the  good  health  of  the  Germans  to  their  practice  of 
nnsic,  so  I  would  attribute  the  quick  religious  sensibilities— the 
food  nature — the  comparative  freedom  from  the  vicious  practices 
md  fashionable  indulgences  of  life,  and  the  effective  preaching  of 
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this  extensive  portion  of  the  christiui  worid,  to  their  eonttiot  ose 
of  simple,  he&utiful,  hemrt-softening  melodies,  coupled  with  ackiM- 
Hlce,  natural  poetry,  which  commences  in  the  nursery,  runs  thnmgh 
their  whole  life  and  hiends  at  death  with  the  songs  of  angels. 

Lastly,  it  is  our  duty  to  educate  our  children  in  the  principles  of 
vocal  music  on  account  of  the  services  it  will  enable  them  to  resdcr 
to  the  church.  We  cannot  expect  to  make  all  good  singers,  bet  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  ail  might,  by  systematic  instroetioB, 
become  good  listeners*  All  do  not  become  eminent  mathemitieius, 
yet  every  one  may  become  so  well  acquainted  with  arithmetic  ts  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  music  were  as  regularly  taught  toyootii 
as  arithmetic,  there  would  not  be  so  lamentable  a  want  of  good  lis- 
teners and  good  performers.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  con- 
gregation well  supplied  with  good  singing.  Until  within  a  few 
years  our  church  music  has  been  miserably  poor.  But  1  am  bsppf 
to  say  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  our  own  eky  is 
this  respect  within  a  short  time,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  this 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  devotional  service  of  the  Sabbath  will  re- 
ceive further  improvements  from  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  tkii 
charming  science.  Individuals  of  good  taste  and  talent  are  begu- 
iling to  give  their  attention  to  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  And  how  aaj 
friend  of  religion  can  be  uninterested  in  a  cause  so  indissolobly  eoo- 
nected  with  his  Sabbath  devotions,  is  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me. 
Yet  we  find  it  is  so  with  a  large  majority,  and  that  the  societies 
which  have  made  such  praiseworthy  effjrts  to  improve  in  this  sit 
have  hardly  been  able  to  obtain  hearers  enough  at  their  concerts  to 
defray  their  moderate  expenses.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Thej 
should  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  come  forward  at  every  call  for  a 
sacred  concert  or  oratorio,  and  encourage  those  on  whom  they  are 
so  dependent  on  the  Sabbath.  And  I  now  call  on  every  professor 
of  religion  in  particular  to  put  his  heart  in  this  work.  I  conjure  him 
by  the  vows  he  has  taken  upon  him — by  the  regard  he  professes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  church — by  the  conviction  he  ought  to  fed 
and  must  feel  of  its  transcendent  utility  in  the  cause  he  has  es- 
poused. I  entreat  him,  under  the  influences  of  all  these  motives,  to 
cherish  this  object  as  he  would  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 
*^  The  importance  of  music  as  intermingling  with  the  devotioail 
'services  of  the  Sabbath,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  You  might  as 
well  take  the  oil  from  the  lamp  as  strike  out  the  choir  from  the 
apparatus  of  the  church.  Let  but  the  contractions  of  this  heart  of 
devotion  cease,  and  the  pulse  of  religious  fervor  will  become  languid 
in  the  great  congregation.  The  live  coals  will  become  dim  and  the 
clouds  of  incense  will  cease  to  curl  above  the  altar.  Who  is  there, 
who  is  there,  I  will  not  say  of  the  number  of  professed  cbristiaos, 
(for  all  men  are  religious  at  times,)  but  from  among  those  who  make 
no  pretension  to  religion,  who  is  there,  I  say,  that  does  not  occa- 
sionally feel  his  whole  soul  drawn  off  from  secular  cares  by  the 
solemn  organ  and  the  harmonious  choir  while  chanting  the  praises 
of  Almighty  tjod  ?  Who  has  not  felt  for  a  moment  his  whole  moral 
being  roAOvated,  his  susceptibilities  to  religious  truths  quickeaed, 
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110  regtrd  for  holj  things  increased,  his  longing  after  imiQortality 
trengthened,  bis  vicious  propensities  weakened,  his  dormant  reli* 
rious  principles  aroused  and  his  heart  braced  up  for  lofty  sentimept 
Ad  noble  purpose  by  the  Influence  of  sacred  music  ? 

Who  has  not  seen  the  fire  kindled  by  the  opening  services  of  the 
thoral  song,  spread  from  seat  to  seat,  igniting  the  offerings  upon  the 
:ommon  altar,  lighting  up  the  countenance  and  sustaining  the  heart 
»f  the  preacher— rgiving  additional  fervor  to  his  prayer  and  increased 
energy  to  his  sermon  and  clothing  his  words  with  wings  of  flame  ? 

^^  It  came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as 
me,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the 
Lord ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and 
;ymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  for 
le  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever;  that  then  the  house  was 
illed  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lrf>rd  had  filled  the  house  of  God." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  audience  to  listen  to  a  concert  of 
lacred  music  performed  with  the  taste  and  power  of  which  good 
tingers  are  capable  without  having  their  religious  sentiments  deeply 
mpressed. 

it  is  said  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  christian  era  the  heathen 
ireTe  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  meetings  of  christian  converts 
or  the  purpose  of  listening  to  their  songs,  and  that  many  of  them, 
hough  they  did  not  understand  a  word  that  was  said  or  sung,  were 
io  much  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  their  music,  that  they 
»ecame  converts  to  the  christian  faith.  And  I  was  once  told  by  an 
eminent  clergyman,  that  a  certain  individual  of  his  congregation  at- 
ributed  the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  character,  to 
\Xk  occasion  on  which  he  heard  sung  with  great  effect  the  strain 
lommencing  with  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives,  and  often  prays 
or  me."  I  know  a  young  person  who  was  similarly  affected  by 
leartnfc  sung  in  a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  the  foU 
owing  lines : 

Hark,  how  he  calk  the  i»ndor  lamba 
And  folds  them  in  his  arms. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  testimo- 
lies  to  tbe  religious  power  of  music. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  singers,  in  their  anxiety  to  learn  new 
Qusic  are  apt  to  become  more  and  more  neglectful  of  old  tunes — 
nd  thereby  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  moral  power  they  might  exert. 
Tunes  of  a  well  established  reputation  should  be  frequently  repeated 
n  church  services.  Such  pieces  as  Old  Hundred,  St.  Martins  and 
tiany  others  which  have  become  so  familiar  to  most  ears,  should  by 
lO  means  be  neglected — for  they  have  been  consecratad  to  leligious 
motions — they  are  the  store-houses  of  past  associations — and  when- 
ver  one  of  them  is  sung  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  passed 
Qto  the  ripe  period  of  life,  it  seems  to  open  the  flood-gate  of  past 
mpressions — the  great  reservoirs  of  by-gone  associations  are  unlock- 
d — the  rich  caskets  of  holy  emotions' that,  on  former  occasions  were 
xcited  by  the  song  and  the  sermon,  pour  their  embalmed  treasures 
tpon  the' delighted  recollection — the  magic  voice  of  music  calls 
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upon  the  lonpr  line  of  the  buried  emotions  of  the  put  to  ginip 
their  dead,  and  they  come  forth  arrayed  in  the  costume  in  which 
they  were  severally  entombed,  enabling  us  to  retrogrrade  upon  tbe 
path  of  life  and  to  embrace  those  which  were  dead,  but  are  alire 
again.     Oh, 

What  soflen'd  remembrances  come  o*er  the  heart. 

In  gazing  on  thoae  we've  been  lost  to  ao  long  ? 
The  aonrowa,  the  joys,  of  which  once  they  were  part. 
Still  round  Ihemiike  visions  of  yeatetday  throng. 

As  letters,  some  band  hath  invisibly  traced, 

When  hehi  to  the  flame  will  ateal  out  on  the  sight, 

So  many  a  feelinj^  that  long  seem'd  effaced 
The  magic  of  timc-hallow'd  tune  brings  to  light.* 


fPor  ili«   Ptrtlaad   Maf aita*.] 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  MY  DIARY  AT  SEA. 

Lord  Baco?i  has  somewhere  said,  "  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  in 
sea-voyageMy  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  ses,  mes 
should  make  diaries."  If  Lord  Bacon  lived  at  the  present  dtj, 
he  would  blush  tu  think  that  he  had  ever  made  so  preposterous  u 
assertion. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction.  Let  it  suffice  the  reader  to 
know  that  in  my  young  and  adventurous  days,  I  had  occasion  to 
cross  the  Atlantic;  and  like  all  romantic  and  sentimental  tourists, 
was  supplied  with  a  '' Journal,"  wherein  I  recorded  numerous  *' re- 
flections :ind  observations,"  with  which  I  now  intend  to  astonish 
the  world.  Pray,  Madam,  be  so  good  as  to  gratify  my  vanity!  I 
shall  commence  with  an  extract  which  the  reader  may  pass  orer| 
unless  he  is  particularly  fond  of  the  pathetic. 

BURIAL  AT  SEA. 
^*  A  child  of  one  of  the  steerage  passengers  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  during  the  voyage.  The  announcement  being  made  to  the 
captain,  preparations  were  made  for  its  burial.  The  carpenter  nailed 
up  a  rude  box  in  which  it  was  coffined  :  it  was  then  wrapped  in  one 
of  the  ship's  colors,  and  laid  on  the  end  of  a  plank,  projecting  orcr 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  All  on  board  were  present.  .The  roothrr 
stood  by,  supported  in  the  arms  of  the  mate— for  her  long  watching 
had  so  enfeebled  her,  as  to  render  this  nectrssary.  She  looked  mild- 
ly  around  upon  the  multitude,  as  if  she  was  ignorant  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  assembled  ;  but  not  a  tear  did  she  shed — ^the 
fountain  of  grief  had  long  ago  been  dried.  The  captain  read  the 
ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions;  and  when  he  concluded, 
there  was  a  breathless  pause  which  none  seemed  disposed  to  inter- 
rupt— not  a  word  was  spoken — not  a  foot  moved.  The  wind,  too, 
had  died  away — the  sails  hniig  loose — the  vessel  scarcely  stirred. 
Such  was  the  silence  that  reigned  at  this  solemn  intervaL  Presently 
the  captain  advanced  to  perform  the  last  sad  office.    He  directed 

[*  Altered  from  Moore.— F.] 
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the  plank  to  be  projected  still  further  over  the  water;  and  its  gra- 
tings at  this  moment  seemed  to  awaken  the  mother  to  a  dreadful 
consciousness  of  what  was  going  on.  She  burst  into  a  hysterical 
laugh,  and  springing  forwand,  endeavored  to  tear  away  the  colors 
that  enshrouded  her  infant's  coffin^  She  was  so  much  exhausted, 
however,  that  she  fell  back  insensible.  The  burial  quietly  pro- 
ceeded. The  colors  were  removed — the  plank  was  turned  on  its 
edge — and  a  sullen  plunge  announced  that  the  work  was  done. 
The  mother  was  taken  into  the  cabin,  where  she  received  every 
kindness  and  attention ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  be  re* 
conciled  to  her  irreparable  loss," 

SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

**At  ten  o'clock,  every  Saturday  night,  hot  whisky  punch  la 
ordered  upon  the  table,  with  which  we  drink  to  the  health  of 
<  Sweethearts  and  Wives.^  This  is  a  custom  which,  I  am  told,  is 
rigidly  observed  by  every  ship^s  crew.  The  ceremony  over,  we 
assemble  (the  weather  permitting)  upon  deck,  where  we  unite  our 
voices  in  singing  ^  Home,  sweet  home  !'  " 

SPEAKING  A  SHIP. 

^'Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  observe  a  ship,  wending 
its  way,  like  our  own,  across  the  'great  deep.'  This  morning  we 
came  within  speaking  distance  of  an  English  brig,  bearing  north- 
ward.  The  respective  captains  hoisted  their  colors,  and  when  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  asked  through  their  trumpets,  bow  long  they 
had  been  out — whither  they  were  bound-^and  how  they  had  had 
the  wind.  These  were  the  principal  enquiries.  They  then  wished 
each  other  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  waved  their  hands  in  token  ot 
adiecu" 

YOUTHFUL  SCENES. 

'^  How  natural  it  is,  while  at  sea,  for  the  memory  to  travel  back 
to  the  scenes  of  our  youth  !     And  what  a  delightful,  though  mourn- 
ful pleasure,  do  we  eiiioy  in  Uius  recollecting  the  spot  where  we 
have  gambolled  away  the  springtide  of  our  existence !     There  are 
the  gay  woodlands  and  green  meadows,  as  we  lefl  them  long — long 
ago  :  there,  also,  are  our  hiding  places  among  the  rocks— ^nd  the 
venerable  and  sturdy  oak  to  whose  top  we  have  so  often  ascended*- 
and  the  broad  river  flowing  ou  in  its  same  melancholy  grandeur* 
The  delicate  flowers  give  forth  their  wonted  fragrance  to  the  air— > 
their  tints  are  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever.     The  whispering 
zephyrs  play  through  the  lattice  and  olive  branches  as  it  was  wont — 
the  birds  warble  with  the  same  sweetness  and  melody — and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  look  down  from  their  high  places  upon  the  tran- 
quil   and  sleeping  earth,  with  the  same  pure,  undiminished,  and 
undevtating  light.     Thus  does  fancy  picture  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood !     But,  alas !  where  is  the  blooming  and  sprightly  girl,  with 
her  black  eyes  and  raven  locks,  with  whom  1  used  to  walk  forth  in 
the  silent  and  solitary  night,  and  breathe  my  vows  of  unchanging 
love  and  fidelity  ?••••••*•     Memory,  thou  wilt 

madden  me !"  M.  M. 

Philadolphia,  Dee,  1836. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  SKETCH. 

It  was  &  clear  cold  evening  in  January,  and  the  lights  shone  ovt 
cheerfully  from  every  dwelling  in  Rochdale.  Even  a  stranger  to 
our  good  New-Eugland  habits  could  not  have  traversed  many  streets, 
without  gathering  the  idea  that  he  was  among  a  people  who  deqily 
cherished  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  home  and  hearth.  A  litde 
retired  from  the  principal  street,  stood  a  fairy  cottage  almost  em- 
bowered in  the  sweet-briar  and  honey-suckle  which  had  now  ctst 
aside  their  fragrant  foliage,  but  had  caught  up  one  almost  as  beauti- 
ful, in  the  frost  and  snow-flakes  that  adhered  to  every  branch  and 
twig,  and  glistened  in  the  pure  star-light  like  so  many  pearls  and 
sparkling  gems.  A  large  lamp  stood  upon  a  centre-table  in  one  of 
tne  principal  apartments,  and  threw  a  soft  yet  brilliant  light  ov^ 
the  room.  The  fire,  which  had  been  newly  replenished  with  the 
best  of  rock-maple,  glowed  and  sparkled  upon  the  neatly  swqit 
hearth.  Nearly  opposite,  a  sofa  had  been  placed,  upon  which  re- 
clined a  lady  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty.  A  delicate  screen 
shaded  the  cheek  nearest  the  fire,  which  looked  as  if  it  needed  not 
artificial  heat  to  give  it  a  more  brilliant  coloring.  At  times  she 
seemed  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  a  book  which  she  was 
reading,  and  then  again  she  would  fling  back  the  rich  chesnut  curlf 
that  shaded  her  brow,  and  clustered  over  her  graceful  neck ;  and 
almost  spring  from  her  seat,  while  a  glow  of  expectation  and  delight 
animated  her  every  feature.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  noble 
looking  young  man,  the  object  of  this  intense  interest,  stood  befoie 
her.  Hastily  laying  aside  his  outer  garment  which  glittered  here 
and  there  with  a  sprinkling  of  frost  and  ice,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  ottoman  at  her  feet,  and  rested  his  head  upon  her  lap.  For  a 
moment  the  lady  shrunk  with  instinctive  delicacy  from  a  freedom 
with  which  she  had  scarcely  yet  become  familiar;  but  the  rich 
blush  which  covered  her  cheek  and  brow  so  suddenly,  gave  place 
to  a  look  full  of  deep  and  bewildering  happiness,  as  the  thought 
flashed  over  her  mind  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  that  she  wss 
indeed  wedded  to  the  young  man  before  her,  and  that  her  modesty 
need  not  deny  him  the  privilege  which  as  a  husband,  he  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  claim.  Freely  yielding  herself  up  to  the  sweet 
gushings  of  afi*ection,  she  flung  away  her  book,  and  twined  her  fin- 
gers playfully  amid  his  short  dark  curls,  or  laid  her  hand  confidingly 
upon  his  cheek.  That  beautiful  little  hand  had  been  caught  and* 
covered  with  passionate  kisses,  as  often  as  it  had  found  its  favoritt 
resting-place ;  and  as  the  evening  sped  swiftly  on  in  the  deepest 
and  purest  of  earthly  enjoyment,  one  thought  only,  ^^  will  he  ever  lo9t 
as  noto  ?"  had  intruded  itself  upon  a  happiness,  which  otherwise 
might  have  seemed  too  perfect  for  the  human  heart,  so  tender  aad 
delicate  in  its  machinery,  to  contain. 

*^Bat  dearest  Isadore,"  said  the  young  man  suddenly  springiBg 
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roin  the  cushion  at  her  feet,  where  he  had  been  dreaming  away 
E&ore  than  an  hour  so  sweetly,  ^<  where  is  my  accustomed  collation  ?'' 

"  Forgive  me  Edward,"  she  replied,  while  another  deep  blush 
massed  over  her  beautiful  features,  <^  I  have  been  so  happy  as  entire- 
y  to  forget  that  you  needed  refreshment  after  the  exertion  of  the 
tvening,  or  that  time  had  flown  rapidly  on  Bince  your  return ;"  and 
lie  stepped  to  a  small  side-closet  and  drew  out  a  dish  of  fine  fruit 
^nd  another  of  cake  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  in  the  earlier 
»«rt  of  the  evening.  These  were  placed  upon  the  centre*table, 
vhich  the  young  husband  drew  up  for  its  reception ;  and  another 
lour,  enlivened  by  conversation  and  music,  passed  away  quite  as 
«pidly  as  the  last. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  woman  holds  a 
(tation  more  befitting  her  genius  and  character,  than  in  some  portions 
»f  our  own  beloved  land.  And  were  she  half  aware  of  the  amazing 
fcmonnt  of  power  and  influence  she  might  daily  exert,  and  of  the 
ieep  responsibilities  which  press  upon  her  from  every  quarter,  she 
^ould  far  more  generally  gird  herself  up  to  the  performance  of  her 
ligh  and  holy  duties,  and  bring  forward  her  varied  talents  to  the 
i^ery-day  use  for  which  they  are  so  admirably  adapted.  Give  wo- 
nan  but  the  light  and  knowledge  so  necessary  for  her  to  fill  with 
gracefulness  and  dignity  her  exalted  station,  and  she  will  rarely  be 
foand  to  shrink  from  any  suffering  or  toil  which  a  delicate  moral 
lense  has  shown  to  be  her  lot,  and  which  a  high  moral  courage, 
ilone  can  enable  her  to  endure.  And  though  trials  and  difficulties 
ire  ever  around  her  way,  her  life  may  be  full  of  delightful  and 
leart-thrilling  incidents.  Her  very  sorrows  may,  by  a  skilful  hand, 
>e  tamed  to  sources  of  enduring  and  deepening  joys.  To  make 
'^  Aome,  9weet  home^^^  all  that  the  word  in  its  holiest  and  most  ex* 
tended  signification  can  bear,  is  woman's  peculiar  and  blessed  privi- 
ege.  And  should  her  life  sometimes  be  poured  out  upon  its  altar, 
\he  will  generally  find  her  duty  and  her  happiness  here  so  deeply 
nieruHwen^  that  the  rich  privileges  of  the  one  can  never  be  enjoyed 
nrithout  the  faithful  and  daily  performance  of  the  other.  It  is  how. 
srer  no  Ught  thing  to  give  life,  and  spirit j  and  beauty y  to  scenes  of 
svery-day  occurrence.  Far  easier  would  it  be  to  go  out  into  the 
pvorld,  and  perform  some  noble  and  daring  act,  which  should  win 
ihe  applause  of  many  hearts,  than  to  cherish  the  delicate  ties  of 
K>ciety  with  a  watchful  and  unfailing  tenderness ;  and  to  keep  the 
iomestic  circle  a  charmed  sphere,  where  naught  of  evil  should 
Jitrude. 

Edward  and  Isadore  had  entered  the  active  period  of  life,  under 
lie  most  favorable  circumstances.  Possessed  of  competence,  of 
lealth,  of  a  refined  taste,  of  well  cultivated  minds,  and  deeply  de** 
roted  to  the  happiness  of  each  other,  their  future  life  promised  to 
>e  one  scene  of  uninterrupted  and  delicious  enjoyment.  But  the 
prays  of  Providence,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness  as  they  really 
ire,  seem  often  mysterious  to  creatures  of  our  limited  capacities ; 
md  owhen  the  event  arrived  to  which  they  had  both  confidently 
looked  forward,  only  as  another  blessed  tie  to  cement  their  union 
ind  fling  fresh  flowers  in  their  path,  a  dark  cloud  arose  instead,  and 
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obscured  for  A  time  the  brilliancy  of  their  sky.  For  vreeks  after  the 
birth  of  the  little  Isadore,  the  yoong  mother's  life  hang  upon  a 
thread ;  and  when  at  length  the  advantages  of  a  good  constitution 
prcTailed  over  the  terrible  sufferings  she  had  endured^  and  she  arose 
from  her  bed  of  agony  and  took  her  place  again  in  the  social  circle 
of  which  she  had  been  the  brightest  gem,  she  seemed  but  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self.  The  shock  she  had  sustained  had  been  too  mock 
for  even  the  powers  of  her  fine  miud  to  bear  uninjured,  and  an  vn- 
accoontable  heart-sickness  lay  upon  her  like  a  blight.  And  whea 
instead  of  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  for  which  her  besrt 
in  its  weakness  so  deeply  yearned,  she  only  met  the  gaze  of  her  ic- 
quaintance  fixed  on  her  in  wonder  that  she  should  have  so  strangely 
altered,  she  shrunk  away  from  their  cold  enquiries  and  settled  down 
into  a  still  deeper  gloom. 

Edward  Seymour  witnessed  the  change  in  his  young  wife  with 
evident  sorrow ;  but  a  shade  of  mortification  mingled  with  his  le- 
gret,  as  he  found  month  after  month  roll  on,  without  bringing  back 
the  buoyancy  of  her  step,  or  the  rich  bloom  to  her  faded  and  sunken 
cheek  ;  and  instead  of  earnestly  endeavoring  to  restore  her  again  ta 
health  and  happiness  by  the  most  devoted  tenderness,  he  insensibly 
became  less  constant  in  his  attentions  and  less  regardful  of  her  deli- 
cate and  suffering  state. 

Isadore  until  now  had  bung  upon  her  husband's  love,  as  if  all  ber 
cherished  hopes  had  centred  upon  that  one  blessed  certainty,  and  as 
if  her  very  life  depended  upon  its  continuance;  but  when  she  saw 
the  too  evident  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  affections,  she 
strugi^led  to  free  herself  from  the  choking  sensations  that  oppressed 
her,  and  summoning  up  a  terrible  calmness,  to  drain  the  bitter  cupi 
sorrowfully  awaited  her  coming  fate.  She  still  however  continued 
to  perform  mechanically  her  accustomed  duties. 

One  evening,  after  preparing  the  refreshment  which  was  alwayi 
so  grateful  to  her  husband  when  the  busy  day  was  ended,  she  seated 
herself  directly  opposite  the  spacious  mirror,  and  began  to  adjust 
the  few  scanty  curls,  which  were  now  all  that  remained  of  her  once 
splendid  and  graceful  ringlets.  She  was  deeply  struck  with  the 
change  which  one  short  year  had  wrought  in  her  countenance,  and 
sighed  heavily  when  she  reflected  that  her  loss  of  beauty  might  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  husband's  late  indifference  of  manner 
towards  her.  And  as  she  thoughtfully  dwelt  upon  all  the  incidents  of 
her  wedded  life,  the  woman's  pride  which  had  lain  dormant  so  long, 
became  stirringly  active  in  her  bosom.  She  saw  and  deeply  felt  aU 
the  wrong  which  had  been  done  her,  in  the  withdrawment  of  a 
husband's  devoted  love,  when  her  weakness  had  seemed  imperiously 
to  demand  its  soothing  and  reviving  influences.  At  this  moment 
her  eye  rested  upon  her  beautiful  infant  in  the  cradle,  which  lay 
smiling  on  her  with  the  most  winning  sweetness,  and  holding  oat 
its  little  hands  to  be  taken  to  her  arms.  The  mother's  heart  became 
deeply  affected,  and  she  raught  the  precious  babe  to  her  bosom  and 
wept  over  it  long  and  passionately.  Suddenly  the  thought  anose  in 
her  mind,  that  she  could  transfer  her  deep  affections  to  her  lovely 
child,  and  thus  become  indifferent  to  a  husband's  coldness.     And  as 
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smreet  creature  lavished  upon  her  its  infantile  caressesi  the  temp- 
OD  for  a  moment  prevailed,  and  a  strange  joy  lighted  up  the  mo* 
r's  brow.  But  it  was  onfy  for  a  moment,  and  a  holier  impulse 
illed  through  the  heart  of  the  young  wife,  and  brought  once  more 

g^low  to  her  colorless  cheek.     "  No  !  no !  my  precious  one," 

tenrently  exclaimed,  ^'thou  hast  innocently  caused  thy  poor 
ther's  heart  the  deepest  sorrow,  but  thou  shalt  nevt;r  persuade 
'  I  lightly  to  prize  her  marriage  vow." 

HLer  resolution  once  taken,  she  felt  more  cheerful  than  she  had 
le  for  months.  "  i  will  yet  win  him  back,"  she  said,  "  nor  yield 
i  attempt  till  the  pleadings  of  this  heart  are  hushed  in  death ; 
i  if  indeed  there  is  any  influence  in  woman^s  unchanging  faith 
i  untiring  constancy,  we  shall  yet  again  be  happy  in  each  other's 
^e."  It  was  not  a  feeling  o(  selfishness  which  urged  her  to  attempt 
is  delicate  task,  but  it  was  a  noble  sense  of  dutj/y — duty  to  her 
sband,  her  child  and  the  society  of  which  they  formed  an  impor- 
it  link,  which  no  sooner  threw  its  light  upon  her  path,  than  she, 
th  woman's  lofty  purpose  determined  unshrinkingly  to  obey. 
Thus  deeply  absorbed  in  her  one  great  object,  and  buoyed  up  by 
T  newly  gathered  hopes,  the  months  sped  swiftly  on,  bringing 
rength  to  her  languid  frame  and  the  glow  of  returninf^  health  and 
aoty  to  her  wan  and  sunken  cheek.  She  had  succeeded  too,  so 
ell  in  regaining  her  husband's  tenderness,  that  she  had  dared  to 
11  him  all  her  sorrows  and  all  the  struggles  with  her  wayward 
;art,  and  had  again  been  caught  to  his  bosom  with  an  affection  as 
ncere  as  it  was  devoted.  The  sweet  flow  of  confidence  which  had 
:en  so  long  interrupted  was  again  restored,  and  peace  and  joj  were 
ice  moie  inmates  of  that  lovely  cottage.  The  heart  of  Edward 
as  indeed  inly  grieved  that  he  had  ever  wounded  the  feelings  of 
is  gentle  Isadore,  but  he  strove  by  the  devotion  of  his  life  to  repay 
er  for  her  sufferings,  and  her  noble  perseverance  in  duty.  He  had 
le  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  again  become  the  delight  of  all  eyes 
nd  the  charm  of  the  social  circle.  The  little  Isadore,  whose  birth 
rzs  the  indirect  cause  of  so  much  evil,  and  who  once  so  strongly 
?mpted  her  mother  to  swerve  from  duty,  became  in  the  end  a  sweet 
ond  of  union  between  the  parents,  and  often  beguiled  them  with 
er  innocent  and  sportive  ways. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed  away  since  the  events  above  re- 
ited  had  taken  place,  and  Edward  and  Isadore  were  again  alone, 
eated  side  by  side  in  their  pleasant  parlor.  One  arm  of  his  was 
brown  tenderly  around  her  waist,  while  he  was  apparently  seeking 

0  comfort  her  under  some  recent  grief.  Her  cheek  which  was  still 
»right  and  beautiful  lay  confidingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  eyes 
?hich  were  bathed  in  tears,  rested  upon  the  full-length  portrait  of 

1  young  and  lovely  female,  which  was  all  that  now  remained  to  them 
if  their  only  child,  their  cherished  Isadore.  That  very  Hay  they 
lad  resigned  her  to  the  arms  and  home  of  a  stranger,  and  they  felt 
hat  she  could  never  more  be  to  them  all  which  she  had  ever  been. 
She  might  still  love  and  revere  her  parente,  but  her  heart's  warmest 
iffections  could  never  more  be  theirs. 

The  tears  had  been  streaming  down  Mrs.  Seymour's  face  for  some 
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momenU  and  her  hutb&nd  agaio  made  an  effort  to  soothe  her  iito 
eomposure.  "  You  little  know  the  nature  of  these  tears,  mj  E4- 
wara,"  she  replied,  ^^or  thej  would  give  jou  less  uneasiness.  Mj 
heart  it  overwhelmed  with  gratitude^  not  that  i  have  lost  mj  I«- 
dore,  but  that  mj  best,  my  deare$t  friend  remains  near  mj  side  to 
bless  and  eomfort  me.  I  have  been  reflecting  upon  the  terrible  Ion 
I  should  have  this  day  sustained,  had  I  g^ven  my  Mid  my  deepest 
affections ;  and  I  now  feel  more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  oitoM 
value  of  conjugal  love  and  am  richly  repaid  in  my  present  ilcar^ 
tkriiiin^  emoiians  for  all  the  effort  I  could  have  ever  made  to  rettis 
it.  S.  F.  W. 


!»• 


DEITY. 

ST    T.    BARLOW. 


MoBTAL,  lift  thine  eye  npon  the  heavens ; 

Thott  seett  there  the  imprest  of  thy  God — 

The  step-ttooes  of  his  pathway,  and  the  plains 

Where  go  forever  forth  his  chariots. 

Those  burning  lights  are  bat  the  sparks  upboma 

From  an  omnific  furnace,  where  he  moulds 

His  infant  worlds,  and  wisely  fashions  out 

His  suns  and  systems  finished  for  the  skies. 

Stretch  out  thy  sight  upon  his  oceans  there  ; 

Go  see  his  suns  and  gaze  upon  his  stars. 

And  forth  beyond  the  ken  of  vision  go, 

On  thy  excursiTe  fancy,  and  behold 

The  pavements  of  his  throne,  the  mighty  domes 

Of  his  majestic  home.    That  aneel  see— 

On  mercy's  errand,  to  a  world  rpmote. 

fie  stays  and  rests  his  weary  wing  awhile 

On  that  high  orb,  which  ever  wheels  along, 

Resplendent  and  sublimely  in  its  path. 

With  folded  wings  be  gazes  pleas'd  around, 

Admiring  worlds,  all  new  to  him  and  thee — 

And  yet  unnamed  amid  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

Revived,  he  spreads  aj^ain  his  golden  wings 

On  the  new  ether,  and  then  swift  away, 

As  flight  of  mercy  to  the  penitent. 

He  sweeps  through  fields  unbounded,  infinite. 

Go  with  him  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until 

Eternity  has  lost  itself  in  time,  then 

Reet  ftom  thy  journey  through  infinity, 

On  that  young  star,  and  bear  him  preash  of  one 

Who  owns  and  loves,  who  lives,  and  governs  there — 
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The  great,  omnipotent)  omniecient  Goi>. 

Lo !  there  thoa  seest  the  borders  of  his  realm, 

The  outposts  of  his  empire,  frontier  worlds — 

From  which  highways  lead  on  from  sphere  to  spheia 

Along  the  wrecks  of  starry  cities,  and 

The  milky-way  of  other  systems  rast ; 

Still  on  they  lead  to  where  the  waning  light, 

Reflected  or  refracted,  sadly  turns 

To  darkness  deep,  unbroken,  and  intense ; 

Where  night  eternal,  visible,  alone, 

Sits  on  the  sombre  clouds  of  blackness,  made 

On  the  dread  morning  of  eternity, 

And  left  to  form  for  chaos  fitting  bounds. 

Here  God  with  elemental  hands  moulds  out 

The  comets,  suns  and  stars ;  and  from  the  banks 

Chaotic  ever  takes  new  matter,  earth 

Rock,  water,  fire,  frost,  light  and  darkness  dread. 

Here  first  the  infant  ocean  heaves  his  waves, 

Shakes  his  white  tresses  on  the  virgin  wind, 

Cradles  the  stripling  tempest  no  his  breast, 

And  treads  his  shores  in  music  eloquence. 

Here  the  young  mountain,  poised  on  mellow  rock, 

First  Itfli  his  head  with  tender  verdure  crown*d. 

And  growing  into  granite  proudly  stands, 

A  watch-tower  for  a  world ;  down  whose  side 

The  rill,  with  foamy  feet,  treads  cautiously 

The  mossy  cushions  of  the  precipice. 

Then  leaps,  an  airy  thing,  amid  the  flowers. 

Just  starting  from  the  verdant  meads  below. 

And  here  is  soli tude-> enthroned  supreme— 

Her  dreadful  music  is  the  elements  ; 

Her  voice  the  voice  of  many  waters  is ; 

Her  peopling  the  shadows  cast  by  rocks ; 

Her  smile  the  struggling  moonbeams  shed  on  lakes; 

Herself  a.  power  which  makes  the  soul  stand  still. 

Here  God  first  speaks  to  matter  in  its  grave — 

And  lo !  life  breathes,  worlds  wake,  and  systems  are ; 

And  hence  they  roll,  all  beautiful  in  form, 

Bestarr*d  and  sunned,  and  angel-guarded,  on 

To  their  high  orbits  in  the  spacious  heavens. 

Oh,  wearied  fancy — soul  unnerved — and  words 

Incompetent  to  tell  their  load  of  thought. 

This  is  the  centre  of  thy  God*s  domain — 

Above,  below,  east,  west,  north,  south,  around, 

Are  suns,  moons,  stars  and  systems,  infinite 

In  number,  object  and  inhabitant; 

With  boundless  fields  between— vast  plains  beyond— 

And  lights  above  and  depth«  below ;  iom«  old, 
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Some  new,  some  barning,  some  in  frost,  some  fixed, 

And  rolling  some— jet  all  alike  are  made, 

Upheld,  controlled  and  lored  by  God— one  God, 

Unchanged  and  uncreated,  and  supreme. 

Put  out  those  lights— crush  all  those  worlds  to  dust — 

Dry  all  the  oceans  up— reduce  the  fields 

To  the  least  compass  of  a  thought — let  all 

Be  lost,  and  nothing  be  but  God 

Upon  the  glories  of  his  nature  throned, 

With  sttength  collected  useless  at  his  feet. 

Unshorn,  unworship'd,  workless  and  alone, 

And  he  is  still  the  same— existent,  blest, 

8elf-loTed,  self-known,  eternal,  all  iv  all. 


(Far  tk«  PertUad  M«rmiia«.] 

LETTER  FROM  A  FATHER  TO  A  DAUGHTER. 

Mr  Dear  H. — Yon  mre  now  just  approaching  what  may  be  cons- 
dered  a  crisis  in  your  life,  and  are  soon  to  commence  a  new  era  is 
your  existence.  You  are  about  putting  off  the  ckiid  and  Tergiag 
towards  a  state  of  womatihood ;  and  it  will  be  expected  that,  witk 
the  form  and  semblance,  you  will  likewise  as&ume  the  manners  and 
deportment  of  a  woman.  At  this  period  of  your  life,  so  deeply  in- 
teresting to  roe,  (standing  as  I  do  in  the  endearing  relation  of  father,) 
us  well  as  to  yourself,  I  propose  writing  you  a  series  of  letters  apoa 
female  character,  education  &c.  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  impait 
to  you  my  ideas  relative  to  those  subjects,  and  such  informatiim  as  I 
have  myself  acquired,  from  a  pretty  close,  though  not  very  exten- 
sive observation ;  in  the  hope,  that  from  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
uninteresting,  you  may  be  able  to  glean  some  little,  which  will 
hereafter  be  useful  to  you ;  and  certainly  it  would  afford  me  the 
greatest  pleasure,  yes,  a  proud  and  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  know 
that  I  had  been  the  means  of  implanting  within  your  bieast,  one 
virtuous  sentiment,  which  should  there  take  root,  spring  up  and 
flourish,  aud  become  an  ornament  to  your  character.  These  letters 
will  not  be  the  result  of  premeditation  and  study,  but  penned  down 
in  haste,  at  such  moments  as  I  shall  be  able  to  snatch  from  business, 
and  in  such  language  as  I  should  use  had  I  the  happiness  of  bein^ 
with  you  and  addressing  you  personally.  In  the  6r3t  place  then,  with 
a  female  who  is  just  coming  out  into  the  world,  character  should  be 
the  grand  desederattan  ;  whatever  other  endowments  she  may  possess, 
whether  of  personal  beauty,  wealth  or  education,  or  of  all  three 
combined,  mthout  a  good  character^  she  is  lost,  irrevocably  lost  and 
banished  from  society,  and  must  inevitably  sink  into  disgrace  and 
degradation.  And  here  I  will  just  notice  the  difference  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  two  sexes  in  this  respect.  One,  from  yoath  to  manhood, 
and  even  until  he  is  considerably  advanced  to  old  age,  may  indolffs 
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dissipation,  idleness,  vicious  and  dissolute  habits,  and  that,  too, 
sucl^  an  excess  as  to  be  reduced  below  a  level  with  brutes.      To 

sor^,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  profligacy  he  is  excluded  from 
ciety  ;  but  let  him  at  any  time  be  convinced  of  his  wickedness, 
a.ndon  his  vicious  practices  and  live  a  virtuous  and  upright  life  ; 
<i  lie  is  received  into  society  again  with  open  arms,  and  cherished 
itii  «L  sincere,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  affection,  than  if  he  had 
t^er  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  morality.     This  is  as 

sbould  be,  because  it  holds  out  to  every  one,  however  profligate, 
1  inducement  to  reform.  But  how  different  the  case  with  the 
tlier  !  Let  a  female  who  has  hitherto  adhered  strictly  to  a  virtu- 
us  life  and  becoming  deportment,  at  an  unguarded  moment  be  led 
stray,  and  let  this  deviation  from  rectitude  be  made  public, — 

**  Ruin  ensues,  reproach  and  endless  shame, 
And  one  false  step,  fortrcr  blasts  her  fame." 

Tes,  forever.  Let  a  female  once  lose  her  standing  in  society,  and 
be  can  never  regain  it.  Sentence  of  condemnation  is  passed  by 
kn  unfeeling  and  censorious  world,  and  that  sentence  can  never  be 
-evoked.  How  important,  then,  how  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
fcnd  well  being  of  a  young  lady,  that,  upon  her  first  setting  out  in 
life,  she  should  assume,  with  a  determination  to  sustain  at  all  haz- 
ards, a  character  pure  and  unspotted,  which  shall  defy  the  malice 
and  scrutiny,  even  of  the  most  censorious.     But  need  I  mention  to 

you  H ,  the  foundation  upon  which  this  moral  superstructure 

must  be  erected  ?  Your  own  good  sense  will  at  once  tell  you,  that 
virtue  is  the  basis,  and  the  only  basis,  upon  which  a  good  reputation 
can  be  sustained.     Let  me  entreat  you  then,  let  me  enjoin  it  upon 
you,  by  all  that  is  valuable  in  life,  to  cherish  it  as  the  '^  immediate 
jewel  of  your  soul,"  let  it  in  your  estimation  be  prized  above  all 
price,  and  let  no  consideration  of  fancied  pleasure  or  wealth  induce 
you  for  one  moment,  to  think  of  departing  from  its  imperious,  yet 
plain  and  simple  dictates.     Guard  it  with  all  the  watchfulness  and 
solicitude,  and  adhere  to  it  with  all  the  pertinacity,  that  you  would 
to  life  itself,  for  it  is  of  more  value.     Suffer  yourself  to  indulge  any 
deprivation  of  friends,  happiness  or  even  life  itself;  but  let  your 
principles  of  virtue  remain  unshaken.     These  will  stand  by  you 
and  bear  you  up  when  every  thing  else  shall  fail.     It  is  impossible 
to  sustain  a  good  character  unless  it  is  founded  on  virtue ;  and  in 
the  limits  of  my  observation  I  have  never  known  one  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time  after  an  abandonment  of  its  principles.     Some 
indeed,  have  managed  to  keep  their  standing  for  a  short  season,  but 
then,  it  was  only  by  maintaining  a  show  of  virtue,  and  concealing 
their  derelictions  from  its  path.     But  such  must  and  will  eventu- 
ally fall  and  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  it,  or  raise  them  up 
when  they  have  once  fallen. 

My  dear  H.  I  do  not  write  thus,  supposing  that  you  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  of  an  impure  nature,  or  more  liable  to  be 
led  astray  than  others.  Be  assured,  I  do  not  think  so ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  you  possessed  of  a  stability  of  mind,  and  a  strength 
of  principle,  uncommon  to  females  of  your  age.  But  these  are  sen- 
16 
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timentSy  \vliich  Id  my  opinion  cannot  be  too  Beriously  or  too  earnestly 
inculcated  into  the  mind  of  every  young  lady  ;  and  knowing,  as  I 
do,  the  temptations  which  are  spread  out  before  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting females,  and  the  treacherous  wiles,  w^hich  are  laid  to 
ensnare  them  by  artful  and  designing  men,  and  the  dread  consequeo- 
ces  of  being  entrapped  by  them ;  these  considerations  with  the  dsep 
interest,  which  I  naturally  feel  in  every  thing,  which  relates  to  your 
advancement  and  improvement,  have  induced  me  to  write  to  joa 
upon  this  subject,  fondly  hoping  that  I  may  be  instrumental  in  in- 
stilling into  your  mind  some  principles,  which  are  important  in  tbe 
formation  of  a  perfect  character.  You  are  now  just  entering  npoa 
a  time  of  life  when  you  will  be  the  most  subject  to  the  temptatio&s, 
and  treacherous  designs,  which  I  have  referred  to ;  when,  artless 
and  innocent  yourself,  you  are  unsuspicious  of  treachery  in  othen; 
and  when  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  evils  resulting  from 
not  adhering  to  a  strictly  virtuous  deportment :  and  at  this  critical 
time  you  are  to  form  your  character.  You  are  now  to  receiTie 
an  impression,  a  stamp,  which  you  are  to  wear  through  life,  and 
this  is  to  be  the  badge  of  your  future  respectability  or  disgrace. 
How  important  then,  that  this  impression  should  be  a  virtuous  one. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  what  are  the  feelings  of 
our  sex  relative  to  this  subject.  You  might  perhaps  suppose,  from 
their  conduct  in  many  cases,  that  they  esteemed  these  thin^  very 
lightly,  and  that  they  considered  it  of  little  importance,  whether 
the  habits  of  a  female  were  virtuous  or  dissolute.  It  i$  not  jo.  It 
may  be  the  case  with  some  few,  but  that  number  must  be  very,  very 
small.  With  the  mass  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  With  persons 
possessing  the  least  spark  of  sensibility,  virtue  is  regarded  as  the 
Drightest  gem  that  can  bedeck  a  female  character.  Even  with 
those  who  are  profligate  and  abandoned  themselves,  it  is  held  in  the 
highest  respect,  while  a  different  character,  which,  perhaps  they 
themselves  bavQ  been  instrumental  in  formingi  is  looked  upon  with 
disgust. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary,  H.  as  your  guardian  friend,  to  caution 
you  to  beware  of  temptation.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  wishing  to  debar  you  from  harmless  amusements,  nx 
that  you  seclude  yourself  from  the  society  of  gentlemen,  by  no 
means.  You  know  my  opinion  upon  this  subject  has  ever  been 
quite  different,  though  I  know  ^^  many  modest  modern  people"  of 
our  day  consider  such  a  course  necessary.  I  think  that  places  of 
general  amusement  may  be  attended,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  mor- 
als of  a  young  lady ;  and  that  she  can  acquire  a  very  useful  and 
essential  part  of  her  education  by  associating  with  gentlemen.  In 
fact  I  know  not  how  she  is  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  their  char« 
acters  and  principles  in  any  other  way.  The  safest  method  of  guar« 
ding  against  their  designs  or  of  appreciating  their  worth,  is  by  a 
rigid  scrutiny  of  their  governing  principles.  I  think  it  necessary 
then,  that  you  should  associate  with  gentlemen,  converse  freely 
with  them,  and  study  their  characters  closely,  but  beware  of  any 
undue  familiarity,  and  guard  vigilantly  against  the  first  and  leut 
appeartmc^  of  evil> 
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Cr«r   th«  PAftUad   Mftcaiiat.] 

INTEMPERANCE. 

A  FIRST  principle  amoDg  moralists  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  vice^ 
is  to  ascertain  where  the  root  of  the  evil  they  wish  to  extirpate  lies. 
Without  this,  effort  is  nearly  vain ;  we  only  cut  off  an  occasional 
branch  from  the  poisonous  tree — a  circumstance  that  may  be  the 
▼ery  means  of  making  it  more  thrifty. 

To  search  for  the  lirst  causes  of  intemperance  has  been  a  para- 
mount object  with  its  enemies.  The  friends  of  this  moral  reform 
have  gone  forth  crying,  show  me  the  root  of  the  tree,  that  I  may 
destroy  it  at  a  blow  ! — show  me  the  head  of  the  viper,  that  I  may  not 
only  bruise,  but  crush  it  at  once.  In  these  inquiries  they  have  turn- 
ed to  the  poor  drunkard,  upon  whose  body  and  soul  they  have  heap- 
ed a  deluge  of  reproach.  I  too  would  criminate  the  intemperate 
man ;  the  word  of  God  has  pronounced  him  accursed ;  but  I  pity 
bim.  His  mind  may  have  become  wrecked  by  misfortune;  his  will 
broken  by  untoward  circumstances.  The  bad  example  of  a  vicious 
father  may  have  drawn  him  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  But  however 
guilty  he  may  be,  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  not  in  him ;  nor  does  it 
originate  in  the  mother,  who  poisons  her  child  in  the  first  hour  of 
its  existence  with  alcohol.  Many  a  mother  may  have  wailed  over 
the  corpse  of  a  son,  whom  she  has  destroyed  by  an  early  habit  in* 
stilled  by  her  own  hand,  yet  dreadful  as  is  her  crime  she  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  Nor  is  it  found  in  the  cancy  flourishing  as  it  came 
from  God  under  the  tropical  sun.  Nor  can  the  responsibility  be 
thrown,  as  some  have  dared  wickedly  to  assert,  upon  the  Deity. 

Bat  the  serpent  of  intemperance  is  entwining  himself  around  the 
leaden  pipes  of  the  distiller ;  he  is  coiled  up  in  the  hogshead  of  the 
merchant  and  the  decanter  of  the  side-board.  Here  is  the  evil — in 
the  traffic  of  this  article — in  the  distilling  it — in  making  it  an  article 
of  common  trade.  A  child  could  tell  us,  if  there  were  no  traffickers 
there  could  be  no  drinkers ;  if  the  merchant  did  not  buy,  he  could 
Dot  sell ;  if  the  father  did  not  purchase,  the  mother  could  not  poison 
her  son  in  his  infancy. 

In  saying  that  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is  an  immorality,  I  do  not 
intend  to  class  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  article  with  the 
eommon  vagabond — although  he  may  do  infinitely  more  mischief — 
because  he  may  be  in  every  other  respect  a  virtuous  citizen.  Yet  I 
iprish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  immorality 
of  high  character — he  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  before  the 
tribunal  of  a  virtuous  public.  And  he  is  criminal  to  a  degree,  of 
-which  he  has  no  conception.  The  flood  of  light  which  has  been 
recently  poured  upon  the  community,  strikes  askance  upon  his  vi- 
sion, and  he  will  not  see. 

Whom,  or  what  do  we  blame  for  the  murder  committed  by  a 
maniac  ?  the  sword,  the  maniac,  or  the  man,  who  deliberately,  for 
four  and  a  half  pencty  and  knowing  the  use  to  which  it  would  be 
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applied,  sold  bim  the  sword  ?  Ask  the  conscience,  and  it  will  as- 
swer,  in  the  stern  voice  of  reason  and  truth,  not  the  sword,  not 
the  wild  maniac,  who  knows  not  his  friend  from  his  foe,  but  the 
man — despicable,  miserable  man.  Whom  do  we  blame  for  the  evib 
of  intemperance  among  our  savagea  ?  We  mean  of  course  compara- 
tively, for  the  Indian  himself  must  be  in  a  degree  guilty.  Whom 
do  we  blame  ? — the  savage,  or  the  man  who  carried  the  article  to 
their  wigwams,  and  taught  them  its  inebriating  use  ?  Reader,  the 
great  curse  of  the  article  is  in  the  hand  of  the  trafficker.  I  know 
that  he  sees  it  not,  and  I  weep  that  he  doea  not.  The  cry  of  the 
orphan — the  piteous  moan  of  her  whose  state  is  worse  than  widoir- 
hood,  imploring  him  to  sell  no  more  of  this  first  elen>ent  of  destrac- 
tion  to  her  husband — will  not  make  him  feel  that  he  is  the  author 
of  her  woes. 

But  what  part  does  the  great  decider  of  all  controversies  say  on 
this  subject  ? — I  mean  the  bible.  Where  does  it  place  the  woe, 
with  at  least  equal  weight,  as  on  the  drunkard  himself?  ^<  Wo€ 
unio  Aim,"  says  the  oracle  of  life,  ^<  that  giceth  his  neighbor  drinks  that 
puttest  the  bottle  to  him  and  makest  him  drunken,^^ 

Yes,  I  must,  for  my  heart  is  full,  I  must  charge  the  distiller,  tbe 
merchant,  with  the  evils  under  which  our  country  groans — with 
pangs  that  even  the  isolated  writer  has  felt  on  the  account  of  others, 
in  his  own  bosom.  They  are  the  men  who  have  deluged  our  fire- 
sides with  ruin,  and  brought  down  evils  like  a  flood  upon  our  country. 
It  is  in  their  power  to  stay  the  flood,  and  they  will  not.  I  knoir 
that  but  few  of  them  will  read  or  hear  these  charges,  and  I  most, 
therefore,  speak  to  those  whose  hearts  pulsate  with  my  own. 
Would  to  Cfod  they  would  hear — would  that  my  testimony  coald, 
and  it  should  shake,  aud  arouse  the  world.  They  have  prostrated 
my  kinsman — ^they  have  made  my  friend — a  female — ^to  sit  sq^ 
tary  as  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  her  huaband  at  Kr 
aide  powerless  and  degraded.  They  have  torn  her  heart  with  pangs 
that  the  weight  of  the  sea  in  gold  could  not  compensate.  She  is 
heart-broken,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  grave,  and  before  her  God  to 
bear  witness  of  her  wrongs.     And  I  look  upon  these  men  as  the 

authors  of  my .  Would  that  my  feelings  could  utter  themselves. 

Yes,  ye  have  flung  disgrace  upon  mv  father's  brow,  and  dis- 
honored it  in  the  dust  I  And  shall  I  not  be  avenged  on  such  a 
community  as  this?  I  will;  hut  I  trust  in  God,  that,  with  his 
blessing,  it  shall  be  the  recompense  claimed  by  the  christian  from 
his  enemy.  I  will  not  take  eye  for  eye — I  will  not  take  blood  for 
the  slain.  But  I  will,  if  I  can,  wrest  the  poison  from  your  aged 
father;  I  will  bless  him  with  efforts  stronger  than  cold  advice.  I 
will  call  your  promising  son  from  the  precipice,  and  dash  the  cup 
from  his  lips,  which  I  know  will  make  him  dizzy  and  plunge  him 
into  the  gulf  below.  I  will  lead  hira  away  from  the  dangerous  place, 
and  save  him  from  ruin.  A  CLERcrMAif. 
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[  The  following  answer  to  a  criticisin  of  Mr.  Neal  on  the  poetry  of  a  corzetpon- 
fent  WBM  misplaced  last  month,  and  is  published  somewhat  late. — Kd.] 

YELLOW  THATCHED  COTTAGES  AND  LARKS. 

'^  Senul  inaanimmius  rnnneSj^^ — we  have  all  played  the  fool  more  or 
less, — and  the  time  has  been  when  the  writer  of  this  apologia  was 
fool  enough  to  think  he  could  write  poetry ; — and  so  he  did  for 
iwhile  for  his  own  amusement,  his  friends'  entertainment,  and  the 
iiTersioD  of  the  public.    "  TrojafinU^ 

Dean  Swift  somewhere  says  something  like  this :  <<  I  do  not  call 
bim  a  poet,  that  writes  for  his  own  diversion,  any  more  than  I  do 
that  gentleman  a  fiddler,  who  amuses  himself  with  a  violin."  No 
oaorc  do  I, — ergo^  "Troja"  nunquam  erat !  The  plain  English  of 
ill  which  is  intended  to  be,  good  reader,  that  your  humble  servant 
ier«r  was  a  poet, — not  even  when  he  wrote  the  Ballad  in  the  last 
lumber  of  this  Magazine,  all  about  <^The  cot  beneath  the  hill. '^ 
Lnd  now  that  he  has  made  clean  work, — and  has  said  all  against 
limself,  ^as  a  versifier,)  that  any  body  else  can  say, — he  is  at  lei- 
iure  to  talce  notice  of  the  following  extract  from  his  friend  Neal'a 
jralaxjy-^commenting  on  the  Ballad  aforesaid.     It  follows : 

Ballad — C.  A.  B.  Pretty,  thontfh  hardly  worth  publishing.— <  I  see  its  roof  of 
idlaw  tkatck,* — Do  you  ?  Where? — not  in  this  country,  an^  more  than  you  hear 
he  '  carol  of  the  lark'  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Virginians  have  their  mud- 
arks,  to  be  sure — and  the  meadow-lark  is  rather  an  every-day  affair  in  the 
fiddle  States ;  but  the  carolUn^  lark  *  that  always  blithly  woke,*  is  quite  a  stran- 
er,  in  this  part  of  the  world — like  the  pheasant---the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  John's  usual  oh^umpiununess^  as  Master 
Needle  says,  in  this  critique.  First,  the  Ballad  is  called  ''pretty  :"— 
ur  best  bow.  Sir, — thank  you  for  so  much  !  "  Hardly  worth  pub- 
Lshing  :"  There  we  are  agreed  again; — it  would  never  have  seen 
nj  other  light  than  that  of  the  pretty  pair  of  eyes,  belonging  to  the 
wner  of  the  scrap-book  for  which  it  was  originally  edited, — and 
rhcre  it  has  been  slumbering  for  I  know  not  how  many  years, — but 
»r  the  request  of  the  lady-editress  of  this  Magazine^  to  fill  a  page,  at 
lort  notice,  in  the  November  number.  ''  YeUow  thatchy^^  John  Neal, 
t  as  plenty  as  newspapers  all  over  the  country ; — I  used  to  play 
ide  and  seek  under  the  eaves  of  one  in  old  Newbury,  when  I  was 

stripling  about  the  age  of  that  smart  little  namesake  of  mine, 
dling  you  father.  In  Worcester  County  they  are  not  few  nor  far 
stween, — and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
so  in  New  Jersey,  where  I  went  to  school  about  the  time  this 
imc  Ballad  was  peroetrated.  As  to  "  larks"  and  their  "  carols," — 
!eaven  bless  you,  Sir  critic, — "  larks"  means  birds  of  all  kinds, — 
>etic  license,  poetic  license  this,  and  be  hanged  to  you !  Any  bird 
lat  gets  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  carolling,  is  to  the 
^ct,  (^vhen  his  "  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  glances  "  from  earth 

heaven"  like  that  of  Dr.  Syntax  "  in  sttirch  of  the  picturesque,") 
lark,   and  a  caralling  lark,  to  all  poefical  intents  and  purposes. 
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Why,  yoa  are  growing  hypocritica],  moBt  learned  critic,  in  youroU 
age! 

But  as  we  are  upon  this  topic  perhaps  the  facta  attending  the  ori- 
gin of  the  stanzas  in  question  may  settle  all  these  most  staitlisg 
anachronisms  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties.     Here  they  are. 

Time,— a  winter  evening.  Scene, — a  drawing  room,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  round  table,  covered  with  books,  drawing^g,  and  hijmttrit 
of  one  kind  and  another :  and  among  the  rest  a  red  moroceo-boud 
album,  open  at  a  page  adorned  with  a  beautiful  engraving  of  a  ^' Cot 
beneath  the  hill," — with  <^  yellow  thatch,"  upon  which  are  teei 
birds  that  look  as  much  like  '<  larks"  as  any  other  birds  of  theiir. 
Dramatii  persome^ — the  pretty  little  owner  of  the  scrap-book,  ud 
her  victim^  (All  young  gentlemen  who  write  dbum  poetry  ore  tie- 

tims.^     "Pray  write  something  for  this  page,  Mr. ,"    "Oh, 

certainly.  Miss  — — ,  what  shall  it  be  ?"     "  Something  appropriate 

to  the  picture,  Mr.  ."     "  With  all  my  heart.   Miss !» 

Mem. — ^Victim  seizes  a  pen — turns  up  his  eyes,  and  then — toras  up 
his  sleeves, — and  thus  is  ushered  into  being  the  "  Ballad — C.  A.  B. 
— ^Pretty — but  hardly  worth  publishing," — ^with  all  its  sins  of"yd- 
low  thatch"  and  "  carolling  larks"  upon  its  luckless  head ! 

C.A.B. 
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<*  Pbactical  PHKKiroLOQr,— Bjf  SiUs  Jatut" — We  promised  to  five  afvite 
notice  of  thie  book  in  our  Janaary  namber,  ind  in  order  to  procure  the  opbiioK«f 
one  beUer  aequainted  with  the  ecience  of  Phrenology  than  ooraelves,  we  plved  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend  for  review,  but  illness  prevented  his  obliging  ds,  so  wsiie 
under  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  brief  notice  of  our  own,  though  we  can  bait 
little  hope  of  doing  justice  to  the  author.  Afler  a  careful  reading,  we  do  not  hoi- 
taie  to  say  that  "  Practical  Phrenology,  by  Silas  Jones,"  is  one  of  the  bcjt  ia 
fact  the  best  book  on  Phrenology  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  stadcs^ 
who  need  not  search  beyond  its  pages  for  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  tk 
■eienoe.  The  style  is  sueh  as  pleases  us  best  in  n  scientific  work— plain,  cktf 
•ad  concise.  Without  drawing  the  attention  from  the  subject  by  a  rednndanee  of 
words  I  it  is  sufficiently  elegant  to  secure  to  the  author  the  reputation  of  a  cfanit 
and  easy  writer.  He  analyses  the  brain  with  a  master's  hand,  dwells  on  esek 
organ  separately,  and  on  the  influence  it  may  have  on  those  surrounding  it  Thi 
physical  relations  of  the  brain,  with  relative  portions  of  the  human  frame,  are  nlp 
iafactoiily  explained,  and  the  heads  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Bums,  Shexi' 
dan  and  others  are  compared  with  the  characters  developed  in  their  lives,* 
proofs  of  the  truths  of  Phrenology.  In  short,  the  book  contains  all  that  is  neo» 
■ary  to  conrey  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  science  as  can  be  obtained  by  rcidis|» 
and  offers  some  advice  to  the  learner,  which  he  will  do  well  to  observe,  before  ht 
attempts  to  set  up  for  a  practiser  in  Phrenology.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  that  it  is  b» 
ssirtry  for  tha  student  lo  know  ■omething  of  his  own  eapaci^  for  judging,  Mn  , 
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e  begins  to  analyie  the  characters  of  others;  and  we  hope  his  opinion  will  deter 
le  beginner  from  too  hasty  jud^rment  on  those  heads  which  may  hare  the  mis- 
irtooe  to  fall  under  his  observation.  As  for  ourselves,  we  would  as  soon  submit 
broken  limb  to  the  operation  of  a  quack  surgeon,  as  to  allow  the  fingers  of  an 
Dskilful  phrenologist  to  come  near  our  organ  of  self-esteem.  We  should  wish 
» examine  his  forehead  before  we  submitted  our  head.  Mr.  Jones's  book  has 
rmly  established  the  confidence  we  before  felt  in  his  knowledge,  theoretical  and 
nctical,  of  the  science  he  teaches.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  gentleman  whose 
pinion  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  upon— one  whose  organization  is  peculiarly  adap- 
>d  to  a  profession  which  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  share  both  of  the  reflec* 
ve  and  perceptive  organs.  Most  earnestly  do  we  recommend  his  book.  It  is  to 
e  fouad  at  Colman  &  Chisholm's. 

"  Paul  Ulric,  or  The  Adyentorxs  of  An  Enthusiast." — Here  is  another  new 
ook,  by  a  new  author,  and  one  which  disappointed  us  very  pleasantly.  The  first 
ixty  pages  dragged  off  somewhat  heavily — then  the  interest  began  to  increase, 
od  we  entered  upon  the  second  volume  in  very  good  humor  with  the  author, 
lus  we  read  thoroughly  without  rising  from  our  chair,  and  closed  with  the  opin- 
>n,  that  *  Paul  Ulric  '  is  a  good  book — a  very  good  book.  The  plot  does  not  open 
aite  early  enough,  yet  it  is  skilfully  developed,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  are 
ne.  Lans  Lawler's  death  is  thrilling  and  highly  descriptive.  The  shipwreck 
I  one  of  the  most  exciting  portions  of  the  book,  and  Meg  Lawler's  story,  as  a 
etached  tale,  is  highly  interesting.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  creditable  to  its  au- 
wr  and  to  oar  literature.    It  is  for  sale  at  Colman  &  Chisholm's. 

Thx  Auoustink  Club. — As  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  discussions  held  by  thitf 
lab,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  privilege,  and  have  listened  to  them  seve- 
il  evenings  with  increasing  interest  and  approbation.  Among  the  several  ques- 
ons  offered  for  disputation  when  we  have  been  present,  that  on  the  comparative 
itellect  of  the  sexes  was  best  supported  on  both  sides.  A  declamation,  delivered 
a  the  same  evening,  astonished  us.  It  was  a  portion  of  Wirt's  defence  of  Blan- 
erhasset,  spoken  with  a  propriety  of  action  and  a  skilful  modulation  of  the  voice, 
kich  we  had  no  expectation  of  witnessing  in  a  society  formed  exclusively  of 
(ry  young  men.  The  same  young  gentleman  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Inb  some  ten  days  since.  It  was  sensible,  well  written,  and  delivered  with  a 
lodest  propriety  of  manner  worthy  of  the  general  emulation  of  his  fellow  mem- 
ITB.  There  was  no  rant,  no  mouthing,  no  flinging  abroad  of  the  arms  in  a  vain 
^tempt  at  oratory  ;  nor  was  the  lecture  itself  a  commingled  jargon  of  the  nonsen- 
eal  and  ridiculous,  as  such  youthful  attempts  too  oflen  are.  We  have  forgotten 
le  exact  title  given  to  the  address — but  the  present  improvements  going  on 
tthe  civilized  world  was  the  burthen  of  the  discourse,  and  very  respectably  was 
us  vast  field  swept  over.  He  spoke,  by  no  means  ijrnorantly ,  of  the  present  posi- 
on  of  Spain,  Italy,  Poland  and  Oermany  we  think— stopped  to  give  France  the 
laracter  she  justly  deserves,  as  a  light-minded,  unstable  and  frivolous  nation— in 
hich  republicanism  runs  mad  once  in  five  years,  to  be  chained  down  again  by  the 
tackles  of  despotism.  We  believe  that  frivolity  alone  was  charged  to  the  French 
r  the  young  speaker.  We  will  be  responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
Of  England  he  spoke  truth — unprejudiced  and  honest  truth.    He  must  have 
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known  the  history  of  the  country  he  was  speaking  of,  and  have  had  a  heat 
too  full  of  yoathful  honesty  and  warm  fraternal  feeling,  not  to  do  justice  to  tke 
land  of  our  general  ancestors.  We  rejoice  to  witness  this  amicable  spoil  m  oa 
young  men.  Let  the  bitter  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  old  generation  go  folk 
grave  with  it.  Vfhy  should  we,  a  young  thriTing  nation,  gamer  np  hatred tfuMi 
the  land  from  which  we  drew  our  own  blood,  our  boasted  spirit .'  Let  die  knr, 
the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  indulge  in  wholesale  abuse  of  a  land  whose  biriaiy, 
institutions  and  goyernment  they  know  nothing ;  but  the  young,  the  warm-faeartid 
and  the  well-informed  know  how  to  exalt  their  'own  land  to  love  and  refoe  ill 
great  men  and  its  free  institutions,  while  they  do  justice  to  that  from  whiek  1^ 
owe  their  origin.  We  never  see  a  young  man  throwing  off  the  shackles  oTberHS- 
tary  prejudice  and  daring  to  be  just,  but  we  reverence  him  in  propoftica  ts  tki 
freedom  of  his  spirit.  The  young  speaker  in  question  acqoitted  himself  nsMt 
nobly,  yet  most  modestly.  A  disputation  and  the  declamations  which folkyved 
the  lecture  were  highly  creditable.  We  would  particularise  one  of  the  deeUias- 
tions  as  very  fine,  if  we  could  remember  the  title  of  the  poem.  Altogether  tk 
Augustine  Club  bids  fair  to  become  a  source  of  improvement  to  the  memkerk 

We  will  finish  oar  notice  with  a  little  advice.  First,  to  the  president  Wbeo 
the  audience — ^the  female  portion  we  allude  to — are  so  polite  as  to  whisper  isd 
laugh  aloud  during  a  discussion,  it  is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of  their  bieackef 
decorum.  To  the  members.  Get  higher  desks,  which  will  preclude  the  awkvtri 
necessity  of  stooping  at  each  sentence  to  look  at  your  notes.  Never  alknr  tk 
heat  of  debate  to  draw  you  into  severe  personalities,  and  study  your  soijecti  vcH 
before  you  debate  them. 

The  extracts  on  Music  presented  this  month— which  were  politdy  loniiik- 
«d  at  our  request— are  from  one  of  the  most  able  and  best  delivered  fectwet  «e 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to.  We  hope  Mr.  Furbish  will  be  indoesdts 
tepeat  it  at  a  time  when  the  weather  will  permit  all  lovers  of  mosie  to  attend. 

To  CoRRKSPOiTDVNTS.— Our  highly  vslued  and  respected  correspondent,  tk 
author  of"  The  Past  and  the  New  Year,"  has  furnished  an  interesting  srtide  fa 
our  February  number,  in  which  will  also  appear  "  Niagara,'*  <' J.  B."  **  J 
the  Death  of  Decatur,"  and  other  interesting  articles. 

Our  friend  at  Durham  has  our  thanks,  and  is  informed  that  his— or  her- 
script  is  received,  but  will  be  necessarily  delayed,  as  we  are  under  a  proBiise  to 
put  together  some  legends  of  levers  Pond,  in  our  own  state,  as  our  first  explsit 
in  the  Indian  line.  After  we  have  despatched  old  Paugus  the  Durham  tnditioa 
shall  have  honorable  place. 

Our  lady  correspondent  at  Camden  will,  we  hope,  accept  of  this  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  her  very  polite  letter  in  the  place  of  a  more  elaborate  an- 
swer. Were  it  not  for  such  blossoms  in  our  path,  the  highway  of  literature  wouH 
be  too  full  of  thorns  and  brambles  for  us  to  travel  farther  in  iU  rugged  windinffc 
Her  suggestion  shall  be  attended  to,  and  before  the  close  of  the  present  voloias 
"Sir  Henry's  Daughter"  shall  be  furnished  with  aseqncl,  if  we  can  everfiai 
ourselves  in  a  mood  for  taking  up  the  subject.  As  for  plates,  if  they  do  not  i 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  public,  not  with  us. 
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Two  heavy  blows  were  struck  on  the  huge  brass  knocker  of  a 
bouse  in  Back-street  rather  late  one  evening,  when  that  beauti* 
fal  street  was  far  less  thickly  inhabited  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  kitchen  girl,  who  served  as  cook,  chamber-maid,  footman  and 
porter,  opened  the  door  and  confronted  a  tall,  well-dressed  gentle- 
nan,  who  inquired  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  the  comfortable  sitting- 
room  occupied  by  Mr.  — ,  who  laid  down  the  Portland  Ga- 
Eette  and  removed  his  feet  from  their  exalted  position  over  the 
fire-place  to  receive  his  visitor.  There  was  something  extremely 
interesting  in  the  appearance  of  the  stranger ;  his  age  might  be 
ibout  forty,  but  his  featujces  were  handsome  and  stamped  with  a  cast 
)f  settled  melancholy,  while  his  manner  had  that  air  of  quiet,  gentle 
>reeding  which  results  from  a  useful  intercourse  with  men  and 
looks.  He  surrendered  his  hat  to  the  red-handed  servant,  and 
:8kiDg  the  chair  she  had  planted  for  him  on  the  hearth-rug,  opened 

iis  business.     After  inquiring  if  Mr. was  not  a  stock-holder 

in  the  Cumberland  Bank,  he  stated  his  wish  to  purchase  twenty 
(hires  in  that  institution  at  as  low  percentage  as  possible. 

While  he  was  speaking  the  look  of  easy  hospitality  passed  from 
be  stock-holder's  features,  which  instantly  changed  to  their  usual 
^nhj  business  expression — ^he  compressed  nis  lips,  crossed  one  leg 
»Ter  the  other,  and  drummed  on  the  stand  beside  him  with  the  air 
tf  a  man  debating  about  an  offer  he  can  well  afford  to  refuse. 

"Really,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  with  a  becoming  share  of  indif- 
erence,  "  stock  in  our  bank  is  first-rate  property — if  I  sell  twenty 
hares  I  shall  want  a  handsome  premium.  How  much  do  yon  ex- 
pect to  pay  ?" 

The  stranger  replied  by  asking  how  the  Cumberland  stock  theH 
tood. 

"  High — always  high,"  replied  the  other,  avoiding  a  direct  an- 
wer,  "  ours  is  a  safe  institution — yieldi  fine  dividends — the  only 
tok  in  the  state  that  held  out  specie  payments  through  the  last 
^r — shares  always  above  par — ,"  he  was  running  on  in  praise  of* 
is  hobby,  but  the  stranger  again  brought  him  to  the  point,  by  say- 
17 
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ing  that  he  had  left  a  daughter  &t  the  inn  nearby  who  would  be 
anxious  for  his  returOi  and  that  he  must  solicit  a  direct  answer  to 
his  proposition. 

<^  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  eight  per  cent  ?  "  replied  the  capitalist 

^*  That  it  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  pay — the  best  stocks  is 
Boston  were  not  more  than  five  when  I  leA." 

<^  You  are  from  Boston,  then,"  inquired,  or  rather  affirmed  the 
•tock-holder,  losing  sight  of  his  bargain  in  the  ea|reniess  of  his 
curiosity. 

The  stranger  calmly  replied  that  he  was. 

'^  Came  this  morning  in  the  sloop  Mary  Ann,  I  suppose  ?  "  per- 
sisted the  inquirer. 

^^  Yes,"  was  the  dry  answer,  which  would  have  silenced  any  msa 

bom  south  of  New-England  ;  but  Mr. y  a  heavy  stock-hoider 

in  a  wealthy  state  bank,  had  a  comfortable  sense  of  his  own  impoc^ 
tance.     What  is  money  good  for  if  it  will  not  enable  its  possessor 

to  be  ill-bred  when  he  pleases  ?     Nothing,  certainly.     Mr. 

had  an  undoubted  right  to  ask  impertinent  questions — he  codd 
afford  it — so  he  went  on  regardless  of  the  annoyance  of  his  victiiD. 

**  Brought  your  family,  you  say  ?" 

"  All  that  remains  to  me,"  replied  the  stranger  in  a  broken  yoiee, 
while  an  expression  of  anguish  contracted  his  high  forehead  sad 
trembled  on  his  lips,  unregarded  by  his  ruthless  questioner,  who 
continued, — 

*^  Probably  you  intend  to  settle  in  Portland  f  " 

«  No,  Sir." 

<<Back  in  the  country  then?  " 

"Yes." 

"  On  the  Kennebec  P^ 

**  No,  the  Androscoggin." 

^^  Why,  what  can  such  a  person  as  you  appear  to  be,  expect  to  do 
away  back  in  the  woods  ? — oh,  I  see — got  men  up  there  getting  out 
lumber — fine  season  for  logging." 

The  stranger  saw  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  concluding  his  busi- 
ness till  he  had  furnbhed  the  .stock-holder  with  his  history,  past, 
present  and  to  come ;  so  in  a  few  hurried  words  he  stated  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Maine,  but  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Boston  as  a 
merchant — that  he  had  amassed  a  large  property  there,  which  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  villainy  of  one  he  had  trusted.  His 
voice  faltered  as  he  went  on  to  say,  that  his  wife  and  two  children 
had  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  him  one  daughter,  with  whom 
he  was  removing  to  a  little  farm  that  he  had  purchased  in  Oxfoid 
county. 

The  curiosity  of.  the  capitalist  being  satisfied  he  no  longer  hesita- 
ted to  elose  his  bargain,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  stranger's 
Jaying  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars — we  like  to 
e  particular  in  money  matters — ^for  which  he  received  the  requbite 

twenty  shares  of  stock  in  the  good  old  Cumberland  Bank.    Mr. 

politely  attended  his  visitor  to  the  door,  and,  wishing  him  a  good 
evening,  returned  to  his  sitting-room.  He  took  up  the  roll  of  bank 
bills  he  had  just  received,  looked  them  all  over  carefully,  counted 
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lem  three  times,  and  then  deposited  them  in  an  old  black  wallet 
rith  the  comfortable  smile  of  a  successful  bargainer. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  made  his  way  to  Peck's  tavern,  still  to  be 
>und,  but  with  other  occupants,  at  the  comer  of  Maine  and  Beaver 
treets.     He  entered  a  private  room  where  he  had  left  his  daughter, 

delicate  girl  of  fourteen.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  her 
lossy  curls,  almost  as  black  as  her  dress,  were  confined  back  by  a 
ircuUr  comb  of  wrought  shell,  and  drooped  over  her  neck  and 
houlders  as  she  bent  with  a  willowy  gracefulness  toward  the  fire ; 
ler  tiny  hands  clasped  on  her  knee  and  her  large  dark  eyes  fixed 
aournfuUy  on  the  blaze.  Tears  were  stealing  unheeded  down  her 
heeks  and  fell  like  a  shower  of  pearls  into  her  lap,  and  she  was 
oo  much  absorbed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  her  father  till  he  had 
Imost  reached  the  low  stool  on  which  she  was  seated.  Hastily 
(rawing  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  curls  forward  in  a 
'ain  endeavor  to  hide  her  tearful  cheek,  she  arose  and  stood  before 
lim  as  if  detected  in  some  evil.  Mr.  Sutbgate  seated  himself,  and 
liawing  the  beautiful  child  to  his  knee  inquired  if  bis  absence  had 
eeoaed  tedious ;  and  then,  seeing  the  tears  on  her  face,  he  pressed 
ler  to  his  bosom,  and,  as  he  kissed  her,  said  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
:nidiDg, 

*'  Shame,  Grace,  your  eyes  are  full  of  tears — surely  you  were 
lot  afraid  to  stay  alone." 

^*No,  Papa,  but — ,"  she  hesitated,  and  the  tears  again  sprang  to 
ler  eyes. 

"But  what,  child?" 

'^  I  was  thinking  of  mamma  and  of  all  she  said  to  me  that  night, 
md  I  cried  for  fear  that  I  could  not  do  all  she  wished ;  she  told  me 
o  fill  her  place — to  be  all  that  she  had  been  to  you ;  but  oh.  Papa, 
'.  never,  never  can  be  so  good;" — and  the  motherless  girl  threw  her 
irms  about  her  father^s  neck  and  sobbed  on  the  bosom  to  which  he 
iressed  her,  while  his  tears  rained  over  her  head,  and  aprayer  was 
iwelUng  his  heart — a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  that  when  tne  blossom 
»f  his  happiness  was  blasted,  a  bud  was  left  in  its  place  so  full  of 
>urity  and  rich  promise. 

'^Papa,"  said  the  young  orphan,  raising  her  innocent  face  from 
he  paternal  bosom,  '<  do  you  think  mamma  can  hear  me  now  wheA 
[  promise  to  obey  her^  wishes  as  near  as  I  can  ?— rit  seems  to  me 
lometimes,  when  I  kneel  to  say  my  prayers,  as  if  I  could  feel  her 
ireath  on  my  forehead  as  she  whispers  prayerful  words  into  my 
leart — then  I  close  my  eyes,  and  strange,  sweet  thoughts  seem  ris- 
ng  and  turning  to  words,  till  I  can  scarcely  utter  them  for  happi- 
less-^and  then  there  is  such  a  still  contented  feeling  comes  over 
ae — Father,  am  I  wicked,  am  I  forgetful,  because  I  do  not  feel  so 
[orry  that  poor  mamma  is  dead  at  such  times  ?" 

<^  No,  my  sweet  child,  it  is  the  balm  which  Ood  himself  adminis-> 
ers  to  the  broken  heart — ^but  for  such  merciful  comfortings  your 
ather  too  must  have  sunk  to  the  grave.  But  sit  down  and  listen  to 
De,  Grace — you  know  nothing  of  the  life  we  are  to  lead  in  our  new 
labitation.  It  was  your  sainted  mother's  request  that  you  should 
»e  removed  from  the  city  to  the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  where  you 
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should  become  the  pupil  of  your  father,  and  take  upon  yoa  vaeh 
charges  as  will  senre  to  render  you  useful  in  the  humble  lot  my 
broken  spirits  and  impoverished  fortune  has  left  to  us.  Grace,  cao 
you  cheerfully  undertake  the  hardships  of  a  life  so  monotonous  ? " 

'^  I  can,  Father,"  replied  the  gentle  child,  raising  the  meek  eyes 
she  had  inherited  from  her  lost  mother  to  his  face,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  pure  heart  untried  in  the  struggles  of  life.  Again  she 
was  pressed  to  her  parent's  bosom,  and  again  he  thanked  God  that 
so  much  happiness  was  left  to  him. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Suthgatc  and  his  daughter  started 
on  their  journey  tp  the  interior.  At  Paris  they  left  the  public  con- 
veyance and  proceeded  in  a  hired  chaise.  As  they  penetrated  ioto 
the  country  toward  Woodstock,  the  scenery,  hitherto  cultivated  sod 
pastoral,  swelled  gradually  into  irregular  hills,  broken  oceasioDally 
into  huge  precipices,  thrusting  their  granite  crags  through  their 
covering  of  underwood  and  forest-trees.  As  they  proceeded  spots 
of  picturesque  grandeur  broke  upon  the  view  at  every  turn  of  the 
yoad.  Now  our  travellers  were  in  the  depths  of  a  valley,  and  then 
a  bleak  precipice  shot  its  cliffs  over  their  heads  as  they  wound  up 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  while  the  waters  of  a  mountain-lake  lay  sleeping 
beneath  them,  in  the  dense  shadow  thrown  by  an  unbroken  rocky 
causeway  frowning  on  the  opposite  shore,  surmounted  by  a  range  of 
blasted  trees,  and  appearing  like  a  close  file  of  dusky  giants,  each 
brandishing  his  spear  against  the  sky.  In  these  wild  hills  the  cross- 
roads were  rough  and  dangerous.  More  than  once  Mr.  Svthgate 
and  poor  Grace  were  obliged  to  leave  the  chaise  and  pick  their  way 
through  the  stones  choking  the  road,  and  not  unfrequently  bounding 
down  the  steep,  loosened  by  the  horse,  in  his  struggle  for  a  sure  foot- 
hold, as  he  toiled  on  with  the  empty  chaise.  The  day  was  waning 
when  our  travellers  reached  the  end  of  their  journey.  For  more 
than  a  mile  their  road  had  run  along  the  very  summit  of  a  hill,  exceed- 
ingly broken,  yet  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country.  Suddenly 
it  swept  back  from  an  eminence  running  parallel,  and  the  road  turn- 
ed sharply  down  into  a  little  valley  of  some  twenty  acres.  Through 
a  chasm  between  the  two  hills  a  mountain-stream  dashed  in  a  sheet 
of  foam  to  the  valley,  and  wound  in  a  considerable  body  through  sn 
opening  in  the  north.  Just  in  the  curve  of  the  hill  stood  a  small, 
neatly  finished  house,  with  a  meadow  spreading  its  green  bosom  in 
front,  and  a  small  garden,  hedged  by  row%  of  currant  bushes  and 
cherry  trees,  both  ruddy  with  fruit,  stretching  to  a  precipice  at  the 
back.  Mr.  Suthgate  cheeked  his  horse  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  and 
pointing  to  the  valley  as  it  lay,  serene  and  beautiful,  in  the  bosom 
pf  the  hills,  said, 

♦*  There,  Grace,  is  our  farm — look  at  it — then  look  abroad,  and 
say  if  the  whole  is  not  even  more  beautiful  than  I  have  described  if 

Grace  beut  eagerly  forward,  and  for  some  moments  remained 
breathlessly  gazing  on  the  sublime  scenery  around  her.  Lesser  de- 
clivities than  the  one  on  which  they  stood,  were  swelling  away  on 
either  side  like  a  succession  of  broken  waves,  till  their  undulations 
were  lost  in  the  distant  landscape,  spreading  away  to  the  horizon  in 
It  sea  of  forest  trees.     Cultivitted  farms  occasionally  broke  the  mono*^ 
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>us  foliage  of  a  hill  side,  or  smiled  in  the  valleys  like  spots  of 
io  the  waste  of  life  ;  while  here  and  there  stupendous  fragments 
rock  upreared  their  rifted  heads  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilder- 
s  like  the  battlements  of  a  darker  world,  their  sides  dashed 
ringly  with  stinted  trees,  dead  pines  bristling  up  their  naked 
es,  and  the  green  monarchs  of  the  forest  crowding  to  their  feet  as 
o  do  them  homage.  The  sun  was  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
>^vering  its  *  powdered  gold '  over  a  portion  of  the  west,  and  melt- 
;  into  purple  twilight  over  the  still  bosom  of  the  forest  Regard- 
s  of  fatigue  the  father  and  daughter  sat  gazing  upon  the  scene, 
apped  in  the  mournful  thoughts  which  so  naturally  steal  upon  the 
nd  when  the  day  is  expiring.  Neither  spoke,  for  botn  were 
LiikiDg  of  her  who  had  been  the  sun  of  their  little  world. 
*'  Halloo  there — what's  the  diflSculty,"  inquired  a  lusty  farmer, 
Ling  up  the  hill  with  a  bag  of  newly  ground  meal  thrown  across 
s  horse  by  way  of  saddle — "  halloo— does  your  horse  shy,  or  have 
»u  lost  a  linchpin  ?" 

Mr.  Suthgate  took  up  his  reins,  and  answering  that  nothing  was 
le  matter,  was  proceeding  down  the  hill — but  his  new  friend  soon 
Line  on  a  level  with  him  and  drew  up  for  a  parley. 

**  Rather  guess  Pve  seen  that'are  horse  o'  youm  afore,  hav'nt  I  ?— 
3n't  he  belong  on  Paris  Hill  ?" 

Mr.  Suthgate  replied  that  it  did. 

**  Sartin  onH  the  first  minit — any  news  stirrin  ?  " 

Mr.  Suthgate  replied  that  he  knew  of  none. 

"  Belong  on  Paris  Hill,  ha  ?  " 

"  No,  in  Boston." 

"  Boston ! — why  you  an't  the  man  that's  bought  Mr.  Dean's 
>lace  down  below  here,  are  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  purchased  the  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

"  Wal,  now  I  thought  so — glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Suthgate — that's 
rour  name  they  tell  me — hope  you'll  be  neighborly — I  live  in  the 
)lack  house  you've  just  past," — and  the  good-hearted  fellow  reach- 
ed over  and  shook  Mr.  Sutbgate's  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  swingling 
lax  for  a  wager ;  then  resuming  his  perpendicular  on  the  meal-bag, 
be  continued, 
"  That's  your  daughter,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  only  child." 

"  I've  got  one  just  about  her  age — I'll  send  her  over  to  scrape 
acquaintance  to-morrow — you'll  find  my  oldest  girl  waiting  for  you." 
Grace  smiled  gently,  and  said  she  should  be  happy  to  see  his 
daughter. 

"  Yes,  I  warrant  you'll  be  like  two  peas  in  a  pod — you'll  find  all 
your  things  in  order,  Mr.  Suthgate — we  went  down* and  helped  un- 
load the  goods  night  afore  last — they  are  all  put  up  just  as  you 
wrote— if  there's  any  thing  more  to  do  I'll  ride  back  with  you." 

Mr.  Suthgate  thanked  him  as  his  kindness  deserved,  but  declined 
troubling  him. 

"  Wal,  good  night  then — if  any  thing's  wanted  you'll  know  where 
to  send— my  name's  Hinman;" — then  the  kind  farmer  settled  him- 
self on  his  meal-bag,  and  admonishing  his  horse  with  his  stimipless 
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foot  trotted  leisurely  toward  home,  while  his  new  neighbors  pre- 
ceeded  to  their  habitation. 

As  Mr.  Hinman  had  taught  them  to  expect,  they  found  his  daui^b- 
ter  waiting  their  arrival,  and  after  a  slight  supper  Grace  receiTcd 
her  father's  kiss  and  went  to  her  little  chamber.  Her  heart  swelled 
as  she  entered  it.  The  furniture  was  that  of  her  bed  chamber  ia 
Boston — the  same  white  counterpane  was  on  the  bed — and  the  night 
wind  came  through  the  small  open  sashes  laden  with  the  breath  iA 
wild  flowers,  and  played  with  its  invisible  fingers  among  the  snowj 
folds  of  the  same  muslin  curtains  that  had  draped  her  windows  at 
home. 

**  How  very,  very  good  it  was  in  dear  papa  to  think  of  briDgiag 
all  these  things  here,"  were  the  grateful  thoughts  with  which  the 
young  girl  sunk  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Suthgate  had  selected  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  as  that  ia 
which  he  should  close  his  life ;  but  with  his  new  station  he  still 
retained  all  the  refinements  of  his  former  one.  His  was  an  iatellcct 
that  never  could  become  subservient  to  the  propensities ;  benevo- 
lence and  true  religion  seemed  a  ruling  portion  of  his  nature,  and 
he  had  sought  the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  rather  from  a  disinciiuatioa 
to  remain  longer  in  a  pursuit,  which  too  often  debases  all  the  faevl- 
ties  of  the  soul  into  an  accordance  with  the  one  great  passion  for 
gain,  than  because  his  fallen  fortunes  had  rendered  retirement  ib- 
solutely  necessary.  He  had  transported  to  his  remote  farm  such  of 
his  household-gods  as  were  most  associated  with  the  memory  of  hts 
deceased  wife.  The  library  out  of  which  they  had  read  together— 
the  globes  from  which  they  had  given  lessons  to  their  child — the 
mathematical  instruments  whose  uses  they  had  studied — ^the  piaoo 
she  l^ad  touched, — all  were  placed  in  the  little  parlor  which,  with 
a  kitchen,  bed-room  and  porch,  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the 
house.  Sarah  Hinman,  a  good-natured  girl,  perfectly  at  home  in  all 
the  branches  of  housewifery,  remained  several  weeks  with  her  new 
neighbors,  in  order  to  instruct  the  inexperienced  Grace  in  her  vari- 
ous duties  ;  then  the  father  and  daughter  were  left  to  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  their  home.  Three  years  had  passed  away  and  time  had 
yielded  its  balm  to  the  hearts  of  the  widower  and  orphan,  yet  had 
wrought  but  little  change  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Suthgate.  If  his 
ample  forehead  was  not  quite  so  smooth  and  white,  the  glow  of  a 
contented  spirit  broke  over  it  with  a  compensating  lustre ;  and  the 
few  additional  lines  about  his  mouth  took  nothing  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  smile.  His  face  was  slightly  sunburnt,  and  his  hands 
embrowned  with  labor;  but  a  robust  form,  with  habits  cheerful  aad 
healthy,  had  taken  the  place  of  his  former  pale  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  the  gentle  Grace  never  once  thought  of 
the  hardness  of  his  hand  when  it  was  laid  in  blessing  on  her  head. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  Grace  Suthgate  was  beautifal. 
She  had  gained  but  little  in  height,  but  her  form  was  more  g^racefully 
rounded,  her  hair  more  abundant,  and  her  clear  white  cheek  dimpled 
sweetly  when  she  smiled ;  while  her  lips,  like  ripe  strawberries  in* 
brightness  and  color,  took  away  the  appearance  of  ill-health,  which 
her  perfect  whiteness  might  otherwise  have  conveyed.     Pore  ia 
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person  and  more  pure  in  mind  was  Grace  Suthgate ;  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  her,  after  performing  the  labor  of  her  little  household, 
Iraw  a  stool  to  her  father's  feet,  even  as  she  had  done  when  a  child ; 
ind,  with  her  knitting-work  in  her  hand,  and  a  book  open  on  her 
knee,  spend  the  long,  winter  evening  in  adding  to  her  stock  of  men- 
tal wealth ;  now  and  then  laying  down  her  work  and  leaning  on 
iier  father's  knee,  with  her  sweet  eyes  raised  to  his,  as  he  explained 
i  passage  which  had  puzzled  her.  Every  night  since  her  mother's 
leath  had  the  good  girl  prayed,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil 
:he  duties  that  death  had  imposed  on  her  youth ;  and  every  day 
klr.  Suthgate  felt  more  strongly  the  benevolence  of  God  in  granting 
lim  a  child,  so  lovely  and  so  good,  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  his  heart. 
$he  was  to  him  a  companion,  child  and  friend,  strengthening  her 
Dtellect  to  meet  his,  and  drinking  with  avidity  the  moral  or  scien- 
ific  lessons  he  loved  to  teach  her.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  two 
persons  to  be  thrown  more  completely  on  each  other  for  happiness, 
ret  they  never  lacked  resources.  Together  they  planted  their  little 
rarden  with  vegetables  and  flowers,  honeysuckles  were  taught  to 
rail  over  their  parlor  window,  red  and  white  rosebushes  formed  a 
ittle  wilderness  about  the  house,  and  a  young  apple  orchard,  at  the 
bot  of  the  meadow,  gave  rich  promise  of  fruit  in  after  summers. 

Mr.  Hinman,  who  was  their  nearest  neighbor,  lived  a  mile  dis- 
ant  over  the  hill ;  and  about  three  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the 
'alley  was  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  houses,  a  grist-mill  and  a  store. 
I  few  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley,  Sarah  Hinman  had 
»een  married  and  had  removed  from  the  neighborhood ;  while 
Cancy,  the  younger  daughter,  fully  verified  her  father's  prediction, 
\j  showing  her  rosy  face  at  Mr.  Suthgate's,  at  least  twice  each 
peek.  One  morning  Nancy  came  running  down  the  steep  beyond 
he  house,  with  her  bonnet  hanging  by  the  strings  and  flying  out 
»ehind,  and  her  large  hazel  eyes  dancing  with  delight. 

'*  Grace — Grace  Suthgate !  where  are  you  ? "  she  exclaimed,  run- 
ing  from  one  room  to  another  till  she  found  the  object  of  her  search 
a  the  porch^  moulding  and  stamping  delicate  little  cakes  from  a 
eap  of  golden  butter  lying  in  a  tray  before  her, — <<  Oh,  I'm  so 
[red — I'm  so  happy — who  do  you  think  has  come  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  Nancy." 

**  But  guess — guess." 

**  Well,  your  sister  and  her  husband." 

**  No,  James,  brother  James — and  he  has  not  been  at  home  before 
1  six  years — you  can't  think  how  handsome  he  is — ^his  hair  is  all 
ombed  up  in  the  tip  of  the  mode,  and  his  coat  reaches  almost  to  his 
eels,  and  shines  just  like  satin;  and  then  he  has  got  such  a  proud 
ert  kind  of  way,  iust  as  all  the  gentle  folks  have  ; — I'm  so  glad  I 
3ald  jump  over  the  house," — and  the  happy  girl  began  to  dance 
round  the  room  like  a  crazy  creature  ;  then  pulling  her  bonnet  over 
er  head  she  darted  away,  saying,  "  Well,  I  must  go,  for  I  ran  away, 
ist  to  tell  you  that  James  and  \  are  coming  down  here  ; — he  says 
e'»  failed  in  business,  and  is  going  to  stay  at  home  all  winter — 
at  I'll  tell  the  rest  when  I  come  again,  so  be  ready  for  us,  for  he 
kkes  a  great  deal  of  notice,  I  can  tell  you." 
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Before  she  had  finithed  her  speech  the  restless  girl  was  half  wiy 
down  the  meadow,  leaving  Grace  to  her  conjectures  about  the  time 
of  the  promised  visit.  Of  James  Hinman  she  had  never  heard,  ex- 
cept when  Nancy,  with  pardonable  vanity,  occasionally  boasted  of 
her  brother,  the  merchant,  in  Boston.  In  truth  there  was  little 
known  of  his  recent  life,  even  by  his  own  family.  He  had  left 
home  in  his  nineteenth  year,  because  his  industrious  father  had  re- 
proached him  for  idleness  on  the  farm.  Nothing  was  heard  of  hba 
until  nearly  three  years  had  passed,  when  a  letter  came,  stating  that 
he  occupied  the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  in  Boston. 
Another  year  elapsed  and  then  came  a  second,  written  in  a  bold, 
flourishing  hand,  and  announcing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hinmaa's  sob 
had  become  a  merchant. 

There  was  a  tone  of  consequential  arrogance  running  through  Bfr. 
James  Hinman's  epistle,  by  no  means  palatable  to  bis  honest  father. 
He  wrote  patronizingly  to  the  whole  family ;  was  for  removiag  his 
unmarried  sister  to  the  city,  that  she  might  be  accomplished;  sod 
hoped  that  his  father  would  not  think  of  visiting  him,  without  fint 
providing  himself  with  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth,  as  he  assured  him 
Chat  his  *  best  coat'  would  be  sadly  out  of  fashion  in  Boston.  This 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Mr.  Hinman  could  bear  that  his  son 
should  be  idle  and  run  away — ^that  he  should  seldom  write  andnerer 
visit  home ;  but  when  he  presumed  to  insinuate  that  his  blue  coat 
was  not  exactly  the  thing — ^the  venerable  garment  that  had  perfona- 
ed  duty  on  his  wedding-day,  and  clothed  his  broad  shoulders  every 
sabbath,  to  say  nothing  of  town -meeting  and  muster  days,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years — when  James  Hinman  dared  to  do  this,  the 
father  was  convinced  that  he  must  be  utterly  degenerate,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart  he  prepared  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  his  son's  situation. 
Early  one  fine  morning  his  horse  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  aa 
old  pair  of  saddle-bags  thrown  over  his  back,  with  one  end  stuffed 
with  oats  for  the  beast,  and  the  other  equally  well  filled  with  a  box 
of  baked  beans,  six  dozen  dough-nuts  and  a  lump  of  cheese  for  the 
man.  Mr.  Hinman  shook  hands  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  tried 
the  stirrup  with  his  foot,  and  raised  himself  cautiously  to  his  seat  on 
the  saddle-bags ;  then  taking  a  bundle  from  his  wife,  which  con- 
tained the  aforesaid  wedding-coat,  with  other  things  to  match,  he 
swung  it  on  his  arm  ;  and  with  his  nether  limbs  snugly  cushioned 
against  the  oats  and  dough-nuts,  started  in  a  sober  trot  for  Boston. 

The  events  of  Hinman's  journey  were  never  made  public ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  he  never  boasted  of  his  son  after  his  return, 
and  that  he  hated  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  dandy.  When 
the  hopeful  youth  returned  home,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
remaining  there  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  giving  for  a  reason 
that  his  business  had  been  ruined  and  his  property  lost  by  the  vil- 
lainy of  a  partner,  Mr.  Hinman  answered  bluntly,  that  he  was  wel- 
come to  stay  at  home  so  long  as  he  behaved  himself — ^but  as  for  the 
story  about  loss  of  property  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  Jim  had  never  been  worth  a  dollar  in  his  life,  nor  never  was  like 
to  be  unless  he  changed  his  ways. 

It  was  nearly  evening,  on  the  same  day  that  Naney  Hinman  had 
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mnotinced  her  brother's  arriFal,  when  she  called  with  him  to  par 
;l&eir  promised  visit.  During  their  walk  the  young  gentleman  edifr. 
^d  his  sister  with  an  account  of  some  dozen  of  the  most  fashionable 
adies  in  Boston,  who  had  evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  attach-* 
nent  to  him,  but  to  none  of  whom  had  he  deigned  to  give  the  least 
encouragement.  The  innocent  Nancy,  fully  impressed  with  her 
brother's  importance,  began  to  tremble  for  her  friend,  who  she  was 
^ertaiil  must  become  the  thirteenth  victim  to  the  invincible  attrac- 
ions  which  had  already  done  so  much  execution.  But,  to  her  sur« 
>rise,  Grace  was  by  no  means  so  completely  captivated  as  she  had 
inticipated.  She  had  seen  too  many  of  the  really  high  bred  during 
iier  mother's  life  time,  not  to  feel  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  the 
lecond-hand  airs  and  underbred  pretensions  which  characterized 
fames  Hinman ;  and  from  the  period  of  his  first  visit  the  sweet  girl 
experienced  a  feeling  of  dislike  while  in  his  company,  which  she 
condemned  as  uncharitable,  yet  could  not  entirely  overcome.  Not 
so  with  the  gentleman;  whatever  had  been  his  cruelty  to  the  city 
ladies,  he  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to  practise  any  in  his  inter* 
course  with  the  beautiful  country  girl.  He  haunted  her  like  her 
ihado  w,  broke  in  upon  her  walks,  obtruded  himself  upon  her  during 
^er  morning  avocations,  and  entirely  broke  up  the  pleasant  evenings 
(he  bad  delighted  to  spend  with  her  father.  These  intrusions  but 
served  to  confirm  Grace  in  her  dislike,  and  to  render  his  society  an 
^▼il  which  she  struggled  to  bear  patiently. 

One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  June,  about  a  month  after  young 
Flinman's  arrival^  he  called  at  Mr.  Suthgate's  with  an  offering  of 
ioTvers,  as  ill-assorted  as  his  own  character.  Grace  accepted  them, 
ind  saw  him  depart  with  the  earnest  hope  that  his  visit  would  not 
>e  repeated  that  day.  A  pleasant  shower  came  up  in  the  afternoon 
nrhich  confined  Mr.  Suthgate  to  the  house.  Before  the  tea  things 
Bvere  removed  from  the  parlor  the  rain  had  abated.  Grace  drew  her 
ather's  seat  to  one  of  the  front  windows  and  opened  the  sash, 
hat  he  might  enjoy  the  delicious  air  as  it  came  up  from  its  revelry 
imong  the  wild-fiowers.  Their  little  farm  would  have  made  a  beau- 
ifal  picture  as  it  lay  outspread  before  them.  The  meadow,  with 
ts  springing  grass,  sloped  gently  from  the  door,  gemmed  all  over 
with  rain  drops  and  with  a  profusion  of  d&ndelions,  that  had  unfold* 
id  their  golden  crowns  at  the  first  pattering  summons  of  the  shower. 
The  river's  brink  was  blue  with  violets,  and  the  opposite  hill  tow* 
*red  against  the  sky  clothed  in  the  pale  green  foliage  of  spring, 
>roken  by  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  or  the  crimson  buds 
>f  the  white-oak  as  they  blushed  into  life.  The  swollen  waterfall 
bamed  onward  to  its  outlet,  and  a  dozen  mountain  streams,  children 
»f  the  storm,  made  bold  music  as  they  left  their  caverns,  tossing 
heir  spray,  scattering  foam  like  snow-fiakes  on  the  green  moss,  and 
lashing  from  clilT  to  cliff  down  the  face  of  the  hill.  A  rainbow 
tang^  its  brilliant  arch  from  east  to  west  just  over  the  waterfall,  and 
he  black  clouds,  rolling  in  solemn  grandeur  to  the  horizon,  melted 
,way  into  fleecy  billows  as  the  sun  poured  its  light  upon  them. 

<<  Oh,  how  $ke  would  have  enjoyed  this,"  muttered  Mr.  Sutbgato 
[rawing  his  hand  across  his  wet  eyes. 
18 
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Once  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  whispered,  in  a  yoiee 
that  was  thrilliDgl j  sweet  when  she  deeply  felt,  '^  Yes,  Father,  bvt 
how  much  greater  must  her  enjoyment  he  in  the  brighter  scenes  to 
which  she  is  gone ;  or  how  do  we  know  that  her  pure  spkit  may 
not  be  here,  communing  with  ours  even  now  ?  I  have  ollen  thought 
such  things,  when  I  have  been  wakeful  in  the  still  night." 

Mr.  Suthgate  made  no  answer ;  his  heart  was  busy  with  the  past 
and  he  abruptly  left  the  room.  When  he  returned  James  Hinman 
was  seated  by  his  daughter,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting'  her  reply  to 
something  he  had  been  saying.  His  look  was  anxious  and  his 
manner  impatient,  while  she  seemed  lost  in  astonishment  and  some- 
thing very  like  anger ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  opened 
wide  and  her  lips  slightly  divided  like  the  unfolding  of  a  rosebud. 
Hinman  started  from  his  chair  as  Mr.  Suthgate  entered,  and  began 
to  walk  the  room  impatiently.  Just  then  a  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door.  As  Mr.  Suthgate  left  the  room  at  the  summons,  Hinman 
hastily  approached  Grace  and  said, 

^^  I  will  call  again  tomorrow,  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  receive  the 
answer  your  flattering  embarrassment  has  deprived  me  of." 

Grace  was  about  to  speak,  but  that  moment  her  father  returned, 
followed  by  a  young  gentleman,  whose  features  struck  Grace  as 
familliar,  yet  whom  she  could  not  instantly  recognize.  The  stran- 
ger lifted  his  bat  from  the  mass  of  brown  hair,  brushed  up  from  his 
broad  forehead  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed advanced  eagerly  toward  her.  Grace  gave  him  her  hand  irreso- 
lutely and  looked  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

"  What,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  evidently  mor- 
tified with  his  reception. 

'^  My  daughter  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  detect  her  old  play- 
fellow in  the  man  before  her,"  said  Mr.  Suthgate  smiling  as  he 
glanced  at  the  manly  face  and  finely  proportioned  form  of  tl^  strui- 
ger;  "Grace,  it  is  your  cousin,  Henry  Blair." 

The  young  man  had  his  eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  his  cousin  as 
her  father  spoke.  Instantly  her  features  lighted  up  with  a  beauti- 
ful expression  of  joy,  and  her  hand,  which  was  still  in  his,  warmly 
returned  his  clasp. 

'^  I  never  should  have  recognized  you,"  she  said,  '<  you  are  so 
much  taller,  and  your  eyes — "  she  hesitated  and  blushed  deeply, 
for  the  bright  blue  orbs  of  which  she  spoke,  met  her's  with  such  an 
expression  of  pleasure,  that  somehow  they  confused  her. 

"  My  eyes,"  said  he  laughing  so  as  to  display  the  edges  of  a 
set  of  teeth,  even  and  exquisitely  white,  "  My  eyes  must  be  sad 
bunglers  if  they  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  happiest  moment  I  have 
known  since  I  used  to  torment  you  with  my  pranks.  But  I  am 
came  to  live  my  childhood  over  again,  if  you  dare  venture  to  give 
me  a  home  for  a  few  weeks." 

Grace  smiled,  and  her  father  expressed  his  pleasure.  As  Blair 
turned  to  place  bis  hat  on  a  table  his  eyes  fell  on  James  Hinman. 
Instantly  his  features  underwent  a  change,  and  with  a  cold  haughty 
air  of  recognition  he  passed  on,  without  appearing  to  observe  the 
band  which  the  other,  though  with  evident  constraint,  had  extend^ 
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tA*  Hinman  dropped  his  hand,  the  blood  rushed  over  his  face,  the 
reins  on  his  forehead  swelled  with  suppressed  rage,  and  a  duskj 
griow  broke  from  his  eyes ;  yet  he  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  the 
affected  softness  of  his  manner ;  he  lingered  awhile  in  the  room/ and 
then  departed  without  addressing  Blair. 

*^  You  have  met  that  young  man  before,  it  would  seem,"  observed 
Mr.  Suthgate  as  Hinman  left  the  room. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Blair,  "  but  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet 
him  in  the  house  of  my  mother's  brother." 

<<  His  father  is  our  nearest  and  best  neighbor, — but  do  you  know 
anght  of  his  character  which  should  prevent  us  receiving  him  as  a 
visitor?" 

<<  Nothing  from  personal  observation,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
swindled  his  partner  out  of  a  considerable  amount,  and  his  charac- 
ter is  generally  suspicious." 

"I  feared  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Suthgate  thoughtfully,  ^^ yet  for 
his  father's  sake  we  cannot  change  our  conduct  with  regard  to  him ; 
hat  take  a  seat,  Harry,  and  tell  us  how  you  happened  to  drop  in 
upon  us  so  suddenly." 

^'  Indeed  I  can  hardly  inform  you.  Uncle.  I  had  finished  my 
studies,  and  you  being  my  nearest  relative,  now  that  my  parents 
are  gone,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  visit  your  little  farm  and  talk 
over  old  times  with  my  sweet  cousin  here — and  now  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  partake  of  the  cold  chicken  she  has  provided  so  ex- 
peditiously ;  " — and  without  further  ceremony  he  seated  himself  by 
the  tray  of  refreshments  which  Grace  had  just  brought  in,  and  to 
which  it  must  be  admitted  he  did  all  reasonable  justice. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  Harry  Blair's  arrival,  Grace 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hill  to  gather  flowers  for  her  parlor. 
After  collecting  a  quantity  of  violets  ftom  a  grassv  knoll,  she  was 
attracted  by  a  wild-cherry-tree  growing  a  little  farther  up  the  steep. 
She  clambered  to  it  and  was  breaking  off  some  of  its  snowy  blos- 
soms, when  a  stone  came  rolling  down  the  hill  and  lodged  in  a  bush 
close  by  her  side.  Startled  from  her  employment,  Grace  looked  up 
and  saw  James  Hinman  standing  just  above  her.  He  sprang  to  her 
side,  and  in  his  smooth  silky  manner  apologized  for  not  having  call* 
ed  as  he  had  promised,  to  receive  her  answer  to  his  proposals. 
Grace  at  first  felt  something  like  alarm  at  his  sudden  appearance, 
but  collecting  her  thoughts  she  mildly  but  firmly  refused  the  hand 
which  had  been  confidently  offered  her  on  the  day  of  the  shower. 
Hinman  stood  for  a  moment  after  she  had  done  speaking,  evidently 
striving  to  subdue  some  strong  passion  struggling  for  utterance. 

<<  I  hope  I  am  not  to  consider  this  answer  as  decisive,"  he  at 
length  said  in  a  constrained  voice. 

**  I  can  give  no  other  now  or  ever,"  replied  Grace  firmly'. 
<'I  know  to  whom  I  must  impute  this  refusal !"  said  he,  suddenly 
giving  loose  to  his  anger ;  then  moving  fiercely  a  step  forward  he 
seized  Grace  by  the  wrist,  and  fixing  his  gleaming  eyes  on  her  face, 
said,  ^^  Grace  Suthgate,  tell  me  word  for  word  what  that  upstart, 
Blair,  said  of  me  last  Monday  afternoon." 

The  poor  girl  trembled  and  turned  pale,  for  the  expression  of  his 
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face  was  imyage ;  but  before  she  could  answer,  the  boshes  abore 
them  were  rudely  parted,  and  her  cousin,  ^ith  a  yigorous  boaad, 
planted  himself  face  to  face  with  her  assailant. 

'*  A  yillain  I  "  he  exclaimed,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and  sbik- 
ing  him  as  if  he  were  an  infant  in  his  hands,  ^^  a  villain,  I  said  jon 
were  that !  "  he  repeated,  just  as  Hinman  drew  his  band  back  to 
give  him  a  blow. 

Blair  saw  the  motion,  and  with  a  dexterous  movement  lifted  the 
wretch  from  his  feet  and  hurled  him  down  the  hill.  Tbe  descent  wu 
not  above  seven  feet,  but  he  rolled  some  distance  into  the  meadoir,  so 
powerful  had  been  the  impetus  given.  For  a  moment  he  lay  like 
one  dead;  then  slowly  rising,  he  came  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
underwood.  His  face  was  ashy  pale,  a  slight  foam  was  on  his  lips, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a  rattle-snake.  He  shook  his 
clenched  hand  at  Blair,  who  was  supporting  the  frightened  maiden, 
and  said  in  a  low,  hissing  voice,  that  sounded  scarcely  human, 
*'  Henry  Blair,  I  will  be  revenged  !  "  then  he  turned,  and  passio; 
along  the  skirts  of  the  hill  went  up  the  road  wbich  led  to  his 
father's  house. 

The  next  six  weeks  had  its  history,  but  we  shall  not  record  it, 
holding  it  almost  sacrilege  to  lay  bare  the  workings  of  a  heart  so 

Eure  as  that  of  Grace  Suthgate.  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  historj  of 
er  feelings ;  she  was  sad,  she  knew  not  why,  and  thriilingly  hap- 
Br  without  studying  the  cause.  The  gentle  girl  loved  her  coasio, 
arry  Blair,  nor  had  she  ^  unsought  been  won.' 

One  glorious  morning  when  the  hills  were  vocal  with  bird-songs, 
and  every  thing  rejoiced  in  the  sun-light,  Mr.  Suthgate  and  Henry 
Blair  equipped  themselves  for  a  day's  shooting  among  the  hills. 
While  his  uncle  was  preparing  the  shot-bags  and  powder-flasks,  the 
young  man  joined  Grace,  who  was  trying  to  fasten  up  a  honeysuckle, 
which  had  been  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  its  own  luxuriance, 
and  now  lay  trailing  its  red  blossoms  in  the  grass. 

^'  Cousin,"  said  Henry,  as  he  stood  half  concealed  by  tbe  mass  of 
foliage  he  was  holding  up  for  her  to  secure,  ^'Cousin,  you  know 
what  we  were  speaking  of  last  night;  may  I  mention  tbe  subject 
to  your  father  while  we  are  away  ?  " 

Grace  began  to  tremble — the  knot  she  was  tying  slipped,  and 
down  came  the  honeysuckle  with  all  its  wreath  of  blossoms  on  the 
suppliant's  head.  Grace  laughed  and  blushed,  and  tried  'i3  extricate 
him ;  but  somehow,  as  her  hands  wandered  among  the  leaves  one 
of  them  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  Say  yes,  or  I  will  never  forgive  you,"  exclaimed  Henry  with  a 
voice  broken  with  laughter.  The  little  hand  struggled  to  free  itself 
He  grasped  it  tighter.  "  Speak,  Grace,  say  yes,  do,  I  entreat  you." 
He  began  to  grow  serious.  The  girl  hesitated  and  bbisbed  deep- 
er than  before.  She  was  glad  that  he  could  not  see  her  as  she 
uttered  the  required  monosyllable,  while  he,  the  rogue,  had  his 
sparkling  eyes  fixed  on  her  all  the  while,  from  an  opening  in  the 
blossoms. 

There  never  was  a  happier  fellow  than  Henry  Blur,  as  be  shoul- 
dered his  gun  that  morning  and  followed  his  uncle  to  the  hills, 
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but  Grace  was  a  little  nenrons  all  day.  She  did  not  doubt  that  her 
father  would  sanction  the  proposal  her  cousin  had  made  her,  still 
there  was  an  uneasy  flutter  at  her  heart,  which  left  her  cheeks  in  a 
continued  glow  when  she  thought  of  their  return.  She  had  just 
finished  her  preparations  for  tea  when  James  Hinman  abruptly  en* 
tered  the  house.  He  too  had  evidently  been  on  the  hills,  for  a  shot- 
bag  was  slung  across  his  breast,  and  he  held  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 
Grace  had  not  spoken  with  him  since  his  afiray  with  her  cousin, 
and  was  naturally  a  little  terrified  at  his  appearance.  Ue  smiled 
scornfully  as  he  observed  her  pallid  cheek,  aud  sitting  down  his  gun 
stood  directly  before  her. 

^'  Grace  Suthgate,"  he  said  in  a  bitter  tone,  ^<  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  for  the  last  time — will  you  marry  me  ?" 

<(I  have  answered  that  question  when  more  mildly  propounded," 
replied  the  maiden  with  dignity,  *'  and  though  your  manner  does 
not  deserve  that  even  a  refusal  should  be  repeated,  I  again  say,  that^ 
I  never  will." 

Hinman  broke  into  a  low  mocking  laugh.  .  , 

'^  You  did  not  answer  Blair  thus,"  he  said,  fixing  his  malicious 
eyes  on  her  for  a  moment ;  then  taking  up  his  rifle  he  lefjt  the  house 
as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

Grace  was  slightly  terrified,  but  she  was  ignorant  of  the  length  of 
evil  to  which  the  human  heart  may  go,  and  soon  regained  her  com- 
posure. Her  tea  was  ready,  and  with  a  housekeeper's  natural  anxt« 
ety,  she  seated  herself  by  a  window  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the 
sportsmen.  A  foot-path  wound  down  the  opposite  hill,  find  the 
body  of  a  large  tree  formed  a  rustic  bridge  across  the  river,  con- 
necting that  path  with  one  leading  to  the  house.  She  had  been 
watching  some  time  when  the  objects  of  her  solicitude  appeared. 
They  were  some  distance  apart ;  one  stood  on  a  rock  near  tne  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  the  other  occupied  a  projection  a  little  to  the  right. 
Both  wye  preparing  to  discharge  their  pieces.  Grace  supposed  the 
one  on  tne  rock  to  be  her  cousin,  as  he  wore  the  fur  cap  ^hich  had 
distinguished  Blair  in  the  morning ;  the  other  she  had  no  doubt  was 
her  father.  She  saw  him  lift  his  lifle  to  his  shoulder;  but  while 
be  was  settling  his  aim  a  bird  fluttered  by  the  window  and  diverted 
her  attention.  That  moment  came  the  loud  report  of  the  discharge 
sd  rifle,  followed  by  a  sharp  cry.  Grace  sprang  to  her  feet  and  saw 
ber  cousin  stagger  back,  reel  to  and  fro  for  a  moment,  and  then  fall 
iieavily  from  the  rock.  The  poor  girl  stood  still  as  if  death  had 
rozen  her  to  marble ;  the  blood  ran  cold  in  her  veins,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  in  horror  on  the  body,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  hear 
he  crackling  of  the  brushwood,  as  it  rolled  slowly  down  the  hill 
klmost  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  It  lay  motionless — the  white  lips 
>f  the  poor  girl  parted — she  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath  and  sprang 
brward.  Her  feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  jground  as  she 
massed  through  the  meadow,  and  then  darted  over  the  rude  log  that 
panned  the  river.  The  body  lay  a  few  paces  farther  on.  Blood 
vas  on  the  clothes,  and  several  drops  stained  one  of  the  hands 
rhich  fell  loose  and  nerveless  on  the  grass.  One  step  more  and 
he  saw  the  face— it  was  her  father's !    Harry  Blake  was  bending 
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oyer  him — ^hts  face  was  deadly  pale,  his  limbt  shook,  and  he  was 
makiDg  ineflfectaal  attempts  to  open  the  vest  of  the  prostrate  maa. 
A  little  back  stood  James  Hinman.  He  too  was  pale  and  seemed 
much  agitated.  A  desperate  calmness  came  over  the  orphan — die 
stooped  down  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  heart  of  her  parent — thttt 
was  no  motion.  ^^  He  is  dead ! "  dropped  in  measured  words  iiom 
her  marble  lips,  and  still  she  gazed  on.  Suddenly  she  stood  up- 
right, and  looting  wildly  from  Blair  to  Hinman,  exclaimed,  ^  One 
of  you  killed  him  !  " — ^then  stepping  before  the  latter,  she  fixed  her 
keen  look  on  him  and  said,  ^^  James  Hinman,  it  was  you  !  " 

Hinman  shrunk  back  and  turned  pale,  but  still  found  words  to 
deny  the  charge. 

^'  Do  not  deny  the  crime,  do  not,  I  saw  it  all — ^the  gun  was  lifted 
eyen  while  I  looked — ^you  stood  there  by  that  blasted  tree." 

<^  There  is  the  murderer,"  said  Hinman  pointing  to  Blair,  who 
sat  on  a  fragment  of  rock  by  the  body,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands  through  which  tears  were  gushing,  broken  by  conyubiye  sobs, 
while  his  whole  frame  was  shaken  with  terrible  anguish. 

£yen  at  that  fearful  moment  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  ia 
Hinman's  eye.  Grace  made  no  answer — the  stony  calmness  of  her 
features  relaxed,  and  she  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  her  murdered 
father. 

NoTX. — Ckntle  Remder — I  am  aware  that  it  ia  destroying  the  intereat  of  vof 
storj  to  continue  it  to  our  next  number,  and  for  my  own  sake  I  regret  the  neoet- 
sity  of  doing  §o.  I  should  regret  it  still  more  could  I  flatter  ray seu  that  yoa  will 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  be  impatient  for  the  termination.  Whatever  my 
wishes  may  be,  I  cannot  finish  it  here  for  two  obstinate  reasons : — ^1  could  naifk 
it  in  without  forcing  out  papers  much  better  than  my  own — and  I  am  suffimag 
under  a  severe  attack  of  the  influenza,  which  would  not  permit  me  to  finiah  it  did 
oar  magazine  contain  ten  times  its  present  number  of  pages. — Ed. 
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THE   AIB  WE   BBEATHE. 

This  is  my  subject :  and  though  it  seems  to  be  a  yeiy  humble 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  undesenring  of  a  friendly  eulogy.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  disrespectful  language  which  we  daily 
hear  respecting  it.  <<  Words  are  but  wind,"  is  quite  a  proverb  to 
signify  that  it  is  worthless.  <<It  is  as  common  as  the  air  we 
breathe." — Here  is  another  of  these  severe  and  unkind  expressions. 
<|  Air  that  sailors  rail  at."  It  is  wounding  to  my  better  feelings  to 
listen  to  such  abuse,  and  I  am  resolved  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
this  ^<  common  air  "  and  enumerate  its  uses  and  titles  to  our  regard 
and  tender  consideration.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  gentle  readers,  and 
suppose  I  am  going  to  play  the  scholar  and  talk  learnedly  about  the 
singular  properties  of  air  as  treated  of  by  men  of  science,  and,  by  so 
doing,  render  this  production  uninteresting,  if  not  unintelligible  to 
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ny  readers.  I  have  no  idea  of  taking  such  a  course.  To  be  sure, 
t  may  be  well  enough  merely  to  allude  to  some  of  its  properties, 
md  then  pass  on  to  the  interesting  portion  of  my  remarks.  In  the 
irst  place  every  one  knows  that  our  atmosphere  is  air  at  rest ;  and 
omd  is  air  in  motion.  Every  one  knows  he  could  not  lix)e  without 
ilr  :  Every  body  ought  to  know  that  without  air  he  could  not  kindle 
lis  fire ;  and  if  he  could,  the  smoke  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
^o  op  chimney.  We  all  know  that  a  pump  is  good  for  nothing 
fvithout  otr  as  well  as  water.  Some  people  know  that  voarm  air 
Lscends,  because  it  is  lighter  than  cold^  and  that  we  have  fogs  to 
>lind  us,  because  the  atmosphere  is  so  thin  and  light  that  it  cannot 
support  this  same  fog.  But  I  proceed  no  more  in  this  way,  and 
iball  not  trouble  my  readers  with  whys  and  wherefores.  Leaving, 
iierefore,  the  common  track,  my  business  will  be  to  notice  nume- 
-ous  sufferings,  losses  and  distressing  embarrassments,  which  would 
>e  the  inevitable  portion  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  beings,  of  the 
nore  refined  sort  of  clay — male  and  female — should  we  lose  the 
common  blessing  of  common  air.  The  miseries  above  alluded  to 
iroald  be  most  severely  afflictive  to  Orators^  Sophomoresy  Poets  and 
Musicians.  At  the  present  day  these  four  classes  include  a  *^  pretty 
considerable  "  number  of  human  beings,  for  whom  I  am  so  humane 
IS  to  feel  no  little  commisseration. 

First — as  to  Orators.  These,  especially  our  Fourth  of  July  Ora- 
tors, could  not  move  a  step  without  it.  A  balloon  can  never  ascend 
ill  it  is  properly  inflated.  An  oration ^  however,  may  as  well  be  in- 
lated  with  commoii  air  as  with  gas^  which  Dr.  Waterhouse  says  is 
be  German  word  for  ^^  ghost ''  or  spirit.  Now,  in  these  cases  spirit 
s  not  so  much  needed  as  swollen  periods,  and  high  sounding  lan- 
^age.  But  this  is  not  all.  Such  an  oration  should  be  filled  with 
lashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder;  but  where  could  the  ora- 
:or  borrow  these  except  from  the  clouds ;  and  we  should  have  no 
inch  articles,  if  this  same  common  air  were  abolished.  Besides,  a 
rue  orator,  if  properly  inspired,  must  beat  the  atr,  by  way  of  em- 
ihflisis,  but,  in  the  case  supposed,  he  would  have  none  to  beat.  In 
act,  the  privation  of  air,  would  render  all  his  labor  in  vain,  for  no- 
>ody  could  hear  him,  or  judge  of  his  eloquence  or  his  power,  ex- 
cept by  the  swing  of  his  arms,  the  dust  of  the  cushion  and  his 
Quscular  distortion. 

Second — ^as  te  Sophomores.  Their  case  would  be  more  pitiable 
han  that  of  orators.  In  their  ordinary  course  in  the  literary  world 
hey  are  always  aiming  at  an  elevation  above  all  around  them  and 
eeling  a  consciousness  that  they  are  moving  onward,  self-balanced 
ind  secure :  but  take  away  the  air  that  supports  them,  and  they  are 
*  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Indeed,  a  full-blooded  so- 
ibomore  is  a  wind  instrument — good  for  nothing  without  air. 

Third — as  to  Poets.  They  would  be  among  the  greatest  sufferers ; 
»ecause  they  would  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  stock  in  trade^  and 
nsLiiy  of  the  implements  with  which  they  now  perform  their  works 
i  wonder  and  beauty.  They  are  indebted  to  air,  mediately  or  im- 
lediately,  for  most  of  the  delightful  passages  that  adorn  their  works 
nd  operate  as  charms  upon  their  readers.    What  progress  could  a 
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downright  poet  make  without  the  aid  of  ten  thousand  beantiM 
earthly  similen,  metaphors  and  such  like  conveniences  in  writing  to 
and  addressing  the  heart  and  finer  feelings? — what  could  he  do 
without  the  wings  of  imaginatjpn  and  flights  to  regions  where  ^^ali 
the  air  is  love  ?"  What  could  he  do  without  the  rainbow,  and  those 
clouds  from  which  descending  showers  reflect  the  sun-beams  in 
variegated  glories?  What  could  he  do  without  *^ stolen  sunset" 
and  all  its  gorgeous  display  in  summer  softness,  or  without  parltag 
streams  and  shady  groves  and  Corydon  and  Phil  lis  enjoying  the 
delights  of  such  a  calm  retreat?  Soy  without  air,  the  conversation 
of  Lovers  would  amount  to  nothing,  unless  like  mutes,  they  codU 
talk  with  their  fingers.  Professions  of  love  and  eternal  constancy 
and  the  sweet  sounds  of  flattery  would  be  heard  no  more.  The 
human  voice  could  not  be  heard  in  story  or  in  song, — all  would  be 
lost,  not  in  air,  but  for  want  of  it.  Even  tighs  would  be  worth  no- 
thing in  the  market,  were  there  any  materials  to  make  them  o£ 
What  a  stagnation  of  all  vocal  tenderness !  Cupid  might  as  well 
retire  from  his  profession,  and  turn  school-master  to  teach  many  a 
love-sick  swain  how  to  utter  his  complaints  and  protestations  in 
tolerable  English  and  grammar  with  pen  and  ink.  Alas!  alas! 
what  a  quaker-meeting  society  would  be,  if  this  common  otr,  whidi 
is  spoken  of  so  flippantly,  were  all  to  be  bottled  up  and  exported  to 
some  clime  where  men  and  women  are  not  to  be  found. 

Fourth — as  to  Musicians.  In  the  case  proposed,  their  hopes  and 
their  joys  would  all  be  buried  at  once.  They  would  hear  no  more 
of  the  music  of  the  branches,  for  the  poor  birds  could  not  reach 
them.  The  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  this  world  of  oars,  and  in 
which  the  songsters  have  been  warbling  ever  since  Adam  tslked 
sentiment  to  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  sailing  round  in  connt- 
less  directions  "singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts,"  would 
be  a  mere  desert ;  and  they  would  be  compelled  to  come  down  and 
then  travel  on  foot  and  say  nothing.  Solemn  business  this  !  and  all 
for  the  want  of  that  simple  element  "which  sailors  rail  at."  And 
what  would  become  of  music  itself,  when  Zephyrs  should  cease  to 
breathe,  and  die  away  into  still  air,  and  the  whole  be  consigned  to 
its  grave.  Then  the  "  pealing  organ "  would  lose  the  power  of 
arousing  the  soul  to  unearthly  joys,  and  bearing  it  onward  and  op- 
ward  towards  those  regions  where  are  ever  heard 

*<  The  loandfl  lyraphonious  often  thoosand  harps. 
That  tune  angelic  harmoniefl." 

TTien  the  softer  strains  of  the  flute  and  the  sweet  expression  and 
touching  modulations  of  the  female  voice  would  lose  all  their  chann, 
and  mourn  themselves  to  sleep  and  unbroken  silence. 

Thus,  my  gentle  readers,  you  see  how  feelingly  I  have  attempted 
to  argue  the  cause  of  certain  classes  whose  powers,  happiness  and 
hopes  would  all  be  swept  from  existence,  should  the  every-day 
blessing  of  common  air — the  air  we  breathe — be  struck  out  of  ex- 
istence. I  close  by  saying,  <<  Let  us  idways  speak  well  of  our 
friends.'^  Z. 
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Those  Tvho  adopt  Poetry  as  a  profession,  deserve  credit  for  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  Embracing  a  vocation,  which  transmutes  not 
readily  into  gold,  they  give  proofs  that  in  their  opinion,  something 
exists  of  more  value,  than  even  the  circulating  medium.  Persever- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  lift  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Muse,  above  the  din 
and  crash  of  life's  hoarse  enginery, — they  evince  a  spirit  "  which 
the  world  intermeddleth  not  with,"  and  have  need  of  '^  meat  to  eat 
that  it  knt)weth  not  of." 

Poets  have  often  claimed  to  be  called  patriots.  They  are  em- 
phatically so  in  our  country.  They  interpose  between  it,  and  that 
love  of  sordid  gain,  which  is  sweeping  like  a  miasma  over  it.  The 
spirit  of  utilitarianism,  walking  abroad  in  its  might,  wages  war  with 
every  vestige  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  the  Sabbathless  pursuit  of 
wealth,  with  its  perpetual  ^'cuibono?"  cuts  down  whatsoever  is 
unable  to  show  the  percentage  of  bank-stock  above  par.  With  the 
exhorbitant  desire  of  money,  and  the  extinction  of  the  tendernesses 
and  embellishments  of  life,  come  those  features  of  charactei;,  which 
marked  Rome,  in  her  day  of  declension,  when  her  imperial  throne, 
passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  highest  bidder 
grasped  the  sceptre  of  the  Ceesars.  The  men  of  the  l3rre,  have  there- 
fore a  patriotism,  which  in  not  seeking  after  the  ^'  loaves  and  fish- 
es," savoreth  of  the  olden  time,  and  should  reap  no  ignoble  praise. 

Among  those,  who  in  our  own  land,  have  been  gifted  to 

''  Know  their  own  worth,  and  reyerence  the  lyre," 

Mr.  Mellen  stands  conspicuous.  A  native  of  the  youngest-bora 
State  of  New-England, — but  one,  who  in  the  "  march  of  mind," 
and  in  the  number  of  her  sons  of  genius,  claims  eminence  among  her 
oldest  sisters, — his  refinement  of  education,  and  intimacy  with  the 
most  polished  grades  of  society,  influence  the  texture  and  tissue  of 
his  song.  The  delicate  perceptions  of  an  ear  attuned  to  melody, 
are  often  discoverable  in  the  rhythm,  and  choice  of  language. 
Though  he  had  been  long  a  favorite  in  the  miscellaneous  depart* 
ments  of  poetry,  it  required  no  little  enterprize  in  these  days  of  fu- 
gitive effort,  to  essay  a  lofty  poem  in  the  Spencerian  stanza,  like 
the  principal  one  in  the  volume  now  before  us.  The  invocation  to 
Conscience,  with  which  it  opens,  is  thrilling  and  beautiful. 

"  Voice  of  the  yiewlem  Spirit !  that  haat  rung 
Through  the  itill  chambers  of  the  human  heart, 
Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 
Their  low  lament  in  <ear5— thou  voice,  that  art 
Around  us  and  above  us,  sounding  on 
With  aperpetnalecbo,  'tis  on  thte, 

19 
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The  ministry  sablime,  to  wake  and  warn  *. — 
Full  of  that  high  and  wondrous  Deity, 
That  caird  eziatence  out,  from  Chaos'  lonely  seal " 

Manj  other  stanzas  of  equal  power  follow,  bat  we  have  not  space 
to  extract  them.  We  cannot  however  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  selecting  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  from  the 
second  Canto,  where  beauty  of  description,  sentiment  andconstroe- 
tiatty  forcibly  combine. 

"  0*er  sea  and  hill  and  yalley  he  had  fled, 

Long  days  and  niffhts,  a  sad  and  weary  way  ; 

And  oft  he  wish'cThim  with  the  sainted  dead. 

When  at  the  eve  by  pilgrim  fount  he  lay, 

Or  when  by  holy  cross  he  knelt  in  prayer, 

Under  the  flooding  light  of  yonder  dome. 

And  thought  upon  Uie  curse  that  drove  him  there — 

A  hearth  all  desolate — a  ruin*d  home, 
And  all  the  thousand  woes  that  bade  him  forth  to  roam. 

"  He  had  seen  sorrow.    Not  that  long  decay 

Of  the  sweet  flowers  of  life  that  round  us  bloom. 

So  alow,  that,  tho*  departed,  yet  they  stay. 

In  the  still  incense  of  their  early  tomb ; 

Not  in  the  quiet  fading  of  the  light 

Of  Hope's  stars  one  by  one — in  solitude ; 

But  in  the  blssting  gloom  of  sudden  niffht ; 

In  his  heart's  blossoms  crushed  by  hands  o*er-nide. 
Where  all  he  lov'd— his  blest,  his  beautiful,  had  stood. 

«  The  best-loved  and  the  beautiful !— the  wife 

That  grew  unto  his  bosom — and  there  died  ! 

The  creature  that  charmed  sorrow  from  his  life, 

And  mov*d  about  him  a  perpetual  bride; 

The  mother  of  his  children— all  that  God 

In  mercy  gives  to  mortals,  he  had  seen 

In  horror  gathered  to  the  reeking  sod, 

And  Persecution's  ban-docs,  loud  and  lean, 
Howl'd  o'er  the  wreck  of  ail  his  altar-home  had  been. 

**  But  he  saw  good  in  all.    He  drank  the  cup 
As  proffer 'd  by  a  father — and  was  still ; 
One  look  around — and  then  he  liAed  up 
His  voice  in  smother *d  wail,  and  cried — 'Thy  will, 
O  God,  be  done;'  then  bow'd  upon  their  graves. 
And  look  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  fainting  fleid, 
Unheedin^^lv,  o'er  mountain  lands  and  waves. 
Making  with  want  and  wo  his  lonely  bed, 

Aad  his  companions  sole,  the  memories  of  the  dead-** 

•  •  •  • 

**  Twas  now  that  shadowy  time  when  evening  vtole 
T6  the  low  muaie  of  the  ftUing  leaves. 
Over  the  M^mn  earth.    The  Wanderer's  soul 
Was  troubled  as  an  ocean,  when  it  heaves 
After  pursuing  storms  have  swept  it  o'er, 
And  call'd  unto  its  deeps.    He  look'd  around, 
Dusted  by  toil — with  weary  travel  sore, 
And  bending  lowly  to  the  dewy  ground 
Broke  with  his  vesper  prayer  that  solitude  of  sound." 

The  thirtj-^econd  stanza  is  inatinct  with  a  fine  devotional  spirit 
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"And  long  sat  Alban  by  the  Pili^rim's  lide, 
With  fixed  eye  and  all-devouring  ear, 
Listening  what  crowns  of  recompense  betide 
The  true  in  death  and  strong  in  virtue  here; 
A  heart  embolden 'd  for  its  heavenward  march, 
As  by  some  mighty  melody  within ! 
The  end,  Eternity's  triumphal  arch, 
And  laurels  which  no  toil  of  earth  can  win, 
Untouch'd  by  blasting  years,  and  all  unstain'd  by  sin.*' 

Though  the  "  Martyr's  Triumph  "  is  evidently  finished  with 
grreater  care,  than  any  of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  the  reader 
^vr  ill  find  himself  amply  repaid,  by  an  entire  perusal. 

In  the  ^^  Rest  of  Empires, '^  there  is  great  force  of  moral  sentiment. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  allusion  to  him  of  St.  Helena. 

"  Off  where  the  seas  look  solitary— on 
Those  sharp  black  cliffs,  whose  desert  columns  ftem 
Tombs  of  a  thousand  sea  kings — battlements 
Girt  with  the  sullen  cannon,  whose  broad  eye 
Glares  seaward  from  that  wilderness  of  rock — 
Off  on  those  bristling  summits  at  noon-day, 
They  gave  earth's  last  Destroyer  to  the  worms ; 
His  liie  had  been  unrivalled — and  his  death 
Unhonored — distant — solitary — still. 
He  rose  a  lion  on  the  paths  of  men. 
And  like  a  lion  died  in  his  own  lair : 
He  had  no  friends — ^but  worshippers — and  some 
Crept  round  him  in  extremity,  as  though, 
When  his  great  sun  grew  Occident,  to  catch 
The  last  rays  of  his  setting.    An  armed  world 
Had  driven  him  to  exile,    tie  had  been 
Walking  mid  thrones  and  palaces,  as  though 
They  haid  been  dreams  and  dust — but  which  to  win, 
He  gave  his  panting  spirit  to  the  winds. 
And  fought  to  madness — storming  Heaven  with  crime !  " 

The  ''Ruins  of  Balbec,"  has  a  pensive  and  wild  sublimity,  befit- 
ting the  subject. 

"I  entered  the  old  walls;  the  heathen  Gods 
Lay  smitten  to  the  ground — and  eveiv  niche 
Stared  on  the  havoc  which  they  could  not  save. 
Above,  the  storms  had  roared  and  revelled  on, 
And  vet  the  glorious  work  had  warred  with  them. 
And  laugh'd  at  Time  when  he  went  thundering  by 

Upon  his  cloudy  pinions. 

There  were  left 

Six  beautiful,  lone  pillars :  they  as  yet 
Look'd  out  upon  the  world,  as  they  had  done. 
Upon  the  morning  they  were  summoned  there 
From  the  red  marble  of  the  eternal  hilbi. 
And  shook  from  pedestal  to  pediment 
Before  the  shouts  of  Jewry ;  strong  they  stood ! 
The  sun  was  falling  o*er  the  kindBng  sea. 
And  in  the  flashing  of  his  purple  light 
They  blaz*d  upon  that  floor  of  centuries. 
The  tomb  of  a  world's  greatness ! — red  and  deep 
They  stood  upon  the  blushing  front  of  Heaven 
Bathed  in  the  splendor  that  had  compassed  them 
Before  the  world  was  old." 
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Many  of  the  shorter  poems,  have  preTioualy  appeared  in  the  [ 
als  and  current  periodicals  of  our  country.  We  cannot  howeTer, 
forbear  noticing,  though  not  contained  in  this  collection,  as  a  happy 
specimen  of  Mr.  Mellen's  powers,  in  the  composition  of  occasiosal 
poetry,  a  stirring  and  trumpet-tongued  lyric  on  the  anniversarj  of 
our  national  independence. 

"  Bieathei  elarions  f— breathe  !— 4he  morn 
Is  here  igain. 
Iff^hen  the  great  free  were  born, 
Whose  memVy  cannot  wane — 
When,  as  to  trumpet's  deep  command, 
Strong  giants  rose  along  the  landl 

Bfeathe,  clariQns  I — breathe ! — a  fonnd 
Breaks  on  the  sky, 
From  all  the  hills  around — 
Triumphant  melody! 
Of  mighty  men  the  warrior  ahouty 
Daring  your  loftiest  music  out ! 

We  bear  their  Toices — up 

From  mound  and  wave 
They  chorus,  till  the  cup 
We  lift  aboye  their  graTC, 
Mem'iy's  libation  to  the  free 
Qoivers  in  the  great  harmony? 

We  see^their  shadows — dim 
In  ranks  they  come, 
To  Freedom's  choral  hymn 
Of  ToUeying  trump  and  drum  !  — 
As  bursting  to  another  birth, 
They  rise  to  tread  the  haliow*d  earth ! 


Breathe,  clarions ! — breathe  !- 
In  ffather'd  sound. 
Tour  liuine  voices  pour 
Over  this  holy  ground  ! — 
And  proud  may  be  the  tale  ye  tell, 
Be  it  of  Welcome,  or  Farewell  I 

Prond  be  your  story— long, 

Through  all  the  land, 
Be  all  that  wakes  your  song, 
Worthy  that  spirit  band ! 
So  sluill  new  gladness  light  their  browe, 
While  listening  to  your  patriot  yows! 

Yet  we  trust  that  it  is  not  with  miscellaneous  eflfbsions,  that  Mr. 
Mellen,  is  to  rest  his  future  fame.  He  has  given  testimony  in  the 
volume  before  us,  of  his  talent  to  weave  the  most  laborious,  so- 
norious  and  magnificent  structure  of  verse  in  the  English  language. 
Let  him  couple  it  with  some  epic,  worthy  to  resist  the  waste  of 
centuries,  and  preserving  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  pure  moral 
taste,  which  has  characterized  all  his  poetry,  do  justice  to  his  coon- 
try^  and  to  himself. 
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[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

ON  WEARING  MOURNING. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  of 
wearing  for  a  subsequent  period  a  peculiar  garb,  has  obtained  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  to  the  present  day.  No  matter  how 
rude  and  barbarous  may  be  the  nation,  in  all  countries  funeral  rites 
are  conducted  with  solemnity,  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  th« 
deceased  assume  some  distinguished  badge  as  indicative  of  their 
loss.  There  is  indeed  no  uniformity  as  to  colour.  Some  nations 
adopt  the  yellow,  some  the  green  and  others  the  sable.  Yet  all 
are  adopted  with  the  same  view — in  remembrance  of  the  departed. 
It  would  seem  that  a  custom  of  such  great  antiquity,  and  one  too 
which  arises  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  should  not  be 
abandoned  but  from  the  most  weighty  considerations.  There  are 
however  those,  who  are  opposed  to  its  continuance,  and  they  have 
urged  objections,  which  till  carefully  examined  appear  not  destitute 
of  force.  They  maintain  in  the  first  place  that  the  custom  is  entire- 
ly useless,  inasmuch  as  a  few  deeper-  shades  in  the  color  of  our  gar- 
ments excite  in  the  bosom  of  the  wearer  no  greater  love  for  the 
deceased  than  was  previously  felt,  and  of  course  no  additional  re- 
gret on  account  of  the  loss.  This  indeed  no  one  can  deny ;  but  it 
18  contended  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  think  it  an  answer  to  the 
objection,  that  although  the  wearing  of  this  apparel  may  enkindle 
no  new  feeling,  still,  by  reminding  us  of  our  bereavement,  it  serves 
to  cherish  and  preserve  those  feelings  which  existed  before. 

Again  it  is  urged,  that  by  the  present  custom  very  many,  who  are 
called  to  mourn,  must  necessarily  incur  an  expense  which  they  are 
Dnable  to  defray.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  many  have  expended 
large  sums  for  articles  of  mourning,  and  have  felt  the  want  of  some 
9f  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  consequence  of  this  extravagance.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  would  not  many  of  this  class  have  been  equally 
extravagant  had  no  such  melancholy  event  occurred  ?  Are  not  many 
the  slaves  of  fashion,  of  that  fashion  which  changes  with  the  day  ? 
[f  so,  their  expenditure,  instead  of  increasing,  would  be  diminished 
>y  a  conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  bereaved.  For  no  garments 
ire  so  distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  want  of  ornament  as 
ire  those  of  the  mourner,  and  none  are  worn  for  so  long  a  period. 

Again  it  is  urged,  that  at  the  moment  of  a  friend's  departure,  when 
laturally  our  hearts  would  be  most  susceptible  of  emotion,  we  are 
kllowed  no  time  to  linger  over  the  loved  remains,  or  to  indulge  in 
hat  solitude  which  the  mourner  covets.  Desirous  of  quiet,  we 
aast  be  pained  and  shocked  by  the  bustle  which  is  inseparable  from 
he  preparations  that  an  imperious  custom  requires.  However  great 
asty  be  our  agony  we  must  suppress  our  feelings ;  engage  in  labors 
Fhen  the  heart  is  sickened,  and  mingle  with  those  who  have  no 
ympathy  for  our  loss.  That  many  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
hese  preparations  for  the  funeral  obsequies,  those  who  have  visited 
he  house  of  mourning  can  truly  testify.    But  though  for  the  moment 
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painful,  not  unfrequently  docs  it  happen  that  they  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  There  have  been  iostanecs 
where  the  departure  of  one  near  and  dear  has  caused  such  a  feeling 
of  despair  in  the  survivor,  that  left  to  itself  the  heart  has  broken  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  desolation.  There  have  been  instances  moie 
melancholy  still,  where,  though  the  form  of  the  mourner  survived 
the  shock,  all  that  distinguished  it  from  the  brute,  has  perished  for- 
ever. Instead  then  of  condemning,  we  should  sanction  a  custom 
which  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  such  agonizing 
reflections,  and  allay  those  feelings  which,  if  indulged,  will  lead  to 
such  melancholy  results.  It  would  be  impossible  to  turn  from  the  re- 
mains of  that  friend  whose  eyes  we  had  jnst  closed,  and  mingle  at 
once  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  But  the  preparation  of  the 
monming  garments  is,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  step.  With  this 
duty  there  is  associated  the  not  unpleasing  idea  that  we  are  honor- 
ing the  departed,  and  the  mind  thus  occupied  is  in  a  measure  freed 
from  its  intolerable  load. 

But  why  are  we  arrayed  in  mourning  ?  Is  H  on  the  demise  of 
strangers— of  those  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  no  ties,  and 
whose  loss,  not  being  perceived,  cannot  be  felt  ?  By  no  means.  It 
is  for  loved  relations  and  friends.  It  is  for  parents  who  watched 
over  us  in  our  infancy,  counselled  us  in  youth,  and  who  while  in  life 
were  deservedly  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  for  the 
companion  of  our  pilgrimage,  who  smoothed  our  pillow  in  sickness, 
who  wept  when  we  wept,  and  who  participated  in  all  our  joys. 
It  is  for  children  cut  down  in  their  beauty  and  their  innocence, 
whom  we  vainly  hoped  would  be  the  solace  of  our  declining  years. 
Far  be  the  period  when  we  can  consign  such  to  the  tomb  with  no 
greater  ceremony  than  we  transact  the  common  business  of  life. 
Far  be  it  when  the  remembrance  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  report,  should  be  swallowed  up  in  our  anxiety  for  the 
world's  wealth  and  honors.  Yet  such  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence if  no  time  is  set  apart  and  consecrated  as  it  were  for  this 
melancholy  duty — if  there  be  no  impressive  ceremonies — no  peculiar 
habiliments  adopted  by  all  as  memorials  of  our  sorrow.  If  there 
be  any  thing  calculated  to  melt  the  heart,  it  is  the  performance  of 
the  last  sad  offices  for  those  we  love ;  and  whatever  may  serve  to 
preserve  them  in  our  remembrance  should  be  carefully  cherished. 
Will  not  the  garments  of  mourning  have  this  effect  ?  Will  not  these 
badges  bring  to  our  memory  those  for  whom  they  were  assumed? 
Shall  we  not  be  reminded  of  their  sacrifices  for  our  welfare,  of  their 
kindness  and  their  virtues  ?  Shall  we  not  be  strengthened  in  our 
determination  to  regard  their  friendly  councils,  and  to  follow  in  the 
path  they  pointed  out  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  subject,  without  advert- 
ing for  a  moment  to  one  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  la 
some  countries  it  is  customary,  in  addition  to  wearing  mooming,  to 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  dead  by  frequent  visits  to  Uieir 
places  of  interment.  There  every  thing  that  is  repulsive  to  the 
senses  is  carefully  removed.  There  groves  are  planted  to  shade 
those  who  seek  its  solitude,  and  the  flowers  that  the  deceased  once 
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loTed  to  cultivate  are  agaia  seen  to  blossom  upon  their  mounds* 
*'  There  was  a  garden  and  in  that  garden  was  a  sepulchre."  A  plan 
somewhat  similar  has  been  lately  adopted  in  our  country,  and  I 
hope  ere  long  that  it  will  be  generally  followed.  When  time  has 
ID  a  measure  softened  the  poignancy  of  our  sorrow,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  visiting  the  grounds  assigned  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  There  with  thoughts  more  elevated  we  again  hold 
converse  with  the  departed.  There,  shut  out  as  it  were  from  the 
breathing  world,  we  are  not  troubled  with  its  turmoils — there  the 
heart  is  melted  and  subdued.  As  we  stray  among  the  silent  man- 
sions, and  read  the  inscriptions  which  Friendship  has  there  made, 
it  seems  as  if  those  who  reposed  beneath,  though  dead,  were  yet 
addressing  us.  They  tell  us  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue.  They  remind  us  that  we  too  must  be  travellers 
in  the  narrow  valley ;  and  that  neither  wealth  nor  power,  nor  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  nor  the  wisdom  of  age,  can  possibly  arrest  our 
march.  "  I  come,"  said  the  eastern  sage,  "  to  the  tombs  of  my 
friends — I  asked  where  are  they,  and  echo  answered  ^  Where ! '  " 
Let  us,  by  the  continuance  of  a  custom  hallowed  by  so  many  asso- 
ciations, be  enabled  to  give  a  more  consolatory  response. 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust." 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 
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Whatever  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  may  teach  us,  should 
we  look  only  at  the  past,  and  indeed  at  the  present  systems  of  educa- 
tion, we  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  human  mind  is  mere  Intel- 
^•eciy — that  to  reason,  to  dwell  upon  mere  abstractions,  to  speculate 
coldly  and  unfeelingly,  is  its  sole  province, — that  to  acquire  a  know- 
edge  of  facts,  to  trace  out  the  various  connexions  of  things,  and  to 
leduce  conclusions  from  established  premises  is  its  only  office. 
^an  has,  indeed,  been  directed  to  control  and  govern  his  passions, 
o  regulate  his  appetites,  and  to  foster  and  cherish  all  the  benevo- 
ent  affections.  But  this  is  all.  While  the  choicest  and  most  deli- 
cate food  has  been  sought  for  the  intellect,  the  soul — the  feelings  and 
motions — has  been  left  to  languish  or  barely  live  on  the  mere  crumbs 
>f  the  table.  The  feelings — man's  sentient  nature — seem  to  have 
^een  regarded  as  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  external  influences ; 
ft  an  isolated  kingdom,  a  moral  China,  wholly  impenetrable,  to  be 
eted  upon  by  no  power,  barred  against  all  entrance.  But  already 
re  the  mountain  tops  in  that  far  land  brightening  with  joy.  And 
0  can  the  empire  of  the  feelings,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  so 
>ng  isolated  and  unknown,  be  penetrated.  Education,  moral  cul- 
ire,  can  be  brought  to  bear,  with  as  much  power  and  precision, 
pon  the  sentient  nature  of  man,  as  upon  his  intellectual.     The 
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feelinffs  do  not  maintain  an  anoma1ou5i  existence  :  their  aictto&  ismC 
irregular,  uncontrollable,  and  completely  at  variance  with  all  Uw 
and  order.  Here  is  not  the  empire  of  chance — of  mere  eontingeBcj. 
Far  from  it.  The  emotions,  the  feelings,  the  passions  of  the  sool, 
are  as  much  under  the  government  of  law,  as  is  any  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  and  through  the  medium  of  law,  the  emotive  nature  can  be 
reached.  Influence  can  be  poured  in  through  this  channel ;  the 
moral  feelings  can  be  cultured  and  improved ;  the  affections  can  be 
purified,  elevated,  and  ennobled;  the  passions  can  be  regulated, 
and  controlled,  and  the  whole  soul  decked  out  in  the  garments  d 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

I  would  be  far  from  pretending  that  these  views  are  new,  or  thit 
these  points  have  not  been  discussed  by  others ;  but  would  merely 
say,  that  these  views  have  been  but  little  acted  upon, — that,  what- 
ever opinions  may  have  been  formed  respecting  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  feelings  and  emotions,  these  opinions  have  been  lir 
from  being  carried  out  into  practice, — that,  to  say  the  least,  the 
sentient  nature  of  man,  considering  its  importance,  has,  in  compaii* 
son  with  his  intellectual,  been  very  much  neglected  and  overlooked. 

The  great  diversities,  in  the  strength  of  the  feelings,  emotions, 
aad  passions,  exhibited  by  di£ferent  individuals,  have  been  too  often 
ascribed  to  nature,  to  constitutional  differences.  Much,  undoubted- 
ly, is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  ;  but  more  by  far  to  difference 
of  education,  or  moral  training.  Is  an  individual  revengeful,  misan- 
thropic, unsocial,  avaricious,  or  unfeeling?  The  blame  is  thrown 
upon  nature.  These  dispositions,  it  is  said,  were  given  him  at  birth, 
are  inherent  in  his  very  constitution ;  while  it  would  be  much  near- 
er the  truth  and  far  more  philosophical,  to  say  that  these  disposi- 
tions had  been  superinduced,  by  a  defective  moral  culture,  upon 
kindness,  generosity,  and  affection.  They  are  not  the  dengntd  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  but  weeds,  which  have  sprung  up  there,  and 
which,  from  being  cultivated  and  fostered,  have,  at  last,  blight- 
ed and  destroyed  the  lovely  flowers,  which  otherwise  would  have 
flourished  in  luxuriance  and  beauty.  But  even  had  the  case  been 
different ;  had  the  soil  been  barren  and  desolate,  or  its  native  planti 
been  the  thorn  and  the  bramble,  yet  by  proper  care  and  culture,  this 
desert  might  have  been  made  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  have 
become  the  abode  of  gladness  and  joy. 

Did  man  view  objects  in  the  light  of  truth  and  sound  philosophy, 
his  purely  mental  nature  would  never  have  been  placed  above  his 
moral  and  emotive ;  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  would  never  have 
been  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  soul.  To  see 
the  intellect  prostrated  and  in  ruins  touches  the  heart  and  draws 
forth  all  the  deep  feelings  of  our  natures.  But  to  behold  a  man  the 
thrall  of  passions,  fierce  and  indomitable,  the  wretched,  miserable 
slave  of  appetites ;  to  behold  the  whole  moral  nature,  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart  blighted  and  debased — the  whole  soul  in  ntios, 
is  a  sight,  at  which  angels,  could  those  bright  and  happy  spirits 
shed  a  tear,  well  might  weep. 

The  mind  is  one  and  indivisible ;  though  composed  of  many  and 
different  faculties,  they  all  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  hanno- 
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nous  whole.  And  to  educate  one  of  these  faculties  is  to  improve, 
n  some  degree  at  least,  the  whole ;  and  to  neglect  or  debase  one 
IS  to  cast  a  withering  blight  over  all.  For  the  mental  faculties  are 
lo  closely  united  and  linked  together,  that  whatever  acts  upon  <me^ 
icts  upon  all ;  if  one  faculty  becomes  deranged  or  disordered,  the 
^vhole  are  affected.  There  are  some  instruments  of  the  most  deli- 
cate mechanism,  every  part  of  which  tends  to  the  perfection  of  the. 
nrhole ;  and  if  the  least  part  bvicomes  deranged,  the  whole  instru- 
nent  loses  its  regularity.  So  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  If 
:he  baser  passions  of  our  nature  have  the  ascend'ency,  the  whole 
nind  cannot  but  be  disordered ;  it  becomes  a  perfect  chaos,  the  em- 
pire of  confusion,  weakness,  and  folly. 

It  is  only  when  every  faculty  receives  its  due  share  of  attention ; 
fvhen  none  are  slighted  and  overlooked  ;  when  all  its  powers  are 
jrielded  up  to  the  influence  of  right  principles  and  right  motives, 
that  the  mind  appears  in  its  true  loveliness,  dignity,  and  power, 
rben  there  is  no  jarring, — no  discord.  All  is  harmony,  beauty,  and 
>rder.  Then  is  man  indeed  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 
Every  ray  of  light  that  emanates  from  such  a  mind,  is  clothed  in  all 
the  rainbow's  loveliness  and  purity.  Peace  dwells  there,  «ind  joy. 
[t  is  the  very  fount  of  aflfection,  tenderness,  and  fj^eling.  Its  home 
is  oahigh. 

Men,  in  all  ages,  have  bestowed  their  praises  and  approbation 
either  upon  him,  who  is  renowned  for  physical  strength  and  prow- 
ess, or  upon  the  man,  whose  intellectual  eye  is  bright  and  piercing, 
kvhose  mind  is  grasping  and  capacious,  whose  stores  of  intellectual 
erealth  are  inexhaustible,  who  can  enter  upon  the  arena  of  the  world, 
Bvhere  great  men  contend,  and  be  at  home.  But  such  characters 
ire  far  from  being  always  fit  subjects  of  admiration  and  love.  Byron, 
ivith  his  vivid  and  sparkling  imagination,  with  all  his  mighty  powers 
>f  mind,  his  giant  intellect,  was  a  miserable,  wretched,  and  ruined 
nan.  It  must  be  so.  A  man  may  possess  powers  of  mind  capable 
>f  grasping  the  universe,  his  intellect  may  be  omniscient,  and  his 
cnowledge  boundless,  yet  if  his  feelings  are  blighted  and  debased, 
f  this  fountain  yields  the  waters  of  bitterness  and  death,  his  cup  is 
>itter  indeed.  Ah!  wretched,  truly  wretched  is  that  man,  whose 
eelings  have  been  scorched,  as  by  the  deadly  sirocco  of  the  desert; 
vbose  sensibilities  have  been  poisoned ;  the  fountain  of  wbose 
kfiections  has  been  dried  ;  whose  eye  never  sparkled  with  delight ; 
vhose  bosom  never  heaves  with  emotion  :  A  stranger  in  a  strange 
and  he  wanders  with  the  mark  of  Cain  branded,  not  on  his  brow 
inlj,  but  on  his  very  heart. 

"  The  fiends  of  his  own  bosom  people  air, 
With  kindred  fiends,  that  hunt  him  to  despair/' 

J.  B. 

Bangor,  December,  1835. 
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DIAMOND   COVE. 

1  WAS  indaced  to  write  tlie  following  lines  bj  seeing,  at  Codmmn'i  RoGaaSf 
several  pictures,  executed  by  himself,  of  this  beautiful  spot,  so  well  known  to  most 
of  our  town's  people.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  the  artist  is  seen  in  theTvied 
foliaM  of  the  thick  woods  reflected  in  the  tranquil  wave,  in  the  roa^h  diffj,  aa4 
the  mm  warm  haase  of  a  summer  afternoon,  that  hangs  over  the  worid  of  wateis^ 
making  indistinct  the  distant  sail,  and  blotting  out  the  line  of  the  horizoo,— 
"  aUnost  as  beautiful  as  the  reality.'*  Codman  is  peculiarly  felicitous  indepictiaf 
■nch  scenes  as  these. 

'  Tis  a  bright  Cove,  amid  the  isles 
That  sprinkle  Caaco*s  winding  Bay ; 
There  Nature  in  her  beauty  smiks, 
Throughout  the  dreamy  summer *s  day. 
'  Tis  sheltered  from  the  ocean's  roar 
By  wild  and  billow-beaten  rifts, 
And  moss-grown  trees,  that  ages  hoar 
Have  braved  the  sea-gales  on  its  cliffs. 
The  broad-arm 'd  oak,  the  beech  and  pine. 
With  elms  their  branches  intertwine, 
And  stretching  o'er  its  glassy  face 
Almost  forbid  the  sun  a  space. 
At  mid  day,  for  his  glimmering  beam 
To  bask  upon  the  limpid  stream ; 
And  in  its  rough  and  rocky  eaves. 
Worn  by  the  winter's  tempest  waves, 
Gleams  many  a  crystal,  wild  and  bright, 
Ting'd  with  diamond  sparks  of  light. 
And  flashing  out  like  stars  at  night. 

The  lonely  sea-bird  rears  her  brood 
Deep  in  the  forest  solitude. 
And  through  the  long,  bright  summer  day, 
When  ocean,  calm  as  mountain  lake. 
Bears  not  a  breath  its  hush  to  break, 
The  snow-wing'd  sea-gull  tilts  away 
Upon  the  long,  smooth  swell,  that  sweeps. 
In  curving,  wide,  unbroken  reach. 
Into  the  cove,  from  outer  deeps, 
Unvrinding  up  the  pebbly  beach. 

The  forests  far  extending  round, 
Ne*er  to  the  spoiler's  axe  resound ; 
Nor  is  man's  toil  or  traces  there. 
But  resteth  all  as  lone  and  fair. 
The  sunny  slopes — the  rocks  and  trees. 
As  desert  isles,  in  Indian  seas, 
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That  sometimes  rise  upon  the  view 

Of  some  far-wand'rioor,  wind-boand  crew 

Sleeping  alone,  'mid  ocean's  blue. 

Oft  blithely  ring  the  wide,  old  woods. 
Within  their  loneliest  solitudes, 
To  youthful  shout,  and  song,  and  glee. 
And  viol's  merry  minstrelsy^ 
When  summer  gleams,  with  stirrless  air 
O'er  the  dim  city's  thoroughfare, 
And  drives  the  throng  to  seek  the  shades ; 
The  dance  goes  round — the  trunks  so  tall. 
Rough  columns  of  the  festal  hall- 
Sustain  a  broad  and  lofly  roof 
Of  Nature's  greenest,  loveliest  woof! 
The  maiden 'wears,  in  lieu  of  wreath, 
The  feathery  fern-sprigs  in  her  hair, 
And  the  wild  flower  with  scented  breath, 
That  springs  to  blossom  every  where. 
Around,  the  forest's  dr^am-like  rest 
*  Drives  care  and  sorrow  from  each  breast, 
And  makes  the  worn  and  weary  blest. 

And  when  the  far  dim  waters  blush 
To  the  broad  blaze  of  ebbing  day. 
When  comes  the  moon  out  in  the  hush 
Of  eve,  with  mellow,  timid  ray; 
And  twilight  lingers  far  away 
On  the  blue  waste,  the  fisher^s  skiff 
Comes  dancing  in,  and  'neath  the  cliff 
Is  moored  to  rest,  till  morning's  train 
Beams  with  fresh  beauty  o*ej  the  main 
And  wakes  him  to  his  toil  again. 

But  loveliest  there  is  night's  still  nooDf 
When,  like  a  sea-nymph's  fairy  bark, 
The  mirror'd  crescent  of  the  moon 
Swings  on  the  waters,  weltering  dark ; 
When,  in  her  solitary  beam 
Upon  each  bare,  storm-beaten  height, 
The  quartz  and  mica  wildly  gleam — 
A  myriad  sparks  of  pearly  light ; 
And  when  a  lone,  faint  minstrelsy 
Is  swelling  o  er  the  dim-lit  sea. 
As  of  some  wandering  fairy  throng, 
Passing  on  viewless  wings  along. 
Tuning  their  spirit  lyres  to  song ; 
And  when  the  night's  sofl  breeze  comes  out, 
And  for  a  moment  breathes  about, 
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Shaking  a  burst  of  freili  perfume 

From  every  honied  bell  iu  bloom, 

Startling  the  lone  tree  from  its  rest. 

And  sleeping  wood  bird  in  her  nest, 

And  kissing  the  bright  water's  breast ; 

Then  stealing  off  into  the  shad* 

As  if  it  wer«  a  thing  afraid.  Rolla. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

REFLECTIONS   ON   NIAGARA. 

fVritten  <U  thi  Falls  of  y'utgaru  in  June  ISio. 

Though  humaD  language  have  no  power  to  speak  of  sceoes  like 
these,  yet  is  there  ia  the  heart  a  feeling,  like  the  endless  flow  of 
thy  great  and  mighty  stream,  Niagara — proceeding  from  the  Tast 
inland  seas  of  this  new  continent — now  placid  and  smooth  as  the 
polished  mirror,  and  now  hurried  on  in  torrents,  till  from  the  aivfal 
precipice  it  plunges  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Like  thee  in 
thy  majesty,  the  power  of  human  sympathy  floods  the  soul.  More 
expanded  than  the  whole  earth  itself,  it  mounts  to  heaven — and 
anon  revisits  earth — filling  the  heart  with  thoughts  unutterable, 
enkindling  the  most  holy  aifections  that  bind  man  to  man.  -Like 
thee  in  thy  sublimity,  it  awakens  parental  love — impels  the  teoder 
mother  to  press  closer  to  her  bosom  the  darling  child — calls  forth  in 
youth  the  dearest  ties — links  brother  to  brother,  sister  to  sister,  and 
each  to  the  other,  with  a  pure  and  holy  hond ;  but  never  are  its  be- 
hests so  truly  obeyed,  as  when  it  awakens  the  soul  to  Love.  '  Tis 
then  it  proves  its  might — 'tis  then  its  flow  is  made  eternal,  and 
though  love  be  sometimes  like  thy  troubled  waters,  dashed  into 
froth  and  foam,  yet  is  there  still  beneath,  like  thine,  a  stream  that 
heeds  not  tumult,  but  continues  flowing  on  regardless  of  the  lapse 
of  time — that  knows  no  change,  nor  thinks  nor  fears  that  it  must 
pass  the  shades  of  death,  and  take  the  awful  plunge  into  eternity — 
but  nothing  daunted  at  the  fathomless  abyss,  it  makes  the  mighty 
rush,  and  again  flows  on  like  thee  in  rejoicing  streams,  singing 
hosannahs  to  its  great  Creator.  To  this,  and  to  this  only,  can  I 
compare  thy  matchless  force  and  power,  which  else  were  unique — 
for  in  thy  presence,  feelings  such  as  these  are  rife — thy  various 
haunts  were  made  for  human  love,  and  even  thy  sublimest  terrors 
awaken  but  the  lofty  sentiment  that  breathes  forth  love  to  God. 

Hence  do  I  deem  thee,  mighty  stream,  but  an  instrument,  to  run 
thy  august  race,  the  truest  emblem  on  this  mundane  sphere,  of  the 
great  source  of  all  things — since  like  thee,  there  is  on  earth  none 
other — nor  can  man  with  all  his  powers  give  sign  or  utterance  to 
the  sublime,  with  which  thine  image  fills  him.  Flow  on  then  in 
thy  high  career,  and  may  millions  witness  thee  to  feel  thy  charm 
that  wakes  the  soul  to  rapture.     Guilt  must  ever  fear  and  shun  thee, 
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tltou  hast  power  to  show  eternity  as  at  thy  beck  and  call,  if  from 
^   giddy  height  thou  wouldst  engulf  the  guilty  in  the  boiling  foam. 

11  on  thy  brow  is  seen  the  arc  of  heaven,  renewing  to  man  the 
i^eo&nt  of  safety  from  another  flood,  destructive  to  his  race.     Flow 

tlten — thou  greater  than  the  Eastern  Nile  proclaiming  as  thou 
St  to  all  who  see  thine  eternal  robe  of  liquid  beauty  and  of  grace 
rine,  that  God  is  great  in  all  his  mundane  works,  but  greatest  in 
e  display  he  makes  through  thee, — that  human  tongue  is  mute  nor 
res  to  speak  of  scenes  like  thine.  To  feel  thy  power  thou  must, 
le  S3'ropathy,  thyself  be  known — for  vain  indeed  would  be  the  task 

speak  of  sympathy  or  love,  to  beings  who  had  not  in  their  hearts 
ve's  image.  And  so  it  is  with  thee,  Niagara  !  once  known  thy 
csence  is  eternal !  but  those  who  know  thee  not  must  die  in  ig- 
)ra.Tice  of  earth's,  greatest,  noblest,  sublimest  emblem  of  a  power 
.vine  ! 
New-York,  December,  1835. 


0»ir  correspondent,  the  author  of"  Dcilj  "  in  our  last  number,  ha«  seen  fit  to 
laJlengc  public  opinion,  by  publishing  his  piece  a  second  time  ;  therefore  we  do 
r>t  hold  ourself  justified  in  refusing  a  page  to  **  Critic,"  though  he  is  somewhat 
?irere  in  his  remarks,  and  perhaps  a  little  unjust  in  not  selecting  some  of  the 
eaulics  as  well  as  the  faults  of  tlie  piece — for  beauties  it  certainly  has.  Read 
[»ur  lines  from  that  beginning  "  He-re  first  the  infant  ocean  &c. ;"  then  seven 
incs  from,  "  The  rill  with  foamy  feet  &c."  and  say  if  there  is  not  fine  poetry  in 
hem. — Ed. 

"DEITY/' 

Madam, — In  running  through  the  January  number  of  your  inter- 
esting Magazine,  I  noticed  an  article  entitled  "  Deity,"  which,  on 
perusal,  I   really  thought  must   be   addressed  to  the  same  divinity 
to  which  the  npostle  found  an  altar  erected  in  Athens — an  unknown 
one.     At  leaht,  I  think  the  attributes  there  ascribed  to  God  are  such 
as  belong  to  no  divinity,  christian  or  heathen.     Perhaps  the  open- 
ing lines  may  distantly  allude  to  Vulcan,  the  divine  smith  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  mythology.     But  even  he,  although   he  bore 
the  significant  epithet  of  Ignipotens,never  possessed  such  "omnific" 
power  that  even  the  sparks  of  his  furnace  should  be  transformed 
into  suns  and   planets,  which  would  wander  on  through  the  illim- 
itable fields  of  space,  until  they  found  a  resting  place  in  the  rapt 
fancy  and  volcanic  brains  of  the  author  of  "Deity."  (Is  there  such 
a  organ  as  capaciousness  or  capactity  ?)     But  the  object  of  this 
communication   is   not   so    much    to   investigate  the   character   of 
the  being  to  which  it  is  addressed,   as  to  point  out  some  of  the 
better  beauties  of  the  composition,  which,   like  diamonds,   can    be 
discovered  only  by  diligent  search.     The  author  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this,  by  causing  it  to  be  re-published  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance in  your  Magazine,  and  particularly  inviting  all  lovers   of  good 
poetry  to  give  it  a  second  perusal.     Even   I,   notwithstanding  my 
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critical  sagacity,  might  have  suffered  it  to  descend  to  the  tomb  of  tke 
Capulets  unnoticed  and  unhonored,  without  ever  having  be«n  awue 
of  its  transcendent  beauties,  had  not  my  attention  been  again  caUed 
to  it  bj  the  anxiety  of  the  author.  Allow  me  to  devote  a  few  lei- 
sure moments  to  the  laudable  employment  of  pointing  out  in  my  ova 
irregular  way,  some  of  the  beauties  which  more  particularly  engaged 
my  attention — though  I  confess  the  whole  is  a  masterpiece.  The 
sublime  personification  of  Deity,  making  worlds  in  his  furnace,  I 
have  already  touched  upon.  It  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  sub- 
lime figure  in  Pollock,  where  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  taking 
from  the  storehouse  of  light  a  handful  of  rays  from  which  to  mtke 
new  suns — (I  quote  from  memory).  At  the  fifth  line  from  thebot* 
tom  of  the  first  page,  observe  with  what  surpassing  boldness  the 
author  uses  the  license  allowed  to  poets  ! 

**  Go  with  him  on,  and  on,  and  on,  antil 
Eternity  has  lost  itself  in  time."  !  ! 

Why,  the  hardihood  of  the  professor  of  legerdemain  who  jumped 
from  a  three  legged  stool  into  a  tin  basin  half  full  of  water  in  imita- 
tion of  Sam  Patch's  last  leap,  was  a  total  failure  in  comparison  with 
the  boldness  of  our  poet.  What  a  grand  idea!  ^^  Etermly  lost  ia 
time."  Ip  all  my  reading,  ancient  and  modem,  I  never  found  the 
fellow  of  it.  The  passage  in  an  old  and  almost  unknown  poet,  call- 
ed Virgil,  wherein  he  represents  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  running  back 
terrified  from  the  assault  of  that  majestic  river  called  the  Po,  which 
is  at  least  thirty  miles  long  and  a  rod  wide,  does  not  come  within 
hail  of  this.     And  the  remainder  of  the  sentence, 

<'  Then  rest  from  thj  journey  through  infinity/* 
(dear  me,  how  tired  the  poor  angel  must  have  become  in  travelling 
quite  through  eternity  and  stopping  but  once  on  the  road!)    is  only 
surpassed  in  boldness  and  sublimity  by  the  commencement.     In  the 
personification  of  night,  commencing  at  the  tenth  line  of  the  next 

page, 

"  Where  night 

Sits  on  the  sombre  clouds  of  blackness/* 

dont  you  think  there  is  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  well  known  pas- 
sage ^'  sitting  under  the  umbrageous  shtide"  &c.  Not  that  I  would 
accuse  the«author  of  direct  imitation,  but  only  that  it  is  a  curions 
coincidence  which  is  sometimes  discovered  between  similar  minds 
and  congenial  spirits.  I  have  only  time  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
other  passage,  near  the  middle  of  the  second  page — 

**  Here  the  young  mountain,  poised  on  tndlow  rock,"  &c. 

The  talented  poet  has  completely  and  to  me,  satisfactorily  settled 
that  intricate  question,  which  so  much  puzzled  me  in  my  child- 
hood, viz.  do  rocks  grow  ?  And  he  has  not  only  decided  this  veiy 
important  question,  but  also  has  stated  another  fact,  that  they  are 
capable  of  producing  young  mountains,  of  which  our  most  learned 
mineralogists  were  deplorably  ignorant,  at  least,  this  is  what  I  gather. 
But  prehaps  they  have  never  met  with  this  kind  of  rock,  for  you  will 
observe  it  is  only  ^hneUow  rock"  which  posesses  this  wonderful  proper- 
ty. In  the  present  demand  for  granite  such  a  rock  would  be  a  far  bet- 
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cr  speculation  than  Texas  land.  I  must  conclude  with  requesting 
rour  readers  to  give  this  admirable  poem  a  second  perusal,  and  if 
hey  do  not  find  beauties  there  which  they  never  thought  of  find- 
ng,  the  author  is  not  to  blame.  Critic. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COMMODORE  DECATUR. 

COMPOSED  BT  A  LADT  IN  THE  INSANE  HOSPITAL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  warrior  of  the  waters,  has  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and 
the  ghosts  of  his  fathers  rejoice  not  in  his  coming,  for  he  came  not 
in  the  storm  of  battle.  The  warrior  of  the  waters,  was  a  great  lion, 
when  he  rose  in  his  rage,  the  green  hills  trembled.  When  in  anger 
be  thundered  with  his  voice,  the  storm  did  follow.  He  bounded 
OTer  the  waters  and.the  beasts  of  the  other  mountains  hid  with  fear. 
Ele  stretched  his  paw  over  the  great  waters,  and  gored  the  lion  of 
the  east.  He  was  mighty  and  great  as  the  Alleghany.  He  was 
strong  and  fierce  as  the  torrent  down  the  steeps  of  Niagara.  Mighty 
uid  great  he  was ;  yet  a  bee  did  overcome  him.  Public  opinion 
was  a  small  bee  and  the  lion  might  have  crushed  it  with  his  foot, 
but  the  little  bee  crept  into  the  ear  of  the  great  lion,  and  stung  him 
on  the  strings  of  life.  The  lion  was  vanquished,  and  the  little  bee 
still  lives  and  buzzes  of  his  conquest.  The  warrior  of  the  waters, 
has  jgone  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  the  ghosts  of  his  fathers  rejoice 
not  in  his  coming,  for  he  came  not  in  the  shroud  of  glory. 
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"  The  Poetry  of  Life/'  By  Sarah  Stickney^  2  vols. — Philaddpkia,  Carey, 
Lta  ^  Blanchard. — Were  we  called  upon  to  defend  the  intellectual  powers  of 
oar  aez,  we  would  lay  our  hand  on  this  hook,  and  venture  to  stand  or  fall  by 
it  alone.  But  to  review  it — the  thing  would  be  as  impossible  «b  to  analyze 
the  nniyerse.  It  is  a  whole  casket  of  gems.  Open  its  pages  any  where  and 
you  may  gather  an  abundance. 

"Pbose  and  Verse;  from  the  portfolio  of  an  editor." — Mr.  Fray's  vo- 
lume of  *  Prose  and  Verse,'  beautifully  done  up,  is  on  our  table.  We  have  read 
it  with  deep  interest  and  find  it  equal  to  our  expectations,  which,  with  our  opinion 
of  the  author,  is  saying  much.  The  style  is  chaste  and  highly  finished,  and  the 
whole  book  eyinces  strong  poetic  powers,  a  most  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
ud  a  taste  of  no  common  order  in  its  author.  If  purity  of  thought  and  sentiment 
combined,  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  devotion,  together  with  all  the  essential  requi- 
•ites  as  to  style  and  construction,  can  form  a  good  book,  this  is  one.  We  refrain 
from  Mying  more,  as  we  hope  to  publish  a  review  from  a  more  able  pen  than 
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"  Thb  BoiTOK  Peari.*'— It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  journal,  wbkh 
in  point  of  literature  and  typography  sUnds  fon^most  of  any  puWliahcd  in  the 
United  SUtes,  is  be^^inning  to  be  apprccialrd,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by 
its  talented  editor,  who  has  raised  the  former  shamefully  low  price  to  Btc  d<4- 
lars  per  annum.  Even  this  is  too  small  when  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  so  great 
an  amount  of  original  matter,  as  is  served  up  in  each  weekly  number  of  the 
Pearl.  The  best  writers  in  our  country  fill  its  pages  with  spocin^ena  of  litera- 
ture, creditable  alike  to  them  and  to  the  work.  The  editor  liin:sclf  is  a  maa 
of  most  cerrect  Uste,  and  one  who  holds  a  fine  pen.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  unrivalled,  and  toke  it  all  in  all,  the  Pearl  is  low  at  five  dollars  for  fifty- 
two  numbers. 

Ghent iLLE  Mellkn. — It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  when  wc  receive  soch 
proois  of  Mr.  Mellen's  popularity,  out  of  his  own  state,  as  tlie  review  of  bti 
poems  in  our  present  number.  It  is  a  just  tribute  from  a  kindred  spirit— from 
one  who  treads  the  same  high  pathway  of  the  poet  so  honorablj  appreciated— 
from  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  among  our  native  writers.  AmoBg 
all  Mr.  Mellen's  admirers,  he  can  have  none  who  more  sincerely  reverences  his 
genius  than  ourself.  Nor  can  there  be  a  place  in  which  be  is  more  highly, 
esteemed,  both  as  a  man  and  an  author,  than  he  is  here  in  hie  native  city. 

<' Gehtlcmem's  Vaoe  Mecum." — This  journal  comes  to  us  much  impruved, 
and  is  now  in  a  convenient  form  for  binding.  Our  publisher,  who  gc-nenily 
monopolizes  this  sheet,  pronounces  it  first  rate,  and  says  it  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  We  are  most  dutifully  indie- 
ed  to  agree  with  him. 

**  Horticultural  Reg i iter.*' — Ladies,  do  you  subscribe  for  tlie  Horticultu- 
ral Register  ?  If  you  do  not,  permit  us  to  recommend  that  you  take  a  walk 
as  far  as  Colman  dk  Chisholm's,  and  examine  the  January  number.  Tou  wiQ 
find  it  a  work  worthy  of  your  attention,  we  assure  you.  A  beautiful  plate  is 
in  this  number  as  well  as  much  finely  printed  matter,  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  raising  your  pet  plants,  and  in  laying  out  your  flower  gardens.  Tlie 
subscription  price  is  but  two  dollars. 

*'  Literary  and  Theological  Review, — Conducted  by  Leonard  Woods  jr.'* — 
This  work,  lormerly  printed  in  New- York,  is  hereafter  to  appear  simultaneous- 
ly in  that  city  and  in  Bangor.  Messrs  Duren  &  Thatcher  are  publishers  in 
the  latter  place.  We  have  not  seen  the  work  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of 
its  merits.     Wm.  Hyde  is  agent,  for  this  city. 

''  Carey's  Library  of  Choice  Literature." — Again  we  recommend  this 
cheap,  useful  and  punctual  publication.  James's  last  novel,  "  One  in  a  Thou- 
sand," is  just  finished  in  it,  and  the  publishers  are  about  commencing  Bul?rer*s 
new  work,  **  Rienzi,  Or  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes."  Both  these  books  wen 
received  one  month  in  advance  of  the  other  booksellers,  and  the  publishers 
have  made  such  arrangement  with  houses  abroad  as  to  enable  them  to  be  equal- 
ly expeditious  in  future.  Their  selections  for  publication  are  admirable  for  their 
interest  and  usefulness. 
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THE  DAUGHTER. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  horror  stricken  group  were  seen  by  two  men  passing  toward 
e  village,  who  assisted  in  conveying  the  dead  body  to  the  house, 
s  they  were  about  to  bear  it  away,  old  Hinman  joined  them ;  his 
rength  seemed  entirely  to  have  left  him,  and  without  speaking  a 
ord,  he  stood  gazing  wildly  at  the  corpse  as  it  was  carried  with 
Ifficulty  across  the  foot-bridge.  With  a  heiavy  groan  he  turned  to 
le  insensible  girl  and  attempted  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  but  so 
^mpletely  was  his  great  strength  prostrated,  that  he  tottered  under 
te  light  form,  which  a  few  minutes  before  would  have  been  to  him 
ut  as  an  infant's.  His  son  made  a  motion  as  if  to  assist  him.  The 
Id  man  turned  fiercely,  the  blood  of  hot  auger  rushed  into  his 
warthy  cheek,  and  he  pushed  the  wretch  back,  exclaiming  in  a 
eep  threatening  voice,  ^<  Dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  poor  lamb 
nd  I'll  level  you  as  I  would  a  fat  ox  !" — then  laying  the  pale  head 
•f  the  fainting  girl  on  his  shoulder,  he  folded  her  to  his  broad  chest 
ery  tenderly,  and  bore  her  over  the  log  bridge  to  the  house. 

James  Hinman  remained  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  doubt 
Lud  alarm  in  his  face.  ^'^  Could  it  be — has  he  ? — but  no,  no — the 
ear  is  preposterous — ^he  must  have  seen  us  from  the  meadow,"  he 
nuttered,  and  then  advancing  to  Blair,  who  still  sat  on  the  rock 
itupified  with  horror,  he  lightly  touched  his  shoulder,  and  in  a 
;mooth  hypocritical  voice,  said,  "  All  are  out  of  sight — now,  Blair, 
3  the  time  to  save  yourself." 

The  poor  heart-broken  youth  raised  his  face,  pale  and  collapsed 
vnth  agony ;  his  eye  fell  on  the  spot  where  the  corpse  had  been ; 
the  grass  was  trampled  and  matted  down  with  blood; — shuddering, 
he  buried  his  face  again  in  his  hands  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  hope- 
less misery,  ^^  Do  you  wish  for  more  ? — am  I  not  a  murderer  ?" 

<<Trae,"  replied  Hinman  anxiously,  ^^but  look  to  your  own 
safety — there  is  yet  time  for  escape." 

Bhur  dropped  his  hands  slowly  from  his  face,  and  his  dim  eyes 
met  the  anxious  look  of  his  persuader,  with  an  expression  of  heart- 
broken misery,  that  appalled  and  softened  even  him,  and  his  voice 
had  something  of  true  feeling  in  its  tones  as  he  strove  to  persuade 
him  from  the  spot.  The  sufferer  appeared  not  to  comprehend  his 
object,  and  it  would  seem  that  no  definite  wish  to  esc4>e  actuated 
21 
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him,  though  he  arose  and  itaggered  a  few  paces  forward.  He  would 
have  fallen,  but  that  Hinman  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Yesy  help  me — ^hold  me  up — I  am  weak  and  heart^stck,"  he 
murmured,  leaning  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  his  supporter. 

Hinman  looked  anxiously  toward  the  house.  One  of  the  men 
was  mounting  his  horse.  "  Look,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  tbe 
rider  as  he  galloped  toward  the  village — "  it  will  soon  be  too  late— 
go  with  me,  I  will  secrete  you  till  night."  He  threw  his  ani» 
around  filair  and  strove  to  draw  him  from  the  place  of  death ;  hat 
the  intellect  of  the  sufferer  seemed  bound  up  in  one  idea  obIj. 
<^  He  was  dead,  I  know  it — quite  dead — I  shot  him — is  it  not 
enough  ?  "  he  continued  to  repeat  without  moving  a  step,  while  his 
weight  fell  heavier  and  heavier  on  his  companion. 

^'  Gro  with  me,  I  entreat,"  exclaimed  Hinman  impatiently;  thea 
hoping  to  arouse  him,  he  added,  ^^It  might  have  been  loss  of 
blood — ^he  may  not  be  dead." 

These  words  of  hope  had  their  effect — Blair  started  vpright,  drew 
a  quick,  gaiping  breath,  and  walked  rapidly  toward  the  house. 

Hinman  followed  him  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  vehemeotlj 
entreated  him  to  return,  and  not  to  lun  headlong  into  danger.  Blixr 
paid  no  attention,  but  moved  swiftly  toward  the  house.  The  baP 
fled  villain  uttered  an  execration,  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 
then  followed  him,  muttering,  ''  The  fool !  he  will  force  me  too 
far — I  would  not  have  a  trial,  but  if  he  will  run  headlong  let  hiia 
take  the  worst." 

Old  Hinman  bore  the  senseless  Grace  to  her  chamber,  and  laying 
her  on  the  bed  chafed  her  cold  hands  in  his  hard  palms,  poured 
water  over  her  face,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  re- 
store her  to  consciousness.  It  was  in  vain ;  cold  and  marble-like 
she  lay  on  the  white  counterpane,  with  the  water-drops  rolling  from 
her  cheeks  and  polished  forehead,  coldly,  as  if  they  were  dripping 
from  chisseled  stone,  while  her  whole  frame  seemed  stiffening  in 
death.  It  was  more  than  a  common  fainting  fit  which  bound  the 
faculties  and  chilled  the  frame  of  poor  Grace  Suthgate. 

''  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Hinman,  and  his  words  came  choking- 
ly from  his  throat,  ^^  Its  of  no  use — I'm  afeared  she's  dead,  and  1 
don't  know  but  it  will  be  a  marcy  if  she  is,  poor  fatherless  and  mo- 
therless creature — I'll  go  home  and  send  my  woman  or  Nancy — 
poor  Nance — it'ill  almost  kill  her,"  and  laying  the  little  hand  he 
had  been  chafing  softly  on  the  bosom  of  the  orphan,  he  removed 
the  black  ringlets  which  lay  wet  and  uncurled  from  oflf  her  (aee^ 
and  turned  away. 

When  Nancy  Hinman  entered  the  chamber  of  her  wretched 
friend,  she  found  her  sitting  up  on  the  bed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
opposite  window,  and  her  features  still  settled  in  a  death-like 
calm.  Nancy,  who  had  never  seen  grief  expressed  but  by  teais^ 
was  surprised  at  her  seeming  resignation,  and  while  the  drops  gath- 
ered in  her  own  bright  eyes,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  sufferer, 
whispering,  ^'  Oh  Grace,  dear  Grace,  you  can't  tell  how  I  feel  for 
you." 

There  was  no  answer,  no  motion  in  the  sufferer. 
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*'  Grace,  oh  Grace,  you  are  cruel ! — wont  you  take  notice  of  me  ? 
— ^what  have  I  done  that  you  wont  speak  ?  " 

<^  Hush,  hush  !  not  so  loud,  you  disturb  me — I  know  you,  I  know 
all,  but  it  hurts  me  to  speak — open  the  window — I  want  air — my 
breath  pains  me,"  whispered  the  mourner,  but  without  turning  her 
eyes  or  moving  a  limb. 

Nancy  raised  the  sash  and  seated  herself  beside  it.  She  saw 
Grace  press  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  after  a  few  moments  sink 
back  to  her  pillow.  She  was  uncertain  whether  she  slept  or  not,  but 
for  four  long  hours  there  was  no  word  spoken  between  them.  The 
ran  was  down,  its  tints  of  gold  died  slowly  from  the  horizon,  the 
stars  came  out  in  their  splendor,  the  moon  rose  as  it  had  done  the 
preceding  night,  all  without  remained  the  same — and  yet  in  that 
bouse  there  was  not  a  heart  which  had  not  been  changed  as  with 
years  of  sorrow.  How  insignificant  we  are  !  The  very  flowers  we 
tread  upon  bloom  as  sweetly  when  our  hearts  are  broken,  as  when 
the  music  of  happiness  is  thrilling  through  them.  The  moonlight 
falls  alike  on  the  lovers  in  their  bower,  and  the  widow  by  the  tomb 
:>f  her  husband.  But  oh,  how  diflferent  are  its  effects  !  To  the  first 
it  is  the  deepener  of  joy ;  to  the  other  a  mockery  of  sorrow.  Our 
i&earts  are  stricken,  withered,  blasted,  while  the  rose  bursts  its  germ 
End  smiles  itself  out  of  life ;  yet  the  world  goes  on  as  heedless  of 
»ur  agony  as  of  its  falling  leaves.  We  die,  a  few  tears  are  dropped, 
i  few  moans  are  made — the  hearts  which  ours  have  clung  to  droop 
hr  an  hour,  and  this  is  all.  No  other  thing  in  nature  is  disturbed, 
(ftve  the  few  green  clods  which  are  torn  to  admit  us  to  the  bosom 
>f  the  earth.  The  waves  of  time  roll  over  our  empty  places,  and  all 
;hings  are  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Alas !  how  insignificant  we 
ire  ! 


It  was  late  when  the  hum  of  voices,  which  had  ascended  from 
»e]ow  all  the  evening,  died  away.  One  by  one  the  people  from  the 
leighboring  village  departed,  and  Nancy  Hinman,  sad  almost  for 
he  first  time  in  her  life,  sat  alone  by  the  little  window  of  her 
fiend's  chamber.  As  the  clattering  of  the  last  departing  horse  died 
in  the  air,  she  arose  and  went  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sufierer.  She 
ay  still  as  if  asleep.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  there  was  a  trem- 
ilous  motion  in  the  shadowy  lashes  sweeping  her  cheek,  and  a 
vorking  of  her  features,  as  the  moonbeams  lay  full  upon  them, 
irhich  would  have  disproved  all  appearance  of  recent  slumber,  had 
iancy  Hinman  been  a  close  observer.  She — kind  girl — ^bent  down 
kod  kissed  the  pale  forehead  of  the  mourner,  wept  over  her  for  a 
ime,  and  then  stole  softly  back  to  her  seat,  where  she  soon  dropped 
Dto  a  heavy  slumber. 

As  the  young  girl  lay  with  her  arms  folded  on  the  window-sill,  her 
iright  cheeks  pillowed  upon  them,  and  her  frank  brow  exposed, 
ly  her  curls,  as  the  night-wind  lifted  them  playfully  from  her  tem- 
les,  Grace  arose  and  stole  softly  from  the  room.  The  poor  girl 
lad  been  awake,  listening  to  the  voices  from  below,  as  a  culprit 
rithin  sound  of  the  hammers  which  rivet  his  scaffold.  A  thin  pe- 
ition  only  divided  her  from  the  women  who  were  making  her  fa- 
her's  shroud.     She  heard  them  consult  on  the  form  and  measure-* 
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meiit ;  Hie  heard  the  good  Mrs.  Hinman  caution  them  to  qwik 
•oftlj,  that  ther  might  not  disturb  her ;  she  knew,  bj  the  bastle, 
when  those  below  were  laying  out  the  dead ;  and  yet  she  did  aoi 
movey  nor  unclose  her  aching  eyes ;  but  lay  four  long  hours  with 
her  intellect  ouickened  to  |>ainful  acuteness,  and  her  heart  ersmping 
within  her,  like  a  thing  of  distinct  life.  When  all  vra«  still  aad 
her  young  wateher  asleep,  she  stole  down  to  mourn  by  the  detd. 
She  passed  through  the  kitchen  ^  two  men  were  stretched  along  the 
chairs  asleep,  while  another  sat  in  a  shadowy  comer,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  wall.  Grace  was  too  wretched  to  notice  then,  and 
glided  unseen  to  the  parlor.  She  opened  the  door  and  the  ooifse 
of  her  father  lay  before  her.  The  face  was  uncovered  ;  the  giare 
clothes  glimmered  in  the  dim  light,  and  were  slightly  rustled  by  a 
current  of  air,  which  swept  over  a  honeysuckle  at  an  open  sash, 
and  filled  the  room  with  fragrance.  The  poor  orphans's  heart  grew 
faint ;  it  was  the  same  vine  she  had  nailed  to  the  casement  ia  the 
morning.  The  dewy  blossoms  she  had  trifled  wkbtben,  wens  now 
breaking  the  moonlight  as  it  trembled  tbrough  them  and  flickered 
over  the  face  of  the  dead.  Slowly  the  orphan  advanced ;  she  stsp- 
ted  and  her  heart  leaped  within  her,  for  the  light  quivering  o?er 
the  face  of  the  corpse  gave  it  the  appearance  of  life.  She  bent  her 
cheek  ;  it  met  one  cold  and  stiffened ;  her  heart  contracted  itsdf 
again.  She  sunk  on  her  knees  and  strove  to  pray.  Her  throat  was 
dry  and  agony  almost  choked  her.  With  locked  hands,  and  large 
drops  breaking  over  her  upturned  brow,  she  struggled  for  words  of 
prayer.  A  painful  effort,  and  they  broke  from  her  lips.  ^'  Oh  God  I 
oh  God  !  help  me  to  bear  this  mine  affliction."     Straightway 


tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  the  grasp  of  agony  was  taken  from  her 
heart,  and  she  wept  freely i  Long  and  holy  was  the  communion 
Grace  Suthgate  held  with  her  God,  there,  by  her  father's  death 
couch.  Her  heart  was  pervaded  with  a  sweet  and  invisible  influ- 
ence ;  a  calm  blessed  feeling,  such  as  human  pen  can  never  describe, 
took  possession  of  her  spirit ;  and  she,  who  had  knelt  down  in  her 
agony,  arose  resigned — ^nay,  happy.  The  light  was  still  on  her  fa- 
ther's face,  and  a  smile,  pure  and  holy,  such  as  his  mortal  lips  had 
never  known,  lay  like  a  promise  of  heaven  upon  it.  Grace  stooped 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  cold  clay.  As  she  rabed  her  head  anoth- 
er shadow  fell  athwart  the  corpse.  It  was  her  cousin  who  stood 
before  her.  Very  pale  he  was,  and  his  countenance  looked  soleom 
and  deathlike  in  the  dim  light.  Grace  moved  not,  nor  shrunk  as  he 
laid  his  cold  hand  on  hers.  She  knew  that  he  had  killed  her  fother, 
but  she  knew  also,  that  his  will  had  no  part  in  the  deed.  He 
spoke,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  very  mournful. 

^'  I  did  not  think  to  find  you  here — they  told  me  you  were  ill — I 
came  to  look  on  the  dead  while  my  keepers  slept— tomonow  I  go 
to  be  tried  for  his  murder, — you  cannot  think  me  guilty  of  an  intent 
to  kill  your  father,  Grace.  " 

^*No,"  replied  the  orphan,  ^^  no — could  you  be  here,  by  his  side 
had  you  hareored  a  thought  of  murder  ?  " 

*^  I  thank  you — ^from  my  broken  heart  I  thank  you,''  said  he, 
trembling  violently  and  leaning  against  the  window  frame  for  sup- 
port. 
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As  his  hand  grasped  the  casement,  it  crushed  a  flowering  branch 
of  the  honeysuckle,  which  had  fallen  in  at  the  open  sash.  He 
raised  his  hand  and  carefully  removed  the  bruised  flowers,  and  when 
be  looked  up  his  eyes  were  full  of  teacs. 

'<  They  are  fresh  and  blooming  yet — a  day  has  not  withered  them,'^ 
be  laid  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  accompanied  by  one  of  those  painful 
iffliles  which  spring  from  the  very  dregs  of  misery ;  then  with  a 
sodden  gesture  of  despair,  he  turned  to  the  body  outstretched  before 
bim,  and«  exchiimed  with  a  burst  of  bitter  feeling,  <<  Oh  Grace, 
Srace!  can  this  be  real— parted  forever — you  fatherless — I — 1-2- 
I  murdererj — and  all  in  a  few  hours.  This  morning — but  this  morn- 
ing—and we  stood  there,  so  happy,  so  full  of  hope— oh,  my  God^ 
nrhy  was  I  permitted  to. work  all  this  woe  !" 

Grace  laid  her  hand  on  his.  She  yielded  to  none  of  the  regret- 
111  feelings  which  crowded  to  her  heart.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
)rayer  to  strengthen  the  soul  for  a  time,  as  does  human  resolution^ 
ind  then  lay  it  bare  again  to  the  ravages  of  the  passions.  No — 
aith  and  resignation  may  need  guarding,  but  their  strength  is  equal 

0  the  need  of  their  possessor.  Grace,  I  have  said,  placed  her  hand 
m  that  of  her  cousin.  She,  the  bereaved,  was  about  to  administer 
tonsolation  to  the  bereaver.  The  light  of  a  pure  spirit  broke  over 
lis  face,  her  black  hair  fell  back  from  her  pale  forehead  as  she  raised 
t  to  look  upon  him,  and  she  appeared  in  her  spiritual  beauty  like  a 
aimstering  angel,  rather  than  a  mourner  sorrowing  over  the  dead, 
ler  lips  were  parted  to  speak,  when  a  heavy  tread  and  a  rougb 
oice  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

'^  I  am  missed,"  exclaimed  Blair,  ^<  they  will  intrude  even  here. 
Srace,  you  have  given  me  comfort — me  who — "  his  voice  was  chok- 
d  with  grief — he  grasped  her  hand  with  convulsive  violence  and 
eft  the  room. 

The  morning  sun  shone  in  upon  the  corpse,  and  Grace  Suthgate 
ras  still  kneeling  by  it.  She  knew  not  that  the  dawn  had  broken — 
he  cared  not  that  the  flowers  were  awake  and  rejoicing  in  their 
ew.  The  rattle  of  the  wheels  which  had  borne  Henry  Blair  to 
risen  was  still  soanding  in  her  ears.  She  was  praying  for  him,  and 
er  entreaties  went  up  to  the  Most  High  as  a  rich  incense ;  for 
iey  sprung  from  a  heart,  which,  like  flowers,  yielded  its  sweetness* 

1  greatest  abundance  when  it  was  most  severely  bruised.  She  un- 
losed  not  her  eyes,  and  her  voice,  like  tones  of  broken  music, 
eased  not  to  ascend  till  the  promise  of  strength  and  faith  was 
ouchsafed  to  her. 

Those  who  came  to  prepare  for  the  funeral  looked  on  the  calm 
row  of  the  young  girl  and  wondered. 

Mr.  Suthgate  was  buried  on  his  own  ground,  just  beneath  the 
pecipice  at  the  back  of  the  house.  A  large  maple  overshadowed 
is  grave,  and  wild  roses  blossomed  thickly  about  it.  One  thing 
as  remarkable  regarding  the  funeral-— old  Mr.  Hinman  was  not 
"esent*— nor  had  he  been  at  the  house  since  the  morning  of  its 
aster's  death.  It  was  said  that  he  was  ill ;  but  when  Nancy  re- 
med  to  nurse  him  he  reproved  her  sharply  for  deserting  the  poor 
phan,  and  commanded  her  to  return,  and  not  leave  her  again  until 
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sbe  was  sent  for.  In  vain,  Nancy,  who  tralj  loved  her  father,  be* 
sought  him  to  allow  her  to  remain  with  him.  ^^  Grace  wms  calm," 
she  said,  <<  and  kept  about  the  house  all  the  time,  never  appearing^ 
as  if  any  thing  had  happened,  only  once  in  a  while,  when  some  <2 
her  father's  books  or  things  came  in  the  way ;  and  then  she  would 
go  about  her  work  with  the  tears  dropping  from  her  eyes  for  ta 
hour  at  a  time ;  and  her  smile  had  a  strange  kind  of  look  about  it, 
just  as  if  it  would  say,  oh,  how  my  heart  aches!"  Old  Hinman  sat 
in  his  great  easy-chair,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  and 
large  tears  rolling  one  by  one  down  his  cheeks,  as  Nancy  gave  tiiis 
simple  description  of  her  friend's  suffering.  His  daughter  looked 
in  his  careworn  face  and  her  heart  was  pained,  for  she  had  nerer 
seen  him  sick  before. 

^'  Do  let  me  stay  with  you,  father — Grace  does  not  need  me— 
there  is  no  work  to  do,  for  she  don't  eat  scarcely  any  thing,  and 
brother  James  comes  night  and  morning  to  feed  the  stock  and  take 
care  of  things." 

At  the  mention  of  his  son's  name,  Mr.  Hinman  suddenly  unlock- 
ed his  hands  and  turned  remarkably  pale.  He  half  started  from  his 
chair,  and  with  trembling  lips  exclaimed,  ^^  Don't  name  him — I  tell 
you  don't  name  him," — then  suddenly  checking  himself  he  fellbaek 
to  his  seat,  adding,  ^' Leave  the  room,  Nancy,  you've  done  no 
harm." 

^^  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  leA  more  com- 
pletely alone,  than  was  Grace  Suthgate  by  the  death  o£  her  father, 
brought  up  entirely  in  his  society,  living  almost  alone  with  him 
from  childhood,  she  had  centered  all  the  earthly  afiections  of  her 
humble  and  loving  heart  in  his  existence.  Never  in  her  whole  life 
time  could  she  remember  a  harsh  word  or  act  coming  from  him. 
No  second  object  had  found  a  place  in  her  heart  till  the  arrival  of 
Henry  Blair,  and  even  then,  the  love  she  bore  her  parent  seemed 
to  expand  with  her  capacity  to  love  another.  Suddenly,  in  a  mo- 
ment as  it  were,  the  support  of  her  life,  the  oak  to  which  she  was 
the  vine,  was  cut  down  ^rever,  and  she,  the  loved  and  cherished, 
became  an  isolated  creature  in  the  wide,  wicked  world.  It  is 
strange  that  she  did  not  die  then — that  her  heart,  so  pure  and  ten- 
der, had  not  broken  in  the  uprooting  of  its  gentle  tendencies.  It 
might,  but  for  him  who  tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
Grace  had  one  earthly  hope  left,  to  which  she  clung  with  feminine 
tenacity — ^that  was  Henry  Blair.  She  knew  that  she  never  could 
marry  him  with  her  father's  blood  on  his  hands,  however  innocent 
he  might  be  ;  yet  she  could  hear  from  him  sometimes  ;  and  it  was 
a  luxury  to  pity  him — ^to  feel  that  one  in  the  world,  who  shared  her 
lineage,  would  remember  her  with  the  tenderness  she  had  been 
wont  to  inspire.  She  had  no  fear  for  the  event  of  his  trial — ^it  was 
a  form,  she  thought,  necessary  to  his  character.  To  be  acquitted 
publicly  by  his  fellow  men  mi^ht  lessen  his  own  regret,  and  it  gave 
Her  comfort  to  anticipate  the  time  of  his  release^  though  she  knew 
that  she  should  see  him  no  more. 

While  Nancy  Hinman  was  making  her  unsuccessful  visit  to  hcf 
father,  James  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  Grace,  who  receiv- 
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sd  hiitt  kindly,  for  he  had  performed  many  friendly  offices  for  her 
since  her  bereavement.  His  face  wore  a  show  of  sympathy,  and 
bis  manner  was  even  more  than  commonly  soft  and  insinuating. 
^fter  some  hesitation,  he  informed  her  that  Henry  Blair's  trial 
would  come  on  in  about  a  week,  and  inquired  if  she  could  mention 
my  witnesses  whom  she  wished  to  have  summoned  in  his  behalf. 
Grace  thanked  him  and  answered  calmly,  that  she  supposed  none 
were  necessary  to  his  exculpation,  save  himself,  he  being  the  only 
person  present.  Hinman  seemed  embarrassed.  He  arose,  walked 
across  the  room  and  returned  to  his  seat. 

^^  I  fear,"  he  said  with  some  hesitation,  ''  I  fear  you  misconceive 
the  nature  of  my  evidence — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  would  be  little  in 
favor  of  your  cousin." 

Grace'looked  up  in  astonishment.  ^^Mr.  Hinman,"  she  said  in  a 
Utering  voice,  '^  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  know  aught  more 
than  that  my  father  died  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  nephew's 
sun  ? " 

^'  Miss  Suthgate,  it  grieves  me  to  say  I  do.  I  would  give  my 
right  hand  that  1  did  not — ^for  my  knowledge,  after  what  has  passed, 
nay  be  construed  into  malice.  I  knew  Blair  in  Boston,  but  we  did 
sot  assimilate — be  was  passionate  and  haughty — I — ^but  that  is  un- 
important. You  know  what  has  passed  between  us  here.  I  was  to 
blame,  perhaps — certain  I  am  that  I  was  rude  to  you — but  if  ever  a 
man  deserved  to  be  forgiven  for  outrage  I — " 

Grace,  who  had  been  growing  faint  and  weak  with  apprehension, 
interrupted  him,  ^^  Do  not,  do  not  torture  me,  I  pray  you — but  tell 
me  the  worst  at  once." 

^'Miss  Suthgate,"  replied  Hinman  solemnly,  ^^you  have  not  for* 
gotten  that  I  called  here  on  the  afternoon  of  your  father's  death — 
fou  may  remember  what  passed  between  us,  but  you  cannot  con* 
eeive  of  the  bitter  disappointment  with  which  I  left  your  presenccr 
[  had  been  out  upon  the  hills  alone — I  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  for 
returning  home  after  your  unkind  severity,  and  wandered,  I  know 
not  how,  to  the  opposite  hill.  As  I  stood  resting  on  my  rifle,  and 
indulging  in.  the  moody  thoughts  your  rejection  had  given  rise  to,  it 
(o  happened  that  your  father  and  cousin  passed  without  perceiving 
ne.  Blair  was  eagerly  pressing  some  request  he  had  previously 
nade-^they  stopped  a  few  paces  from  me — I  was  not  in  a  fit  tem- 
>er  for  joining  them  and  remained  quiet.  I  soon  learned  that  Blair 
!iad  been  asking  for  your  hand  in  marriage.  Your  father  was  gentle, 
>ut  steady  in  his  refusal.  Blair  grew  angry,  and  became  more  and 
nore  peremptory  and  impetuous  in  his  demand.  Your  father  look- 
ed surprised  and  displeased.  At  length  Blair  descended  to  abusive 
epithets  and  harsh  language.  Your  father  turned  sorrowfully  away, 
ind  as  your  cousin  followed  with  fresh  arguments,  he  said  aloud  and 
nrith  some  asperity,  ^  Henry  Blair,  ask  her  not  of  me,  she  is  my  all,  the 
tweet  copy  of  her  mother — I  cannot  tear  her  from  my  home  to  place 
ler  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  has  no  command  over  his  own  pas- 
lions.'  Again  your  cousin  broke  in  with  vehement  expostulations^ 
clis  uncle  shook  off  the  youth's  hand  from  his  arm,  exclaiming  with 
tome  warmth,  ^  Harry,  I  will  listen  to  no  more — nothing  but  death 
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can  separate  me  from  my  child,' — and  as  if  to  avoid  fertlier  Infot- 
tunitj  he  hurried  down  the  hill,  and  stepping  upon  that  rock  jn- 
der,  was  prepariog  to  discharge  his  gun.  Blair  was  alwaja  paasoft- 
ate.  Then,  his  disappointment  drove  him  to  furj.  Seizing  bia  Mt 
he  lifted  it  to  his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  '  Then  bj  year  death  be  it !  ^ 
—and  before  I  could  prevent  the  fatal  act,  he  had  fired.  Yon  know 
the  rest,  yet  I  would  add  my  belief,  that  the  deed  of  guilt  was  per- 
petrated from  the  blind  fury  of  the  moment,  and  not  from  premedi- 
tated malice.  I  have  now  told  you  what  my  evidence  most  be  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice." 

Grace  made  no  answer  or  comment.  She  was  sitting  with  ^er  el- 
bows on  her  work-table  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Not  a  sob 
nor  a  groan  broke  from  her  lips  as  this  proof  of  crime  w^s  laid  hehn 
her,  and  she  was  so  still,  that  it  almost  seemed  that  her  breath- 
ing had  stopped.  She  remained  thus  immovable  and  speechless  for 
a  time,  as  if  stupified  with  the  guilt  of  her  last  earthly  object  of 
love.  Still  her  mind  was  busy ;  all  the  transactions  of  the  last  few 
weeks  flashed  through  it  in  quick  review^  There  was  one  hope. 
Hinman  hated  her  cousin — he  might  have  spoken  falsely.  She  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  blasted  pine  and  mark  the  position  of  the  fatal 
rock — if  it  was  concealed — if  a  bush  or  a  tree,  large  enough  to  hide 
the  form  of  a  mau,  grew  between  that  and  the  spot  where  she  had 
seen  her  cousin  standing;  she  determined  to  believe  in  his  innocence; 
if  not,  her  heart  sickeued  at  the  alternative,  for  then  Uinman's  stoiy 
must  be  true.  Without  speaking,  and  heedless  that  any  one  was 
present,  she  arose  and  left  the  house.  Hinman  saw  the  direction 
she  was  taking  and  followed  her  unnoticed.  She  walked  very 
slowly,  as  if  fearing  too  early  .conviction.  She  paused  a  moment  at 
the  spot  of  trampled  grass  where  her  father's  body  had  rested,  and 
then  went  up  the  hill.  She  reached  the  old  pine  and  turned  slowly 
with  her  face  to  the  rock.  It  projected  out  from  the  face  of  the 
hill,  and  there  was  no  tree — ^no  bush  to  obstruct  the  view— even  the 
crevices  and  spots  of  moss  were  plainly  discernible.  Her  &ther 
had  been  murdered,  A  pang  came  over  her  as  if  her  heart  had  been 
cleft  in  twain  by  a  sharp  knife.  Visions  of  the  gallows — ^tbe  halter 
— and  her  cousin  the  murderer^  for  a  victim,  flashed  through  her 
mind..  Her  bHin  reeled,  and  she  would  have  fallen  headlong  from 
the  eminence,  had  not  James  Hinman  sprang  from  behind  a  neigh- 
boring tree  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

He  sat  down  on  a  bare  root  of  the  pine  and  laid  iier  head  on  his 
bosom.  What  were  the  thoughts  swelling  that  bosom  it  beseems 
us  not  to  say.  Certain  we  are  that  Grace  Suthgate,  the  pure  and 
beautiful,  would  never  have  remained  there,  had  strength  been  given 
her  to  remove  from  a  pillow  so  polluted.  But  she  heeded  not  her 
resting  place,  for  she  might  have  been  stretched  upon  the  rack  with- 
out knowing  it,  so  busy  was  her  sick  mind  with  thoughts  of  guilt 
and  death.  She  turned  her  head  a  little  and  opened  her  meek 
eyes  to  his,  as  they  were  bent  on  her  with  an  expression  which  she 
had  never  met  before.  ^  Is  there  no  hope,  no  doubt,  must  be  die  ?' 
It  was  as  the  dove  appealing  to  the  serpent.  t 

^'  Grace  Suthgate,"  said  Hinman  slowly  and  impressively,  *^  there 
is  a  way — I  can  save  him — marry  me  and  I  wttf." 
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A  cold  shudder  crept  over  the  poor  girl^sbe  broke  feebly  from  Lis 
irmtf  and  sat  upright  on  the  ground.  ^*  I  would  go  home,"  she  said, 
^  I  would  be  alone." 

'^Promise  that  you  will  think  of  what  I  have  said,"  replied  Hin- 
man,  supporting  her  as  she  arose  and  moved  away. 

*^  I  will  think — I  will  pray  to  do  right,"  she  said,  shrinking  from 
bis  arm  and  collecting  her  strength  to  descend  the  hill. 

Hinman  followed  her  at  a  distance  till  she  reached  the  house. 
V¥hen  there,  she  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and  kneeling  with  her 
bible  before  her,  searched  diligently  for  such  passages  as  related  to' 
capital  punishment.  She  read,  reflected  and  prayed,  and  her  opin- 
ion was  formed  from  the  best  of  sources.  She  had  no  doubt  of  her 
cousin's  guilt.  She  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  he  should  have 
killed  her  father  accidentaUyy  situated  as  the  two  parties  were  at  the 
time  of  the  murder.  She  herself  saw  him  raise  the  rifle  deliberately 
to  his  shoulder;  and  though  her  eyes  had  been  turned  before  the 
precise  aim  was  taken,  she  had  seen  the  effect.  What  would  her 
evidence  be  but  a  confirmation  of  Hinman's  ? — and  of  the  truth  of 
bis  statement  she  had  almost  positive  proof,  for  how  could  he  have 
known  that  piair  had  asked  her  of  her  father,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  unless  he  bed  indeed  heard 
the  conversation  he  affirmed  to  have  taken  place  between  the  uncle 
uid  nephew  ?  Yet,  full^  convinced  of  the  crime  as  she  was,  the 
^oung  girl  felt  justified  in  saving  the  life  of  a  human  being  at  any 
sacrifice,  even  though  he  had  committed  the  grievous  crime  of  slay- 
ing a  fellow  man — her  own  almost  idolized  parent — in  a  moment  of 
insane  passion.  There  was  no  medium  punishment ;  it  was  death 
or  acquittal  with  Blair ;  and  Grace  Suthgate  was  one  of  those  who 
Bhnddered  at  the  sanguinary  cry  for  human  life,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued by  our  laws,  while  those  very  laws  punish  blasphemy  against 
the  Most  High  with  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Legislators — ye  who  make  a  common  spectacle  of  human  suffer-* 

ing,  hardening  the  hearts  of  the  public  thereby — refer  us  not  to  the 

icripture  for  a  justification  of  your  cruel  demand  of  blood  for  blood. 

Have  not  the  same  scriptures  said,  he  who  blasphemeth  against  the 

Lord  shall  be  punished  with  death  ?     Is  not  this  as  plain  as  the  law 

kgainst  murder,  and  have  ye  not  refined  it  down  by  human  legislation  ? 

Skj,  is  there  a  single  divine  law  which  ye  in  your  courts  of  justlpa 

render  to  (he  letter  save  this,  ^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 

nan  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' 

•  •  •  • 

Paris  Hill,  even  with  its  multiplied  inhabitants,  seldom  contained 
K>  dense  a  crowd  as  that  collected  to  witness  the  trial  of  Henry 
Blair.  From  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning  people  had  been  flocking 
:o  the  village  from  all  directions,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horse-back, 
md  others  crowded  into  the  numerous  wagons  which  lined  the 
ences  on  either  side  of  the  main  street. 

<<  Halloo,  you  Zeph  Potter,  jest  wait  a  minute  and  Pli  be  your 
^ompany,^  cried  Benjamin  Wheeler,  a  tall,  lathy  farmer,  as  he  tuck- 
sd  a  wooden  rum-bottle  under  his  arm,  and  hauled  a  tin  pail  of 
ratter  and  an  empty  molasses  jug  from  under  his  wagon  seat. 
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'^  Wal,  come  along  theiii  for  these  'ere  dried  apples  anH  noneof 
the  lightest,  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Zephaniah,  stopping  short  mi 
settling  a  well  packed  bag  inpre  firmly  on  his  shoulder,  "come, 
hurry  along,  for  I've  got  a  tariial  long  list  o'  notions  to  get  afore  I 
can  go  in  to  sec  that  college  chap  hauled  over  the  coals." 

Benjamin  gathered  his  merchandise  together,  and  the  two  began 
to  navigate  their  way  through  the  noisy  crowd  collected  before  the 
store  they  wished  to  enter. 

"  By  gracious,  look  at  them  'arc  goggles,"  exclaimed  Zepfaaniah, 
facing  round  to  a  man,  who,  with  green  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and 
two  huge  law  books  under  his  arm,  was  making  his  way  to  the 
court  house. 

As  Zephaniah  stood  gaping  after  the  green-eyed  lawyer  some 
roguish  wight  in  the  crowd  plucked  at  the  bag  behind,  the  string 
gave  way,  and  half  of  his  load  made  for  itself  a  quick  passage  to 
the  ground. 

"Now  if  that  an't  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Zephaniah,  settTsg  dowa 
his  bag  and  patiently  stuffing  the  strings  of  apples  back  to  their 
place.  As  he  was  so  employed,  his  friend  Ben,  who  was  always 
up  to  a  joke,  took  his  molasses  jug  and  pail  in  one  hand,  while  he 
knocked  Zeph's  hat  over  his  eyes  with  the  other. 

"  I  say  there,  you  Ben  Wheeler,  if  you'd  jest  as  livs,  I'll  take 
care  of  my  own  hat,"  cried  the  sufferer,  tugging  to  get  the  refracto- 
ry chapeau  from  over  his  great  nose,  which  projected  like  a  wedge 
between  it  and  his  face. 

Ben  broke  off  short  in  the  horse-laugh  which  followed  his  manly 
exploit,  and  drew  back  with  instinctive  respect,  for  a  yoong  female 
in  deep  mourning  passed  him  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  county  sheriff.  Her  large  sorrowful  eyes  were  raised  for  a 
moment  as  she  passed  the  boisterous  man,  as  if  in  wonder  that  any 
thing  could  be  merry  at  such  a  time. 

^'  ft  was  her  father  the  chap  killed,"  whispered  Ben  to  his  friend, 
who  had  set  his  nose  at  liberty  and  was  again  shouldering  his  bag. 
**  You  don't  say  so — wal,  I  swow  I  hope  they'll  hang  the  Tmnnint." 
While  the  two  friends  were  making  their  way  to  the  store,  Grace 
Suthgate  had  entered  the  court  house.  Her  thick  mourning  veil 
was  drawn  over  her  face,  as  she  took  the  most  remote  station  on 
the  seat  prepared  for  the  witnesses,  and  drew  her  black  shawl  tight- 
ly around  her  person,  as  if  that  could  conceal  her  from  observation. 
The  room  was  crowded,  the  judges  and  jury  had  taken  their  pia- 
ees,  and  Henry  Blair  was  at  the  bar.  His  face  was  pale  and  bora 
a  settled  expression,  as  if  he  had  called  forth  all  his  resolution  to 
go  through  the  approaching  trial ;  yet  occasionally,  when  he  en- 
countered the  curious  glances  of  the  crowd,  his  brow  would  flask 
crimson,  his  lip  curl  haughtily,  and  those  who  gazed  shrank  ircHn 
the  flashes  of  his  indicant  eye.  When  Grace  entered,  the  prond 
composure  of  his  look  vanished,  a  mist  camo  over  the  eyes,  and  with 
a  half-stifled  groan  he  grasped  the  railing  of  the  bar  with  both  his 
hands,  and  letting  his  face  fall  on  them  remained  till  the  elerk  arose 
to  arraign  him.  The  charge  was  that  of  wilful  mnrder.  Graee 
Svthgate  bent  forward  in  painful  anxiety  as  the  indictment  was  read, 
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uid  when  the  clerk  turned  to  the  prisoner  and  demanded,  in  a  loud 
and  solemn  voice,  <  Guilty,  or  not  guilty,'  she  threw  her  veil  sud- 
denly back,  and  fixed  one  long  piercing  look  on  the  face  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  saw  that  pale,  anxious  face  exposed  unheedingly  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  his  eyes  were  unflinchingly  fixed  on  hers,  as  he  an- 
swered in  a  firm  and  distinct  voice,  ^  Not  guilty  of  an  intent  to  kill. 
The  black  veil  was  suddenly  dropped,  and  those  who  sat  near  the 
orphan  heard  one  long  broken  ^igh,  and  then  saw  tear  drops,  large 
and  bright,  glimmering  beneath  the  thick  crape  as  they  fell  in  rapid 
succession  to  her  lap. 

The  attorney-general  rose  to  open  the  trial.     His  address  was  el- 
oquent, brief  and  conclusive.     He  manifested  more  of  sympathy 
for  the  accused  than  is  usual  with  the  opposing  counsel  in  such 
cases,  but  yet  expressed  his  entire  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
He  asserted  that  he  should  bring  witnesses  to  prove,  that  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  had  deliberately  shot,  the  deceased  after  a  dispute, 
which  had  arisen  between  them  while  on  a  shooting  excursion.     An 
appearance  of  extreme  surprise  was  visible  in  Blair's  countenance 
during  the  whole  of  the  attorney's  speech.     Once  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  if  to  interrupt  it,  but  resumed  his  seat  again  in  silence.     The 
attorney-general  closed,  by  requesting  permission  to  introduce  Grace 
Suthgate,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased,  in  behalf  of  the  State.  £ve« 
Tj  eye  was  turned  to  the  young  witness  as  she  arose  and  took  her  place 
on  the  stand.     The  clerk  requested  her  to  raise  her  veil  and  to  draw 
the  glove  from  her  right  hand.     She  obeyed,  and  a  murmur  of  pity 
and  admiration  ran  through  the  crowd,  as  her  still,  white  face  was 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.     She  was  told  to  raise  her  hand  that 
the  oath  might  be  administered.    The  poor  girl  turned  her  face 
piteously  toward  the  attornev-general,  as  if  to  appeal  for  protection. 
Her  lips  parted,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a  word,  while  the  un- 
gloved hand  grasped  the  railing  before  her  for  support. 

<<  Do  not  be  frightened,  young  lady,"  said  the  attorney  soothingly, 
and  evidently  affected  by  her  appearance,  ''you  have  the  sympathy 
of  all  present." 

An  expression  of  thrilling  gratitude  rushed  into  the  face  of  the 
prisoner,  who  had  been  gazing  on  the  witness  with  intense  interest. 
The  attorney  caught  the  look,  and  his  voice  was  even  more  respect- 
fully gentle  when  he  again  addressed  the  witness. 

"Raise  your  hand,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "you  have 
nothing  to  fear — I  will^not  fatigue  you — my  questions  shall  be  brief — 
permit  the  oath  to  be  administered,  I  entreat  you." 

He  was  about  to  say  something  moro  to  encourage  her,  for  he 
supposed  her  embarrassed  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
uncommon  silence  which  reigned  even  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
room,  so  intense  was  the  interest  excited ;  but  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  while  a  slight  color  broke  over  her 
face,  expressed  the  determination  not  to  be  sworn,  or  to  bear  witness 
in  the  trial.  There  was  nothing  like  bravado  or  boldness  in  her 
denial ;  her  voice  was  sweet  and  firm,  and  she  looked  determined, 
but  gentle  as  a  dove. 
The  attorney-general  saw  that  entreaty  would  be  of  no  avail. 
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^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  refusal,*'  he  said  <^  are  you  advised  tlisi 
the  eourt  has  power  to  compel  you  to  speak  ?  '' 

^'  I  know  that  it  has  the  power  to  punish,  bat  I  cannot  bear  wit- 
ness in  this  case,"  she  mildly  replied,  drawing  her  Teil  and  moria^ 
from  the  stand. 

The  judges  and  jury  gazed  on  her  in  astonishment,  while  the  per- 
plexed attorney,  who  knew  that  she  had  refused  to  appear  belMe 
them  till  compelled  by  the  sheriff,  turned  to  the  presiding  jedges, 
and,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  requested  that  a  committsl 
might  be  made  out  against  her. 

^'  Give  her  time  to  reflect,"  replied  the  humane  magistrate,  loath  to 
inflict  imprisonment  on  a  being  so  delicate,  ^^  if  she  continues  obsti- 
nate af^er  the  other  witnesses  for  the  state  have  testified,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  proceed  against  her." 

The  attorney  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  the  business  of  the 
court  went  on.  The  name  of  James  Hinman  was  next  called. 
There  was  a  slight  bustle  near  the  door  as  that  personage  separated 
himself  from  the  crowd  and  advanced  toward  the  stand.  Grace 
uttered  a  faint  cry  on  his  appearance,  and  falling  back  in  her  seat 
watched  him  with  agonizing  solicitude,  as  he  took  his  station  on 
the  witness-stand  and  raised  his  hand  to  be  sworn.  His  presence 
was  a  death 'blow  to  her  hopes.  Half  her  patrimony,  consisting  of 
the  bank-stock  her  father  had  owned  in  Portland,  she  had  given  to 
bribe  his  absence  ;  and  that  being  insufficient,  she  in  her  despera- 
tion had  promised  Jh^r  own  hand  in  marriage,  if  he  would  refrtia 
from  giving  evidence  against  her  cousin.  Yet  great  as  had  been 
her  sacriflce,  there  he  stood,  about  to  repeat  the  same  fearful  story 
which  he  had  once  told  to  her.  The  wretched  girl  closed  ber  ejes 
and  listened  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in  utter  hopelessness. 

Being  questioned  by  the  attorney-general  Hinman  proceeded  to 
relate,  that  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Suthgate's  death  he  had  been  out 
alone,  shooting  in  the  woods,  and  that  as  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
awhile  by  a  certain  pine  tree,  growing  on  the  face  of  the  hill  oppo- 
site Mr.  Suthgate's  house,  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  passed  him.  They  were  conversing  cheerfully  and  were  evident- 
ly in  high  spirits.     He  added,  that  not  being  in  a  mood  for  company 
he  had  remained  quiet,  while  the  two  sat  down  on  some  fragments 
of  rock  nearby.     Their  heads  were  both  uncovered,  and  Mr.  Sath- 
gate's  hat,  together  with  the  fur-cap  of  the  prisoner,  was  thrown  on 
the  dead  leaves  at  their  feet.     As  they  were  resting  themselves  a 
large  bird  sailed  over  the  pine,  and  settled  on  a  tree  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill.     Mr.  Suthgate  snatched  Blair's  cap  which  lay  nearest  hioi, 
and  ran  to  a  neighboring  rock,  from  which  he  could  get  a  bettef  aim 
at  the  bird.     His  rifle  missed  fire.     While  hastily  reloading  it,  he 
placed  the  stock  against  the  stem  of  a  bush,  wHh  the  muzzle  oppo- 
site his  breast  as  he  forced  down  the  chaige.     He  was  returning 
the  ramrod  when  something,  probably  a  twig  of  the  bush,  touched 
the  trigger,  and  the  rifle  was  discharged  into  his  bosom.     At  this 
moment  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  fired  off  his  rifle  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing the  house,  but  the  witness  was  certain  that  the  act  was  ham- 
les!!,  and  that  Mr.  Suthgate  came  to  his  death  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  own  jun. 
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As  Hinman  pronounced  the  last  sentence,  tbe  nrisoner  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  an  expression  of  thrilling  joy,  which  met  with  an  an- 
swering glow  in  the  heart  of  every  person  present  save  one,  Jamea 
Hinman ;  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  prisoner,  and  their  expression 
was  that  of  a  cat  trilling  with  the  mouse  it  still  intends  to  destroy. 
That  expression  changed  as  he  looked  toward  Qrace.  She  was 
sitting  as  the  joyful  surprise  of  his  last  words  had  left  her,  bending 
gently  forward,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  apart,  and  her  very  soul 
beaming  in  gratitude  through  her  eyes ;  but  the  instant  she  saw 
the  glance  cast  from  the  witness  to  the  prisoner,  her  heart  again 
sickened  wilh  doubt — she  had  seen  that  look  before. 

The  attorney-general,  who  had  expected  a  far  different  story  from 
his  witness,  cross-questioned  him  closely,  but  his  answers  were 
ready  and  consistent.  Two  or  three  unimportant  persons  were 
then  examined  and  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  for  his  defence^ 
His  counsel  expressed  himself  ready  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury 
without  further  plea,  trusting  entirely  to  the  evidence  introduced 
bj  the  state  for  the  acquittal  of  his  client.  The  attorney-general 
acquiesced,  and  after  a  brief  address  from  the  court,  in  which  the 
presiding  judge  expressed  his  clear  conviction  of  the  prisoner's  in- 
nocence, the  case  was  given  to  the  jury.  Without  leaTing  the  box 
they  rendered  a  verdict  of  not  gidhy.  All  proceedings  against  Grace 
was  of  course  relinquished,  and  Henry  Blair  was  discharged.  In 
the  bustle  attending  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  Hinman  contrived 
to  get  by  the  side  of  Blair  as  he  was  leaving  the  bar.  Putting  his 
mouth  close  to  his  ear  he  whispered,  ^^  I  have  sworn  fabefyy  buiyou 
Hwe  not  the  leu  a  murderer, ^"^  The  acquitted  prisoner  started  and 
recoiled  as  if  from  the  hiss  of  a  serpent 

Hinman  left  his  venomed  arrow  to  rankle  in  the  heart  of  his  vic- 
tim and  turned  carelessly  toward  Grace,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
tfiew  low,  earnest  words.  She  arose  and  went  with  him  from  the 
court  room.  One  look  of  anguish  she  cast  on  Blair.  He  dared  not 
approach,  for  he  felt  that  notwithstanding  his  acquittal  the  curse  of 
her  father's  Mood  was  still  upon  him.  Bewildered  by  the  events  of 
the  trial,  and  terrified  by  the  rude  jesting  of  the  crowd,  Grace  was 
conducted  to  a  chaise,  into  which  Hinman  followed  her  before  she 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  object  The  poor  girl  looked  out  among 
the  multitude  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  brought  her  from  home ; 
every  face  was  strange  and  she  drew  back  into  the  chaise  resigned 
and  hopeless.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  she  saw  that  he  intend- 
ed to  carry  her  home.  Had  he  chosen  any  other  direction  she  must 
have  submitted,  for  she  was  helpless  in  his  hands.  They  had  tra^ 
veiled  nearly  an  hour  in  silence  when  Hinman  suddenly  checked 
his  horse,  and  taking  her  hands  in  his,  said — 

*^  Miss  Suthgate,  my  sweet  Grace,  look  upon  me — I  have  per- 
formed your  conditions — your  cousin  is  free — when  am  I  to  claim 
my  lovely  reward  ?  " 

<^Then  it  toot  all  false,  and  you  have  forsworn,"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  girl,  tearing  her  hands  from  his  grasp  and  looking  around 
the  lonely  spot  as  if  for  help. 

Hinman  forcibly  retook  her  liands.     ^'  Let  us  understand  each 
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other,"  he  stid  sternly,  ''  I  will  not  be  trifled  with — did  foo  wti 
promise  to  give  yourself  in  marriage  to  me,  immediatelj  after  the 
liberation  of  Henry  Blair,  on  condition  that  I  would  absent  myself, 
or  refuse  to  give  evidence  against  him  ? — have  I  not  performed  the 
condition  to  the  letter  ? " 

**'  Oh  no,  no ! — I  never  dreamed  that  yon  coold  swear  falsely — I 
only  asked  absence,  not  perjury — ^not  perjury.*' 

*'  One  question,  Miss  Suthgate,  aad  I  have  done — are  yon  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  your  promise,  to  be  mine  three  days  from  this  ?— -the 
certificate  of  the  town-clerk  is  in  my  pocket— ndo  not  shrink  aad 
shudder  as  if  I  were  a  reptile,  but  answer  me." 

<<  What  can  I  say  ? — ^how  can  I  act  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  wringing 
her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  ^^  will  nothing  soften  you  ? — I  have 
money — alas,  no,  I  have  given  that  to  you  already— but  oh,  have 
pity  on  me — I  am  alone,  parentless — why  do  you  seek  me?— my 
heart  is  withered  up — sorrow  has  blighted  me — I  can  never  love 
aught  earthly  again.  Take  me  home  I  entreat  you — ^leave  me  to 
spend  my  humble  and  sorrowful  life  alone,  tilt  I  can  lie  down  by 
my  father's  grave  and  be  at  rest — do  this  and  I  will  bless  you,  but 
oh,  do  not  drive  me  to  the  deadly  sin  of  marrying  you  unloved— of 
wedding  one  perjured  before  heaven." 

Hinman  gazed  coldly  on  the  beautiful  creature  as  she  uttered  this 
rapid  and  passionate  appeal.  With  strong  determination  he  kept 
down  the  expression  of  mortified  pride  which  sprung  to  his  lips, 
when  she  said  that  she  could  not  love  him ;  but  the  blood,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  rushed  over  his  forehead  at  the  close  of  his  speech. 

"It  is  well,"  he  said,  "I  have  your  answer,"  and  gathering  up 
the  reins  he  deliberately  turned  his  horse's  head  and  drove  back 
toward  Paris. 

"  Why  do  you  turn  back  ?  "  enquired  Grace  timidly. 

"  To  unsay  the  oath  you  complain  of — ^the  murderer  shall  not 
escape  me." 

On  went  the  horse ;  his  every  foot-fall  came  like  a  knell  to  the 
heart  of  the  tortured  girl.  The  village  spires  were  becoming  more 
distinct  each  moment ;  distant  shouts  and  the  hum  of  many  voices 
were  on  the  air.  Slowly  she  reached  out  her  hand  and  grasped  the 
reins.     "  I  promise,"  she  said  in  a  husky  whisper. 

Hinman  turned  his  horse. 

Poor  Grace  Suthgate ;  she  little  knew  that  our  laws  permit  of  no 
second  trial  for  the  same  ofience,  or  that  James  Hinman  would  as 
soon  have  thrust  his  hand  into  a  heated  furnace,  as  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  recent  perjury  ;  hut  it  mattered  not — she  was  in  the  paw 

of  the  lion. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Nancy,  will  you  draw  that  curtain  ? — I  would  not  look  on  my 
father's  grave  to  night,"  said  Q/ace  Suthgate  sorrowfully,  as  the 
nimble  fingers  of  her  friend  were  busily  twining  a  pink  wreath 
among  her  black  tresses,  preparatory  to  the  bridal. 

Nancy  stepped  lightly  across  the  parlor  and  drew  the  cuitaiii, 
then  returning  she  said,  "  Come  now,  Grace,  look  in  the  glass  aad 
see  if  I  havn't  fixed  your  hair  beautifully — I'm  so  glad  you  let  me 
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get  that  white  frock,  for  James  would  have  thotight  you  did  not 
eare  for  him  if  you  had'nt  fixed  up  a  little." 

**  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Grace,  going  to  the  glass  and  smiling  a 
sad  smile  of  patient  endurance,  <^  I  could  wear  this  or  any  thing, 
XSTancy,  to  please  you." 

**  That's  my  own  sweet  sister,"  exclaimed  Nancy,  kissing  her 
^aily. 

**  Sister — oh  yes,  you  have  heen  more  than  that  to  xne,  Nancy." 

**Not  that,  hut  my  real  sister,"  replied  the  happy  girl,  clasping 
her  hand  over  the  hride's  neck  and  looking  roguishly  into  her  eyes. 

Grace  turned  away  to  hide  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  Nancy 
thought  her  friend  had  a  strange  way  of  being  happy,  for  she  had 
no  idea  that  any  one  could  be  otherwise  on  her  wedding-night. 

'^  Grace  never  did  laugh  and  talk  like  other  folks,"  she  said  to 
berself  as  she  stood  by  the  glass,  twisting  her  own  bright  curls 
round  her  fingers  and  arranging  them  about  her  rosy  face ;  but  her 
thoughts  soon  took  a  new  direction. 

^^  DonU  you  think  it  odd  that  James  did'nt  ask  father  and  marm 
to  the  wedding  ? — I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what  makes  him  so  private 
about  it ;  I  don't  suppose  father  would  come,  for  he's  too  sick  ;  but 
I  should  have  thought  brother  might  have  asked  him." 

**  Nancy,"  said  the  bride  with  sudden  animation,  "  does  your 
father  know  of— of-^what  is  to  happen  here  to-night  ?  " 

**  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell — ^James  told  me  not  to  say  a  word  about  it, 
bat  I  suppose  they'll  be  as  mad  as  fire  at  me  if  I  don't — I'll  tell  you 
vv'hat  it  is,  I've  a  good  mind  to  run  home  now,  and  jest  give  father 
a  sly  bint — ^but  there  comes  James  and  the  minister  up  the  road 
novir ;  never  mind,  I  can  sly  out  of  the  back  door,"  and  without 
further  deliberation  Nancy  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  gather- 
in^  up  the  skirt  of  her  white  dress  started  on  her  expedition. 

Hinman  and  his  companion  must  have  loitered  on  the  way,  for  it 
mras  full  twenty  minutes  after  Nancy's  departure,  before  they  enter- 
ed the  house.  Hinman  left  the  divine  in  the  kitchen,  while  he 
"vrent  to  the  parlor  in  search  of  his  bride.  She,  poor  thing,  had 
been  schooling  her  heart  for  his  reception.  Meekly  and  without 
any  visible  signs  of  repugnance,  she  allowed  him  to  draw  a  seat  to 
her  side  and  to  take  her  hand  in  his. 

^^  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  composed,"  he  said,  passing  his  arm 
gently  about  her  waist — ^the  clergyman  is  in  the  next  room — ^may  I 
call  him  in  now  ? — ^but  where  is  Nancy  ?  " 

^'  She  has  stepped  out,  but  will  return  directly,"  answered  the 
victim  in  a  low,  patient  voice,  though  her  heart  was  almost  burst- 
ing with  suppressed  anguish. 

<<  No  matter — a  few  minutes  can  be  of  no  consequence,"  replied 
Hinman,  notwithstanding  he  was  secretly  annoyed  at  the  delay. 

Grace  timidly  withdrew  her  shrinking  form  from  his  arm  and 
arose,  for  her  powers  of  self-command  were  leaving  her.  Embold-. 
ened  by  the  unresisting  gentleness  of  her  manner,  Hinman  also  left 
his  seat,  and  while  still  retaining  her  hand  in  his,  he  threw  his  arm 
agskin  round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her  suddenly  to  his  bosom, 
pressed  a  kiss  on  her  lips.    The  poor  bride  struggled  a  moment,  as 
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if  she  had  been  girt  by  the  eoil  of  4  serpent;  a  shiTer  ran  thnraf^ 
her  frame,  and  she  lay  fainting  in  his  arms. 

Uinman  laid  the  insensible  girl  on  the  sofa,  and  went  calmly  into 
the  kitchen  for  water.  He  had  placed  his  arm  under  her  head  and 
was  sprinkling  her  face,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  his 
father  entered,  followed  by  Nancy.  It  was  no  wonder  that  yoimg 
Hinman  dropped  the  pale  head  from  his  arm,  and  sprang  to  Jib  feet 
in  the  astonishment  of  the  moment ;  for  never  was  human  being 
so  changed  as  was  the  man  before  him. 

His  tall,  robust  form  had  fallen  away,  till  his  clothes  hung  looseij 
on  his  limbs,  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  a  much  larger  person.  Ifis 
hair,  but  a  few  months  before  scarcely  tinged  with  silver,  aow 
hang  in  thick  gray  masses  over  his  forehead — his  eyes  were  suk* 
en,  and  the  skin  lay  in  wrinkles  on  his  lean  cheeks,  formerly  so  foil 
and  ruddy.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  for  along  season.  Nancy  Uinman  stood  be- 
hind him,  with  her  hair  blown  about  her  face,  and  her  wlute 
dress  wet  deep  with  dew. 

*<  Leave  the  room,"  said  the  old  man  turning  toward  her.  He 
waited  till  the  door  was  closed,  and  then  advanced  sternly  to  hit 
son,  on  whom  he  fixed  his  sunken  eyes  with  deep  and  threatentof 
meaning. 

«  Dar'd  you  to  think  of  marrying  her  ?"  he  demanded,  pointing  to 
the  insensible  Grace. 

James  was  about  to  speak.  The  old  man  prevented  him.  ^'  Dont 
open  your  lips,  but  leave  the  house.'' 

Hinman  drew  himself  up  and  haughtily  returned  his  father's 
glance.     ^^  I  am  of  age,"  he  said,  and  shall  act  my  own  pleasure." 

The  old  man's  face  became  bloodless — he  cast  a  rapid  glance  round 
the  room,  and  then  advancing  close  to  his  son,  he  laid  his  hand  oa 
his  shoulder  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  James  Hinsua 
sprang  from  under  his  father's  hand  as  if  it  had  contained  an  instn- 
ment  of  death.  His  face  was  colorless,  and  he  stood  cowering  and 
trembling  like  a  whipped  hound  under  the  old  man's  eye. 

^^Go,"  said  the  father,  sternly  pointing  to  the  door,  <<go— I 
would'nt  have  your  blood  on  my  head — go !  " 

Hinman  walked  to  the  door.  He  was  about  to  open  it  when 
the  old  man  turned  and  stretched  his  arms  toward  him.  Hb  thb 
lips  trembled,  and  tears  rolled  over  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

<'  James,"  he  said  in  a  broken  voice,  <^  James,  I  will  never  see 
you  agin  on  this  side  the  grave ;  take  this,  and  if  there's  any 
good  in  you,  repent  of  your  sinful  doings,"  and  placing  a  shot-bag 
half  full  of  silver  in  his  discarded  son's  hand,  he  turned  away, 
covered  his  face  and  wept  aloud. 

When  Grace  opened  her  eyes  James  Hinman  had  gone,  and  hb 
father  was  kneeling  before  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay. 

<<  Grace  Suthgate,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  treated  you  most 
cruelly— -I  have  been  sick  and  did'nt  know  of  what  was  passing 
out  of  doors,  or  I'd  never  have  let  things  go  so  far.  It's  a  hard 
thing  to  turn  agin  one's  own  flesh  and  blood.  It's  like  death  for 
me  to  fay  it,  but  Grace  Suthgate;   it  was  my  son,  my  only  son, 
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ihat  killed  your  fathar.  No  wonder  you  start  and  stare  so  wildly — 
no  wonder — who'd  have  thought  it  of  him  that  I  used  to  be  so  proud 
of,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  following  me  to  the  meadow  when 
I  went  out  a  mowing,  and  bringing  my  dinner  and  bitter-bottle 
when  I  sat  down  to  rest — who'd  lutve  thought  that  he'd  shoot  a  man 
down  before  my  eyes  i " 

Here  the  wretched  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed,  till  the  room  was  filled  with  his  voice  of  mourning.  After 
awhile  he  raised  his  face. 

^^  I  hav'nt  slept  a  night  since  I  knew  it — you've  been  in  trouble, 
l^ut  look  here — has  sorrow  taken  off  your  flesh  like  that." 

He  held  his  hand  before  the  light ;  the  skia  was  shrivelled,  and 
his  long  bony  fingers  seemed  almost  entirely  fleshless. 

^<I  never  expected  to  come  out  agin,  and  I  shut  myself  up  alone, 
that  I  need  not  see  the  boy  as  he  passed  in  and  out — ^but  I  shall 
feel  easier,  now  I've  told  you  the  truth.  I  believe  I  should  have 
died  if  I'd  kept  pining  over  it  alone — ^but  now  I  feel  better.  But  I'll 
tell  you  just  all  I  know  about  the  wicked  deed,  and  then  if  you've 
m  mind  to  complain  agin  the  boy  I  can't  find  fault — but  it'll  kill  me 
and  the  poor  old  woman,  and  little  Nancy  that  thinks  so  well  of 
him  yet" 

Grace  strove  to  comfort  the  poor  old  farmer.  She  assured  him, 
that  she  would  take  no  measures  against  his  son,  and  that  the  secret 
of  his  crime  should  never  be  divulged,  except  to  Henry  Blair.  This 
promise  tranquilized  the  old  man,  and  before  he  left  her  she  had 
gathered  from  him  all  that  he  knew  of  her  father's  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  murder  Nancy  Hinman  had  called  on  some 
errand  to  her  friend,  and  had  entered  the  parlor  in  search  of  her, 
just  as  Blair  was  assisting  her  to  nail  the  honeysuckle  to  the  win- 
dow, where  she  accidentally  heard  the  conversation  in  which  it  was 
settled,  that  Mr.  Suthgate's  consent  for  the  nnion  of  the  cousins 
should  be  asked,  while  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  at  their  sporL 
With  girlish  love  of  fun  Nancy  stole  out  of  the  house  unnoticed,  re- 
solving in  her  heart  to  torment  Grace  about  her  love  scene  the  first 
time  she  could  find  her  alone.  While  going  home  she  met  her  bro- 
ther and  in  the  careless  gaiety  of  her  heart  related  the  conversation 
she  had  heard,  and  described  the  laughable  predicament  of  poor  Blair 
when  the  honeysuckle  broke  loose  over  him.  Having  shared  her 
merry  thoughts,  she  tripped  home,  ignorant  of  the  train  of  evils 
she  had  lighted.  James  was  equipped  for  a  day's  shooting  when  he 
met  his  sister,  and  he  proceeded  alone  to  the  hills.  Solitude  to  him 
served  only  to  engender  evil  thoughts.  The  indignity  he  had 
received  from  Blair  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  his  sister's  narrative 
served  to  mature  an  indistinct  wish  to  be  revenged  into  a  determin* 
ed  resolution.  Though  Hinman  was  a  villain  his  predominating 
passion  was  vanity ;  he  coveted  money  more  because  it  enable  him 
to  gratify  his  inordinate  self-love,  than  from  any  inherent  passion 
for  wealth  in  the  abstract.  This  leading  feature  in  his  character 
had  been  outraged  by  Blair,  and  deeply  mortified  by  Miss  Suthgate's 
refusal.  He  had  loved  Grace  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
thing,  and  the  thoughts  that  she  had  rejected  him  for  Blair,  his 
23 
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enemy,  aroused  all  the  feelings  of  bitterness  and  malice  that  stroiif- 
\y  charaeterized  him.  He  resolved  to  see  Grace  once  more,  and  if 
she  still  remained  obstinate  in  her  refusal  to  — .  He  dared  not 
think  plainly  to  himself  what  he  intended  to  do,  but  thoughts  of 
murder  lay  deep  in  his  heart.  ^  She  shall  never  be  his,'  he  mutter 
ed  between  his  clenched  teeth  as  he  entered  the  house,  where  Grace 
was  alone.  In  what  state  of  mind  he  departed  we  have  bdbre 
related. 

Old  Hinman  had  on  that  afternoon  been  mowing  in  Mr.  Swthgate's 
meadow ;  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  old  man  laid  down  his  scythe 
and  went  up  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  drink  of  a  spring  whoae  waters 
he  knew  to  be  pure  and  limpid.  As  he  was  balancing  himself  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  with  his  lips  to  the  water,  he  heard  a  crack- 
ling of  the  brushwood  nearby,  and  on  looking  up  saw  his  son  James 
a  few  paces  from  him,  and  further  on  a  man,  whom  he  supposed 
from  his  cap  to  be  young  Blair,  with  his  head  turned  as  if  looking 
at  something  in  a  distant  tree.  Just  above  him  stood  another  min 
with  a  hat  on,  whom  he  took  for  Mr.  Suthgate,  but  whose  back 
was  toward  him.  He  saw  him  raise  his  gun  as  if  to  discharge  it  in 
the  air.  Turning  to  look  on  his  son  at  the  instant,  he  saw  him 
raise  his  piece  and  take  deliberate  aim  at  the  man  on  the  rock. 
Before  he  could  speak  both  guns  mingled  their  sounds  in  a  simulta- 
neous discharge.  The  man  on  the  rock  gave  a  sudden  spring  and 
turned  his  face.  The  horror-stricken  parent  heard  his  son  exclaim, 
'By  all  the  furies  I  have  mistaken  my  man,'  and  then  saw  him  dash 
into  the  brushwood,  through  which  he  took  a  circuitous  route  to 
where  the  body  was  lying.  The  appalled  father  heard  young  Blair 
utter  a  cry  of  terror  as  he  rushed  down  the  hill,  and  he  knew  that 
the  poor  youth  supposed  himself  the  accidental  murderer.  All  this 
happened  in  a  minute's  time.  The  old  man  saw  it  all.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  if  he  shrunk  from  exposing  the  crime  of  his  first-bom  ? 
Is  it  strange  that,  thinking  the  violent  death  of  his  neighbor  would 
be  considered  aecidental,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  there  pined  with 
concealed  sorrow,  ignorant  of  all  that  passed  between  the  fearful  day 
of  his  son's  guilt,  and  that  scarcely  less  awful  night,  when  the  mur- 
derer sought  to  marry  the  orphan  of  his  victim  ? 


Gentle  reader, — suppose  six  years  to  have  passed,  and  permit  me 
to  change  the  scene  from  the  Androscoggin,  to  the  drawing-room  of 
a  wealthy  and  promising  young  lawyer  in  Boston.  It  was  elegantly 
furnished — books  and  prints  lay  about,  though  centre-tables  were 
not  then  in  fashion — ^numerous  paintings,  which  the  connoisseurs 
pronounced  as  gems,  lined  the  wall,  and  a  rich  Brussels  carpet  cover- 
ed the  floor.  Before  the  fire,  which  burned  cheerfully  on  the  marble- 
hearth,  sat  a  lady  habited  in  a  black  satin-dress.  She  was  reading 
in  a  large  easy-cnair,  with  one  little  foot  resting  on  an  ottoman,  and 
the  other  half  buried  in  the  nap  of  a  superb  rug.  So  elegantly 
rounded  was  her  form,  and  so  smooth  was  her  cheek,  that  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  that  she  could  be  mother  to  the  beautifal 
children,  who  sat  a  little  back  playing  on  the  carpet.     One,  a  fine 
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manly  boy  of  four  years,  with  dark  curly  hair,  bright  black  eyes, 
a  bold  forehead  and  a  most  mischievous  smile,  contrasted  beautifully 
with  the  little  girl  at  his  feet  in  a  pink  frock  and  white  pantaletts, 
who  raised  her  soft  blue  eyes  and  shook  back  her  sunny  hair  with 
such  a  graceful  motion,  as  the  baby  man  strove  to  make  her  under- 
stand an  assertion  he  had  been  making. 

'*  Mamma,  mamma,  is  not  sister  named  after  you  ?"  cried  the  little 
fellow,  running  to  the  lady  by  the  (ire  and  leaning  across  her  lap, 
while  the  little  girl  clambered  up  behind  her  seat,  and  putting  her 
tiny  hand  on  the  comb  which  confined  her  mother's  hair,  bent  her 
rosy  face  over  and  whispered  coaxingly,  ''  Mamma,  may  I  ?  " 

Before  the  mother  could  answer,  the  comb  was  brandished  in  the 
air,  and  down  came  a  shower  of  glossy  tresses  over  her  wrought 
lace  cape. 

"  Oh  Grace,  you  rogue,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  reaching  her 
band  back  and  patting  the  little  girl's  cheek;  ^<  Well  master  Henry 
what  were  you  inquiring  of  me  ?  " 

<<  Only,  Mamma — ,"  the  sentence  was  not  finished,  for  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  our  old  friend,  Henry  Blair,  entered. 
The  children  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and  his  beautiful  wife  stood 
Mashing  and  laughing  at  the  figure  she  made,  with  the  ottoman 
overturned  on  the  rug  and  her  hair  hanging  like  a  veil  almost  to  her 
feet. 

Blair  seemed  uncommonly  serious.  He  took  a  seat,  and  lifting 
the  little  girl  to  his  knee  kissed  her,  and  then  turning  to  his  wife, 
said,  ^^  Grace,  you  know  I  was  called  upon  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
a  man  imprisoned  on  various  charges  of  forgery ;  his  trial  is  over." 

"  And  what  is  the  result  ?  "  inquired  Grace,  stopping  on  her  way 
to  the  glass. 

<<  He  is  convicted  and  sentenced  on  the  different  indictments,  to 
twelve  years  in  the  state-prison  ;  but  you  know  this  person,  Grace, 
his  name  is  not  French,  but —  " 

^^  James  Hinman  !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  dropping  the  hair  she  had 
gathered  up,  and  drawing  close  to  her  husband  as  if  there  was  dan- 
ger in  the  name. 

'^  It  is  no  other,"  replied  Blair,  ^^but  he  is  so  much  altered  in 
appearance  you  would  hardly  know  him." 

^'  I  hope  his  father  and  dear  Nancy  will  not  hear  of  his  arrest," 
said  the  wife,  seating  herself  and  gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  fire ; 
''bad  as  he  was  they  loved  him,  and  now  the  old  man  is  growing 
more  happy  and  Nancy  is  married,  it  would  entirely  unsettle  them 
again." 

''His  change  of  name  will  prevent  his  trial  getting  abroad," 
replied  Blair,  but  his  wife  did  not  hear  him ;  her  thoughts  were 
with  her  father's  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin.      Ed. 
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THE  AGED  PRISONER. 

I  BATE  ready  heard,  or  dreamed  of  an  old  maa,  long  imprisoned — ^Ithxok&r 
debt — who,  on  hearing  a  bird,  that  flew,  linging,  orer  hia  prison  walb,  was  at 
first  eTidently  delighted.  But  aoon,  as  he  contrasted  the  bird's  liberty  witkiv 
restraint,  tlie  desire  lor  fteedom  grew  so  strong  within  him,  that  he  became  d»< 
ranged .     TAs  singing  qfa  bird  mods  Mm,  a  numiae  / 

For  years  a  haggard  prisoner  sate 

Within  a  dismal  cell, 
Where  faintly  through  the  heary  grate 

The  light  of  fieaven  ieli— 
With  one  so  lone  and  desolate 

E'en  hope  refused  to  dwell. 

Old  age  and  grief  had  bleaehed  his  hair. 

And  deeply  in  his  face 
The  furrowed  inroads  of  grim  care 

The  eye  might  plainly  traoe — 
Ah  I  well  that  old  man  might  despair^ 

Immured  in  such  a  place? 

Twelve  times  the  earth  around  the  sun 

Had  urged  her  steady  flight^ 
TweWe  times  their  race  the  seasons  run. 

And  he  shut  from  the  sight — 
Twelve  lingering  years! — to  him  as  one. 

Long,  dark  and  dreary  night ! 

The  spring  in  <  robes  of  living  green ' — 

Nature's  awakening  hymn — 
Bright  summer  with  its  skies  serene^ 

Cheered  not  his  dungeon  dim — 
Nor  autumn  with  her  brilliaat  sheen — 

'  Twas  winter  all  to  him  I 

The  grating  of  lus  prison  door 

Was  all  the  sound  he  heard, 
Save  once,  above  his  walls  did  soar 

A  little  warbling  bird; 
And  while  its  song  did  sweetly  pour. 

Oh,  how  his  heart  was  stirred  ■ 

Oh,  how  he  longed  to  break  away, 

Like  that  young  bird  as  free ! 
No  bounds  his  onward  flight  should  stay. 

But,  drunk  with  liberty. 
He  recked  not  where  his  steps  should  stray. 

So  he  from  man  might  flee ! 
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'Twas  then  he  euned  the  iron  fate 

That  bound  him  to  his  kind — 
'  T  wu  then  he  wildly  beat  his  grate, 

Like  one  with  frenzy  blind : 
Alas !  the  song  that  charmed  so  late, 

Had  wrecked  the  old  man*8  mind!  C.  P.  I. 


DIARY. 


Madam,-— If  the  following  extracts  from  my  Diary,  written  daring  a  cruise 
mong  the  West  India  Islands,  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  shall  accasionally 
end  jou  a  number. 

NCMBXR  I. 

Tlie  Ship— Sunset  at  Sea— A  Calm* 

August  29,  1835. — ^We  have  now  been  at  sea  about  eighteen 
lays,  and  in  that  time  hare  not  met  with  a  single  sail.  Here  I  am, 
leated  at  my  table,  trying  to  cudgel  out  of  this  over-labored  brain  of 
nine  some  new  ideas,  for  a  page  in  my  journal.  I  have  but  one 
;opic — ^the  Wast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep.'  This  to  be  sure,  with 
its  storm  and  majesty — its  billows  and  darkness — is  a  go<9d  subject ; 
tmt  one  cannot  be  always  harping  on  the  same  theme,  be  it  ever  so 
^ood,  and  I  have  hammered  out  my  ideas  on  this,  till  they  have 
become  as  thin  as  the  gold-beater's  leaf.  Joy,  joy  I— ^  Sail  01 '  I 
hear  from  aloft. 

Looking  up  the  companion-way  I  saw  one  of  the  men  standing 
3D  the  fore  royal  yard,  pointing  to  the  southward.  I  went  on  deck 
uid  swept  the  horizon  with  the  glass,  but  it  was  sometime  before  I 
could  descry  any  thing  like  a  ship ;  at  last  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
dim  misty  speck,  rising  in  the  horizon,  which  I  had  taken  for  the 
foaming  cap  of  a  waye.  She  neared  us  fast  and  was  soon  distinctly 
visible.  It  proved  to  be  a  brig,  and  a  beautiful  object  she  was. 
Every  stitch  of  eanvass  was  spread  on  her  slender  spars,  even  to  her 
diminutive  sky-sails  and  royal  studding  sails,  and  her  long  black 
hull  was  heeled  down  to  the  breeze,  so  that  her  lower  studding 
sail  yards  sometimes  trailed  in  the  water.  Like  a  snowy  cloud  she 
glided  along  the  blue  expanse — the  sun-beams  basking  on  her  dis- 
tended sails — tossing  the  rampant  waves  from  her  bows,  as  though 
she  were  at  play  with  the  frolicksome  waters,  and  cared  not  for 
their  strength  nor  their  terrors.  In  very  deed  she  seemed  ^  instinct 
with  life.'  She  came  up  across  our  bow  with  the  speed  of  a  sea- 
bird,  and  our  captain  hailed  her. 

It  was  the  brig  Coquette,  from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  the 
Spanish  Main.  After  she  had  learned  our  name  and  destination, 
she  rounded  to— we  followed  her  example ;  and  as  the  two  com- 
manders were  somewhat  acquainted,  our  captain  and  myself  went 
on  board  of  her.    rA  neater  looking  craft  I  never  set  foot  in^-her 
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hull  was  long,  low  and  clipper-built,  and  her  decks  were  as  cleaa 
and  white  as  the  sanded  floors  of  mj  aunt's  cottage,  (which  aojone 
may  see  by  going  to  Limington,)  her  spars  long  and  tapering — sod 
there  was  not  a  few  of  them — and  every  thing  was  in  its  place  tnd 
taunto.  The  captain  and  occupants  of  the  cabin  shook  hands  with 
us,  and  invited  «s  below  to  some  refreshments.  We  took  a  glass  of 
wine  and  spent  a  jovial  half-hour  with  them,  and  at  parting,  ail 
struck  up  the  tune  of '  Auld  lang  syne.' 

No  sooner  were  we  in  our  boat  than  the  snowy  wings  of  the  brig 
were  spread  again.  She  made  a  sweep  in  the  water,  and  slowly 
heeling  to  the  wind,  was  o£f  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow — not  how- 
ever till  she  had  given  us  a  parting  salute,  which  was  answered  by 
an  old  resty  iron  bellower,  that  we  had  on  board  our  ship.  Steady 
and  far  she  sped  upon  her  lonely  way ;  and  I  began  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  her  name,  as  I  saw  her  fading  in  the  distance- 
swerving  neither  to  the  right  or  left — ^too  straight  forward  and  on- 
wavering  for  a  coquette.  Gradually  she  sunk  below  the  honz(»i, 
and  my  heart  grew  sad,  when  I  thought  that  this  chance  meeting, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  was  the  first  and  last,  in  all  probability, 
that  would  ever  take  place  between  this  good-natured  captain  aad 
his  officers,  and  myself,  although  we  were  but  friends  of  an  half-hour. 

This  evening  we  had  a  most  resplendent  sunset.  As  the  day-god 
sunk  to  his  ocean  lair,  the  huge  clouds,  that  had  all  day  long  been 
hanging  around  the  horizon,  piled  up  in  every  form  and  shipe 
imaginable,  gathered  onward  to  the  west,  marshaling  like  moving 
troops  around  their  potent  sovereign,  as  the  splendidly  robed  depu- 
ties of  some  eastern  soldan  surround  the  couch  of  their  dying  cbiet 
They  formed  themselves  into  massy  ridges,  changing  as  they  neared 
the  sun  from  purple  and  amber,  to  the  most  brilliant  and  burning 
hues,  till  the  sun  itself  was  fairly  eclipsed  in  the  fiery  splendor  his 
rays  had  kindled.  Overhead,  in  the  far  depths  of  the  shadowy  sky, 
hung  down  ragged  masses  of  clouds,  gorgeously  colored,  like  fiery 
fringed  banners,  pennons  and  scarfs,  floating  around  the  fortress  of 
the  stonn-god  when  he  concentrates  his  emissaries  for  a  tempest 
Meanwhile,  the  sea,  borrowing  the  hues  of  the  sky,  seemed  to  roll 
in  billows  of  molten  gold  towards  the  west,  the  centre  of  the  glori- 
ous pageant.  Altogether  the  burning  magnificence  of  the  scene 
was  almost  terrifying. 

August  80. — ^This  morning  the  weather  was  calm  and  still  as 
death — ^the  broad  undulating  sea  hushed  and  breathless  as  a  lake, 
deep  amid  mountains — ^the  sun  hot  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
The  ship  was  surrounded  with  fish— nlolphins,  baraconters,  porpoi- 
ses, and  myriads  of  uncouth  and  shapeless  forms,  whose  names,  if 
they  had  any,  were  unknown  to  us,  darting  hither  and  yon,  and 
floundering  up  and  down,  from  the  surface  to  the  very  depth  oi  the 
sea — some  apparently  with  neither  head  nor  tail,  and  some  all  head 
and  tail — ^black,  brown,  blue,  white  and  yellow. 

«  Egad !  "  said  Bill  Tryon,  one  of  the  sailors  who  had  been  gray- 
ing a  fishing  line  up  and  down  in  the  water,  all  the  forenoon,  to  non 
effect,  as  a  couple  of  sad  colored  and  sonry-eyed,  lumpish  non- 
descripts lolled  out  from  beneath  an  old  red  baize  shirt  that  was 
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soaking  in  the  water,  "  Look  here,  Mr.  Hackinsack,  I'll  be  chissel* 
led  if  this  ere  don't  beat  all  I  ever  seed  in  salt  water  afore  !  " 

Thinks  I,  you  are  right  there,  for  never  were  the  equal  of  such 
unsightly,  deformed  articles  conjured  up  in  the  wild  phantasms  of  a 
crazy  brain — or  in  the  dim,  indistinct,  apprehensive  and  monstrous 
shapes,  that  lear  at  us  and  flit  round  us  in  troubled  dreams  or  night- 
mare. 

Sundown. — Still  calm — not  a  breath  of  air — the  ocean  outstretch- 
'  ed,  a  vast  polished  mirror,  reflecting  the  clouds  that  are  slumbering 
in  the  depth  of  the  sky,  and  here  and  there  the  dark  forms  of  the 
little  stormy  petrels  that  are  sorrowfully  winnowing  the  sluggish 
air  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  water  around  us  is  alive  with 
ill-favored  and  slimy  minutise  born  of  the  wave  and  struggling  into 
existence.  It  seems  as  though  the  very  sea  is  decomposing,  for  want 
of  wind  to  set  it  in  motion. 

Sept.  3. — Still  calm,  with  occasionally  very  light  airs — scarcely 
more  than  a  ^  cat's  paw ' — dropping  down  from  some  cloud  and 
spreading  over  the  water — and  here  we  are,  scarce  a  dozen  miles 
from  where  we  were  five  days  ago.  Oh  !  the  pleasures  of  a  sailor's 
life.  It  reminds  me  of  the  ship  becalmed  in  the  ^  Ancient  Mari- 
ner's '  story. 


"  Day  after  day — day  after  day. 
She  lay  without  a  motion } 


As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean."  Roll  a. 
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Therz  is  music  on  the  evening  breeze, 
There  is  fragrance  from  the  orange  trees, 
FreshncES  from  grateful  fountains  playing, 
Beaaty  in  crowds,  all  various  straying, 
hove  on  each  lip,  smiles  in  each  eye — 
It  is  an  hour  of  reyelry. 

I  am  alone  in  this  bright  hoar; 

It  boasts  for  me  no  charmftil  power; 

Foreign  to  me  is  the  gay  sound 

Of  the  light  language,  flatting  round ; 

Foreign  to  me  that  rousic*s  tone, 

It  wakes  no  memories  I  have  known. 

The  English  eye  may  beauty  find 
Amid  this  scene;  the  English  mind 
Find  interest  in  its  silent  scan 
Of  the  varieties  of  man  : 
But  English  hearts  can  never  be. 
Gay  France,  in  sympathy  with  thee. 
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THE  BENEVOLENCE  OP  EXAMPLE. 

We  have  all  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  those  around  us.  The  character 
of  him  who  is  born  to-day,  depends  as  much  on  the  condact  and 
minds  of  those  by  whom  he  is  to  be  surrounded  hereafter,  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  mind  that  animates  his  own  little  frame. 

It  is  the  influence  of  example  and  instruction  that  every  parent 
has  to  dread.  It  is  not  the  fear  that  honest  poverty  may  overtake 
his  child,  that  disturbs  the  last  moments  of  the  christian  father  It 
is  not  the  fear  that  splendid  honors  will  not  encircle  the  brow  of 
her  child,  that  causes  the  pious  mother  to  linger  on  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  tomb,  struggling  with  death,  living  on  in  spite  of  the 
grim  destroyer,  and  as  it  were  borrowing  the  breath  of  another 
world,  to  warn  him  against  the  evils  of  this.  It  is  the  fear  or  the 
dreadful  uncertainty  of  the  character  that  may  be  formed  by  the 
mingled  influence  of  the  varied  circumstances  of  life  which  her 
child  must  lead. 

If  it  be  the  character  then,  which  we  so  much  desire  to  leave  as 
an  inheritance  i6  our  children,  and  which  is  the  grreatest  blessing 
that  benevolence  can  confer  on  man,  let  the  parent  who  hangs  ov» 
the  cradle,  who  thinks  for  his  child,  who  moulds  him  to  his  own 
words  and  actions — ^let  the  mother  whose  peculiar  oflice  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  fresh  fountain  of  young  existence  to  sprinkle  into  it 
the  salt  of  happy  immortality,  and  prepare  it  to  unite  again  with  the 
source  of  living  water  at  the  right  hand  of  God — let  both  in  view  of 
the  hour  when  they  will  beg  of  death  one  moment  more  to  give 
utterance  to  a  word  of  advice  to  the  portion  of  self  they  must  leave 
behind  them — let  both  begin  with  the  first  dawn  of  existence,  to 
transfuse  through  the  soul  those  principles  of  action  that  will  serve 
as  a  brazen  wall  of  protection  from  the  evils  of  this  life. 

But  the  benevolence  that  professed  teachers  may  and  ought  to 

Eractice,  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class.  Such 
ave  it  in  their  power  to  mould  their  pupils  to  any  shape  they 
please.  Hence  the  highest  kind  of  benevolence  with  them  must  be 
to  shape  them  after  the  image  of  virtuous  excellence. 

The  collected  wisdom  of  many  ages  has  taught  us  of  later 
days  to  calculate  with  wonderful  certainty  the  effects  of  any  given 
course  of  education  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  mind,  allows  us 
to  estimate  the  efiect  that  a  single  word  may  have  on  the  character 
of  an  individual  or  nation. 

Let  every  teacher  be  aware  then,  of  the  importance  attached  to 
his  office.  Let  him  feel  that  no  money  can  be  put  in  the  balance 
against  a  well  informed  mind — against  a  judicious  formation  and 
developement  of  that  intellectual  principle  which  must  characterize 
the  woman  and  the  man — against  that  elevated  sentiment  of  the 
true  object  and  end  of  our  being  which  can  only  be  gained  through 
the  channel  of  instruction  poured  fresh  and  often  on  the  ear  of  yontk 
— against  that  fund  which  no  fire  can  burn,  no  water  drown,  bo.^^ 
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rs^  cliange  of  external  circumstances  impair,  and  no  death  harm 
destroy.  Let  him  consider  that  one  wrong  notion— one  bad  as- 
cia.tion  of  thought,  put  into  the  endless  <;hain  that  connects  this 
3 rid  with  the  next,  may  be  the  ruin  of  a  beloved  son  or  daughter. 
Xc  will  not  to  be  considered  a  cause  of  wonder  then,  that  we  in- 
st.  on  a  carefulness  of  early  education  as  one  of  the  highest  species 
\>^nevolence  that  accountable  beings  can  exert  upon  each  other — 
Ift^n  it  is  admitted,  that  it  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  parents 
ici  instructors  of  youth  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  future  char- 
^ter^^^to  put  in  motion,  even  while  the  child  is  in  the  cradle,  that 
Lvine  machinery  which  may  raise  the  intellect  to  the  highest  earth- 
T  greatness,  and  which  will  continue  to  move  unworn  when  it  shall 
a.ve  exchanged  worlds,  and  have  risen  into  a  purer  existence  with 
LL  tbe  discipline  and  consciousness  of  this  world  about  it. 

But  the  benevolence  of  example  and  of  instruction  is  pre-eminently 
within  the  sphere  of  the  philosopher — the  man  of  long  experience, 
vlio  knows  the  power  of  circumstances.  The  very  meeting  of  a 
^reat  man,  says  Seneca,  may  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  usu 

We  all  recolleet  distinctly  enough  the  impression  which  a  single 
Kvord  or  action  made  on  us  in  early  life.     And  this  should  animate 
5  very  one  who^would  exert  the  best  and  most  lasting  benevolence  on 
his  fellow  creatures,  to  weigh  well  the  force  of  his  examples.     It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  poorest  man,  provided  he  knows  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  to  do  more  good,  by  a  single  word,  than  the  richest  is 
able  to  do,  by  the  mere  disbursement  of  money.     The  poor  philoso- 
pher who  walks  our  streets  unnoticed,  and  unknown,  has  more  to  do 
peibaps,  with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  our  children,  than  we 
ourselves.     And  heaven  only  knows  how  many  acts  of  benevolence 
the  unknown  tongue,  and  comparatively  unseen  face,  has  performed 
towards  the  very  children  whom  we,  perhaps,  would  not  like  to  have 
visit  the  company  of  those  same  benefactors.     There  is  no  man  who 
has  the  use  of  speech,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mind, 
who  cannot  be  constantly  doing  good.     Every  individual  that  walks 
the  street  or  mingles  with  society,  has  in  his  power  the  moral  welfare 
of  some  few,  if  not  of  many.     It  is  in  the  power  of  the  good  man  to 
drop  a  word  on  the  ear  of  the  susceptible  youth  whose  influence  shall 
not  cease  to  be  felt  till  eternity  shall  have  found  an  end.     His  very 
look  has  the  power  of  transforming  character.     A  single  word  falls 
on  the  ear  of  youth  like  a  thunder  clap.     The  whole  train  of  the 
young  admirer's  associations  is  completely  changed  and  he  becpm?9 
a  new  creature. 

This  accidental,  or  wayside  usefulness  then,  is  a  species  of  benevo- 
lence that  all  are  able  in  some  degree  to  practice  towards  those  around 
them.  And  who  can  exercise  a  nobler  oflSce !  Who  can  be  better 
employed  than  in  giving  a  proper  moulding  to  the  character  of  the 
youth  who  surround  him  ?  Does  any  one  wish  to  live  forever? 
Does  any  man  wish  to  revolutionize  the  moral  world  ?  Does  any  one 
desire  to  multiply  his  existence  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  ? 
Does  he  wish  to  wield  a  wider  sway  than  either  Csesar,  Alexander 
or  Bonaparte?  Does  he  wish  to  look  around  him  at  the  day  of  death, 
and  say,  these  are  the  characters  I  have  been  instrumental  in  rearing 
24 
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op  to  the  pnise  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  humau  race  ?  Let  him 
beware  of  his  example  and  of  his  instruction.  Let  him  weigh  bis 
words  as  in  a  balance.  Let  him  look  forward  to  the  effect  that  each 
thoBghtand  look  and  word  may  have  on  the  future  character  of  each 
who  listen  to  his  conversation.  Let  him  feel  anxious  for  each  op- 
portunity for  saying  a  word — exhibiting  a  look,  or  performing  an  act 
that  shall  give  a  healthy  tendency  to  the  character  of  some  giddy  or 
careless  youth.  A  single  word  fitly  spoken  may  be  more  Taluablc 
than  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  A  single  precept  properly 
given  may  serve  as  a  perpetual  mentor  to  the  orphan  and  supply  the 
place  of  a  watchful  father.* 
*  FVom  an  unpublished  Address  on  Benevolence,  by  Mr.  F. 


ADDRESS. 

ar.THS   REV.    Z.   eALDWELL. 

Thb  following  tonehing  address  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Z.  Caldwell,  the  fint 
and  lamented  Principal  oi  the  Readfield  Seminary,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  deatk, 
and  immediately  afler  a  severs  attack  of  the  disease,  which  deprired  that  institn- 
lion  of  one  who  had  labored  intensely  in  its  service,  and  who  had  its  interests  at 
heart  to  the  last.  It  was  his  death-bed  tribate  to  the  pupils  he  had  loved  to  teach— 
the  last  breathings  of  a  heart  which  continued  to  pour  forth  its  affectiooale  solki- 
tode  ibf  them,  even  when  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  death.  There  is  aomeihii^ 
•acred  in  the  latest  emanations  of  a  soul  purifying  for  heaven,  and  going  out  fiom 
the  world  it  has  benefitted,  before  it  hafs  hardly  passed  through  the  fint  stagN  of 
its  usefulness.  We  read  the  simple  and  touching  farewell,  with  sad  and  chastened 
feelings.  The  spirit  which  is  about  entering  the  shadowy  portals  of  eternity 
seems  still  to  linger  benignly  around  its  earthly  vineyard,  even  when  it  ieeb  that 
the  joys  of  paradise  are  prepared  fur  it. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die  and  feel, 
Our  last  mild  pulaes  throbbing,  while  the  seal 
Of  death  is  placed  upon  our  placid  brow.*'  £o. 

Mr  Dear  Pupils, — When  it  was  decided  by  Providence  that 
my  labors  and  pleasures  among  you  must  cease,  I  had  appointed 
an  hour  in  which  to  address  you  briefly,  and  take  an  affectionate 
leave  of  you.  But  of  this  privilege  Heaven  seemed  willing  to  de- 
prive me.  I  was  prevented  (as  you  know)  by  the  opening  of  a 
scene,  which  threw  every  earthly  prospect  distant,  and  made  me 
feel  the  value  of  an  anchor  cast  in  heaven.  I  now  take  a  pen  in  my 
trembling  hand,  hoping  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  you  a  few,  at 
least,  of  my  sentiments ;  but  must  anticipate  your  indulgence  for  my 
imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind.  And  now  for  myself.  Many  of 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  me  in  other  days,  when  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  was  agreeable,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future 
cheering.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  inquire  how  it  was  with  your 
friend,  when  the  shades  of  earthly  misfortune  gathered  aroond  him, 
till  but  a  few  scattering  beams  of  light  cheered  the  gloom.  I  may 
say  that  poor  nature  truly  trembled,  and  would  have  retired  from 
what  seemed  so  much  like  her  hasty  dissolution  ;  but  I  did  not  for 
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It  moment  forget  that  it  was  devised  in  heaven  by  my  best  friend, 
who  does  all  things  well.  Hence  no  corroding  fear  has  chilled  my 
breast.  I  have  firmly  believed  that  some  good  end  will  be  answered 
and  have,  therefore,  constantly  looked  for  brighter  scenes,  about  to 
rise  in  earth  or  in  heaven.  My  sickness  has  already  learned  me  some 
useful  lessons ;  I  have  proved  in  some  measure  how  comparatively 
trifling  are  bodily  sufferings.  But  the  mind  seems  created  to  be  eter- 
nally more  and  more  powerful  to  suffer  or  enjoy.  Whatever  destiny 
may  await  my  poor  body,  let  my  spirit  be  pure,  and  fitted  for  im- 
mortal pleasure.  I  have  also  seen  those  principles  of  real  benevo- 
lence, which  I  have  endeavored  with  so  much  pleasure  to  inculcate 
in  your  minds,  eminently  exemplified  in  your  conduct  to  me.  Your 
affection  has  been  proved  by  labors  unremitted,  though  unrewarded. 
This  sympathy  of  soul  would  infuse  a  glow  of  joy  into  the  heart  of 
a  sufferer,  and  teaches  me  that  the  pleasures  of  sickness  are  no  para- 
dox. But  the  most  painful  lesson  I  have  learned  is  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  often  touches  the  soul's  most  tender  sensibilities. 
If  I  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  term  with  your  in  health,  I 
think  my  pleasures  would  have  been  more  than  commonly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  men.     I  had  united  labor  and  pleasure,  and  pronounced, 

"  Absence  of  action  is  distress." 

My  highest  delight  has  been  to  speak  to  listening  hearers  of  the 
glory  of  the  gospel  of  God.  But  my  strength  is  prostrate,  my  pen 
is  almost  useless,  my  voice  at  present  sealed  in  silence,  and  I  live 
an  example  of  what  I  would  have  deprecltted,  necessary  inactivity. 
In  fine,  I  seem  as  thrown  aside  among  the  world's  worn-out  machine- 
ry. But  all  is  well.  How  happy  would  I  be  to  live  and  lead  the 
iray  for  myriads  of  my  fellows,  from  the  plough  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  science,  to  climb  the  steep  of  eminence,  and  drink  from  the  sub- 
lime fountains  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Happy  to  lead  thousands 
of  the  daughters  of  science  back  to  ages  remote,  where  they  may 
study  genius  in  the  original,  ply  the  sources  of  the  sublime  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  and  Socrates,  or  go  on  with  Newton  through  his  sys- 
tems of  worlds,  till  their  minds,  assuming  angelic  wings,  shall  soar 
with  piercing  eye  ^'through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Still  hap' 
pier^  if  I  could  take  my  trumpet  and  go  up  upon  the  walls  of  Zion. 
This  may  be  my  privilege.  The  prayers  of  the  pious  may  gain  this 
for  me.  At  present  I  am  in  a  balance  that  wavers,  and  how  it  will 
finally  vibrate  is  know  only  in  heaven. 

My  dear  fellow  youth,  may  you  be  happy  in  all  your  relations ; 
and  while  you  cheerfully  defend  the  great  fabric  of  human  happiness, 
may  you  ever  support  the  standard  of  this  rising  Seminary,  on 
which  shall  be  represented  science  and  virtue^  hand  in  hand.  Let 
me  solicit  you  ever  to  unite  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  with  the 
practice  of  piety.  Let  me  pursuade  you  to  prepare  to  meet  with 
me  in  peace  in  the  '^  great  day  of  decision,  which  shall  try  men's 
souls." 

I  have  written  a  few  scattered  fragments,  as  strength  permitted. 
I  would  write  much,  but  time  and  strength  both  fail  me,  and  I  must 
drop  my  pen.     Many  of  you  I  shall  doubtless  see  no  more  clothed 
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in  mortalitj.  I  most  affectionately  bid  jou  all  adieu ;  and  eodeiror 
to  repress  my  flowing  tears,  aod  alleviate  my  painful  sensibility,  by 
the  hope,  tbe  cheering  hope,  the  ardent  kope  that  we  all,  ^^banng 
washed  our  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
shall  together  participate  in  the  sublime  joys  of  immortal  glory, 
where 

SickneM  and  ■orrow,  pain  and  death, 

Are  felt  and  feared  no  more. 

Zenas  Caldw£li.. 


A    FRAGMENT. 

MAnAM, — I  bare  written  the  following  little  Fragment  for  your  very  inferesluig 
pnblication.    It  is  from  the  annals  of  real  life. 

I  saw  her  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty.  The  blush  of  modes- 
ty was  on  her  cheek,  and  sensibility  sparkled  in  her  azure  eye.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  beauties  of  her  person,  much  less 
to  portray  the  graces  of  her  mind.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  was  aU  that 
is  good  and  lovely  in  woman.  Again  I  saw  her.  She  stood  beside 
the  altar,  pale  and  lovely ;  her  dew-lit  eye  was  raised  to  heaven,  and 
her  slight  frame  trembled  with  emotion,  as  she  took  upon  her  the 
holy  vows  of  wedlock.  Years  passed  on,  and  again  I  beheld  her. 
She  was  bending  over  the  coffined  clay  of  a  lovely  infant!  A  mo- 
therms  anguish  was  swelling  her  heart  and  heaving  her  bosom  with 
convulsive  sobs,  as  she  pressed  her  lips,  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
marble  cheek  of  her  child  !  .  With  a  tren^ling  hand  she  wiped  tbe 
gathering  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  raising  them  to  heaven,  murmered 
*Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done;  what  is  one  of  thy  creatures-  that  she 
should  dare  to  complain  ! '  A  more  than  mortal  calmness  came  over 
her.  She  stood  in  the  dignity  of  a  superior  being,  gazing  on  the 
^dead  form  of  her  beautiful  child.  Again  I  saw  her.  She  stood  be- 
side the  bier  of  him  who  had  been  her  friend,  her  soother,  her  coun- 
sellor— the  bier  of  her  husband.  He  had  been  called  in  manhood's 
pride  to  lie  down  by  his  lifeless  child,  and  she,  his  beloved  one,  was 
left  to  weep  his  premature  death.  It  is  true  when  she  felt  his  last 
breath  on  her  cheek — when  she  met  his  last  dying  look  of  love,  she 
thought  life  a  burden  !  But  heaven  was  still  her  support — on  that 
she  leaned,  and  that  soon  taught  her  to  be  resigned  to  this  last  and 
greatest  affliction.  Calmly  the  bereaved,  but  lovely  mourner,  took 
her  last  farewell  of  him  she  had  loved  with  the  constancy  of  woman, 
and  with  a  serene  brow,  took  her  fatherless  babes  to  her  bosom. 
Once  more  I  saw  her.  Still  fair  was  that  lovely  brow,  over  which 
the  dark  hair  parted  in  luxuriant  brightness.  But  ah!  how  strange- 
ly cold — how  awfully  still !  She  too  was  dead  !  She  too  had  died 
in  youth's  bright  hour !  With  a  tearless  eye  had  she  clasped  her  or- 
phans to  her  heart  and  commended  them  to  heaven.  Then,  even 
then,  Ler  faith  failed  her  not — even  at  that  trying  moment,  when 
death  was  busy  at  her  heart,  her  faith  failed  her  not.  She  was  a 
Chnstian,  G.  F, 
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LINES   BY  A   SCOTCH  LADY. 

Wht  dost  thou  talk  of  death,  laddie  ? 

Why  dost  thoa  long  to  go? 
The  Master  who  has  placed  thee  here. 

Has  work  for  thee  to  do. 

Why  dost  thou  talk  of  death,  laddie  ? 

What  will  they  say  in  Heaven , 
When  God  shall  ask  ''Hast  thou  improT'd 

The  talents  I  have  giyen? 

"I  gave  thee  wealth — I  gave  thee  power-— 
The  poor  around  thee  spread ; 
Where  are  those  sheep  and  lambs  of  mine 
Thy  hand  has  rear'd  and  fed? 

**  I  gave  thee  mind  and  eloquence 
Thy  fellows  to  persuade; 
Where  are  the  thousands  by  thy  power 
More  wise  and  happy  made  ? 

"  I  placed  thee  in  a  land  of  light ; 
My  gospel  round  thee  shone ; 
Whore  is  that  heavenly  mindedness 
I  find  in  all  my  own  ? 

"  At  length  I  sent  thee  chastisement 
That  thou  mightst  be  my  son; 
Where  is  that  humble  heart,  that  says, 
'  My  God,  thy  will  be  done  ? '  " 


THE  POETRY  OF  SUMMER. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when  the  orchards  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  sun  is  shining  in  unclouded  splendor  upon  the  wav- 
ing meadows,  and  the  garden  is  richly  spangled  with  spring  flowers. 
There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  the  bee,  because  it  brings  back  to  us, 
as  in  a  dream,  the  memory  of  by-gone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alive  to  the  happiness  of  childhood — the  time  when  we  could  lie 
down  upon  the  green  bank  and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  our  delight  in 
the  sun-shine,  our  untiring  rambles  in  the  meadows,  and  our  perpet- 
ual amusement  in  the  scented  flowers.  Since  these  days,  time  has 
rolled  over  us  with  such  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing  so  many 
changes  in  our  modes  of  living  and  thinking,  that  we  have  learned, 
perhaps  at  some  cost,  to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  to  say,  rather  than 
feel,  that  there  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wanderers  find  his  way  into  our 
apartment,  and  while  he  struggles  with  frantic  efforts  to  escape 
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through  the  closed  window,  we  cease  to  find  pleasure  in  his  baiy 
hum. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  flowers  that  grow  in  sweet  profusion  apon 
wild  and  uncultivated  spots  of  earth,  exposing  their  delicate  learn 
to  the  tread  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  and  spretdiiif 
forth  their  scented  charms  to  the  careless  mountain  wind— in  the 
thousand,  thousand  little  stars  of  beautj  looking  forth  like  eyeft,witli 
no  eye  to  look  again  ;  or  cups  that  seem  formed  to  catch  the  dew 
drops;  or  spiral  pyramids  of  varied  hue  shooting  op  from  leafy  beds, 
and  pointing  faithfully  to  the  shining  skyi  or  crowns  of  goldes 
splendor  mounted  upon  fragile  stems  ;  or  purple  wreaths  that  neTer 
touched  a  human  brow ;  all  bursting  forth,  blooming  and  then  fading, 
with  endless  succession  in  the  midst  of  untrodden  wilds ; — ^in  rain 
and  sunshine,  in  silent  night,  and  glowing  day,  with  an  end  and  pur- 
pose in  their  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Serak  SUdaui. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

<pRo8B  AMD  VxRSE,  By  UtULc  C.  Proy,* — Just  ready  to  drop  oat  of  our  dnir 
with  fatigue — time  late  enough  to  be  abed — and  the  books  themselTes,  which  ve 
are  called  upon  to  review,  almost  a  mile  off,  it  cannot,  toill  not  be  expected  that 
we  should  be  Tery  particular.  Tet  for  the  love  we  bear  the  craft  of  authorship,  t 
word  or  two  we  must  and  will  sajr  of  two  or  three  Uiat  have  just  appearedf  or 
disappeared  about  our  path — leaving  the  rest  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader ;  war- 
ing him  bj  the  way  that  if  we  had  room  for  extracts,  and  time  to  go  to  the  court- 
house  after  them,  where  they  lie  stored  away  in  our  desk,  we  should  be  able  to 
prove  all  that  we  mean  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  prose  of  Mr.  Pray,  though  smooth  and  flowing  enough,  and  occasonally 
energetic,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  his  poetry— or  rather  with  smMofhis 
poetry.  But  he  should  eschew  humor — and  be  rather  shy  of  criticisn.  The 
poetry  we  refer  to — ^O,  that  we  had  the  bode  here  to  justify  our  opinion !— if  rather 
serious  and  old-fashioned — almost  solemn,  indeed,  and  oflen  so  entirely  sopeiior 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  writing  we  find  here  huddled  together,  as  to  make  as— 
even  ourself— wonder  at  the  mistaken  estimate  people  sometimes  hold  of  their 
own  capabilities.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Pray  does  not  understand  his  own 
character.  Much  of  the  book  is  entirely  unworthy  of  what  we  kmnc  he  ii  capable 
of,  and  know  too,  from  the  bright  convincing  glimpses  we  sometimes  get  of  the 
Me  that  is  within  him — bubbling  and  seething  like  a  furnace — when  he  appeiis 
least  ieniible  of  the  peculiar  manifestation — when  it  may  be  that  he  persuades 
himself  he  is  yielding  only  to  the  attraction  of  earth,  and  forsaking,  if  not  ibfget- 
ting  the  star  of  his  heritage.  For  our  single  self,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  he  will 
continue  writing  for  a  while,  with  a  stronger  and  haughtier  confidence  in  fainuelf, 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  he  will  wonder  that  he  should  ever  have  been  mofed 
to  publish  any,  oven  the  best  of  the  pages  to  be  found  in  this  collection  of  riMi 
and  vxRSE — good  though  many,  excellent  though  a  few  of  them  are.  We  heartilj 
•  wish  him  success,  and  the  more,  as  being  an  Editor,  and  one  exceedingly  w^D 
adapted  to  the  management  of  just  such  a  pleasant,  prudish,  highbred  paper  m 
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•  Ohmtillk  Mbllbw'i  Odi  to  SpuRaHEiii.'— A  fine,  bold  burst  of  poetry— 
With  patfsagei  of  extraordinary  power,  which  we  would  quote,  if  the  book  were  at 
hand — with  a  few  more  quite  unworthy  of  the  author— the  whole  concluding  with 
&  stanza  of  worth  imperishable— and  j?et,  ai  a  poem,  taking  the  whole  of  it  toge- 
ther, having  just  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject !  it  is  an  ode  written  for 
the  anniversary  of  Spurzheim's  death— commemorating  the  birth  of  Phrenology. 
Yet  Spurzheim  is  not  mentioned— and  Phrenology  barely  alluded  to !  But  the 
Fassioks  are— and  as  we  take  it,  in  pages  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  some  re- 
jected address  inUndedj  for  the  opening  of  some  theatre  or  other.  How  was  it,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  How  was  it  ?  Hold  up  your  head  and  giye  us  the  truth — ^yea  or 
nay  ?  Still  we  are  glad  the  poem  was  delivered — and  gladder  still  to  see  it  pub- 
lished— for  whole  stanzas  are  to  be  found  in  it  superior  to  any  thing  of  Mellen's 
we  have  met  with  for  a  long  while. 

<  CoRRECTxo  PRoers,  By  H.  H.  Wtld,  of  the  Galaxy.'-^HeTe  is  an  original  !— a 
fellow  that  thinks  for  himself.  Were  we  called  upon  for  a  motto,  to  be  scored 
upon  the  title-page  just  oyer  that  wooden  vignette — a  portrait  of  the  author  by  the 
way — and  a  perfect  likeness ! — it  should  be — Sub  tegminefag — t — which  we  would 
English  thus — I  fag  in  the  shadow.  For  the  truth  is,  Weld  is  always  at  work  in 
the  shadow,  and  always  will  be,  if  others  don't  find  it  out— and  speedily  too. 
Why,  there  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — so  far  as  we  know  or  believe — a 
more  truly  original,  Oliver  Goldsmithean  sort  of  a  fellow,  than  the  author  of  these 
CoRRECTEn  Proofs.  With  a  plenty  of  quiet  unpretending  humor,  like  poor 
Oliver  himself,  he  is  half  the  time  sitting  mum  in  a  high  chair,  with  his  feet  hardly 
toQching  the  floor — agape  and  wondexing  at  the  outlandish  pranks  of  inferior 
men,  or  breaking  his  shins  mayhap  over  the  chairs  and  tables,  out  of  jealousy  for 
an  ape — ^you  remember  the  stories  reader  ?  They  are  all  told  of  Goldsmith — ^poor 
dear  Oliver.  Well — now  H.  H,  Weld,  in  his  unspeakable  simplicity  and  old 
fashioned  sober  truth  and  sly  humor,  is  wonderfully  like  Oliver  Goldsn^ith ;  but 
like  the  author  of  Prose  and  Verse — and  yet  more  like  Goldsmith — he  does  not 
understand  wherein  his  own  peculiar  strength  lies.  We  do.  And  that  we  may 
pot  him  in  the  track,  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  leaving  him  to  find  out  the  issue 
for  himself,  we  will  just  venture  to  tell  him — where  it  does  not  lie.  It  does  not 
lie  in  the  pathetic— no  indeed !  nor  does  it  lie — though  he  may — in  the  serious 
drama — and  what  is  more,  it  does  not  lie  in  working  over  the  ideas  of  another. 
Eaaentially  original— there  is  no  writer  who  appears  to  borrow  more  ferociously 
than  H.  H.  Weld.  Original  by  nature,  he  owes  it  to  himself— and  to  us  for  telling 
him  the  truth,  and  teaching  him  to  turn  his  toes  out  and  hold  up  his  head  with 
our  delicately  twisted  whalebone— h^  owes  it  to  hin^self,  say  we,  never  to  steal 
his  brooms  ready  made,  however  lazy  and  sleepy  he  may  happen  to  feel— even 
though  they  lie  in  his  way,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs — with  never  an 
owner,  till  he  has  given  them  a  shake  or  two  and  touzled  them  up  for  the  public — 
and  called  them  by  another  name.  N. 

Charles  S.  Daveis's  Address  before  the  Alumni  or  Bowdoih  College, 
Sept.  1, 1835.  Just  such  an  affair  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  writer.  It 
is  philosophical,  classical,  unique,  and  replete  with  allusions  to  circumstances  and 
literary  scraps,  or  tit-bits,  not  familiar  to  common  readers.    Mr.  Daveis  possesses  a 
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fall,  and  even  oTerflowing  mind.  His  reading  must  have  been  yery  eztenaaTeani 
various,  and  his  memory  tenacious  and  prompt,  or  suck  an  address  as  this  wodid 
not  have  been  written  in  the  short  space  of  time,  which,  as  appears  from  the  dale 
of  his  invitation  to  the  performance,  was  allowed  him.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  space  fur  further  remarks.  It  is  for  sale  at  our  bookstores,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  author  as  a  geotlemaa  sad 
pcholar,  which  will  take  off  a  prettj  large  edition,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.      *. 
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*The  Lapt's  Book.' — The  enterprising  pnbtisber  of  this  work  confinoeito 
embellish  it,  even  more  splendidly  than  he  promised  in  his  prospectus  for  the  pie- 
aent  volume.  'The  Queens  of  Europe'  was  a  superb  engraving.  Indeed  each 
number  contains  some  beautiful  specimen  of  the  arts,  worth  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion, independent  of  the  good  literary  matter  which  fills  its  pages. 

Mr.  Godey  is  informed  that  his  polite  request  shall  be  attended  to^  as  soon  as  wt 
can  possibly  command  the  time  requisite  for  its  accomplishment 


*  The  Lady^s  Compamom*  continues  to  be  ezceedinglv  interesting.  The  pie- 
sent  number,  for  February,  contains  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Penitentiary  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  The  original  contributions  are  good,  and  the  whole  work  wortbj 
of  an  extensive  circulation. 


<Thk  Passioh  Flower.' — Will  our  lovely  sister  of  the  Passion  Flower— far 
most  lovely  we  take  it  for  granted  she  is — ^forward  us  numbers  two  and  ibor,  ofber 
exquisite  little  periodical  ?  They  have  never  reached  us,  and  oor  set  will  be  in- 
complete without  them. 

'  The  CiMciicif  ATI  Mirror.' — It  rejoices  us  to  meet  with  our  old  favorite  again, 
even  though  our  numbers  are  seldom  either  '  here  or  there,'  but  are  most  frequent- 
ly lost  on  the  load  from  Ohio  to  *  down  east.'  The  new  appearance  of  the  Mirror 
is  admirable.  Its  old  editors  have  returned  to  its  superintendence,  and  have  east 
off  that  tasteless,  outlandish  title  of  *  Buck  Eye,'  and  *  Richard's  himself  again.' 
We  gladly  renew  our  exchange,  faithfully  promising  to  supply  all  missing  num- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  claiming  tho  same  attention  from  the  talented 
editors  of  the  Mirror. 

*  The  Baltimore  Athenbum  '  is  a  fine  quarto,  well  printed,  well  filled,  and  we 
hope  well  supported. 

Last  month  we  apologized  because  our  story  was  not  finished  ;  now  we  miist 
beg  our  readers  to  excuse  us  that  it  is,  even  at  the  expulsion  of  some  two  or  three 
good  articles.  We  had  no  idea  that  it  would  take  so  many  pages,  end  when 
assured  of  the  fact  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  cut  it  in  two  again.  We 
promise  not  to  repeat  our  ofi*ence  very  speedily,  especially  as  the  increase  of 
personal  labor  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  ourselves. 
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Atx  who  have  Uken  Fiyeburgon  their  way  from  Portland  to  the  White  Moiib> 
taina,  are  acquainted  with  ^he  location  of  our  story,  though  at  the  Utneof  its«on». 
menoement  that  beautiful  visage  was  far  from  presenting  the  cheerful  aspect 
which  delights  the  traveller  o£  the  present  day.  Then,  a  phie  forest  waved  its  close 
branches  over  the  plain  where  the  academy  now  stands,  a  memento  of  the  great 
utaiesmaa  who  took  the  first  step  of  his  splendid  career  in  iU  walls.  The  Saco 
jri  v«r,  which  now  winds  its  thousand  intricacies  amid  green  pasture  lands  and  lujr- 
<iriant  meadows,  then  threaded  the  wildcmess  and  glided  on,  in  the  shadow  of 
trees  that  had  battled  with  the  storms  for  centuries  unscathed  by  the  settler's  axe. 
The  rich  and  highly  cultivated  intervals,  stretching  from  beyond  the  village,  d- 
most  to  the  brink  of  Lovell's  Pond,  were  then  one  dense  wilderness,  peopled  "by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest ;  while  the  near  hills,  and  more  distant  White  Mountains^ 
which  give  a  picturesque  variety  to  the  scene,  were  but  another  wild  feature 
in  the  gloomy  but  magnificent  landscape ;  the  first,  frowning  with  their  bleak 
crags  over  the  timber  land  spreading  away  from  their  feet ;  the  other,  looming 
dark  and  bald  against  the  sky,  looking  gloomy  and  terrible,  as  if  they  formed  th« 
•ntposts  of  the  universe.  Of  all  the  cultivated  acres  which  at  the  present  day  sns> 
tain  thousands  with  their  produce,  one  patch  of  clearing  on^  existed.  It  lay  in 
the  yery  heart  of  what  now  constitutes  the  village.  Here  a  few  emigrants  from 
the  Bay  State  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saco,  composing  in  idl  about  thirty  pec^ 
aons,  had  located  themselves.  A  cluster  of  log  houses  had  been  erected,  and  the 
land,  just  disencumbered  of  its  timber  and  dotted  with  blackened  fltompt,  was  bar* 
tbeaed  with  its  first  growth  of  Indian  corn,  which  shot  uptoanuncommoa  he^ht 
for  the  season,  so  rich  was  the  newly  broken  alluvial. 

Though  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  savage  tribe  of  Indians,  the  settlers  had  ra-> 
mained  undisturbed  in  their  humble  occupations  until  security  made  them  confl* 
dent ;  but  on  the  first  winter  afler  their  emigration,  hostilities  had  broken  out 
with  yarious  tribes,  and  the  colonial  government  injudiciously  set  a  price  on  the 
beads  of  the  savages,  much  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  our 
State  legislature  offers  premiums  for  wolves  and  crows.  By  making  the  Indiaa 
■ealpe  a  matter  of  traffic,  hunting  parties  were  formed  from  the  more  populovi 
prevlBoee,  aad  they  retaraed  from  the  weeds  equally  well  pleeeed  with  the  mth 
S6 
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etM  of  a  fal  tUg,  a  racoon,  or  the  scalp  of  an  Indian,  as  the  first  twoprorided 
▼lands  for  their  tables,  and  the  last  put  money  in  their  purses.  How  &r  Uiii 
traffic  in  human  life  comported  witli  the  strict  creed  of  onr  christian  forefaUien, 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  eertain  wc  are,  that  the  hostilities  thus  proroked  op- 
erated very  unfavorably  with  the  little  colony  of  which  we  write. 

It  was  early  in  May  about  a  year  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  cnigiutf, 
when  some  six  or  eight  of  the  stoutest  men  started  for  the  woods  in  learch  of 
game.  A  bear  had  been  seen  on  the  brink  of  the  clearing  at  break  of  dtj,aiMi 
while  the  greater  number  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  Stark's  Hiil,  insearehof 
more  humble  game,  three  of  the  most  resolute  followed  his  trail,  which  led  to  the 
west,  and  was  most  likely  to  terminate  about  tiie  Kearsarge  mountaiO;  a  tall, 
twin-like  hill,  whose  bald  head  was  deluged  by  the  golden  sun-light,  as  it  brake 
over  and  scattered  its  refulgence  upon  the  dense  foliage,  clothing  its  sides  ud 
•weeping  off  to  the  brink  of  the  Saco. 

The  foremost  of  the  three  hunters  was  an  Englishman  of  about  forty,  habited  ia 
a  thread-bare  suit  of  blue  broadcloth,  with  drab  gaiters  buttoned  up  to  his  knees, 
and  a  hat  sadly  shorn  of  its  original  nap.  His  hunting  apparatus  bespoke  the  pe- 
culiar care  which  all  of  his  country  so  abundantly  bestow  on  their  implementiof 
■port.  The  barrel  of  his  long  inlaid  gun  was  polished  to  a  dazzling  brightneH,  u 
was  the  powder  flask  of  embossed  copper,  and  the  brass  mountings  of  the  shot  bif 
which  was  slung  across  his  breast.  The  other  two  were  much  younger,  and 
dressed  in  coarse  home-made  cloth,  over  which  were  loose  frocks,  manoraeUiied 
lh>m  refuse  flax  or  swingled  tow.  Both  were  handsome,  but  difieient  in  the  cail 
of  their  features.  The  character  of  the  first  might  be  read  in  his  gay  air  ud 
springy  step  as  he  followed  close  to  the  Englishman,  dashing  away  the  brasbwood 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  detecting  with  a  quick  eye  the  broken  twigs,  or 
disturbed  leaves,  which  betrayed  the  course  of  the  hunted  bear.  There  was  abo 
something  characteristic  in  the  wearing  of  his  dress,  in  the  fozskia  cap 
thrown  carelessly  on  one  side  of  his  superb  head,  exposing  a  mass  of  abort 
brown  curls  around  the  left  ear  and  temple,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  coane 
frock  thrown  open  so  as  to  give  free  motion  to  a  neck  Apollo  might  have 
coveted.  He  was  a  New  Hampshire  hunter,  who  had  occasionally  visited  the  set- 
tlement of  late,  but  spent  whole  weeks  in  the  woods  professedly  in  collecting  fnis 
by  his  own  efforts,  or  by  purchase  fVom  the  tribe  of  Indians  encamped  near  Lof- 
ell*s,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  Saco  Pond. 

The  last  was  more  sedate  in  his  looks,  and  less  buoyant  in  his  air.  There  was 
an  intellectual  expression  in  his  high  thoughtful  brow,  embrowned  though  it  was 
by  exposure.  A  depth  of  thought  in  his  serious  eye,  and  a  graceful  dignity  in  his 
carriage,  which  bespoke  him  as  one  of  those  who  hide  deep  feeling  under  as  tf- 
pearance  of  coldness  and  apathy.  He  had  been  a  school  master  in  the  Bay  State, 
from  whence  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  bright  eyes  and  merry  laugh  of  one  liar- 
tha  Allen,  a  maiden  of  seventeen,  whose  father  had  moved  to  the  settlement  «f 
tlw  Seven  Lots — ^for  that  was  the  early  name  of  what  now  is  Fryeburg  viUage- 
tk*  preceding  summer,  and  to  whom,  report  said,  he  was  to  be  married  whenefo 
a  minister,  aQthoriied  to  perform  the  ceremony,  should  find  his  way  to  the  wtOk- 
ment. 
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The  hunters  reached  the  base  of  the  Kcarsarge  without  eneoonteriog  the  partic- 
ular animal  they  sought,  though  signs  of  his  progress  were  clearly  visible,  in  their 
progress.  Thej  had  proceeded  some  distance  up^the  ascent,  when  the  English- 
man espied  Bruin  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  cave,  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  huge  rocks  just  above  him. 

<<  There  he  is — there  he  goes, — come  on  my  lads !  *'  shouted  the  hardy  sports- 
man, rushing  up  the  ascent  till  he  reached  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave  where  the 
monster  stood  at  bay,  uttering  a  succession  of  low,  threatening  growls,  while  his 
■avage  eyes  glared  like  coals  of  fire  amid  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Too  much  excited  to  observe  that  his  companions  had  lagged  behind  and  were 
not  within  earshot,  the  venturous  Englishman  leveled  his  gun  and  fired,  but  with- 
out his  usually  sure  aim.  The  bear  rushed  out  with  a  howl  of  pain,  and  would 
have  seized  his  opponent  had  he  not  leaped  suddenly  on  one  side.  The  enraged 
animal  turned  fiercely,  and  before  the  hunter  could  put  himself  on  the  defensive, 
seized  him  by  the  leg  and  sunk  his  teeth  deep  in  the  flesh. 

"  Ho  ! — Bill  Church — Jones — ^lads,  I  say  come  on — the  brute  will  eat  me  alive  1*' 
shouted  the  struggling  man,  belaboring  his  enemy  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun. 

The  contest  became  serious,  for  the  exasperated  animal,  smarting  with  his 
wound  and  enraged  by  tlie  blows  rained  over  his  hide,  tore  his  tusks  from  their 
irripe,  and  rising  furiously  on  his  hind  legs  was  about  to  indulge  in  one  of  those 
animal  hugs  which  certainly  must  be  more  energetic  in  the  giver  than  pleasant  to 
the  receiver ;  but  the  hunter  had  no  relish  for  so  close  an  intimacy.  Bracing  his 
feet  firmly  against  a  fragment  of  rock  and  putting  forth  his  great  strength,  he 
seized  his  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
forward,  forced  him  to  the  ground.  The  struggle  for  a  few  moments  was  desper^ 
ate,  but  the  hunter  kept  his  hold  on  the  throat  of  the  furious  animal,  and,  planting 
his  knee  upon  his  body,  shouted  lustily  for  help.    None  came. 

«  The  cowards  !*'  he  exclaimed,  grinding  his  teeth  with  impatience,  while  the 
perspiration  sprung  from  every  pore  in  his  body,  so  violent  had  been  the  contest. — 
*'  The  cowards !  would  they  see  me  torn  to  pieces  before  their  eyes  .'*' 

The  bear  made  another  desperate  effort  and  nearly  shook  off  the  Jiold  of  his  vic- 
tor, who  recovered  himself,  pressed  his  knee  down  still  harder,  and  grriping  tht 
wind  pipe  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  searched  with  the  right  for  the  large 
kaife  he  usually  wore  about  him.  Opening  it  with  his  teeth,  he  placed  the  sharp 
point  above  the  heaving  heart  of  the  bear,  and  drove  the  blade  slowly  down  tiU 
nothing  but  the  tip  of  its  buck-horn  handle  could  be  seen  above  the  long  black  fur. 
The  dying  animal  made  an  agonizing  effort  which  threw  the  hunter  from  his  body, 
gave  one  spring  and  fell  forward,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  breast  and  his 
frame  shivering  in  its  death  throe. 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  men  had  not  been  idle.  Af^r  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  Kearsarge  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  Englishman  in  his  eager  chase  after  the 
bear,  though  they  followed  his  track  up  the  ascent.  They  had  wandered  a  little 
from  the  right  direction  when  a  bald  eagle  rose  from  among  the  trees,  and  sailed 
heavily  across  their  path.  Church  fired  at  it,  but  missed  his  aim.  Hastily  reload- 
ing his  gun  he  darted  away  to  secure  a  better  shot ;  but  the  bird  flew  on,  luring 
him  from  his  companions,  till  Jones  was  lefl  entirely  alone.    As  he  stood  listen- 
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Iflf  Ant  «nm  tlgiuf  thai  might  iMd  him  to  th«  £ngll*hmaD,  th«  breaking  «f  a  A7 
■tick  in  the  Tieinitj  attracted  hb  atteBtton,  and  tarning  haetUj  he  wkw  the  belT 
oaked  form  of  an  Indian  leaning  from  behind  a  tree,  not  ten  paeea  from  where  hi 
itood|  with  his  gun  lereled  aa  if  abont  to  shoot  him  down.  With  a  svdden  isi- 
pulse  Jones  sprang  on  one  side,  and  piobablj  saved  his  life  bj  the  action,  for  tfast 
instant  a  bnllet  whistled  by  his  head,  absololelj  making  a  passage  through  the 
lock*  of  black  hair  clustering  about  his  temples.  With  the  qnickness  of  thoqgbl 
the  jovDg  man  ra'.sed  his  gon  and  returned  the  fire.  His  aim  was  fatal,  the  kd- 
let  penetraled  the  bronied  chest  of  the  sarage,  who  uttered  a  fierce  yell,  boanded 
to  an  astonishing  height  into  the  air,  spun  round  once  or  twice  and  fell  down 


Trembling  with  excitement  the  young  man  reloaded  his  gun  and  stood  ready  te 
■ell  his  liie  aa  dearly  as  possible,  for  he  doubted  not  that  the  trees  aroaod  were 
peopled  with  saTages  thirsting  for  his  blood.  But  he  remained  undisturbed,  labor- 
ing under  a  strange  and  terrible  sensation,  for  he  had  shed  human  blood  for  the 
first  time.  He  approached  the  body,  and  taking  out  his  knife  cut  away  a  tnfl  of 
long  black  hair  with  the  skin  attached  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  He  had  aeaxeeiy 
•ecured  his  trophy  when  the  sound  of  a  gun  informed  him  of  the  position  of  at 
least  one  companion,  and  he  arrived  at  the  caye  just  aa  the  fiDgUshman  bad  sac- 
eeeded  in  his  victory  over  the  bear. 

"  So  yon  have  come  in  time  to  claim  a  share  of  the  meat,"  said  the  old  hnnter,  ssr- 
caatically.  ^  Where  is  Bill  Church  ?— he  can  come  out  from  his  skulking  place  in 
the  bushes,  the  danger  is  over ; — ^blesa  me,  lad!'*  he  continued,  starting  back  in 
astonishment  aa  he  saw  the  scalp  in  the  young  man's  hand,  <<what  have  yon  got 
there  ? " 

Jones  related  his  rencounter  with  the  Indian.  The  £nglisfaman  shook  his 
head  forebodingly.  «  We  shall  have  hot  work  for  this  job  before  the  week  ia  owr,*' 
he  said ;— «  come  hither,"  and  leaving  the  carcass  of  the  bear  he  iid  the  way  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill^  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country  for  many 
miles  around,  ^  look  toward  the  Jockey  Cap,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  eontheasf, 
where  a  small  eone-like  hill  rose  from  the  bordenofa  beautiful  pond,  which 
lay  like  a  sheet  of  quivering  silver,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness ;  "  do  yoa  see 
these  specks  on  the  water .?— they  are  Indian  canoes,  and  half  a  triba  of  copper- 
colored  rascals  are  swarming  round  the  foot  oMhat  hill  like  bees  in  a  hive— we 
may  expect  to  feel  their  sting,  unless  we  can  conceal  the  corpse  you  have  ja»t 
made— it  was  a  foolish  shot,  but  keep  up  a  good  heart,  my  lad,  for  hang  me  if  I 
should  not  have  done  just  the  same  thing  if  the  red  dog  had  sent  a  ballet  ao  near 
my  head,— come,  we  will  go  and  bury  the  fellow  the  best  way  we  can." 

They  descended  to  the  spot  where  Jones  had  left  the  dead  savage,  but  they 
found  nothing  but  a  pool  of  blood  and  a  few  scattered  locks  of  coarse  hair ;  the  In. 
dian  and  his  rifle  had  disappeared— how,  it  was  useless  to  conjecture.  The  two 
hunters  fired  their  guns  as  a  signal  to  Church,  and  taking  the  carcass  of  the  bear 
between  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  setUement 
-  One  of  the  small  log  houses  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  appropriated  aa  a 
kind  of  Uvern,  or  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  men  when  they  returned  from  their 
huatijigaxearaionf.    ThereasmaU  store  of  spirit,  was  kept  nndai  the  superintend^ 
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•oeeof  John  Allen «  a  widower,  and  pretty  Martha  Allen,  hii  daughter,  the  maiden 
before  mentioned.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  men,  who  had  gone  to  the  woods 
in  the  morning,  collected  with  their  g^me.  Two  stags,  three  or  four  racoons, 
with  meaner  animals  in  abundance,  were  lying  before  the  door,  when  the  Bnglisfa- 
man  and  Jones  appeared  with  the  carcass  of  the  slain  bear.  They  were  greeted 
by  a  hearty  shout,  and  the  hunters  crowded  eagerly  round  to  examine  their  prize ; 
but  when  Jones  cast  the  Indian's  scalp  on  the  pile  of  game,  there  was  general 
consternation.  The  settlers  looked  in  each  other's  face  with  ominous  silence, 
while  the  young  hunter  stood  pale  and  collected, as  if  prepared  for  their  reproach- 
es, it  was  the  first  time  that  Indian  life  had  been  taken  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  they  felt  that,  with  this  spilling  of  red  blood,  the  barriers  of  theirj  protection 
were  broken  down. 

'*  It  is  a  bad  business,"  said  one  of  the  elder  settlers,  shaking  his  head  and 
breaking  the  general  silence — "  there'll  be  no  clear  hunting  in  the  woods  after  this 
— but  how  did  it  all  come  about,  Arthur  Jones  ? — you  ain't  tile  man  to  risk  thirty 
lives  for  the  mean  premium  that's  brought  the  Hampshire  fellers  over  to  hunt  the 
ingins,  as  if  the  poor  savage  critters  was  bears  or  coons  !--more  shame  to  govern- 
loent  for  paying  for  such  rascally  business,  I  say  ! — but  come,  Jones,  let  us  know 
how  you  come  by  that  are  scalp — did  the  varmint  fire  at  you,  or  how  was  it  f" 

The  hunters  gathered  round  Jcnes,  who  was  about  to  account  for  bis  possession 
of  the  scalp,  when  the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  and  he  happened  to  look  into 
the  little  room  thus  exposed.  It  was  scantily  furnished  with  a  few  benches  and 
stools — a  bed  was  in  one  comer,  and  Martha  Allen,  his  promised  wife,  stood  by  a 
rough  deal  table,  on  which  were  two  or  three  tin  drinking  cups,  a  couple  of  half 
empty  bottles,  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  backed  by  a  broken  mug,  filled  to  the  frac- 
toied  top  with  maple  molasses.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  more  beau- 
tiful than  pretty  Martha  Allen  as  she  bent  forward,  listening  with  wrapt  attention 
to  the  animated  whisper  of  William  Church,  who  stood  by  her,  divested  of  his 
coarse  frock,  his  cap  lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and  his  athletic  figure  display- 
ed to  the  best  advantage  by  the  round-about  buttoned  closely  over  his  bosom.  A 
red  silk  handkerchief,  tied  like  a  scarf  round  his  waist,  gave  a  picturesque  graceful- 
ness to  his  costume  altogether  in  harmony  with  his  fine  proportions  and  the  bold 
cast  of  his  head,  which  certainly  was  a  model  of  masculine  beauty. 

A  flash  of  anger  shot  athwart  Arthur  Jones's  forehead,  and  a  strange,  jealous 
feeling  came  to  his  heart.  He  began  a  confused  account  of  his  adventure,  but 
the  Englishman  interrupted  him,  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  satisfy  the  clamorous 
curiosity  of  the  hunters,  leaving  Jones  at  liberty  to  scrutinize  each  look  and  mo- 
tion of  his  lady-love  He  watched  with  a  jealous  feeling  the  blush  as  it  deepened 
and  glowed  on  her  embrowned  cheek, — he  saw  the  sparkling  pleasure  in  her  ha- 
zel c^yes,  and  the  pretty  dimples  gathering  about  her  red  lips,  like  spots  of  sun-light 
flickering  through  a  thicket  of  roses,  and  his  heart  sickened  with  distrust,  fint 
when  the  handsome  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  bent  his  head  till  the  short 
curls  on  his  temples  almost  mingled  with  her  glossy  ringlets,  the  lover  could  bear 
the  flight  no  longer.  Breaking  from  the  little  band  of  hunters  he  stalked  majesti- 
cally into  the  house,  and  approaching  the  object  of  his  uneasiness,  exclaimed, 
"  Martha  Allen !"  in  a  voice  which  caused  the  pretty  culprit  to  snatch  her  hand 
from  ander  the  hunter's,  and  to  overturn  two  empty  tin  eups  in  her  fright. 
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"  Sir/'  Mid  Martha,  recovering  henelf  and  casting  a  nuachieToiu  glance  at 
Church,  which  was  reciprocated  with  intereat. 

Mr.  Arthur  Jonea  felt  that  he  was  making  himself  ridiculoiia,809nppTeMing his 
wrath  he  finished  hia  magnificent  commencement  with, — **  WUi  yoa  give  me  a 
drinlt  of  water  P"  at  which  Martha  pointed  with  her  little  embrowned  hand  to  the 
pitcher,  aajring,  *'  There  it  ia/'  then  turning  her  back  on  her  lover  she  cast  another 
arch  glance  at  Church,  and  taking  his  cap  from  the  table,  began  to  blow  open  the 
yellow  fur,  and  put  it  to  her  cheek  as  if  it  had  been  a  pet  kitten  she  was  careasing, 
and  all  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  tormenting  the  man  who  loTed  her,  and  whom 
she  loved  better  than  any  thing  in  existence.  Jones  turned  on  her  a  bitter,  eoa- 
lemptuoQs  look,  and  raising  the  pitcher  to  his  lips  left  the  room.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  other  hunters  entered,  and  Jason  Allen,  father  to  Martha,  annoonced  it 
as  decided  by  the  hunters,  who  had  been  holding  a  kind  of  coancil  without,  that 
Arthur  Allen  and  William  Church,  as  the  two  youngest  members  of  the  comma- 
nity ,  should  be  dispatched  to  the  nearest  settlement  to  request  aid  to  protect  thair 
settlement  from  the  Indians,  whose  inmiediate  attack  they  had  good  reason  to  fear. 

Martha,  on  hearing  the  names  of  the  emissaries  mentioned,  dropped  the  cap 
she  had  been  filling. 

'*  Oh,  not  him — not  them,  I  mean — ^they  will  be  overtaken  and  tomahawked  on 
their  way  !'*  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  fkther  with  a  look  of  aflTright. 

"  Let  Mr.  Church  remain,"  said  Jones,  advancing  to  the  table,  <<  1  will  ondei^ 
take  the  mission  alone.'* 

Ttoars  came  into  Martha's  eyes,  and  she  turned  them  reproachfully  to  her  lover; 
but  full  of  his  heroic  resolution  to  be  tomahawked  and  comfortably  scalped  on 
his  own  responsibility ,  he  turned  majestically  away,  without  deigning  to  meet  the 
tearful  glance  which  was  well  calculated  to  mitigate  his  jealous  wrath. 

Church  on  being  applied  to,  requested  permission  to  defer  his  answer  till  the 
morning,  and  the  hunters  left  the  house  to  divide  the  game,  which  had  been  for- 
gotten  in  the  general  excitement. 

Church,  who  had  lingered  till  the  last,  took  up  his  cap  and  whispering  a  good 
night  to  Martha,  lefl  the  house.  She,  poor  girl,  scarcely  heeded  his  departme. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  seating  herself  on  a  settle  which  ran  along  one  end 
of  the  room,  she  folded  her  arms  on  the  board  which  served  as  a  back,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  upon  them ,  wept  silently.  As  she  remained  in  this  position  she  heard 
a  familiar  step  on  the  floor.  Her  heart  beat  quick,  fluttered  a  moment,  and  then 
settled  to  its  regular  pulsations  again,  for  her  lover  had  seated  himself  beside  ber. 
Martha  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  remained  quiet,  for  she  knew  that  her 
lover  had  returned,  and  with  that  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  coquetry  had  revived, 
and  when  her  lover  soflened  by  her  apparent  sorrow,— for  he  had  seen  her  parting 
with  Church — put  his  hand  softly  under  her  forehead  and  raised  her  fiu^e,  the 
creature  was  laughing — laughing  at  his  folly  as  he  thought. 

**  Martha,  you  are  doing  wrong — wrong  to  yourself  and  me,"  said  the  djsap- 
pointed  lover,  rising  indignantly  and  taking  his  hat,  with  which  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Don*tgo,'*  said  Martha,  turning  her  head  till  one  cheek  only  rested  on  her 
arm,  and  casting  a  glance,  half  repentant,  half  comic,  on  her  retreating  lot 
"  dontgo  off'so^if  you  do,  you'll  be  sorry  for  it." 
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Jones  hesitated — she  became  serious — the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
looked  exceedingly  penitent.  He  returned  to  her  side.  Had  he  appealed  to  her 
feelings  then — had  he  spoken  of  the  pain  she  had  given  him  in  her  encourage- 
ment of  another,  we  who  profess  to  know  the  character  of  our  heroine  dare  to  af- 
firm, that  she  would  have  acknowledged  her  fault  with  all  proper  humility;  but 
he  did  no  such  thing — he  was  a  common-sense  man,  and  he  resolved  to  end  his 
first  love-quarrel  in  a  common-sense  manner,  as  if  common-sense  ever  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  lovers'  quarrels.  "  I  will  reason  with  her,"  he  thought — "  He 
will  say  that  1  have  made  him  very  wretched,  and  I  will  tell  him  1  am  very  sor- 
ry," she  thought. 

**  Martha,*'  he  said  very  deliberately,  *^  why  do  I  find  you  on  terms  of  such  fa> 
miliarity  with  this  New  Hampshire  fellow .'" 

Martha  was  disappointed.  He  spoke  quite  too  calmly,  and  there  was  a  sarcas- 
tic emphasis  on  the  word  fellow,  that  roused  her  pride.  The  lips,  which  had  just 
begun  to  quiver  with  repentance,  worked  themselves  into  a  pouting  fullness,  till 
they  resembled  the  crimson  rose-bud  just  as  it  bursts  its  leaves.  Her  rounded 
shoulder  was  turned  pettishly  toward  her  lover  with  the  air  of  a  spoiled  child,  and 
she  replied,  that  ^*  He  was  always  finding  fault." 

Jeons  took  her  hand,  and  proceeded  in  his  sensible  manner  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  wrong — had  acted  wildly,  foolishly,  and  with  a  careless  disregard 
to  her  own  happiness. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  beautiful  rustic  snatched  her  hand  away,  turned  her 
shoulder  more  decidedly  on  her  lover,  and  bursting  into  tears,  declared  that  she 
would  thank  him  if  he  would  stop  scolding,  and  that  she  did  not  care  if  she  never 
sat  eyes  on  him  again. 

He  would  have  remonstrated. 

<'  Do  listen  to  common-sense,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand  to  retake  hers. 

«  I  hate  common-sense,"  she  exclaimed,  dashing  away  his  hand,  "  1  wont  have 
any  more  of  your  lecturing — leave  the  house  and  never  speak  to  me  again  as  long 
as  you  live." 

Mr.  Arthur  Jones  took  up  his  hat — placed  it  deliberately  on  his  head,  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  house.  With  a  heavy  heart  Martha  watched  his  slender  form  as  it 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  then  stole  away  to  her  bed  in  the  garret. 

"  He  will  call  in  the  morning  before  he  starts — he  wont  have  the  heart  to  go 
without  saying  one  word — I  am  sure  he  wont,"  she  repeated  to  herself  over  and 
oyer  again,  as  she  lay  sobbing,  and  weeping  penitent  tears  on  her  humble  pillow 
that  night. 

When  William  Church  lefl  the  log-tavern,  he  struck  into  the  woods  and  took 
his  course  toward  Saco  Pond.  There  was  a  moon,  but  the  sky  was  clouded, 
and  the  little  light  which  struggled  to  the  earth  was  too  faint  to  penetrate  the  tliick 
foliage  of  the  wilderness.  Church  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  track,  for  he 
found  his  way  without  difficulty  through  the  darkness,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
come  out  on  the  nortliern  brink  of  the  Pond.  He  looked  anxiously  over 
the  face  of  the  little  lake.  The  fitful  moon  had  broken  from  a  cloud  and 
was  touohing  the  tiny  waves  with  beauty,  while  the  smooth  sanded  beach 
gliUered  on  iU  borders  liks  a  frame  work  of  silver.    No  speck  was  on  its  bosom-^ 
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BO  fonnd  waf  abroad^  M7e  theerenin(|r  breeie,  mm  it  rippled  the  valen  and  mtdf 
a  sweet  whispering  melody  in  the  tree-tops. 

Suddenly  a  light,  as  if  from  a  pine  torch,  was  seen  on  a  point  of  land  JBtting 
oat  from  the  opposite  shore.  Another,  and  another  flashed  oot,  each  bearing  to  a 
particular  direction ,  and  then  a  pyramid  of  flame  rose  high  and  bright,  iIloniiBa- 
ting  the  whole  point,  and  shooting  its  fiery  reflection  like  a  meteor  almost  aeross 
the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

**  Yes,  they  are  preparing  for  work,"  mattered  Charch  as  he  smw  a  eiowd  ef 
painted  warriors  range  themselves  around  the  camp-fire,  each  with  his  fire-kekxa 
his  hand.  There  was  a  general  movement.  Dark  faces  flittered  in  quick  saoGce- 
sion  between  him  and  the  blase,  as  the  warriors  performed  the  heavy  marcJi  or 
war  dance,  which  usually  precedes  the  going  oat  of  a  hostile  party. 

Church  left  the  shore,  and  striking  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  arrived,  after  a 
half  hoar  of  quick  walking,  at  the  base  of  Jockey  Cap,  which  rose  like  a  gigantic 
sugar  loaf  a  little  back  from  the  borders  of  the  pond.  The  Indian  encampmeot 
was  at  its  base.  Church  threaded  his  way  through  the  cluster  of  bark  wigwams, 
till  he  came  to  one  standing  on  the  very  base  of  the  hill.  It  was  of  logs,  and  eie^ 
ted  with  a  regard  to  comfort,  which  the  others  wanted.  The  young  hunter  drew 
aside  the  skin  which  hung  over  the  entrance  and  looked  in.  A  youn^  Indian 
girl  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  furs  at  the  opposite  extremity.  She  wore  no  paint — 
her  cheek  was  roand  and  smooth,  while  large  gazel-Iike  eyes  gaye  a  soft  briUJan- 
cy  to  her  countenance,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  uncommon.  Her  dress  was  a 
robe  of  dark  chinix,  open  at  the  throat  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
wampum,  which,  with  the  bead  bracelets  on  her  naked  arms^  and  the  embroideftd 
moccasins  laced  over  her  feet,  was  the  only  Indian  ornament  about  her.  Even 
her  hair,  which  all  of  her  tribe  wore  laden  with  ornaments  and  hanging  down  the 
back,  was  braided  and  wreathed  in  raven  bands  over  her  smooth  forehead.  An 
infant,  nearly  naked,  was  lying  in  her  lap,  throwing  his  unfettered  limba  about, 
and  lifting  his  little  hands  to  his  mother's  mouth  as  she  rocked  back  and  forth 
on  her  seat  of  skins,  chanting  in  a  sweet  mellow  voice  the  burthen  of  an  Indian 
lullaby.  As  the  form  of  the  hunter  darkened  the  entrance,  the  Indian  girl  start- 
ed up  with  a  look  of  affectionate  joy,  and  laying  her  child  on  the  pile  of  okins  ad- 
Tanced  to  meet  him. 

*'  Why  did  the  white  man  leave  his  woman  so  many  nights?*'  she  said  in  broken 
English,  hanging  fondly  about  him — "  the  boy  and  his  mother  have  listened  long 
for  the  sound  of  his  moccasins.'* 

Church  passed  his  arm  round  the  slender  waiat  of  his  Indian  wife,  and  drawing 
her  to  him  bent  his  cheek  to  hers,  as  if  that  slight  caress  was  sufficient  answer  to 
her  gentle  greeting,  and  so  it  was ;  her  untutored  heart,  rich  in  its  natural 
affections,  had  no  aim,  no  object  but  what  entered  into  the  love  she  bore  her  white 
husband.  The  feelings,  which  in  civilized  life  are  scattered  over  a  thousand  ob- 
jects, were,  in  her  bosom,  centered  on  one  single  being ;  he  supplied  to  her  the 
place  of  all  the  high  aspiration — of  all  the  passions  and  sentiments  which  are 
fostered  into  strength  by  society — and  as  her  husband  bowed  his  head  to  hexs, 
the  blood  darkened  her  cheek,  and  her  large  liquid  eyes  were  flooded  with  delight 

'*  And  what  has  Molaeska  been  doing  since  the  boy's  father  went  to  the  weed  f^ 
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Inqviifvd  Church,  »8  she  drew  him  to  the  coach  where  her  child  wm  lyinf  ,  half 

barie^l  in  the  rich  fur. 

'*  MaUeaka  has  b^n  alone  in  the  wigwam,  Watching  the  shadbw  of  the  big 

pine — when  her  heart  grew  sick  she  lor>ked  in  the  boy's  eyes  and  was  glad,*'  !«• 

plied  ttie  Indian  mother,  laying  the  infant  in  its  father's  arms. 

Church  kissed  the  child,  whose  ejes  certainly  bore  a  striking  resemhlaoce  la 

hie  own.  and  parting  the  straight  black  hair  from  a  forehead  which  scarcelf  bore 

B.  tin|^  of  its  mother's  blood,  mattered — 

**  It's  a  pity  the  little  fellow  is  not  all  White.  " 

The  Indian  mother  took  the  child,  and  with  a  look  of  proud  anguish  laid  her 

finger  on  its  cheek,  which  was  rosy  with  English  blood. 

*'  Malaeska's  lather  is  a   great  chief— the  boy  will  be  aehiefin  her  father*! 

tribe,  but  Malaeska  never  thinks  of  that  when  she  sees  the  white  man's  blood 

come  into  the  boy's  lace,"  she  said,  turning  sorrowfully  to  her  seat  again. 

'*  He  will  make  a  brare  chief."  said  Ctiarch,  anxious  to  soflen  the  effects  of 

his  inadvertent  speech,  "  bat  tell  me,  Malaeska,  why  have  the  warriors  kindled 
the  council  fire  ? — I  saw  it  blase  by  the  pond  as  I  came  by." 

Malaeska  could  only  inform  him  that  the  body  dT  a  dead  Indian  had  beem 
bi  ought  to  the  encampment  abont  dusk,  and  that  it  was  supposed  he  had  been 
shot  by  some  of  the  whites  from  the  Seven  Lot  settlement.  She  said  that  the 
chief  had  immediately  called  a  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  reveii^ 
^ng  their  brother's  death. 

Church  had  feared  tliis  movement  in  the  savages,  and  it  <vas  to  mitigate  their 
"wrath  that  he  sought  the  encampment  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Paugus,  their  chief,  and  consequently,  was  a  man  of  some  considen^ 
ble  importance  in  the  tribe.  But  he  felt  tliat  his  utmost  exertion  might  fiul  te 
draw  them  from  their  meditated  vengeance,  now  that  one  of  their  number  had 
been  slain  by  the  whites.  Feeling  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  presence  al 
tlie  council,  be  lefl  the  wigwam  and  proceeded  in  a  brisk  walk  to  the  brink  of  the 
pond.  He  came  out  of  the  thick  forest  which  fringed  it,  a  little  above  the  point 
on  which  the  Indians  were  collected.  Their  dance  was  over,  and  from  the  few 
guttural  tones  which  reached  him.  Church  knew  that  they  were  planning  the 
death  of  some  particular  individual,  which  was  probably  to  precede  their  attack  on 
the  settlement.  The  council  fire  still  streamed  high  in  the  air,  reddening  the  wa» 
ters  and  lighting  up  the  tr  *es  in  the  foreground  with  a  beautiful  effect,  while  the 
white  sandy  point  seemed  a  pavement  of  golden  pebbles,  so  brilliant  was  the  re* 
flection  cast  over  it,  and  so  distinctly  did  it  display  the  painted  forms  of  the  sava* 
ges  as  they  sat  in  a  circle  round  the  blaze,  each  with  his  weapon  lying  idly  by 
his  side.  The  light  lay  full  on  the  glittering  wampum  and  feathery  crest  of  one 
who  was  addressing  them  with  more  of  energy  than  is  common  in  the  Indian 
warrior. 

Chorch  was  too  far  off  to  collect  a  distinct  hearing  of  the  chiefs  discourse,  bat 
with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  he  lefl  the  deep  shadow  in  which  he  stood  and 
approached  the  council  fire.  As  the  light 'fell  upon  him,  the  Indians  leaped  to 
their  feet  and  a  savage  yell  rent  the  air,  as  if  a  company  of  fiends  had  been  die- 
tuibed  in  their  orgies.    Again  and  again,  was  the  fierce  cry  reiterated,  till  the 
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wod«  ttMmaAti  with  the  wild  echo  thm  rudely  wunmoncd  from  Iheir  cfM.  Ai 
the  joang  hnnter  stood  lost  in  astonishineiit  at  the  atnnge  oomiDOtMn,  he  vm 
■eiied  bj  two  of  the  Mncet  and  dnf fed  before  Paagoe,  their  chief,  while  the 
groap  around  fariooalj  demanded  Tengeanoe,  quick  and  lembley  for  the  life  of 
their  slain  brother.  The  troth  flashed  aerom  the  hanter*s  mind — it  was  his  death 
the^  had  been  planning^it -was  him  they  supposed  to  be  the  slayer  of  the  IndiaB. 
He  remonstrated,  and  declared  himself  guiltless  of  the  red  man's  death.  It  was  in 
Tain.  He  had  beea  seen  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  tribe,  not  Awe  minnles  befim 
the  dead  body  of  the  Indian  was  found.  Almost  in  despair  the  hunter  turned 
to  Ihe  chief. 

*'  Am  J  not  your  son — the  father  of  a  young  chief— one  of  your  tribe  ?*'  he  sud, 
with  appealing  energy. 

The  saturnine  face  of  the  chief  nerer  changed,  as  he  answered  in  his  ova 
language,  **  Paugus  has  taken  a  rattle-snake  to  warm  in  his  wigwam — the  war- 
riors shall  crush  his  head  !**  and  with  a  fierce  grin  he  pointed  to  the  pile  of  ich- 
Boos  wood  which  the  ssTages  were  heaping  on  the  council  fire. 

Church  looked  round  on  the  group  preparing  foi  his  destruction.  Every  dui- 
ky  face  was  lighted  up  with  a  demoniac  thirst  for  blood,  the  hot  flames  ipnT- 
•red  into  the  air,  their  gorgeous  tints  amalgamating  and  shooting  upwards  like  a 
spire  of  liring  rainbows,  while  a  thousand  fieiy  tongues,  hissing  and  darting  oar- 
wards  like  vipers  esger  for  their  prey,  licked  the  fresh  pine-knoit  heaped  for  hii 
death  pyre— it  was  a  fearful  sight,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave  hunter  quailed  with- 
in him  as  he  looked.  With  another  wild  whoop,  the  Indians  seized  their  vic- 
tim and  were  about  to  strip  him  for  the  sacrifice.  In  their  blind  fury,  they  tore 
him  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  held  him,  and  were  too  intent  on  diyt  sting  him 
of  his  clothes  to  remark  that  his  limbs  were  free.  But  he  was  not  so  fbfgetfni. 
Collecting  his  strength  for  a  last  effort,  he  struck  the  nearest  savage  a  blow  in 
the  chest,  which  sent  him  reeling  among  his  fellows,  then  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  he  tore  off  his  cap,  and  springing  forward  with  the  bound  of  an 
uncaged  tiger,  plunged  into  the  lake.  The  next  instant  a  shoot  rent  the  air,  and  a 
score  of  dark  heads  dotted  the  water  in  pursuit  Fortuqately  a  cloud  was  over 
the  moon,  and  the  fugitive  remained  under  the  water  till  he  reached  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  thickly-wooded  bank ;  when,  rising  for  a  moment,  be  sappocted 
himself  and  hurled  his  cap  out  toward  the  centre  of  the  pond.  The  rase  sneceeded 
for  the  moon  came  ont  just  at  the  instant,  and  with  renewed  shouts  the  savages 
turned  in  pursuit  of  the  empty  cap.  Before  they  learned  their  mistake.  Church 
had  made  considerable  headway  under  the  shadowing  bank,  and  had  taken  to  ths 
woods  just  as  the  shoal  of  Indian  heads  entered  the  shadow  in  eager  chase. 

The  fugitive  stood  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  forest,  irresolute,  for  he  knew 
not  which  course  to  take. 

"  I  have  it— they  will  never  think  of  looking  fbr  me  there,*'  he  exclaimed  daih* 
ing  through  the  onder-growth,  and  taking  the  direction  toward  the  Jockey  Cap. 
He  had  lost  time  in  deliberating,  and  the  whoop  of  his  pursuers  smote  his  ear  as 
they  made  the  land.  On  he  bounded  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hunted  stag,  and 
when  be  came  in  eight  of  his  own  wigwam  the  sound  of  pursuit  had  died  away, 
and  he  began  to  hope  that  the  savages  had  taken  the  track  which  led  to  ths 
Seven  Lete. 
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Brrathl«w  with  exertion,  lie  entered  the  hut.  The  hoy  mm  adeep,  but  his 
mother  was  listeninir  for  the  return  of  her  husband. 

"  Malaeska/*  he  said,  catching  her  to  his  pantingr  breast,  '*  Malaeska,  we 
most  part— jour  tribe  want  my  life — the  warriors  are  on  mjr  track  now — now ! — 
do  you  hear  their  shouts .'"  he  added,  as  a  wild  whoop  come  up  from  the  woods 
below — and  forcingr  baclc  the  arms  she  had  flung  about  him,  he  seized  a  war-club 
and  stood  ready  for  the  attaclc. 

Mataeska  sprung  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  with  the  startled  air  of  a 
frightened  doe.  Darting  back  to  the  pile  of  fura,  she  laid  the  sleeping 
child  on  the  bare  earth,  and  motioning  her  husband  to  lie  down,  heaped 
the  skins  over  his  prostrate  form;  then  taking  the  child  in  her  arms  she' 
stretched  herself  on  the  pile,  and  drawing  a  bear  skin  over  her,  pretended,  to 
sleep.  She  had  scarcely  composed  herself  when  three  sarages  entered  the  wig- 
wam. One  bore  a  blazing  pioe  knot,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  searoh  for  the 
fbgitive.  While  the  others  were  busy  among  the  scanty  furniture,  he  approach- 
ed the  trembling  wife,  and  afler  feeling  about  among  the  furs  without  effect,  lift- 
ed the  bear  skin  which  covered  her ;  but  her  sweet  face,  in  apparent  slumber, 
and  the  beautiful  infant  lying  across  her  bosom,  were  all  that  rewarded  his  searoh. 
As  if  her  besuty  bad  power  to  tame  the  savage,  he  carefully  replaced  the  cov- 
ering over  her  person,  and  speaking  to  his  companions,  left  the  hut  without  at- 
tempting to  disturb  her  further. 

Malaeska  remained  in  her  feigned  slumber  till  she  heard  the  Indians  take  to  the 
woods  again.  Then  she  aroae  and  lifted  the  skins  from  off  her  husband,  who 
was  nearly  suffocated  under  them.  When  he  had  regained  his  feet  she  placed  the 
war-club  in  his  hand,  and  taking  up  her  babe  led  the  way  to  the  entrance  of 
tlie  hut.  Church  saw  by  the  act  that  she  intended  to  desert  her  tribe  and  ae* 
company  him  in  his  flight.  He  had  never  thought  of  introducing  her  as  his 
wife  among  the  whites,  and  now  thht  cireumstances  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  part  with  her  forever,  or  to  take  her  among  his  people  for  shelter,  a  pang^ 
saeh  as  he  bad  never  felt,  came  to  his  heart.  His  affections  struggled  power- 
fully with  his  pride.  The  picture  of  his  disgrace — of  the  scorn  with  which 
his  parents  and  sisters  would  receive  his  Indian  wife  and  half  Indian  child,  pre- 
sented itself  befoie  him,  and  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  risk  the  degra- 
dation which  her  companionship  would  bring  upon  him.  These  conflicting 
thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and  when  his  wife  stopped  at  the 
door,  and,  looking  anxiously  in  his  face,  beckoned  him  to  follow,  he  said  sharp- 
ly, for  his  conscience  was  ill  at  ease — 

**  Malaeska,  I  go  alone— you  and  the  boy  must  remain  with  your  people." 
His  words  had  a  withering  effect  on  the  poor  Indian.  Her  form  drooped, 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  so  mingled  with  humiliation  and  reproach, 
that  the  hunter's  heart  thrilled  painfully  in  his  bosom.  Slowly,  and  as  if  her  soul 
and  strength  were  paralysed,  she  crept  to  her  husband's  feet,  and  sinking  to  her 
knees,  held  up  the  babe. 

**  Malaeska*s  heart  will  die,  and  the  boy  will  have  no  one  to  feed  him,"  shs 
said. 

That  beautiful  child— that  young  mother  kneeling  in  her  humiliation— those 
Urgs  dark  eyes,  dim  with  the  intensity  of  hsr  solieitmde,  and  that  veiss  ao  fUI  sf 
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lender  entreaty^— the  husband^e  keart  could  not  withstand  them.    Hie  1 
heaved — lean  fathered  in  his  eyes,  and  reieing  the  Indian  and  her  child  to  U* 
boeom,  he  kiised  then  both  again  and  again. 

**  Malaeeka/'  he  said,  folding  her  eloeer  to  hie  heart,  "  Ualaeskn,  I  mnit  ge 
now  i  bat  when  seven  suns  baTo  passed  I  wiR  con^  again— or,  if  the  tribe  itiU 
•eekmy  Ule,  do  yoo  take  the  child  and  come  to  the  Seven  Lot  aetUoneBi— 1  shall 
be  there." 

The  Indian  woman  bowed  her  head  in  hnmble  eobmission.  **  The  vfatte  mMm 
m  good— Malaeska  will  come/'  she  said. 
One  more  embrace,  and  the  poor  Indian  wife  was  alone  with  her  child. 
Poor  Martha  Allen  arose  early,  and  waited  with  nervona  iro patience  for  the 
appearance  of  her  lover ;  bnt  the  morning  passed,  the  hour  of  noon  dnew  near, 
and  yet  he  came  not  The  heart  of  the  maiden  grew  heavy,  and  when  her  frther 
•ame  in  to  dinner,  her  eyee  were  red  with  weeping,  and  a  clood  of  mingled  eonow 
and  petalance  darkened  her  handaome  face.  She  longed  to  question  her  father 
■bout  Jones,  bnt  he  had  thrice  replenished  his  brown  earthen  bowl  with  baslj 
padding  and  milk,  before  she  could  gather  courage  to  speak. 

''  Have  yon  seen  Arthur  Jones,  this  morning  ?"  she  at  length  qoeetioaed,  in  a  low, 
timid  voice. 

The  answer  she  rsceived,  was  quite  sufficient  ponishment  for  all  her  eoqaettidk 
Iblly  of  the  previous  night.  Jones  had  left  the  settlement ;  leA  it  in  anger  with 
her ;  without  a  word  of  explanation ;  without  even  saying  farewell.  It  leaDy 
was  hard.  The  little  coquette  had  the  heart-ache  terribly,  till  her  father  frightened 
it  away  by  telling  her  of  the  adv<»nture  which  Church  had  met  with  among  the 
Indians,  and  of  his  departure  with  Artlior  Jones  in  search  of  aid  from  the  nearest 
•ettlement.  The  old  man  gloomily  added  that  the  savages  would  doubtless  bani 
their  houses  over  their  heads  and  massacre  ever  living  being  within  them,  long 
before  the  two  brave  fellows  would  return  with  succor.  Such,  indeed,  wrie  the 
terrible  fears  of  almoat  every  one  in  the  little  neighborhood ;  but  their  apprehen- 
sions, however,  were  premature.  Part  of  the  Indian  tribe  had  gone  out  on  a  hnni- 
inti  party  among  the  White  hills,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  fatal  shot  with  which 
Jones  had  aroused  the  animosity  of  their  brethren ;  while  those  who  remained, 
were  dispersed  in  a  fruitless  pursuit  after  Church. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  departure  of  their  emissaries,  the 
whites  began  to  see  unequivocal  symptoms  of  an  attack ;  and  now  their  fears  did 
not  deceive  them.  The  hunting  party  had  returned  to  their  encampment  and  the 
detached  parties  were  gathering  around  the  foot  of  Jockey  Cap.  About  dusk, 
an  Indian  appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the  clearing,  as  if  to  spy  out  the  pouitaon  of 
the  whites.  Soon  after,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  Englishman  before  mentioned,  as 
he  returned  from  his  work,  which  passed  through  the  crown  of  his  hat.  That 
hostilities  were  commencing  was  now  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  males  of  the  set- 
tlement met  in  solemn  conclave  to  devise  measures  tor  the  defence  of  their  wives 
and  children.  Their  slender  preparations  were  soon  made,  all  were  gatheted 
round  one  of  the  largest  houses,  in  gloomy  apprehension ;  the  women  andchUdfen 
within,  and  the  men  standing  in  front,  sternly  resolving  to  die  in  the  defence  of 
tbeb  loved  ones.  Suddenly  there  came  up  a  sound  from  the  woode,  the  trampling 
of  many  IM,  and  the  craefcling  of  brushwood,  as  if  some  krgu  body  of  men  was 
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forcing^  a  way  through  the  tangled  forest.  The  women  bowed  their  pallid  face«| 
and  gathering  their  children  in  their  arms,  waited  appalled,  for  the  attack.  The 
men  stood  ready,  each  grasping  his  weapon-*their  faces  paleing,  and  tlieir  e}  es 
kindling  with  stern  courage,  as  th^^y  heard  the  stifled  groans  of  the  loved  objects, 
cowering  behind  them  for  protection.  The  sound  came  nearer  and  more  iltstinct; 
dark  forms  were  seen  dimly,  moving  among  the  trees,  and  then  a  file  of  men  came 
out  into  the  clearing.  They  were  whites — led  on  by  William  Church  and  Arthur 
Jones.  The  settlers  uttered  a  boisterous  shout,  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  in 
m  body  to  meet  the  new  comers.  The  women  sprang  to  their  feet,  some  weeping, 
others  laughing  in  hysterical  joy,  and  all  embracing  their  children  with  frantio 
energy. 

Never  were  there  more  welcome  guests  than  the  score  of  weary  men  who 
refreshed  themselyes  in  the  various  houses  of  the  settlement  that  night,  it  was 
not  expected,  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  that  a  reinforcement  could  reach  them 
■o  soon ;  nor  would  they  have  been  thus  fortunate,  had  not  their  messengers  met 
with  a  party  of  brave  men,  making  their  way  through  the  wilderness,  from  Dun- 
stable to  Pigwacket,  which  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  country  around  the  Seven 
Liot  settlement  Their  object  was  to  ofi»r  battle  to  the  savages,  and  they  gladly 
followed  the  two  young  men  who  so  earnestly  demanded  their  assistance. 

Sentinels  were  placed,  and  each  settler  returned  to  his  dwelling,  accompanied 
bj  three  or  four  of  the  welcome  guests ;  every  heart  beat  high  with  hope  save 
one — Martha  Allen's— she,  poor  girl,  was  sad  among  the  general  rejoicing,  her 
lover  had  not  spoken  to  her,  though  she  had  lingered  near  his  side  in  the  crowd, 
and  had  once  almost  touched  him.  Instead  of  going  directly  to  her  father's  house, 
mm  had  been  his  custom,  he  accepted  the  Englishman's  invitation,  and  departed 
to  sleep  in  his  dwelling. 

Now  this  same  Englishman  had  a  niece,  residing  with  him,  who  was  consider- 
ed by  some  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than  Martha  herself.  The  humbled  maiden 
thought  of  Jones,  and  of  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  English  girl,  till  her  heart 
burned  with  the  very  same  jealous  feelings  she  had  so  ridiculed  in  her  lover. 

**  I  will  see  him,  I  will  see  them  both,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the 
settle  where  she  remained,  full  of  jealous  anxiety,  since  the  dispersing  of  the 
crowd ;  and  unheeded  by  her  father — who  was  relating  his  hunting  exploits  to 
the  five  strangers  quartered  on  him, — she  dashed  away  her  tears,  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  and  taking  a  cup,  as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  something,  left  the 
house. 

The  Englishman's  dwelling  stood  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  clearing,  just  within 
the  shadow  of  liie  fonst;  Martha  had  almost  reached  the  entrance,  when  a  dark 
Ibrm  rushed  from  its  covert  in  the  brushwood,  and  rudely  seizing  her,  darted  back 
into  the  wilderness.  The  terrified  girl  uttered  a  fearful  shriek ;  for  the  fierce  eyes 
gaxing  down  upon  her  were  those  of  a  savage.  She  could  not  repeat  the  cry,  for 
the  wretch  crushed  her  form  to  his  naked  chest,  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  winding 
his  hand  in  her  hair,  was  about  to  dash  her  to  the  ground.  That  moment,  a  bul- 
let whistled  by  her  cheek.  The  Indian  tightened  his  hold  with  spasmodic  vio- 
lence, ataggered  back  and  fell  to  the  ground,  still  girding  her  in  his  death  grasp, — 
m  moment,  he  writhed  in  mortal  agony-— warm  blood  gushed  over  his  victim— 
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the  heart  under  her  ttmggled  flereelj  in  its  last  throes ;  thea,  the  lifelea  vm 
relaxed,  and  she  lajr  fainting  on  his  eorpse. 

'*  Oh,  Arthur, — dear  Arthnr,  I  am  so  glad  it  was  jon  that  saved  me,**  wkoipo' 
•d  Martha  Allen  aboat  an  hour  after  her  eesene,  as  she  lay  on  the  settle  iakr 
father's  hooie,  with  Arthur  Jones  bending  anxioudj  over  her. 

Jones  dropped  the  hand  he  had  been  holding,  and  turned  awaj  with  tmihled 
fieatnres. 

Martha  looked  at  him,  and  her  ejes  were  brimming  with  tesis.  "  Jones,*'  ihi 
said,  hnmblj  and  very  affectionatelj — ^<  Jones,  I  did  wrong  the  other  night,  tad  1 
am  sorry  for  it,  will  jou  forgive  me  ?" 

<'  I  will  this  once,  but  never  again — never,  as  1  live,*'  he  replied,  with  a  ilen 
dstsrmination  in  his  manner,  accompanied  bj  a  look  that  humbled  brr  lo  Oe 
heart.  In  after  years,  when  Martha  Allen  was  Arthur  Jones*s  wife,  and  vka 
the  stirrings  of  vanity  would  have  led  her  to  trifle  with  his  feelings,  she  leBn- 
bered  that  look,  and  dared  not  brave  it  a  second  time. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  an  armed  force  went  into  the  forest,  eorapoKdof 
all  who  could  be  spared  from  the  settlement,  amounting  to  thiitj-three  fighting 
men.  The  Indians  encamped  about  the  Jockey  Cap,  more  than  doaUed  Unt 
number,  yet  the  handful  of  brave  whites  resolved  to  ofier  them  a  decisive  eon- 
bat  They  proceeded  from  the  settlement  down  the  nothern  side  of  Saeo  Pond, 
without  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  if  we  except  one  solitaiy  Indian,  who  ip- 
pearedon  the  point  of  land,  which  we  have  before  described,  and  another,  with 
whom  they  exchanged  fires,  that  of  the  Indian  taking  &tal,  but  nut  imniediite 
eftct,  on  Mr.  John  Lovell,  the  Captain  of  the  company. 

The  little  band  was  approaching  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the  pond,  wks 
they  halted  for  a  moment  to  rest.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood,  was  level  ud 
thinly  limbered ; — some  were  setting  on  the  grass,  and  others  lesntng  on  their 
guns,  consulting  on  their  future  movements,  when  a  fiendish  yeil  arose  like  the 
howl  of  a  thousand  wild  beasts,  and,  as  if  the  very  earth  had  yawned  to  emit  then, 
a  band  of  warriors  sprang  up  in  appalling  numbers,  on  the  front  and  rear,  aad  ep- 
proaehing  them  three  abreast,  fired  into  the  group  with  terrible  slaughter. 

The  whiles  returned  their  fire,  and  the  sounds  of  murderous  strife,  ringing  np 
firom  the  deep  bosom  of  the  wilderness,  were  indeed  horrible.  Sternly  aioee  the 
white  man's  shout,  amid  the  blazing  of  guns,  and  the  whisting  of  tomahawki,  m 
they  flohed  through  the  air  on  their  message  of  blood.  Above  all,  borrt  oat  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savages,  sometimes  rising  hoarse,  and  like  the  growling  of 
a  thousand  bears;  then,  as  the  barking  of  as  many  wolves,  and  again,  sharpen- 
ing  to  the  shrill,  unearthly  cry  of  a  tribe  of  wild  cats.  Oh,  it  was  fearfal,  tbtf 
scene  of  slaughter— heart  to  heart  and  muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  white  and  the  red 
man  battled  in  deadly  strife.  The  trees  above  them  seemed  drooping  osder  t 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  their  trunks  were  scarred  with  gashes,  cut  by  the  tomahavks 
which  had  miesed  their  more  deadly  aim.  The  ground  was  burthened  with  the 
dead,  and  yet  the  strife  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer  till  the  going  down  of  the  son. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight  was  William  Church.  Many  a  dusky  form  bit  the 
dust,  and  many  a  savage  howl  followed  the  discharge  of  his  trusty  gun;  hot  it 
length  it  became  foul  with  oontinned  use,  and  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the  pond  ts 
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wuh  it.  He  wu  stooping  to  the  water,  when  the  dark  form  of  an  Indian  chief 
east  ita  shadow  a  few  feet  from  him  ;  he  too,  had  come  down  to  clean  his  gnn. 
The  moment  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose^  he  turned  to  the  white  man,  who 
had  been  to  him  as  a  son,  and  drawing  his  muscular  form  up  to  its  utmost  height, 
attered  a  defiance  in  the  Indian  tongue ;  instantly,  the  weapons  of  both  were 
loaded,  and  discharged.  The  tall  form  of  the  chief  wavered  unsteadily  for  a  mo* 
ment  and  then  fell  forward,  half  its  length,  into  the  pond ;  he  strove  to  rise— his 
hands  dashed  wildly  on  the  crimsoned  water,  for  a  moment,  and  Paugus  was 
dead. 

The  setting  sun  fell  brilliantly  over  the  glittering  raiment  of  the  prostrate 
chief,  his  long  black  hair  streamed  out  upon  the  water,  and  the  tiny  waves  rip- 
pled playfully  among  the  gorgeous  feathers,  which  had  been  his  savage  crown. 

A  little  back,  on  the  green  bank,  was  Church,  wounded  in  both  his  legs;  he 
strove  to  creep  to  the  battle  field,  but  the  blood  gushed  afresh  from  his  wounds, 
and  he  fell  back  to  die. 

The  savages  retreated — the  shots  became  more  distant,  and  the  poor  youth  was 
left  alone  with  the  body -of  the  slain  warrior.  He  made  one  more  desperate  efibrt, 
and  secured  the  gun  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief)  though  faint  with  loss  of 
blood  he  loaded  that,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  placing  them  beside  him,  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  sun  went  slowly  down,  the  darkness  crept 
like  a  veil  over  the  lake,  and  there  be  was,  wounded  and  alone,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness ;  who  shall  tell  the  thoughts  of  the  forsaken  man  during  that  long, 
long  night  of  agnny  !  Did  they  dwell  on  that  other  world  whose  shadowy  portals 
he  was  approaching  ?  or  did  his  heart  turn  to  her,  his  Indian  wife,  and  the  infant 
pledge  of  the  great  love  he  had  borne  her  ?    None  can  answer. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  the  Lake  quietly  and  still,  as  if  nothing,  but  the 
dews  of  heaven  and  the  flowers  of  earth,  had  ever  tasted  its  freshness ;  yet  all 
under  the  trees,  the  tender  grass  and  the  white  blossoms,  were  crushed  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  in  human  blood.  The  delicious  light  broke,  like  a  smile 
from  heaven,  over  the  still  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  flickered  cheeringly  through 
the  dewy  branches  of  the  hemlock  which  shadowed  the  prostrate  hunter.  The 
bright  dew  drops  lay  thickly  on  his  dress  and  gleamed  like  a  shower  of  seed  pearls 
in  his  rich  brown  hair ;  the  green  moss  on  either  side  was  soaked  with  a  crimson 
stain,  and  his  face  wss  pallid  in  death.  He  had  not  died  tamely,  as  the  discharged 
^nns  at  his  feet,  and  the  dusky  forms  of  two  dead  Indians  in  a  neigliboring  thicket, 
might  witness ;  nor  was  he  alone  in  death,  for  on  the  same  mossy  couch  lay  the 
body  of  the  slain  chief;  the  limbs  were  composed  as  if  on  a  bier,  the  hair  wiped 
amooth,  and  the  cressant  of  feathers,  broken  and  wet,  was  arranged  with  care 
around  his  bronzed  temples.  A  little  way  ofi*,  on  a  hillock,  purple  with  flowers, 
lay  a  beautiful  child,  rolling  over  and  over,  throwing  up  his  limbs  and  uttering 
his  tiny  shouts  of  gladness,  as  if  death  and  sorrow  were  not  all  around  him.  There, 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  hunter,  sat  Malaeska,  the  widow,  her  hands  dropping 
nerveless  by  her  side,  her  long  black  hair  sweeping  the  moss,  and  her  face  bowed 
OB  her  bosom,  as  if  stuplfied  with  the  overwhelming  poignancy  of  her  grief.  Thus 
she  remained ,  motionless  and  still,  when  the  day  was  at  its  noon.  Her  child ,  hungry 
and  tired  with  play,  had  cried  itself  to  sleep  among  the  flowers,  but  she  knew  it 
not ;  her  heart  seemed  closed  as  with  a  portal  of  iee.    That  night,  when  the  moon 
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wai  ap,  tiie  Indian  widow ,  wilh  her  own  hands,  buried  her  hneband,  and  t]ieeUe( 
her  father,  under  a  ^reat  pinr,  at  the  base  of  the  Jockej  Cap.  The  lodiiB 
warrior  and  his  white  son  slept  in  one  grave.  When  the  tribe  was  dkperwtf, 
Malaeska  remained  in  her  wigwam  by  Ihe  bones  of  her  household. 

Years  after  "  Loreirs  fight,"  when  Arthar  Jones  and  Martha  his  wiJe,  were 
•pttled  in  a  frame  house,  with  a  rising  family  about  them,  their  joangesi  giri, 
Mary  Oeorgiana,  would  sometimes  wander  alone,  on  a  summer's  day,  to  the  bsl 
of  the  Jockey  Cap,  whence  she  would  return,  with  a  string  of  wsmfHim,  the  ikia 
of  a  bird,  or  a  pretty  painted  basket,  woren  by  the  hands  of  Malaeska  and  ilM 
with  blueberries  by  a  brave,  dark -eyed  boy,  who  called  the  Indian, '  mother.*  0^ 
ten  was  the  young  lad  seen  passing  through  the  Tillage,  loaded  with  his  motfaefi 
merchandise,  and  sometimes,  when  the  whites  would  inadvertently  speak  of  her 
by  her  English  name,  **  Moll.  Locket,'*  the  boy  would  draw  himself  prMidlj  ap^ 
and  inform  them  with  a  flashing  eye,  that  his  motber*s  name  was  Malacaki,  sad 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  chief,  though  she  did  maka  baakela,  at  the 
foot  of  Jockey  Cap.  Ea. 


[For  the  Portland   Magaxine.] 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

BT  I8XAC  c.  raAT,  ja. 

Around,  mountain  torrent,  the  green  woods  rise 
In  the  changing  light  of  the  clouded  skies — 
And  hanging  vines  their  bright  leaves  lave 
In  the  glassy  swell  of  thy  rushing  wave. 
From  the  sun- rise  of  youth  1  ve  marked  thegleama 
Which  flash  from  thy  face  in  the  da^'s  white  beams; 
Have  roved  by  thee  on  either  »ide 
To  review  life's  scenes  in  the  varied  tide — 
And  have  sprung  as  free  as  a  mountain  boy, 
While  my  heart  was  lit  with  a  prouder  joy ; 

Have  watched  the  falls — the  foaming  spray. 
Till  it  seemed  with  sprites  of  the  wave  to  play. 
And  have  laughed  to  hear  at  my  cunning  shout 
The  far  voice  of  Echo  answering  out — 

While  jewelled  waves  came  dancing  down 
To  mould  for  the  mountain,  a  golden  crown  ! 

I  have  looked  far  down  the  nnshaped  ravine 

When  the  crested  waves,  with  a  fire-flash  sheen, 
Sent  out  a  ray  tlirough  every  cleft 
To  behold  the  sun  light  ii  just  had  left,— 

And  then  moving  on,  with  a  gladsome  leap. 

Fled  awsy  afar  where  the  waters  sleep. 
And  rested  there  ; — seeming  to  know 
That  beyond  that  goal  they  were  not  to  go. 

And  on  every  spot  which  the  waters  reach. 

By  the  emerald  bank  and  pebbly  beach, 
A  voice  has  come  with  seraph  sound 
And  to  me  each  place  has  been  hallowed  gtovnd- 

But  the  place,  I  ween,  which  has  bound  me  most 

Is  the  basin  broad  where  the  stream  is  lost, 
For  all  thmgs  end  m  that  wide  sea — 
The  bright  emblem  true  of  ErxaiitTV. 
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[tot  the  Portland  Magmnne.] 

Madam— Will  you  accept  a  fragment  for  your  Magazine,  which  haa  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  "  in  season  ?"  Written  in  February,  it  has  lingered  upon  my 
hands  until  Spring  has  insensibly  stolen  upon  us. 

I  find  an  extract  in  your  last  number  upon  "  The  Poetry  of  Summer/'  Will 
yoQ  be  an  impartial  friend  to  the  seasons,  and  allow  me  to  sing^ 

THE   POETRY    OF    WINTER. 

'*  There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  oar  watchful  eyec 

**  Can  trace  it  niidst  familiar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise.** 

"  We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  boughs,  that  cross  the  blue,  cold  sky, 

**  While  sofl,  on  icy  pool  and  stream,  their  pencilled  shadows  lie, 

'<  When  we  look  upon  their  tracery,  by  the  fairy  frost-work  bound, 

**  Whence  tlic  flitting  rod  breast  shakes  a  shower  of  crystals  to  the  ground.*' 

We  hear  much  of  the  budding  beauties  of  Spring,  the  rich,  ripe 
splendor  of  Summer,  and  the  melancholy  gorgeousness  of  golden 
Autumn.  But  alas  !  poor  Winter  !  he  is  represented  as  the  god  of 
clouds,  and  winds,  of  blights  and  frosts;  the  witherer  of  beauty^ 
and  the  masker  of  nature's  pride  and  loveliness^ 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Winter  is  full  of  poetry%  I'he  music  of  the 
birds  IB  hushed,  it  is  true.  The  trees,  too,  have  lost  their  thousand 
trembling  leaves ;  and  the  vine-covered  porch  has  been  dismantled 
of  its  luxuriant  beauty.  But  what  then  }  The  melody  of  the  winds 
is  as  sweet  to  the  attuned  ear,  as  the  song  of  birds.  The^  rich  <'  tra* 
eery  by  the  fairy  frost-work  bound,"  which  Winter  flings  around  his 
leafless  branches,  is  as  beautiful  as  Summer's  garb  of  green ;  and 
the  light,  fanciful  drapery  which  fringes  the  rustic  porch,  is  as  bril** 
liant  as  the  clambering  honeysuckle,  or  the  wreathing  woodbine. 

I  have  said.  Winter  is  full  of  poetry.  There  is  poetry  in  the  long^ 
calm  snow  storm.  When  huge  flakes  come  gliding  down,  and  with 
a  spirit-tread,  softly  and  noiselessly,  envelope  the  earth  in  a  mantle 
of  silvery  beauty; — when  nothing  is  seen,  look  where  you  will,  but 
a  world  of  snow,  a  moving  forest  of  fairy  snow-flakes; — when  every 
murmur  of  the  breeze  is  hushed  ;  every  spirit-tone  of  the  wild  win- 
ter wind  is  in  a  solemn  lull ;  when  the  air  is  breathless,  stirless, 
without  sound  or  life;  and  the  continuous  fall  of  the  magic  snow, 
strikes  upon  the  eye,  as  the  melody  of  an  instrument,  upon  the  ear, 
wakes  up  the  quick,  warm  life-blood  of  feeling  with  its  mysterious 
power,  and  kindles  anew  the  rich  hopes,  and  slumbering  memories 
of  the  soul. 

In  the.  deepy  driving  snow  storm^  too,  there  is  po«try.  When  ^olus 
plays  his  mischievous  pranks  among  the  flying  snow ;  drives  it 
here,  and  drives  it  there  ;  buries  the  poor  man's  scanty  woodpile  in 
a  huge,  conglomerated  mass,  and  bends  the  rich  man's  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  with  its  accumulated  weight;  Here^  sends  avast, 
cone-like  promontory,  drift,  drift,  to  darken  some  unfortunate  house* 
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wife^s  kitchen  window;  therty  chases  a  shower  of  snow,  pelt,  pelt, 
into  some  poor  traveller's  tingling  face. 

Now,  the  whole  visible  creation  is  buried  in  snow.  Nature  is 
shrouded  in  a  beautiful  winding-sheet.  Hills  have  melted  into  vtl- 
leys,  and  valleys  have  sprung  up  into  hills.  Windows  are  darkened, 
doors  are  barred,  cottages  are  half  buned,  with  the  unsparing,  and 
little  recking  snow. 

The  forlorn  villagers  are  looking  out  at  the  upper  squares  of  tbeir 
windows,  contemplating  the  waste  before  them.  Here,  stands  t 
maiden,  gazing  with  a  lurking  and  roguish  smile,  abroad  ;  there,  a 
matron  with  a  wo-begone  countenance,  lamenting  the  wide-spread 
desolation  around  her ;  and  yonder,  bursts  forth  a  courageous  fanner 
from  his  door,  and  goes  tramping  through  the  miniature  mountains 
which  impede  his  path. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gu^ty  tnnter  midnighL  When  we  awake 
and  gaze  upon  the  fitful  cloulds,  veiling  evening's  queen,  and  her 
starry  maids  of  honor,  only  now  and  then,  opening  their  sullen  ranks, 
to  let  a  gleam  of  her  light  quiver  through,  or  a  ray  from  one  of  her 
bright,  spiritual  little  attendants,  gladden  the  heart; — when  we 
listen  naWj  to  the  ^^soul-Uke"  dirge  of  the  winter  winds,  as  tbey 
sweep  through  the  mighty  forest,  nawj  to  their  wild  and  quivering 
howl,  as  they  swell  into  a  thundering  chorus,  and  bush  us  with 
their  terrible  melody,  and  noihy  to  their  deeper,  and  more  solemn 
lull,  their  more  subdued  and  fairy-like  music,  as  thej  mutter  and 
sing  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  chattering  branches  ;  we  feel  its 
beauty,  and  its  poetry.  When  the  aspect  of  things  changes,  the 
clouds  darken  and  thicken,  the  winds  grow  louder  and  fiercer  in 
their  warblings,  and  the  storm  begins  to  lash  the  earth  with  its  fear- 
ful and  boding  wrath ; — when  the  doors  creak,  and  the  windows 
clatter,  and  the  very  houses  seem  to  quake  upon  their  foundations 
with  the  fierce  and  reiterated  attacks  of  maddened  Boreas ; — ^when 
the  mingled  hail,  snow,  and  rain,  knock  against  our  windows  with 
fitful  violence,  now  and  then  hushing  their  wild  muttering^,  as  if 
in  sullen  wrath  at  being  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  besiege  our 
dwellings,  and  again,  as  if  summoning  up  all  their  strength  into  one 
effort  of  mad  desperation,  pouring  one  more  shower  of  pelting  fury 
upon  our  trembling  casements ; — when  we  lay  in  a  hushed  and  awed 
stillness,  listening  to  the  unearthly  music  of  the  elements,  and  rock- 
ed into  a  strange,  but  beautiful  lullaby  of  meditative  and  poetic  feel- 
ing, by  their  angry  clashings ;  we  feel  that  beauty  and  poetry  a 
thousand  fold  enhanced. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  merry^  merry  sleigh  ride.  Each  tone  of  the 
dancing  bells  is  replete  with  life,  joy,  animation,  and  poetrj.  Each 
merry  peal,  ringing  out  its  anthem  upon  the  clear  air,  sends  a 
thousand  joyous  sensations  trooping  up  from  the  sanctuaries  of  our 
bosoms,  like  fairies  from  their  lily  homes. 

The  poetry  of  the  sleigh  ride,  it  is  true,  is  not  that  which  comes 
home  to  the  sad  and  contemplative  mind.  It  is  not  that  which 
breathes  out  tears,  and  groans,  and  sighs  of  disappointed  hopes,  and 
forlorn  anticipations.     Neither  can  the  mind,  brooding  forever  on  its 
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own  sorrows,  and  sickeningly  morbid  with  its  own  imagined  woes, 
stung  with  cankering  grief,  and  wilfully  cherishing  the  poison, 
turning  every  thing  beautiful  into  a  misty  and  dizzy  gloom,  and 
flinging  over  all  things  bright  and  lovely,  the  pall  of  its  own  desola- 
tion, bai^e  any  communion  with  it.  It  is  for  the  mind,  moulded  in 
the  image  of  rejoicing  nature,  formed  to  flash  when  in  contact  with 
kindred  mind,  capable  of  investing  even  the  sombre  and  desolate 
with  a  mantle  of  beauty,  and  carrying  a  flood  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
i^ithin  itself,  to  fling  it  around  sullenness  and  sorrow,  it  is  for  mch  a 
mind  to  appreciate  and  feel.  It  is  for  the  glad  heart  of  childhoodj 
with  its  springing  elasticity,  and  its  warm  gush  of  life  and  love.  It 
18  for  the  fresh  soul  of  youihj  with  its  beautiful  enthusiasm,  and  its 
effervescent  hopes,  with  its  bursting  desires,  and  its  kindling  emo- 
tions, to  understand  and  perceive.  The  mind,  untouched  by  the 
sweet  sympathies  of  human  nature,  unrejoicing  in  the  happiness  of 
human  minds,  unwakened  by  the  delicous  influences  of  social  inter- 
course, and  unanswering  to  the  inspiring  '^  piping"  of  social  glad- 
ness, not  only  feels  not,  but  deserves  not,  the  rich  pleasure  of  dis- 
cerning beauty  and  poetry  in  the  bright  shades  of  nature. 

But  do  you  ask,  reader,  where  is  the  poetry  of  the  sleigh  ride  ? 

Do  you  mark  that  group  of  girls,  wrapped  up  in  their  furs  and 
cloaks,  their  bright  eyes  peering  out  from  their  closely  drawn  hoods, 
and  their  lips  just  parted  with  sunshiny  smiles,  as  they  stand  in  the 
piazza  of  that  sheltered  cottage,  folding  their  cloaks  tighter  about 
them,  and  gathering  their  furs  closer  to  them,  as  the  cutting  air  pen- 
etrates their  apparel,  sends  a  shiver  through  their  frames,  and  calls 
up  a  bright,  red  glow  upon  their  cheeks  ? 

Do  you  mark  the  cluster  of  ^^laddieSj^^  too,  just  bringing  up  the 
sleighs,  all  equipped  in  their  Sunday  gear,  their  surtouts  thrown 
wide  open,  to  expose  the  snow  white  linen  provided  by  some  fond 
mother,  or  kind  sister,  their  nicely  starched  collars  just  grazing  the 
tip  of  their  ears,  and  one  of  their  mittens  just  pulled  off*,  as  they  offer 
their  hand  to  the  lady  of  their  choice  ? — See  the  gleaming  of  their 
brown,  honest,  open  countenances  !  See  the  triumphant  pleasure 
flitting  over  them,  like  glances  of  sunlight !  See  the  quickening 
of  the  warm,  energetic  blood  about  their  cheeks  !  Mark  the  vigor* 
ous  buoyancy  of  their  steps  !  It  seems  as  if  they  trod  on  the  elastic 
air !  God  bless  them !  No  wonder  thev  are  happy,  just  in  the 
blooming  spring-time  of  their  hopes,  and  the  flrst  flash  of  their 
youthful  anticipations ! 

Now,  do  you  observe  the  inspiration  of  gladness  reigning  through- 
out the  whole  group !  Irradiating  the  faces,  and  brightening  the 
eyes  of  all,  as  they  seat  themselves  comfortably  in  their  buffaloed 
sleighs,  and  their  horses  bound  away,  apparently  animated,  and  in- 
spired as  thoroughly  as  their  masters,  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  ?  What  thrilling,  gladdening  music,  the  cluster  of  merry 
bells  sends  forth  !  And  how  harmoniously  every  bright  glance,  from 
every  joyous  occupant  of  the  gliding  vehicles,  chimes  in  with  the 
linging  melody  !  It  is  visible  music !  You  can  read  every  note,  and 
discern  every  swell  and  pause ! 


^ 
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Do  you  hear  the  conrersation  of  that  foremost  couple,  who  poiit 
towards  yonder  snow-capped  mountains,  looming  ap  in  the  dim  diir 
tance,  against  a  back  ground  of  glittering  blue,  and  the  quiet,  cia- 
dled  valley,  embosomed  in  siUcr,  at  their  feet ;  and  recount  soae 
beautiful  scrap  of  legendary  love,  which  flings  its  romance  around 
the  hallowed  spot  ?  Do  you  see  the  flushing  of  tfae  maiden^s  cheek, 
and  the  brightening  of  the  youth's  eye,  as  tfae  beauii/til  melts  into 
the  i^rriUey  and  the  storied  mountain  is  made  the  scene  of  some  su- 
icidal termination  of  a  broken-hearted  life  ? 

Do  you  observe  the  half  despairing,  half  lodicrotts  expression  on 
the  faces  of  that  couple  who  bring  up  the  rear,  and  who,  to  avoid  s 
circuitous  comer,  have  heedlessly  plunged  into  a  snow  drift,  and  tre 
now  unable  to  urge  their  steed  farther  ?  They  call  in  vain  for  the 
help  of  their  companions,  who  are  merrily  dashing  onwsrd,  not 
thinking  to  east  a  look  behind  them,  nor  dreaming  of  the  fate  of 
their  ecreless  friends.  The  trees  bend  over  them,  loaded  with  their 
rich  d?apery,  and  the  light  breeze  agitating  them,  sends  down  whole 
showers  of  feathery  foliage  into  their  shrinking  faces.  A  little 
rural  abode  stands  near  them,  pouring  up  its  rich,  curling  volumes  of 
smoke  into  the  still  air,  its  snow-wreathed  roof  bathed  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  its  rude  porch  embowered  in  sheltering  snow  diifts^  and  i 
caged  Gantry  sending  forth  its  melting  warblings  in  the  windovr. 
The  little  shrubs  growing  before  the  cottage,  hsve  just  shaken  off 
their  beautiful  burden  of  snow,  and  are  lifting  up  their  heads  to  tbe 
sun,  seeming  to  rejoice  in  his  beams  of  love ;  and  the  few  scattered 
evergreens,  distributed  here  and  there,  over  the  plain,  seem  to  tri- 
umph over  their  leafless  neighbors,  that  Winter  with  bis  frosts,  and 
his  storms,  cannot  rob  tlum  of  one  summer  gift,  nor  steal  oitc  blos- 
som from  their  garland  of  eternal  green.  Every  thingy  the  cottage 
in  its  loveliness,  the  shrubs  in  their  rejoicing  beauty,  the  Canary, 
with  its  melody,  and  the  evei^reens  m  their  triumphant  dignity, 
together  with  the  murmer  of  the  merry  sleigh  bells,  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  they  recede  into  the  distance,  and  now  and  then  the 
wild  music  of  a  laugh,  echoing  back  from  the  party,  seem,  from  tbe 
very  overflow  of  happiness  breathing  around,  to  mock  their  perplexity 
and  doubt 

Here^  then,  reader,  is  the  poetry  I  have  tolfl  you  of.  Neither  is 
it  onlu  here.  GU>  to  the  very  next  sleigh  ride  in  your  vicinity,  snd 
see  if  there  are  not  idiiumerably  more  passages  than  I  have  sought 
out  for  you. 

There  is  poetry  in  that  group  of  laughing  girlsj  diding  down  kiUj  on 
tbe  hardened  crust  of  snow,  with  their  cloaks  and  bonnets  thrown 
off  in  their  eager  merriment.1^  Happy  souls !  Little  reck  they  of  the 
cold,  or  of  the  keen,  biting  blast !  it  cannot  freeze  up  the  warm  cor- 
rent  of  their  hearts'  affections,  nor  make  the  life-blood  of  love,  flow 
slower  in  their  veins'!  See  their  bright  faces,  beaming  with  joy  and 
innocence!  See  the  rich  bloom  of  their  ripe,  rounded  cheeks! 
See  the  vivid  sparkling  of  their  young  eyes,  so  brimful  of  laugh  and 
love !  See  the  exquisite  curl  of  their  little,  red  lips,  just  bursting 
into  a  thousand  smiles !     Hear  the  wild,  sweet,  bird-like  melody  of 
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tbcir  laugh,  as  it  riags  in  your  ear,  and  makes  your  very  heart  glad ! 
Hear  their  merry,  clashing  voices,  all  talking  at  once,  and  all  eager 
to  talk  loudest !  See  them,  some  half  a  score  of  the  joyous  little 
creatures,  whizzing  down  hill  with  wondrous  velocity  !  Hear  their 
unanimous  shout  of  uncontrollable  merriment  as  one  of  their  compan- 
ions loses  her  balance,  and  rolls  down  hill,  lodging  safely  in  a  nice, 
urarm  snow  drift !  See  the  rosy  smiles  gradually  fading  from  their 
radiant  faces,  as  they  gather  around  their  weeping  friend,  and  with 
a  sweet,  chastened  expression  of  sympathy,  springing  up,  Pbcenix 
like,  from  its  bed  of  smiles  and  dimples,  condole  with  her  for  her 
fall,  asid  kiss  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes  !  Then  see  the  bursts 
of  returning  joy  struggling  through  the  big  drops  rolling  down  her 
cheeks,  reminding  one  of  the  gentle  sunshine,  quivering  through  the 
summer  shower,  and  breaking  forth  in  the  wild  carol  of  a  laugh, 
finding  its  echo  in  the  prolonged  and  joyous  response  which  gushes 
from  every  member  of  the  circle,  and  peals  out  upon  the  hushed 
air;  and  say,  is  there  not  poetry,  sweet,  subduing  poetry  in  all 
this? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  Winter  evening  fire- sidey  with  its  group  of 
bright  faces,  and  happy  hearts;  of  hoary  locks,  silvered  by  the 
snows  of  four-score  winters,  and  clustering  curls,  whitened  by  the 
rays  of  the  bleaching  sun.  There  is  music  in  the  number  of  sweet 
sounds  which  strike  upon  the  ear.  The  patter  of  childish  footsteps, 
heard  in  the  hall, — the  gleeful  laugh  of  youth,  resounding  through 
the  parlor, — the  deep,  benevolent  tones  of  the  old  man  in  his  arm 
chair,  coming,  like  a  strain  of  solemn  melody,  o'er  the  soul, — the 
chastened  voice  of  the  matron  plying  her  needle,  by  the  little, 
round  table,  stealing  upon  the  ear,  as  softly  as  the  fairy  footfall  of 
a  rain-drop.  Hark!  A  pretty  girl  in  the  corner,  with  features 
irradiated  by  the  mellow  glow  which  the  huge,  crackling  pine  fire, 
sends  quivering  and  deepening  about  the  room,  commences  a  song. 
It  is  "The  bonny,  blithe  blink  o'  my  ain  fire-side."  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  natural  melody  ?  It  is  hushed.  A  young  urchin  sitting 
quietly  by  his  mother's  side,  suddenly  breaks  forth  into  a  loud  and 
merry  laugh,  and  reads  in  a  tone  of  silvery  mirth,  a  droll  narrative  from 
a  book  of  travels  which  he  has  been  patiently  and  drowsily  pondering, 
while  you  and  I  have  been  watching  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
changing  picture  before  us.  It  arouses  a  train  of  thought  in  the 
Grandfather's  mind.  He  is  carried  back  to  the  "picture-land"  of 
his  youth,  and  tells  a  thrilling  tale  of  olden  time.  The  matron 
drops  her  work  upon  the  table,  and  gazes  earnestly  into  his  face. 
The  young  girl  nestles  closer  to  bis  chair,  and  fastens  her  clear, 
bright  eye,  with  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling  in  its  blue  beam, 
upon  the  flickering  orb  which  showers  blessings  upon  her,  with 
every  glance  of  love  and  benevolence  welling  up  from  the  fountains 
of  an  overflowing  heart;  and  the  children  cluster  and  cling  around 
him,  with  a  beautiful  eagerness  impressed  on  their  upturned  features, 
and  chasing  away  the  smiles  which  would  fain  linger  on  so  sweet  a 
resting  place.  Now  the  story  is  finished.  The  matron  reaches 
down  the  ponderous  Bible,  with  its  well-worn  pages.  A  chapter  is 
read.     The  voices  of  old  and  young  mingle  in  an  evening  hymn. 
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and  pour  forth  a  gush  of  ike  hearlU  melodyy  to  heaven.  They  kaed 
The  old  man's  voice  begins,  faint  and  low,  to  invoke  blessings  vpoi 
his  children's  children.  As  he  proceeds,  it  becomes  louder  tod 
deeper.  Steady  and  calm  is  the  increase  of  his  fervoor,  u  new 
petitions  burst  from  his  aged  lips.  Now  his  soul  pours  itself  fortk 
in  one  stiain  of  impasMoned  eloquence,  and  it  is  done.  Doyoosee 
the  expression  of  gentle,  yet  fervent  devotion  that  lingers  upon  his 
chastened  features,  as  he  rises?  Do  you  mark  the  high,  serene ei- 
thusiasm  that  fires  the  eye  of  his  grand-daughter  ?  And  do  joa 
observe  the  sweet  hush  of  every  gleesome  expression  (the  stibdyed 
roguery  of  that  proud  little  curve  of  the  lip,  just  dimpling  intoi 
smile,  excepted)  on  the  faces  of  the  children  ? 

There  is  poetry  in  all  this  ; — df  ep,  beautiful  poetry. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  deep  hush  of  the  moonlight  evenmg^  wbeo 
tree,  and  shrub,  and  lake,  and  shore,  glitter  alike  with  the  spari(lisg 
hoar  frost,  and  the  wandering  star-beams; — when  nature  is  lolled  is 
a  deep  repose,  making  earth*  seem  a  spirit-land,  without  sound,  or 
breath,  or  motion,  hung  in  the  viewless  air,  drawn  by  golden,  spirit- 
ual links  into  nearness  with  heaven,  peopled  with  spirits  in  all  their 
unimagined  radiance,  and  surrounded  with  a  spirit-atmosphere,  so 
clear,  so  pure,  so  beautifully  awful,  in  its  earthless  hush,  that  spirit- 
purity  alone  could  breathe  it ;  when  every  house,  tree,  hill,  and 
mountain,  seems  voiceless  ghosts,  fearful,  yet  fascinating  in  their  fu- 
eled terror,  and  we  find  a  strange  delight  in  picturing  to  ourselrei 
the  ^^  glittering  eye,"  and  ^^  the  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moonj 
smile,"  gleaming  outeverand  anon,  through  the  solemn  air;  when  im- 
agination, glorious  imagination,  plumes  her  wings  for  flight,  and  tarns 
gorgeous  creations,  running  wild  amid  the  rich  wonders  of  the 
spiritual  world,  peopling  air,  earth,  and  ocean,  with  grotesque  aid 
beautiful  forms,  and  revelling  in  the  bewildering  fascinations  of  a 
range  at  will,  throughout  Infinity* 

At  such  a  time,  all  the  dormant  feeling,  and  emotion  of  the  sool, 
are  aroused.  All  its  slumbering  poetry,  melted  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  comes  bounding  from  its  prison-home,  and  luxuriates 
in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  which  nature  pours  upon  the  en- 
tranced vision  of  her  votary. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  poetry  in  the  bright^  frosty  winter  normagj 
when  we  awake  from  oursleep,  and  find  our  ^^  working  day  world,' 
seemingly  transformed  into  fairy  land,  gleaming  with  the  work  oi 
fairy  fingers,  and  sparkling  with  the  embellishments  of  fairy  fancies; 
when  we  even  imagine  myriads  of  the  bright,  beautiful  little 
creatures  gliding  about  upon  the  sunbeams,  poising  themselres, 
upon  glittering  pinions  in  the  air,  and  peering  forth  with  their  sta^ 
ry  eyes,  all  around  us.  The  trees  glitter  with  a  thousand  gorgeous 
crystals.  The  branches  droop  with  their  superb  burden  of  icy 
tapestry,  reflecting  hues  of  liquid  beauty.  The  windows  are 
embroidered  with  a  light  and  beautiful  tracery  of  frost,  moulded 
with  unrivalled  delicacy  into  a  thousand  fantastic  images,  and  bril- 
liant with  showers  of  sunlight.  The  eaves  and  porticoes  are  hung 
with  a  magnificent  icicle  fringe,  varying  and  flashing  with  the  fitffll 
radiance  of  the  diamond. 
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Masses  of  snow  wreathe  with  unrivalled  beauty  the  outlines  of 
buildings,  festooning  themselves,  fancifully,  around  the  embellish- 
ments of  architecture,  and  curling  in  grotesque  and  graceful  shapes, 
self-sustained,  and  mocking  the  laws  of  gravity,  about  roofs  and 
balconies.  Ice-fettered  pools  and  lakes,  fringed  with  a  border  of 
boshes  bending  with  their  weight  of  white,  feathery  foliage  until 
they  kiss  the  chained  wave,  are  glowing  with  golden  light,  dashed 
in  broad  showers  upon  the  glassy  surface,  now  spreading  out  in  a 
sea  of  mellow  beauty,  and  now  flashing  forth  in  bright,  fitful  little 
sparkles,  seeming  like  fallen  stars  struggling  in  the  crystal  fetters  of 
the  wave. 

The  whole  visible  creation  appears  radiant  with  a  kind  of  super- 
natural light  and  life.  We  can  almost  imagine  it  to  be  some  beauti- 
ful and  transitory  vision,  called  up  by  the  power  of  the  necromancer, 
from  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  <'  Spirit-land  ;"  some  luxurious 
Paradise,  springing  up  from  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand, 
blooming  in  garments  of  eternal  splendor,  and  dwelling  in  all  the 
taintless  purity  which  our  imaginations  had  delineated,  and  our 
hearts  longed  to  revel  in. 

There  is  poetry,  a  world  of  deep,  rich,  exhaustless  poetry,  here. 
Look  out  your  window,  the  next  sparkling,  frosty  morning,  reader; 
gaze  long  and  wistfully  upon  the  wonders  which  meet  your  eye ; 
open  your  soul  to  the  full  appreciation  of  nature,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  every  powerful  emotion  which  shall  sweep  over  it, 
and  every  kindling  thought  which  shall  fire  it;  and  eee  if  there  is 
not.  J  •  •  • 

February,  1836. 


Tus  hamorous  papei,  below^  by  G.  Mklleit,  has  been  forwarded  to  ui  by  a 
friend,  who  requests  us  to  publish  it,  and  thereby  assist  in  the  extirpation  of 
mnstachios,  and  all  similar  appendages,  of  every  name  and  color.  We  comply 
with  his  desire,  though  wc  acknowledge  ourself  too  cowardly  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  lordly  sex,— they  might  retaliate.  Ed. 

THE  MORAL  TENDENCY  OF  MUSTACHlOS— AND  THE 
MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  WHISKERS. 

By  Grenvllle  Mellen. 

A  beard  is  no  bugbear— and  tho'  shaving  be  a  curse,  yet  do  I  go  for  it. 

Stuueoniatko. 

— God  gave  him  strength — but  then,  to  show 
How  frail  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  his  hair. 


When  Hannah  More  very  facetiously  as  well  as  philosophically 
remarked  that  the  worst  things  which  human  flesh  was  heir  to,  were 
ain  and  bile,  she  evidently  forj^ot  the  curse  of  a  beard.  It  was  nat- 
ural enough,  perhaps,  considering  her  sex — whose  chin  is  generally 
tenantless  of  this  sorrowful  accompaniment.  But  she  should  have 
held  to  a  trio  of  eminent  evils,  and  capped  the  climax  with  this. 
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I  think  it  satisfactorily  proved,  by  the  beet  records  of  his  day,  that 
Adam  never  shaved — and,  for  the  good  reason,  that  he  never  had  a 
beard.  It  has  ever  been  a  mistake  to  give  him  that  appendage,  as 
I  have  sometimes  seen  it  done  in  the  pictures  of  daring  artists. 
When  I  say  never,  I  of  course  mean  before  his  fall.  After  chat — 
which  was  at  a  time  of  life  upon  which  we  have  no  authority  to 
pronounce ;  I  have  no  question,  again,  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  his 
countenance.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  believe  that  it  con- 
stituted no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  punishment.  And  so  with 
those  who  came  after  him.  It  was  an  entailed  difficulty.  It  was  a 
wearing  trouble  with  the  race ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
then  even  unimproved  ^'infancy"  of  manufactures,  the  first  genera- 
tions of  our  kind  found  no  better  razors,  in  all  probability,  than  a 
pummice-stone,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  the  consequence  of 
early  times  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and  that  our  age  of  im- 
provement is  also  one  of  comparative  comfort.  Robbing  sturdily, 
as  they  must  have  done  in  those  days,  to  keep  their  chins  at  a  fur 
level,  there  must  have  been  produced  among  the  early  tribes,  multi- 
tudes of  that  class  of  men,  who,  for  various  qualities  of  countenance, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  designate  as  kard-faeed  fettows.  It 
would  not  be  unphilosophical  to  trace  the  class. of  these  unfortunate 
individuals  to  that  day,  and  its  peculiar  mode  of  shaving.  It  is  tnie, 
we  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  expression  in  modem  times,  with  a 
mental  meaning,  more  frequently  to  what  may  be  termed  the  grind- 
ing portion  of  community ; — but  it  suits  well  enough,  only  that  the 
pummice,  with  such  characters,  is  apt  to  be  applied  to  the  chins  of 
others  instead  of  their  own. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  with  sensible  and  thinkinfr  minds, 
that  the  antediluvians  were  in  every  respect  more  than  ^  doubly 
armed'  in  the  matter  of  being  extremely  hard-countenanced  men.  The 
necessary  friction  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  facial  condition 
for  the  better  purposes  of  society,  would  seem  to  have  given  them  a 
cuticle,  where  the  stone  went,  like  that  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  and  if, 
under  the  government  then  existing,  they  were  bFessed,  as  we  are, 
with  an  Opposition,  it  could  have  been  no  light  matter,  one  would 
think,  to  find  that  party  jri//in^ /Aeir /7C€s  against  a  measure!  We 
are  not  informed  whether  these  people  were  particulary  obstinate — 
but  as  the  expression  just  referred  to  is  traced  by  antiquarians  to 
their  era,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were ;  and  as  the  thing 
would  not  have  been  more  ridiculous  than  a  thousand  others  which 
man  is  every  day  doing  in  the  departments  of  both  mind  and  matter 
— that  they  absolutely  fought  with  their  physiognomies  ! 

A  word  more,  anil  we  will  overleap  these  early  times,  for  more 
degenerate  days,  and  more  modern  speculations.  We  read  of  Esan, 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  propensity  to  hair.  ^  We  are  told  he  was  a 
man  of  the  woods — and  a  hunter.  This  would  seem  to  show  that, 
even  in  the  first  centuries,  there  was  a  notion  of  something  <iborigind 
attached  to  a  superabundance  of  this  article  about  one.  Uow  far  all 
this  story  is  to  be  received  as  literal,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire — but 
really,  as  things  are  going  now  among  us,  even  Esau  can  be  considered 
only  a  hair  coarser  than  some  who  have  come  after  him — in  short,  as 
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•    bat  a  more  universal  cultivator  of  this  human  shrubbery — this  furze 
I    eiquisite. 

But  let  us  come  out  of  the  heresay  of  history — the  record  of 
^     years  that  may  not  be  numbered,  to   the  passing  experiences — the 
sad  realities  of  1835.     It  is  summer  time — and  you  are  in  Chesnut- 
,    street,  Philadelphia,  or  Broadway,  New-York.     Look  about  you. 
J        The  belief  is  evidently  getting  general  that  hair  is  the  represent 
Utive  of  Wisdom — and  it  is  raised  accordingly.     The  faith  is  be- 
;    coming  strong  that  to  be  sl  shaver  is  to  be  a  fool.     We  all  remember, 
]    undoubtedly,  when  we  held  the  terms  synonymous — and  even  now, 
when  applied,  we  look  for  a  boy  in  hire  on   whom  it  is  cast.    We 
\    forget  that  it  may  mean   a  cheat  and   a  sad  fellow — and  these  men 
^    which  you  see  around  you,  are  determined  to  away  with  the  possi- 
'    bility  of  being  recognized  as  either,  by  the  overwhelming   devel- 
^     opement  of  their  whiskers.     But  be  not  too  fast  in  yout  judgment. 
^    It  is  worse  than   being  false — or  even  severe.     I  would  let  you 
^    know  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  a  very  melancholly  pro- 
portion of  these  men  thus  casting  the  shadow  of  their  hair  upon  us 
as  the)*  pass,  pursue  no  other  cultivation  in  the  world  than  this  of 
their  chin  and  cheek  material.     This  is  a  startling  fact,  when  yoa 
consider  the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  frequently  vile  character  of 
the  crop.     But  could  looking;  glasses  tell  stories,   depend  upon  it 
3*ou  would  have  sad  tales  of  oft  and  weary  reflections  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

But  here  comes  one  with  mustachios — mark  him  !  These  form 
the  more  notorious  department  of  the  beard.  As  yet  they  constitute, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  common  exhibition  which  man 
oflfers  to  society.  So  far  it  is  saved.  And  no  wonder  this  append- 
age is  scarce — for  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  hair^Rps  were 
horrid  things  to  cultivate  in  earnest.  There  is  something  of  tur- 
pitude, too,  about  their  very  history — and  this  may  appeal  with  e- 
qual  success  to  the  moral  sense  and  the  razor.  It  is  well  known 
they  were  originally  raised  and  used  as  reins  by  which  slaves  were 
driven  from  market  to  market  by  their  masters.  It  may  be  a  grave 
question  whether  this  being  who  has  just  passed  tis  with  his  shaded 
lip.  Cannot  boast  an  inward  slavery  and  moral  mustachios,  that  would 
put  to  shame  the  bondage  and  reins  for  driving  of  the  outer  man,  in 
times  of  old.     Just  consider  of  that  fact  and  the  metaphor,  too. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  in  making  up  an  opinion  upon  the 
true  philosophy  of  these  matters,  that  it  has  been  quite  satisf&ctorilj 
ascertained,  in  most  cases  of  mustachios,  in  odr  republic  that  they 
are  the  accompaniament  of  lips  that  rarely  open  to  much  purpose* 
They  mark  your  heavy-mouthed  speakers,  who  are  never  entertain- 
inj^,  and  no  oracles.  Else,  they  are  borne  for  the  most  part  bj 
fellows,  observed  to  be  clever  enough,  it  may  be,  yet  with  a  certain 
morbid  ambition  of  being  considered  fierce,  and  almost  always  with 
the  unfortunate  reputation  of  being  too  lazy  to  wash,  or  too  poor  for 
a  razor.  This  seems  perfectly  natural — for  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  identify  a  bath  or  much  coin  with  such  appendages.  Who  con* 
siden  this  in  any  way  strange  ?  and  who  can  wonder  that  the  claia 

S6 
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of  men  who  cmrrj  them  about,  ia  generally  found  to  be  of  that  tort 
who  seem  to  turn  tq}  their  no8e$  at  the  rest  of  the  world ! 

Another  thing  which  may  be  set  down  for  certain  in  most  insfaa- 
ces  ofthisktod  of  reputation  for  h^ir,  is  the  fact  that  they  whogrsw 
it,  have  little  or  no  hope  of  other  notoriety.  This  is  as  clear  as  aaj 
truth  in  phrenology.  It  could  be  pronounced  upon  by  one  of  oar 
Spurzheims  in  this  way,  as  decidedly  as  the  lady's  head  was  by  the 
manipulator,  a^  the  head  of  an  vp-braidery  because  she  was  aecii»- 
tomed  to  wear  her  hair  high. 

Yet  you  see  mustachios  will  be  worn — and  that,  too,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  though  nature  have  made  some  red  !  Yes — absolatdj 
red — You  get  of  the  same  color  as  you  read  it — red  as  some  poor 
plant  touched  by  drought,  or  muzzled  in  a  brick-dust  soil.  I  kiiev 
a  creature  once  at  court — for  we  have  a  court  now,  even  at  oor 
Capitol — who  ranked  with  fashionable  men,  and  passed  for  one 
wonderful  in  the  cotillion — who  troubled  and  amused  society  by  bis 
sandy  and  sad-hued  beard  and  mustachios.  Yet  our  gentleman, 
flaunting  at  levees,  and  flashing  under  the  candelabras  at  great  roats, 
had  a  most  singular  complacency  growing  out  of  this  anrangemeat 
of  his  scathed  hair,  combined  with  his  cast  of  features.  He  prided 
himself  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  his  resemblance  to  our  Saviour ! 
This  is  no  less  true  than  it  was  childish  and  blasphemous.  I  moat 
say  I  looked  on  him  with  pity — ^but  I  thought  of  the  moral.  Can 
the  tendency  of  these  things  to  vitiate  and  render  taste  ridiculous  by 
its  very  extravagance,  and  the  moral  sense  a  dead  letter,  by  the  reiy 
insanity  of  such  presumptions,  be  any  longer  doubted  in  an  age  and 
country  that  witnesses  these  exhibitions  of  mind  and  matter  ? 

Another  consideration  is  important  here — ^that  of  mustachios  In 
the  daily  afiairs  of  life.  In  a  case-  of  soup  or  soda  water,  what  an 
interference !  Make  the  best  of  it,  it  must  come  at  last  to  biting 
your  own  hair  off.  This  is  a  melancholy  consequence,  all  wiU 
admit.  It  is  worse  than  biting  nails — so  often  considered,  with 
perfect  justice,  as  evidence  of  lost  equanimity  and  bad  paaaioos. 
So  far,  then,  the  cultivation  of  this  inhuman  excresence  must  be  set 
down  as  of  evil  tendency,  questionless — leading  as  it  does  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  biting  and  a  supercilious  disposition,  from  the  easy 
satisfaction  of  the  first,  afforded  by  its  length,  and  the  wonderfd 
expression  which  is  given  to  the  second,  from  the  fierce  curling  of 
it  m  a  moment  of  heat.  It  seems  a  fair  conclusion,  then,  that  mos- 
lachios  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  moral  beacon,  hun|c  out  oa 
the  lip  of  the  wearer — and  so  they  be  red,ioAa/proofaretheyofiBAar 
.a  temper  I 

But  let  us  pass  down  a  moment  from  mustachios  to  whiskers.  I 
have  no  idea  that  they  who  envelope  their  chins  in  this  way  expect 
other  things  of  their  fellows  than  laughter ;  and  I  doubt  if  they 
ever  think  of  keeping  their  countenances  before  their  mirrors.  Why, 
I  have  known  one  of  these  fellows  to  be  followed  through  a  village 
as  a  ^  sight.'  fle  was  passing  the  schooNhpuse,  as  the  boys  were 
let  out;  and  the  little  urchins  ran  before  him,  and  at  his  side,  and 
turned  ronnd  and  grinned  and  shouted,  as  they  would  about  a  eaim- 
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t  van.  There  was  no  way  for  it  but  to  run  ;  and  though  he  frightened 
-"  the  nearest  by  turning  full  upon  them  with  all  his  face,  he  found  no 
"  peace  till  he  got  into  his  room  at  the  tavern. 

Whiskers  are  undoubtedly  good  for  winter  wear.     They  may  be 
^    used  as  a  boa.     But  even  then  they  are  a  bore  to  smooth-faced  and 
31   intelligent  men,  and  those  patient  spirits  that  even  find  a  pleasure  in 
:  shaving.     In  passing,  let  me  say,  it  is  a  bad  pun  there,  in  that  play 
I    upon  words.     I  am  fully  conscious  of  this — but  it  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  the  hair  which  occasioned  it.     Time   was — and  almost  all  of  us 
I    can  remember  it — when  whiskers  were  suffered  to  be  born  and  die 
in  a  reasonable  sparseuess  and  tenuity.     Even  they  who  went  to 
^   war  did  not  entrench  more  than  an  inch  or  so  upon  the  curvature  of 
i    the  chin.     They  did  not  suppose   that  so  much  success  in   fight 
:    depended  upon  the  mere  expression  of  fierceness,  or  that  bravery  was 
to  ne  so  much  measured  by  the  quantity  of  matted  and  superfluous 
t   hair  a  man  was  able  to  maintain  under  his  ear  and  lower  maxillary. 
Time  was,  I  repeat  it,  when  an  inch  of  whisker  was  held  to  be 
extravagance,  so  it  encroached  upon  the  cheek ;  and  if  any  *  extra 
allowance,'  was  tolerated,  it  was  in  outright  protrusion  of  the  mate- 
rial, when  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  it  standing  forth  like  stud- 
ding-sails on   either  side   the  accompanying  countenance  of  the 
proprietor.     But  now,  mark  you  the  essential  difference !  It  presents 
you  with  a  case  of  continued  trespass  upon  the  acknowledged 
territory  of  the  beard  proper.     It  is  a  capital  representation  of  the 
<  unknown  quantity,'  and  a  perpetual  scout  of  the  heretofore  sensible 
doctrine  of  a  quantum  sufficit. 

Whiskers  are  now  of  no  particular  length.  In  the  language  of 
the  law,  they  are  Maid  with  a  continuando,^  It  is  a  case  of  ^  neck  or 
nothing'  with  them,  and  they  envelope  the  whole.  If  you  look 
upon  that  pretty  outline  of  the  exquisite  Count  D'Orsay  in  a  late 
Museum,  you  will  see  how  copiously  they  can  cushion  a  chin,  and 
what  is  the  climax  of  hair-arrangement  in  that  quarter  among  the 
Hierali  of  whiskers. 

I  have  seen  these  appendages  sported  on  the  Bench.  This  was 
unpardonable.  It  is  bad  enough  at  the  Bar — and  even  there,  they 
are  pestilent  accompaniaments  for  counsel.  There  is  no  managing  a 
jury  with  them.  Men  are  not  open  to  reason  or  pathos  that  issues 
from  any  part  of  such  a  face.  They  continually  suspect  him  who 
talks  to  them  in  a  mask.  But  to  carry  whiskers — I  mean  these 
enormous  outriggers,  so  much  more  than  is  necessary  to  swear  by — 
up  to  the  tribunal,  is  unbecoming  the  Judge,  as  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  woolsack.  What  would  men  have  us  think  ?  Do  they  mean  to 
enforce  decisions  by  the  ferocity  of  their  countenances  ? — to  make  us 
fear  instead  of  honor  them  ?  Or  would  they,  wherever  they  may 
be,  have  us  understand  that  their  strength,  like  his  of  old,  lies  in 
their  hair!  Verily,  what  Sampsons  have  we  here!  It  is  evident 
their  power  is  a  quality  most  mortifyingly  external.  You  never 
need  fear  about  it,  as  you  sometimes  do  of  a  humor — it  will  never 
strike  in! 

Finally,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  perfectly  just  conclusion,^ that  the 
proprietors^  of  overgrown  whiskers,  are  generally  gentlemen  who 
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bare  failed  tn  all  other  Bpeculstions,  and  are  out  of  linen.  Thej 
cannot  raise  the  wind  as  easily  as  they  civn  their  hair, — and  all  the 
wild  land  they  can  meddle  >%ith  lies  on  their  chios.  They  hare 
become  completely  cramped  in  credit,  and  cannot  even  have  trust  for 
their  dickies* 

Bat  it  would  be  idle,  and,  according  to  the  moral  standard  of  the 
times,  unphilosophical,  to  bring  out  and  amplify  upon  an  evil,  and 
thus  leave  it,  without  suggesting  some  cure — recommending  some 
measures  that  may  operate  in  the  way  of  eradication.  For  mjrself^ 
I  have  thought  upon  the  subject  enough  to  convince  me  that  there 
is  no  doing  anything  with  it  bj  reasoning.  Logic  can  hold  no  way 
with  mustachios  ;  and  the  best  conclusion  you  can  arrive  at  against 
them  is  a  perfect  enthymeme  to  whiskers.  Whatever  is  done  to 
root  out  this  overshadowing  evil  must  be  done  per  force.  There 
must  be  a  material,  physical  attack.  The  barber  must  be  antici- 
pated. 

I  have  entertained  various  views  u;>on  the  best  method  of  refonn; 
but  none  has  struck  me  as  so  feasible  at  once,  and  so  forcible,  as 
that  which  was  suggested  by  a  scene  I  witnessed  the  other  day 
between  the  proprietor  of  two  whiskers  of  size  immeasurable  and 
incredible,  and  a  Vermont  pedlar.  They  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  in  one  of  the  small  streets,  just  where  it  turns  out  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  Here  they  chaffered — and  the  subject  of 
bargain  was  these  unconscious  whiskers.  The  dealer  in  notions 
woi«ld  purchase  them,  for  reasons  which  he  had  rendered,  and  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  upon  the  question  of  value.  The  fellow 
would  get  them  for  a  trifle ;  but  not  so — the  gentleman  held  them  to 
be  of  no  small  charge.  Thej  were  things  of  price.  They  were 
his  stock  in  trade.  Both  grew  warm  upon  their  terms, — ^and  at  the 
moment  I  was  passing,  the  dispute  was  probably  at  the  highest. 
Loitering  as  I  usually  do,  I  naturally  caught  a  word  or  two  of  the 
subject  matter.  As  naturally  I  drew  up.  I  was  amused  at  the 
tenacity  of  each  contractor,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  meaning  among  disputants  in  the  '  difference 
of  a  hair.  The  pedlar,  however,  at  lenn^th  seemed  to  carry  his 
point.  He  uttered  something  in  a  low  voice  to  his  Don  Ferolo, 
which  operated  like  a  charm — pointed  to  his  pack,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  which  he  drew  half  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket — and 
straightway  he  and  Whiskerandos  moved  off,  both  parties  apparently 
well  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  to  which  they  had  come.  I  was 
confident  there  had  been  a  sale. 

^A  thought  immediately  struck  me.  These  excresences  might 
become  a  useful  material, — for  I  felt  sure,  in  the  case  I  had  just 
witnessed,  they  would  be  worked  up  into  something.  Trust  a  New 
England  pedlar  for  that!     And  thus  my  rumination  resulted. 

I  would  recommend,  thought  I,  a'  leaving  of  the  whole  matter 
to  the  brotherhood  of  Cabinet-makers.  I  would  commend  the 
craft  collectively,  upon  some  sunny  day,  to  a  general  and  well-con- 
eerted  onset  upon  all  whiskers  of  an  unchristian  size  that  may  then 
darken  the  great  promenades  of  our  cities.     I  would  have  them  go 
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forth  ^vith  shears,  an<],  in  ihe  house  or  by  the  way — in  business  or 
out  of  it — wherever  they  may  take  them,  despoil  all  cheeks  an  J 
chins  of  every  extravagant  hair.  I  would  have  them  catch  them  as  so 
many  nuisances,  which  the  age  is  getting  a  bad  name  to  put  up  with. 
They  should  abate  them  as  so  many  monsters  that  only  frighten  sim- 
ple women,  confound  plain  people  from  the  country,  and  keep  alive 
the  hooting  generation  of  bad  boys.  Let  them  to  the  trial.  Let 
the  whole  company  out  upon  them.  What  a  reaping  would  they 
have  then !  What  a  harvest  of  stuffing  for  sofas  and  stools  !  How 
cheap  would  they  get  the  materiul  for  their  trade  !  How  much  bet- 
ter bargains  would  they  naturally  make  than  the  pedlar !  They 
should  have  clear  way.  I  would  have  them  liable  to  no  action  for 
trespass  upon  real  property,  and  subject  to  no  suit  for  assault  and 
battery.  Whiskers  should  thus  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
speculating  craft,  let  loose  upon  their  superabundance ;  the  same 
sofas  and  stools  should  become  the  sepulchre  of  this  extraneous 
hair,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  should  be  literally  pui  under  onr 
feet 

As  to  the  scene  of  the  shearing,  the  delight  it  would,  afford  to 
those  who  are  in  the  morning  of  their  mustachios,  or  the  noviciate 
of  their  whiskers,  would  be  mingled  with  just  enough  of  warning  and 
rebuke  to  make  the  memory  lasting;  while  it  would  impart  a  perfect 
ecstacy  to  those  good  citizens  and  grave  gentlemen  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  shave  daily. 

If  the  sensible  plan  which  I  have  here  proposed  should  prove  ab- 
ortive, I  see  no  other  resort  than  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to  the  La- 
dies. If  they  cannot  excommunicate  such  evils  from  the  republic,  we 
may  as  well  give  up, — and  if  they  will  nof,  we  may  as  well  have  fu- 
neral services  over  our  departed  delicacy.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
taste  of  our  beautiful  creatures  who  would  encourage  these  deformi-* 
ties  upon  the  face  of  society,  I  should  fear  something  for  their  affec- 
tions. They  would  naturally  love  the  Sultan  better  than  their  lords ; 
and  all  their  tenderness  would  be  mere  moonshine  compared  with 
the  attractions  of  any  chance  Turk  who  may  whisk  his  beard  through 
society. 

But  it  is  time  to  'pin  up  the  hair'  of  my  discourse.  It  is  getting 
longer  than  the  sad  subject  it  deals  with.  I  repeat  that,  as  a  last 
resort,  Woman  holds  the  power  of  reform.  The  ladies  have  the  au- 
thority of  life  and  death  over  every  forth-putting  whisker  and  mus- 
tachio  in  community.  They  may  frown  it  out  of  existence,  even  as 
the  page's  beard  in  Van  Artevelde  was  frightened  in.  Let  them 
give  its  wearer  the  go-by  at  their  parties — banish  him  from  balls — 
refuse  him  at  the  dance,  should  he  get  to  one,  and  cut  him  in  every 
way  conceivable,  until,  on  his  part,  he  consents  to  cut  forever  the  sad 
superfluity  of  his  hair. 


The  man  who  is  guilty  of  ingratitude  has  but  one  failing — all 
others  may  pass  for  virtues  in  life. 
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[For  the  Porilmiid  Mac«uiic.] 

THE    ALBUM. 

For  MiM 

1  HAD  an  Albiim  onee — a  aplendid  one, 
Of  Gold  and  ciimaon  clasping  leaves  of  anow, 

With  tiny  plates,  the  eje  mi^bt  dwell  apon 
And  wonder  if  a  fairy  penciled  so. 

My  friends  all  came  and  toaeh*d  a  snowy  page, 
Wilh  ferns  of  poesy  nnd  drawings  rare ! 

The  young,  the  beautifal,  the  wit,  the  sage, 
The  Tain  and  proud,  all  left  a  tribute  there. 

My  Album  was  a  treasure ;  and  I  drew 
Deep  inspiration  from  each  added  line ! 

Most  happy  was  the  pulse  my  young  heart  knew. 
And  sweet  tlie  thoughU,  appealing  thus  to  mine. 

Brief  years  are  gone !  I  look  not  on  it  now. 
Or  if  I  do  *tis  with  an  aching  heart ! 

I>eath  has  ehiird  full  many  an  iTory  brow 
That  bent,  in  thought,  above  my  Album-Chart 

Borne  are  abroad,  beyond  the  deep,  deep  sea ! 

Home  are  widowed  and  broken-hearted, 
Others  are  changeful^have  forgotton  me ! 

I,  alas !  from  all,  am  ever  parted. 

I  would  not  dull  thy  book  with  moumfhl  thought, 
Or  bring  my  sorrows  to  a  stainless  shrine ; 

But  1  will  wish,  in  all  that  woe  has  wrought. 
Thy  Album,  Girl,  may  be  unlike  to  mine. 


a»8ir^iaaAa  a^ira^as. 

The  TsMPSRAifcs  Mkbtivo. — During  the  last  four  weeks,  as  may  be  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  there  hsTe  been  adjourned  meetings  of  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  in  order  to  give  the  wine  question  a  thorough  examination.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  debate  in  this  city,  which  has  called  forth  more  brilliant, 
solid  and  well-digested  argument,  both  scriptural  and  scientific,  than  this.  The 
discussion  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  resolution  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine  as 
well  as  alcohol  as  an  article  of  entertainment,  refreshment  or  traffic^  John  Neal 
arose  in  isTor  of  a  modsro/e  use  of  pure  wines ;  expressing  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
were  both  harmless,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  when  tar 
ken  Umpsnithf,    We  cannot  follow  the  gentleman  in  a  discourse  which  look  up 
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nearly  a  whole  eyeninf ;  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  able  speechee  eTcr  delir- 
ered  by  the  talented  individual,  is  admitted  by  every  one; — this  superiority  was 
perhaps  owing  to  his  having  taken  time  to  digest  and  arrange  his  atgnments, 
whereas  he  too  frequently  depends  entirely  on  his  extemporaneous  powers.  He 
brought  the  word  of  Qod  and  the  opinion  of  scientific  man,  backed  by  the  scien- 
ces of  chemistry  and  medicine,  and,  as  yet,  unanswered  statistics  of  England, 
Fmnee,  and  America.  His  opinions  were4>pposed  by  most  of  the  clergy  and  some 
oT  the  laity  in  the  Aasociation,  but  their  opposition  was  expressed  in  a  manner 
■o  truly  christian- like  and  complimentary  to  their  antagonist,  that  none  of  the 
bitter  feelings  were  engendered  which  usually  accompany  a  debate  of  this  kind. 
This  high  bred  eourtcBy,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  reciprocated  with  equal  kind 
feeling,  and  the  debate  throughout  was  conducted  with  that  spirit  of  charity 
which  should  characterise  every  assembly  which  meets  with  the  good  of  man- 
kind for  its  object.  Mr.  Neal,  was  firmly  and  ably  opposed.  Great  minds  put 
forth  their  strength — respected  authorities  were  quoted,  and  deep  arguments  used 
against  him.  Yet  powerful  and  numerous  as  were  his  opposers,  Neal  acquitted 
himself  ably — splendidly.  The  powerful  minds  against  which  he  coped,  alone 
and  single-handed,  were  to  him,  what  the  steel  is  to  the  flint,  serving  to  bring  in- 
to action  all  the  brilliant  properties  of  his  intellect,  which  liceds  opposition  to 
kindle  its  sleeping  energies  into  a  blase  of  splendor.  That  his  extraordinary  ea^ 
pacities  were  brought  into  full  play  during  the  debate,  was  admitted  both  by  his 
opponents~and  hearers,  but  it  ceruinly  was  strange  to  lee  John  Neal,  reverently 
seeking  his  arguments  from  the  Bible,  basing  his  opinions  thereon  and  wielding 
them  against  the  philosophic,  and  scientific  reasoning  of  the  divines,  it  was  as  if, 
Coeur  de  Lion,  had  wielded  the  light  scymitarof  the  Saracen.  The  principal 
men  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  were  the  Rev.  Solomon  Adams,  who 
made  an  argument  of  uncommon  strength, — Rev.  Mr.  Vinton,  a  pleasent  and  el- 
oquant  speaker,  as  forcible  in  thought,  as  ht*  was  graceful  in  address, — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kellogg,— the  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,>-the  Rev.  Mr.  Maginnis,— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chickering,  addressed  the  assembly  but  expressed  himself  undecided  on  the  queiK 
tion, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  answered,  or  rather  confirmed  theargumenta  whieh 
Mr.  Neal  had  drawn  from  sciipture,  in  a  manner  which  did  credit  alike  to  himself 
and  to  the  subject  under  investigation. — Mr.  Neal  Dow  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
followed,  and  the  latter,  closed  the  last  night's  debate.  Among  all  the  defenders 
of  the  resolution,  there  were  none  who  exerted  themselves  more  to  promote  har- 
mony and  right  feeling  than  did  the  Rev.  Jason  Whitman  ;  nor  was  there  one, 
who  more  effectually  aided  the  cause  of  temperance  in  his  observations. 

A  popular  vote  was  taken  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  resolution  carrieil 
almost  unanimously.  We  listened  to  the  whole  course  of  this  disputation,  with 
intense  interest.  Ilie  cause  of  temperance,  is  one  we  have  deeply  at  heart,  aa4 
one  we  would  sacrifice  any  personal  comfort  to  promote,  it  gives  ns  great  plcw* 
ure  that  this  question  has  been  thouroughly  and  temperately  diseussed,  thsfugh 
oar  own  preconceived  opinion  has  not  been  materially  changed,  an  opinion  wa 
feel  in  a  degree  forded  to  express  here,  as  we  were  accosted,  while  leaving  Aa 
maettng  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  one,  who  was  to  us,  a  perfcet  stranger,  and 
who,  with  that  degiea  of  politeness  which  might  be  expaeted  fVom  a  person  who 
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woald  iddfpM  another,  thus,  without  a  previous  introduction,  accnted  on,  of  vast 
of  independence,  becauae  we  did  not  rise  in  the  crowd,  to  rote  on  the  queatioB. 
Now,  we  did  not  rise,  becauae  it  was  our  plcasnre  not  to  do  so, — that  it  was  not 
from  want  of  independence  will  be  proved  bj  our  saying  here,  that  we  are  wil- 
ling to  bind  ourselves  in  an/  pledge  however  extended  which  will  promote  the 
cause  of  temperance  ;  that  we  do  not  and  will  not  drink  wine,  and  that  we  will 
use  our  humble  inflnence  and  example  to  prevent  others  from  exeens,  at  tlie  same 
time  we  cannot,  from  any  course  of  reasoning  of  which  our  intellect  is  capable, 
sensure  ihe  temperate  drinking  of  pure  wines  in  otliers,  so  long  an  the  example 
was  given  by  our  blessed  redeemer.  We  believe  God  has  nevew  foHndtieit  the  nse 
ol  m'ine ;  nor  has  he  eummantUd  it,  except  at  Uie  aacramental  table »  thereibre  we 
break  no  given  command  of  the  Most  High  when  we  pledge  ourself  to  total  absti- 
nence, thus  publicly,  a  course  we  should  never  have  taken  had  not  oar  motives 
for  not  voting  on  the  question  been  thus  rudely  challenged.  We  had  expressed 
our  willingness  to  sign  the  pledge  long  before  the  closing  of  the  debate  and  new 
stand  ready  to  give  our  signature  whenever  it  may  be  called  for.  £n 

Tux  AuoDSTiifB  Club. — Another  address,  has  induced  us  to  visit  this  asneiap 
tion  again,  within  the  last  month.  The  performances  were  altogether  creditable 
to  the  yocng  members  and  the  address  itself  worthy  of  high  praise;  it  was  good 
throoghout,and  in  some  passages  brilliant,  particularly  in  those  which  related  to  the 
aboriginesof  our  country.  The  disputation,  was  saucy  and  clever  on  one  side, 
mild  and  gentlemanly  on  the  other.  The  declamations  were  Emmett*s  dying  ad- 
dreas,  most  powerfully  and  correctly  given,  and  a  portion  of  Wirt's  defence  of 
Blannahassett,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  in  terms  of  deserved  approbation. 

The  Bakoorian,  Is  a  weekly  journal,  published  in  Bangor,  and  edited  by  C 
Gilmsn,  Esq.  The  paper  does  high  credit  to  our  sister  city,  which,*  as  far  as 
weekly  literature  is  concerned,  certainly  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  its 
neighbors.  The  selections  that  enrich  the  Bangorian,  are  made  with  excellent 
taste,  and  the  editorial  department  is  managed  with  judgment  and  ability,  throufffa 
we  cannot  in  all  tilings  agree  with  its  editor  in  his  critical  remarks  i  particularly, 
when  he  says  the  Lady's  Magaxine  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  women.  We  k- ow  that  the  editor  of  that  Periodical  has  preceded 
him  in  making  the  assertion,  but  so  long  as  the  **  Portland  Magazin«^*'  is  in  exis- 
tence, with  an  editor  bearing  a  heart  strong  enough  to  hold  a  purpose,  and  a  hand 
steady  enough  to  guide  a  pen,  it  will  be  diiEcult  to  convince  her  of  its  validity — but 
to  return  to  the  Bangor ian.  It  is  a  good  paper,  boasting  an  able  editor  and  we 
hope  a^ood  mbseriptwH  list. 

Turn  MxcHAHic  ANo  Farmxr,  is  much  improved  in  its appearanoe,  and  is  sliU 
conducted  with,  vigor.  Its  Editor, — if  he  in  truth  haa  spent  his  life  at  the  work 
bench,  and  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  his  aasertion  to  that  effect, — must  liavemade 
good  use  of  his  leisure  hours.  We  consider  the  rise  and  progress  oi  this  journal 
•soaeof  the  enterprises  of  which  Bangor  should  be  especially  proud.  We  are 
infocmed  that  it  was  eatablished  by  an  association  of  enterprinng  and  inteHectnal 
Mechanics  who  are  content  to  use  all  the  profits  arising  therefrom  in  the  improve- 
meat  of  thn  establishment,  and  consequently,  ia^xalting  and  refining  a  class  of 
awn,  who  are  the  strength,  and  will  be  the  glory  of  oar  oouatry. 
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SLANDER. 

tlvery  one  who  is  not  able  to  do  without  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public,  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  words,  looks,  and  actions 
of  others.  There  are  but  few  of  either  sex,  who  are  so  independent 
of  society,  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  opinion  it  may  entertain  of 
them.  Almost  every  one  is  dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  on  his 
individual  efforts  for  a  livelihood  and  for  happiness.  But  whatever 
be  his  occupation,  he  cannot  be  countenanced,  unless  he  is,  to  some 
extent,  furnished  with  the  requisite  qualification  of  character.  But 
for  such  character  he  must  rely  on  public  opinion. 

Of  all  wais,  that  which  marshals  the  evil  passions  of  human 
nature  to  attack  private  character,  is  the  most  to  be  feared  and  dep- 
recated. Yet  this  war,  which  is  so  destructive  in  every  society,  is 
scarcely  regarded  as  an  evil.  Men  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  bosom 
of  their  neighbor's  reputation  and  enjoy  it  as  a  kind  of  pastime — 
an  innocent  amusement.  They  are  not  aware  that  the  slaughter  is 
not  less  dreadful  because  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum — 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon — the  clash  of  armour — and  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  fall  not  on  the  astonished  ear. 

But  be  not  deceived.  An  engine  of  death,  far  more  destructive 
than  that  which  flew  at  the  command  of  a  Caesar,  an  Alexander,  or 
a  Buonaparte,  is  now  throwing  its  poisoned  arrows  through  all  ranks 
of  society.  When  the  hostile  armies  of  nations  meet — the  struggle  of 
death  ensues — victory  crowns  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  two 
nations  are  again  at  peace.  The  arrow  that  has  been  shot,  falls  to 
be  shot  no  more.  The  spear  that  is  thrown  is  blunted,  never  to  be 
sharpened  again — the  ball  that  has  swept  its  course  of  death  through 
the  ranks- of  the  foe,  is  buried  in  the  ground  to  be  used  no  more  in 
bloodshed.  But  the  implement  of  moral  death,  launched  from  that 
engine,  the  tongue,  more  insidious,  more  destructive  than  all  the 
martial  apparatus  of  the  field  of  Marathon,  is  destined  not  to  fall  to  the 
ground  when  it  has  killed  its  man ;  but  to  urge  its  way  through  all 
ranks  of  society,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  electric  shock.  Yet  not  like  the 
thunder-bolt  that  splits  the  oak  or  the  rock,  and  then  disappears  in 
the  great  reservoir  of  electric  fire,  leaving  the  heavens  purer  and 
brighter  than  before — but  destined,  like  some  deadly  disease,  to 
poison  the  life-blood  of  whole  generations  of  beings  yet  to  be  born, 
29 
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or  like  the  emrthquake  thmt  chauges  the  face  of  the  globe,  burjio§ 
whole  towns  in  a  dead  sea  of  uoxioas  exhalations,  substitotuig 
the  frightful  abyss  for  the  lofty  mountain — barren  wastes  for  firuitfbl 
fields  and  vineyards. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  slanderous  speaking,  and  such  is  the  erii 
which  pure  benevolence  calls  npon  os  to  suppress.  And  such  the 
evil  for  the  preventation  of  \%hich  we  should  league  together  tnd act 
as  one  solid  body.  We  rejoice  much,  that  the  world  is  so  widely 
blessed  with  societies  for  meliorating  the  moral  and  intellectual  eoD- 
dition  of  man.  But  we  have  yet  to  do  something  for  ourselres— to 
do  much  at  home,  here  in  our  stieetsj  and  at  our  fire-sides.  We 
have  given  our  charity  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  Our  money  his 
crossed  the  ocean  for  the  relief  of  the  heathen.  We  have  helped 
build  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  sick — the  blind — ^the  desMhe' 
dumb.  We  Aave  formed  ourselves  into  societies  for  thtf  stippressioii 
of  intemperance,  and  sworn  by  our  ngnctturcy  if  nothing  better,  thtt 
we  will  neither  touch,  taste  nor  handle  even  the  inolensiFe  wine 
that  is  pressed  from  the  currant  or  grape,  ripened  in  the  pare  suih 
shine  of  heaven,  and  sanctified,  when  in  Cana  of  Gallilee,  the 
conscious  waters  saw  their  Lord  and  blushed*  We  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  houses  from  the  flames — our  ships  from  the 
dangers  of  the  deep.  But  throughout  the  whole  wofld,  perhapSj 
there  is  not  a  society  whose  object  is  the  suppression  of  scandal,  the 
bridling  of  the  tongue,  and  removing  the  thorns  from  our  neighbor^ 
pillow.  We  have  not  what  is  of  more  value  to  the  poor  and  the 
rich  than  every  thing  besides,  a  mutual  moral  insurance  cvnipasy— a 
society  for  the  protection  of  the  reputation.  A  society  whose 
members  shall  swear  that  they  will  abstain  from  the  worst  of 
intemperance — the  giving  utterance  to  any  suspicion,  report,  or 
other  means  of  conveying  ideas,  that  shall,  according  to  their  opinioOf 
be  likely  to  injure  the  character  or  feelings  of  others* 

We  believe  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  support  us  in  sajbg 
that  great  injury  is  done  to  society,  both  in  regard  to  its  feelings  and 
property,  by  a  too  careless  use  of  the  gift  of  speech.  Money  is  not 
all  we  want.  We  want  peace  of  mind  within  ourselves ;  a  lair 
understanding  with  our  neighbor  and  something  for  our  hands  to  do 
with  all  their  might.  And  he  who  interferes  with  these  blessings 
is  inflicting  a  wanton  injury  on  us  and  on  society  at  large.  Not- 
withstanding this  evident  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  has 
not  suffered  in  consequence  of  false  reports.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a 
rich  man  to  be  calumniated,  who  can  live  in  some  degree  indepeo^ 
dent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  when  a  poor  person,  dependent 
on  the  character  he  sustains  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  for  the 
support  of  himself  or  his  family,  is  thrown  out  of  employ  by  • 
malicious  slander,  we  pronounce  it  the  vilest  robbery  that  can  prey 
upon  humanity. 

'^  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  food  name, 

Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  «nncEes  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

This  war  on  character  is  constantly  going  on.     Every  day  slays  its 
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tlix>usands,  not  to  be  removed  to  the  silent  tomb  and  be  forgotten, 
but  to  be  excluded  from  the  sympathies  of  their  fellows,  and  placed 
OD  the  list  of  th.e  vicious  and  worthless  members  of  society. 

We  speak  of  many  a  sufferer.  Of  th.e  maid  wKo  has  been  unable 
to  procure  a  place  by  reason  of  some  mistress  who  did  not  know  how 
to  give  her  a  good  character,  or  who,  from  motives  of  revenge,  has 
purposely  given  her  a  bad  one. 

We  speak  of  the  innocent  female,  whose  only  fault  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  slanderer,  that  she  has  no  fault,  and  whose  heart  has  been  rent 
with  anguish  by  the  report  of  tKe  enemy  that  her  character  was  not 
as  spotless  as  the  unfallen  snow,  and  who  has  been  shut  out  from 
the  pleasures,  duties  and  honors  of  society,  by  some  careless  word 
which  has  gone  through  the  circles  t)f  those  who  are  and  are  not 
acquainted  with  her,  ax^d  doomed  her  to  a  seclusion  from  which  the 
most  angelic  virtue  is  scarcely  suilicicnt  to  reclaim  her^ 

We  speak  of  the  rich  man,  who  has  been  falsely  branded  with  the 
name  of  being  miserly  and  meatty  because  he  ha3  the  prudence  to 
estimate  the  claims  of  those  who  apply  to  him  for  a  portion  of  his 
gold— of  him  who  has,  for  aught  we  know,  relieved  thousands  from 
Xtk^ir  distresses,  in  the  unostentatious  w.ay  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
Divine  Legislator  on  tlie.  subjeot  of  charity  and  benevolence,  who 
will  not  allow  us  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  does. 

We  speak  of  the  professional  man — the  lawyer  who  has  been 
accused  of  an  inability  to.  do  justice  to  his  client  and  been  doomed  to 
remain  in  the  lower  rank  of  his  profession — of  the  physician  whose 
want  of  skill,  has  been,  falsely  trumpeted  through  the  circle  of  his 
practising  opponents— i^f  the  mierchant  who  has  been  turned  out  of 
Dusiness  and  his  family  into  the  street,  by  some  fiendish  report  that 
l|je  was  not  on  a  proper  standing  with  his  creditors. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  us  all  that  much  evil  has  often  arisen 
from  a  hasty  and  unfair  interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  our  neighbor. 
And  if  this  is  a  source  of  one  of  the  many  evils  we  have  to  correct, 
we  think  it  is  fairly  within  the  province  of  benevolence  to  attempt 
ifi  itpply  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  give  a  meaniqg  to 
t,he  words  of  another  which  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  by  them, 
w.e  most  certainly  do  him  injustice. 

We  are  capable  of  doing  a  person  infinite  mischief  by  repeating 
his  words  in  a  tone  different  from,  that  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
by  substituting  a  rising  for  a  falling  inflection  of  the  voice — by  a 
higher  or  lower  pilch — a  quicker  or  a  slower  movement — ^by  a  gest- 
ure of  the  hand,  a  little  more  or  less  fire  of  the  eye — by  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  a  single  word — by  connecting  the  sentence  with  a 
different  train  of  thought  from  that  with  which  it.was  originally 
joined.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  the  most  innoceht  indi- 
vidual the  object  of  suspicion  and  contempt — we  may  deprive  him 
of  the,  respect  of  his  fellow  men — we  may  disturb  the  peaoe  of  a 
family — break  up  the  harmony  of  a  neighborhood — ^put  a  whole 
State  into  disorder  and  eventually  revolutionize  the  whole  earth. 
Great  effects  result  from  little  causes.  Witness  the  commotion  into 
which  whole  tpwns  have  been  thrown  by  the  careless,  perhaps 
malicious,  report  of  the  words  of  another.  Friends  have  immedt- 
Utely  become  enemies — neighbors  are  arrayed  against  neighbors — 
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and  thousand  of  evils,  too  nnmerous  to  be  related,  have  followed  in 
the  train  of  one  false  representation.  And  this  is  Daiural  enoogk. 
The  world  is  moved  by  thought.  No  one  knows  the  extent  of  his 
influence.  Words  are  to  different  minds,  what  sparks  are  to  maga- 
zines of  powder  scattered  at  catching  distances  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  A  single  spark,  lighting  accide;^tallj  ia 
some  obscure  corner,  ignites  the  great  circuit  of  destruction,  aod 
towns,  cities,  states  and  kingdoms  are  all  involved  in  one  promiscu- 
ous ruin. 

Such  being  the  effect  of  words,  it  becomes  those  who  would  ex^ 
the  highest  species  of  benevolence  towards  society,  to  be  careliil, 
not  only  what  they  say,  but  how  they  report  what  is  said  by  others. 
If  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  is  capable  of  destroying  the  peaee 
of  a  family  or  a  neighborhood,  and  of  making  enemies  of  thousands 
for  life  and  for  successive  generations,  then,  surely^  he  who  abstains 
from  the  utterance  of  such  word,  does  an  act  of  benevolence  which 
outweighs  all  other  charities  he  can  possibly  bestow. 

Now  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  town  in  which  much  mischief 
has  not  been  done  in  the  way  above  mentioned.  We  every  day 
hear  that  such  or  such  a  family  are  not  on  speaking  terms — this  or 
that  gentleman  are  at  swords'  points — this  gentleman  and  that  lady 
do  not  see  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  same  street,  because 
some  Paul  Pry  has  dropped  in  and  told  the  one,  that  somebody  bad 
said  something,  I  wont  tell  what,  about  the  other. 

We  have  all  suffered  enough  in  this  way  to  become  wise.  Let 
us  now  begin  to  reform.  Let  us  form  ourselves  into  a  grand  benev- 
olent society  for  the  promotion  of  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words,  looks,  and  actions  of  one  another. 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  words,  let  us  not  settle  it,  till  we  have 
heard  them,  or  till  they  have  been  uttered. 

In  regard  to  looks,  let  us  be  certain  whether  they  mean  any  thing 
at  all,  and  if  so,  whether  meant  for  us,  and  if  for  us,  let  us  suppose 
they  are  meant  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  If  our  neighbor  does  not 
see  us  in  the  street,  let  us  presume  either  that  he  is  near  sighted, 
and  therefore  excusable ;  or  attending  to  his  own  business,  and 
therefore  excusable  most  assuredly. 

If  his  face  wears  the  marks  of  discontent,  let  us  presume  that  the 
chief  cause  of*  it  is  the  view  of  himself,  and  not  of  us. 

If  the  greeti^s  of  the  afternoon  do  not  correspond  with  the 
promises  of  the  morning,  let  us  suppose  that  a  deficiency  of  respect 
for  us,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  abundant  regard  for  his 
dinner.  He  who  gives  two  thirds  of  his  attention  to  another,  cannot 
give  more  than  half  as  much  to  us. 

If  we  perceive  that  our  neighbor  does  not  walk  at  the  same  rate ; 
or  in  the  same  gait  as  ourselves,  let  us  conclude  that  he  has  his  reason 
for  it—that  nature  has  made  him  to  take  a  longer  or  a  shorter  step 
than  others,  and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  as  vrell 
as  unnatural  for  him  to  overstep,  alter  or  understep,  the  measure  of 
nature. 

In  short,  to  be  serious,  let  us  learn  not  to  judge  men  by  the  look, 
the  action  or  the  word,  of  one  single  day;  but  let  us  try  to  gather  up 
their  character  from  their  appearance  on  various  occasions,  at  ren&ote 
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intervals.  I  do  not  know  of  an  individual  who  would  not  suffer  in 
reputation,  if  his  character  were  to  be  determined  by  a  single  aspect. 
T*he  life  of  every  person  must  necessarily  exhibit  a  variety.  He  is 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  circumstances  which  must  produce  a 
correspondent  change  in  the  chjiracfer,  the  same  set  of  circumstances 
producing  different  effects  in  different  individuals.  We  cannot 
judge  of  the  day  from  a  single  gleam  of  the  morning  star,  or  a  soli- 
tary glimpse  of  the  fading  twilight  of  evening.  We  must  watch 
its  variety  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same. 


[For  the  Portland  Magazine.] 

THE   VOW. 

-fuasum  maggior  dolore^ 


Che  recordarsi  del  tempo  f dice, 
JS'ella  tnueria! — Dakte. 

When  thine  early  years  have  flown; 
When  sad  Mem'rj's  mournful  tone. 
Thrills  thy  bosom,  lost,  and  lone  ! 
When  the  fatal  touch  of  care, 
On  that  brow,  and  cheek  so  fair, 
Pccply  prints  its  signet  there ! 
Oh!  then  remembered  be, 

Our  plighled  vow  ! 
And  thou  wilt  weep  for  me 

Forsaken  now! 

When  thy  fondest  dreams  decay, 
And  along  life's  onward  way. 
Gleams  a  dim  and  darken'd  ray ! 
When  the  beam  of  hope  hath  sped, 
When  the  glow  of  youth  hath  fled — 
Flowers  of  feeling,  crushed  and  dead ! 

Oh!  then  remembered  be. 
Thy  younger  years ! 

And  thou  wilt  weep  for  me 
In  silent  tears  \ 

When  the  clouds  of  coming  care, 
Darkling  o'er  thy  soul  shall  bear. 
Shades  of  sadness  and  despair ! 
When  the  voice  of  vanished  years, 
Blent  with  childhood's  hopes  and  fears, 
Brims  thine  eye  with  unshed  tears ; 
Oh !  then  remembered  be. 

Thy  first,  fond  vow ; 
And  thou  wilt  weep  for  me, 

Unheeded  now !  W. 

JfeuhYork,  April. 
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[Km  Ibe  Porttand  Mtfrnxioe.] 
PINE   ISLAND. 

KUMBBK  II. 

Oentle  reader,  grant  me  yoar  indulgenpe  while  I,  in  tboagfat, 
retom  onc^  more  to  the  home  of  my  childhood.  It  is  a  green  spot 
ID  my  life — ^tfais  memory  of  early  years;  aad  as  the  traveller,  wbo 
has  been  wandering  amid  the  grand  and  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  earthy  will  retire  to  some  grassy  dell  and  be  soothed  by  the 
gushing  music  of  spring-waters,  till  it  lulls  his  soul  into  quiet,  I 
would  return  to  the  bright  places  of  my  early  life,  and  dream  mjself 
back  among  the  birds  and  wild  flowers  of  Pine-Island. 

'Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  ripening  maturity— to 
hush  down  the  whisperings  of  ambition  with  the  purer  aspirations 
whose  very  joys  sometimes  verge  into  pain,  and  while  the  heirt 
grows  childlike,  to  conjure  up  the  scenes  and  acts  of  our  infincy— 
to  see  again  the  dear  forms  which  gathered  with  us  round  the  family 
hearth-stone,  and  were  sheltered  under  one  common  roof-trpe— to. 
hear,  in  fancy,  the  hush,  of  a^mothpr's  voice,  and  to  feel  the  light  of 
a  father's  smile — ^to  allow  the  heart  to  close  itself  to  sunronndinf 
things  and  to  count  over  the  treasury  of  its  cherished  remembnuh 
ces,  while  the  affections  brood  over  them,  as  the  incense  liners 
about  withered  flowers.  Oh,  it  is  a  rich  blessing — that  of  memory. 
How  grateful  we  should  bQ  that  we  have  a  paradise  of  things  and 
feelings  to  remember  as  well  as  to  anticipate — of  scenes  softened 
and  mellowed  down  by  time,  even  as  a  good  painting  is  harmonized 
and  blended  by  age,  its  imperfections  cast  into  deeper  shadoir,  its 
beauties  touched  as  with  a  softer  light,  and  the  whole  enriched  u 
it  were  by  the  haze  of  years.  The  scenes  of  childhood  are  as  such. 
pictures ;  the  dark  spots  are  blended  into  beauties,  and  the  bright 
ones  glow  out  greener  and  fresher  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

I  love  to  think  of  my  early  haunts — I  love  to  write  of  them ;  and, 
I  would  fain,  even  now,  tranquilize  my  weary  mind  with  thoughts. 
of  their  loveliness ;  for  my  heart  is  worn  with  clambering  the  rag- 
ged passes  of  literature ;,  wi|h,  sciarching  the  dark  places  of  the  ha- 
man  soul,  and  telling  of  tears  and  agony.  I  would  not  always  dwell 
on  the  excited  feelings  of  my  fellow  beings — on  passions  which 
rend  as  they  blaze — on  the  lofty  and  sublime  in  nature ;  the  excite- 
ment necessary  for  this  would  overwork  my  powers  and  unstring  my 
nerves  too  early.  But  I  would  seek  repose — repose  of  thought,  ind: 
fancy  myself  a  child  again,  listening  to  the  breeze  as  it  whispeied 
iU  lulling  music  among  the  pines  which  fronted  my  home— seareb- 
ing  for  berries  and  flowers  in  the  cliffs  of  th^  rock,  or  plantfog  the 
little  garden  which  was  appropriated  to  ^tfa^e  children.'  That  is  a 
home  word — *  children ; '  how  much  it  comprehends  !  With  what 
holy  associations  it  is  blended !  How  sweetly  it  falls  on  the  heart ! 
Children — bless  them !  They  are  the  stan  of  our  domestic  hemi- 
sphere— ^the  blossoms  of  life— the  music  of  our  firesides.    They  ar^. 
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our  very  hearts,  budding  afresh  and  springing  up  in  our  pathway  t6 
eternity.  Thanks  to  God  that  I  was  once  a  child,  and  double 
thanks  that  I  cannot  forget  it. 

•  *  '•  • 

I  have  had  a  delicious  dream,  in  which  I  have  lived  over  a  feVtr 
liours  of  pleasure.     With  it  was  combined  much  of  the  poetry  of 
sickness — ^mnch  to  make  the  h^a!rt  thankful.     There  was  pain  too^ 
but  it  did  not  seem  as  such,  for  the  sufferings  of  childhood  may  pass 
jfor  the  pleasures  of  rip'er  age.     The  atmosphere  was  no  longer  moist 
with  the  morning  dew,  and  the  old  oak  cast  its  shadow  along  the 
froni  of  our  house,  darkening  the  flowering  rose  bushes  and  forming 
a  cool  nook  for  my  sister's  pi ay-hotise,  while  the   sun-beams  fell 
sparingly  through  its  outer  branches,  and  quivered  dVet  the  short 
grass  in  the  foreground  like  threads  of  flexible  silver  weaving  them- 
selves in  a  groundwork  of  emerald  green.     A  soft  air  was  stirring^ 
saeh  as  might  draw  color  to  the  lips  of  an  invalid  without  chilling 
his  frame,  while  the  river  as  it  washed  its  banks,  and  the  green 
trees  as  they  swayed  gently  to  the  whispering  Wind,  gave  out  a 
Sleepy  sound,  well  calculated  to  soothe  even  pain  to  quietness*. 
Papa  took  me  in  his  arms  and  bore  me  carefully  out  into  the  shadow 
of  the  oak.     I  was  in  the  blessed  sunlight  for  the  first  time  after 
six  long,  long  weeks  of  sickness.     Oh,  how  deliciously  the  blana 
air  came  up  from  the  river  and  swept  over  my  languid  temples! 
What  a  sensation  of  new  life  stole  through  my  frame,  as  I  was  placed 
in  the  easy-chair  which  mamma  had  arranged  for  me.     She  care- 
fully folded  me  in  ray  cloak,  and  kissing  me,  exclaimed,  <^<^  See  ho# 
the  color  is  coming  to  her  poor  thin  cheeks."    Papa  looked  on  me 
DLflfectionately,  and  as  he  met  my  kind  mother's  look  of  qongratula^ 
tioD,  smiled  a  happy,  grateful  smile.    And  well  he  might  if  he  loved 
his  child  ;  for  I  had  been  a  feeble  thing  for  weeks,  panting  on  the 
Very  brink  of  the  grave,  knA  struggling  as  it  were  in  the  grasp  of 
tieath  i  yet  I  Was  recovering,  and  the  first  breath  of  pure  air  started 
the  sluggish  blood  in  my  veins,  &nd  thrilled  me  with  a  sensation  of 
most  exquisite  delight.     It  seemed  as  if  invisible  angels  were  fan- 
ning me  with  their  wings  ;  as  if  the  atmosphere  was  imbued  with  6 
hew  and  more  subtle  property.     My  brain  was  quickened,  and  my 
senses  drank  in  the  perfume  of  the  surrounding  flowers,  and  respond- 
ed to  the  hum  of  the  summer  insects,  with  a  capacity  for  enjoyment 
which  I  had  never  felt  in  its  perfection  before.     I  looked  abroad  on 
the  rich  valley  and  blue  sky;  but  that  was  too  bright  for  my  weak 
vision.     It  seemed  like  an  ocean  of  silvery  billows  floating  in  da2= 
±1ing  masses  above  me,  and  I  turned  my  pained  eyes  to  the  earth 
again.     How  refreshingly  green  it  was ! — and  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall  nearby — How  cool  and  melodious  was  its  splashing  music! 
Strange  that  its  monotony  could  so  have  fretted  me  during  my  fever- 
ish hours. 

My  sisters  brought  out  their  play-things  and  heaped  them  before 
ine,  all  the  while  chatting  and  laughing  so  happily  as  they  assorted 
them  on  the  grass,  and  congratulated  themselves  again  and  again 
that  I  was  well  enough  to  come  out  with  them.    Now  they  would 
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look  anxiously  into  my  face  and  ask  if  I  was  tired,  or  if  they  should 
play  something  else;  then  one  would  smooth  my  pillow  so  kindly, 
while  the  other  ran  out  among  the  rose-bushes,  and  tearing  off  the 
great  blossoms  with  merciless  prodigality,  brought  them  to  me. 
Dear  sister — she  little  knew  how  faint  and  strengthless  I  was. 
The  very  weight  of  the  roses  was  oppressive,  as  they  lay  breathing 
out  odors  and  unfolding  their  damask  hearts  in  my  lap. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  up  the  nigged  bank,  was 
rooted  a  slender  ash,  and  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches  I  could 
distinguish  a  dark  object,  which  I  knew  to  be  one  of  the  parse-likci 
banging  nests  built  by  the  English  robin.  The  owner  birds  were 
fluttering  about  the  tree,  with  their  brilliant  plumage  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  like  scarlet  flowers  adrift  on  the  wind.  They  are  scarce 
and  beautiful  birds,  the  very  gems  of  the  air — these  English  robins. 
I  am  not  ornithologist  enough  to  know  that  they  have  any  other 
name.  Their  plumage  is  of  vivid  scarlet,  changing  now  and  then 
in  a  strong  sunlight  to  a  flame-like  tint,  as  if  their  feathers  had  been 
tipped  with  powdered  gold.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  species 
since. 

There  was  a  spot  just  below  the  tree  on  which  my  eyes  dwelt 
with  longing  intensity.  It  was  one  of  those  cool  little  hollows  which 
we  often  see  on  a  broken  hillside.  The  grass  to  a  little  distance 
around  was  delightfully  green,  and  I  could  just  distinguish  the 
sparkle  of  waters  as  they  leaped  from  a  little  rocky  basin  and  trickled 
down  the  bank,  giving  freshness  and  life  to  the  herbage  in  their 
pathway.  It  was  that  bright  water  for  which  I  thirsted  with  an 
absorbing  desire.  There  it  was,  leaping  and  flashing  as  if  in  mock- 
ery before  my  eye.  I  could  almost  hear  it  murmuring  under  the 
grass,  yet  it  was  forbidden  to  me.  Through  six  long  weeks  of 
parching  fever  I  had  tasted  water  only  once.  That  once — I  almost 
smile  as  I  think  of  it-^the  girl  in  her  haste  to  obey  a  summons  from 
my  sick  room,  had  placed  a  brimming  ewer  on  the  carpet  All 
day  had  I  been  praying  for  water.  One  drop — one  little  drop  was 
all  I  asked,  but  it  was  denied  me ;  the  physician  bad  forbidden  it 
I  was  alone,  burning  with  thirst  and  restless  with  feverish  pain.  I 
turned  my  dizzy  head,  and  there,  a  few  yards  from  me,  stood  the 
forgotten  ewer,  with  the  coveted  moisture  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
over  its  sides.  In  the  phrensy  of  desire  I  crept  from  my  bed  and 
dragged  myself  along  the  floor  till  I  reached  the  delicious  beverage. 
I  lifted  my  reeling  head,  seized  the  vessel  and  drank — oh — with 
what  intoxicating  delight !  Could  I  have  coined  each  drop  into  a 
diamond  at  the  moment,  I  would  not  have  thus  enriched  myself. 
I  remember  it  all  as  a  dream,  but  it  was  a  moment  of  delirious  plea- 
sure, such  as  I  would  almost  suffer  the  same  privations  to  taste  again. 
When  the  girl  returned  she  found  me  lying  satiated  and  asleep — 
asleep  by  the  half-empty  ewer,  with  my  night  clothes  lying  wet 
about  me,  and  the  carpet  under  my  head  saturated  with  the  water  I 
had  spilt  in  my  eagerness  to  drink.  The  poor  girl  was  dreadfully 
frightened ;  for  at  that  time  the  physician  in  our  neighborhood 
would  have  administered  poison  as  soon  as  cold  water  in  cases  of 
fever.     She  hastily  changed  my  clothes  and  placed  me  in  bed  agaiii. 
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resolving  to  keep  her  own  council  in  the  affair.  That  night  I  had 
a  long  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  next  morning  found  me  much 
better,  which  the  good  doctor  pronounced  as  the  result  of  some  half 
dozen  white  powders,  which  were  to  have  been  taken  in  roasted 
apple  during  the  nighti 

From  the  day  of  my  stolen  indulgence,  to  the  morning  in  which  I 
was  Carried  into  the  open  air  for  the  first  time,  water  had  been  care^ 
fblly  excluded  from  my  room.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that 
the  'Rock  Spring,'  with  its  green  grass  and  pure  waters,  should  be 
the  ^rst  object  to  ^jl  my  attention  ?  My  second  sister  followed  the 
direction  of  my  eyes  and  understood  their  longing  expression. 

"You  may  have  some — ^you  shall — Pll  go  and  ask  mamma,"  sh^ 
exc]aimed,  throwing  down  a  half  dressed  doll  and  running  into  the 
house.  Directly  she  appeared  with  her  pink  sun-bonnet  on,  and  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand. 

"  You  may  have  some — mamma  says  you  may — Pm  going  after  it," 
ahe  cried  as  she  darted  through  the  gate^  and  ran  over  the  old  bridge 
toward  the  '  Rock  Spring.' 

A  few  moments  and  she  came  running  back  with  her  bonnet  hang- 
ing by  the  strings,  and  the  water  dashing  over  her  hands  at  each  step. 
"Here,  drink — drink!  "  she  said  eagerly,  holding  the  pitcher  to 
my  lips,  "drink  quick,  for  the  doctor  is  coming." 

A  few  drops  from  the  offered  vessel  were  enough  to  satisfy  my 
cravings.  My  fever  had  left  me,  and  it  was  rather  a  wish  for  the 
taste  of  water  than  from  any  unnatural  thirst,  that  I  had  so  desired 
a  draught  from  the  spring. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse,  steady  and  sedate  in  his  movements,  was 
heard  on  the  bridge»  "  There  he  comes ! — there  he  comes  I  "  said 
my  kind  little  Lucy^  half  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  snatching 
the  pitcher  from  my  lips  she  darted  into  the  house.  I  too  started 
forward  in  my  chair  and  would  have  followed  her ;  but  I  was  too 
feeble,  and  ^ell  back  panting  with  exertion.  Tramp — tranq>— tramp, 
came  the  sound  of  hoofs  over  the  bridge,  and  then  just  under  the 
limbs  of  the  old  chesnut  appeared 

THE  DOCTOR. 
OVlt  doctor  Was  &  cbar^ctei'  as  odd  and  droll  as  a  character  ought 
to  be.  Reader,  you  would  believe  me  bad  you  seen  him  when  he 
emerged  from  under  the  chesnut  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  living  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  a  venerable  horse, 
whose  gaunt  frame  looked  as  if  he  had  fed  on  his  master's  refuse 
medicine.  The  poor  beast*had  been  a  patriarch  of  the  plough,  and 
like  many  wiser  animals  never  could  forget  his  old  vocation.  His 
propensities  were  always  earthward  ;  every  thing  about  him  drooped, 
from  the  grisly  hair  hanging  over  his  hoofs,  to  the  long  foretop  which 
streamed  like  an  Indian's  scalp,  over  his  meager  face  and  blear  eye. 
I  must  except  his  mane,  for  that  should  not  be  said  to  have  any 
particular  propensity,  it  was  so  matted  together  with  burs.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  alike  than  the  horse  and  his  accoutre- 
ments. The  bridle  was  old  and  so  stiff*  that  it  rattled  against  the 
poor  beast's  neck ;  the  saddle  was  worn  and  discolored ;  while  the 
30 
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leathern  saddle*bags,  nrhich  contained  half  the  contents  of  an  mm>- 
tbecary-shop,  seemed  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  beast^  so  admirablj 
did  they  correspond  with  the  sides  a^inst  which  thej  hang,  and 
which  had  lost  most  of  their  hairy  coating  in  the  agricnltiuml  serri^ 
ces  before  mentioned. 

But  the  doctor — I  cannot  say  that  he  looked  exactly  like  his  boise, 
though  in  some  things  there  certainty  was  a  striking  resemblance^ 
The  doctor  was  about  forty,  very  lean,  and  crippled  in  both  his  legs. 
His  horse,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  was  about  the  suae 
age,  blind  of  one  eye,  with  a  frame  guiltlesa  of  more  flesh  than  wu 
absolutely  necessary  to  bold  his  rickety  bones  together.  The  doc- 
tor always  affirmed,  that  his  beast,  though  rather  odd  looking,  wm  a 
good  kind  of  horse,  while  every  body  said  that  the  master  was  u 
odd)  as  odd  could  be,  but  a  very  good  doctor  notwithstanding. 
Further  than  this  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  draw  the  panlld, 
inasmuch  as  the  doctor  was  thought  to  be  uncommonly  skillful  in 
his  profession,  had  received  an  unexceptionable  diploma  from  the 
medical  board  in  New-Haven,  and  was  moreover  a  man  <^  deep 
knowledge ;  whereas  I  never  could  learn  that  the  horse  had  erer 
received  a  diploma,  or  was  at  all  remarkable  for  scientific  researcL 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man  and  beast  coold 
not  be  created  more  completely  for  each  other,  than  was  the  doctor 
in  his  ill-made  clothes  and  huge  bear-skin  cap,  which  gave  his  head 
much  the  appearance  of  a  black  hornet's  nest,  and  the  ugly  beast 
on  which  he  usually  appeared,  with  his  crutches  crossed  on  his 
saddle-bow,  and  his  withered  legs  dangling  over  the  store  of  medi- 
cines packed  in  his  leathern  bags. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  very  uncivil  to  leave  the  learned  physi- 
cian so  long  under  the  old  chesnut-tree ;  but  then  it  would  bare 
been  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  had  I  left  the  good  man's  ehar* 
acter  and  appearance  to  conjectnre,  by  only  saying  that  he  rode 
toward  the  house,  and  after  dismounting  with  some  difficulty,  placed 
his  saddle-bags  on  one  arm  and  bis  crutches  under  b<»th,  and  adfanc- 
ed  toward  the  house.  When  he  saw  me  sitting  in  my  easy-chair, 
with  my  sister's  play-things  scattered  about  me,  he  stopped  short, 
and  planting  his  crutches  deep  in  the  grass,  called  out, — 

"  Halloo,  you  young  chatterbox — how  came  you  out  here  ?  ^ 

I  told  him  that  I  was  there  with  my  parents'  consent. 

"  More  fools  they — you'll  catch  cold,  and  if  you  do  you'll  die, 
and  it'll  serve  them  right — for  what  business  had  they  to  let  yon 
come  out  till  my  consent  was  asked — I  should  like  to  know?— -bat 
you'll  die  and  I  shan't  pity  them." 

A  cold  chill  crept  over  me  at  the  repetition  of  the  words '  you 
will  die.'  The  tears  started  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  prevent  them, 
and  shuddering  with  a  new  fear  I  closed  my  eyes  on  the  beautifol 
green  earth  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  dread — ^the  dread  of  death. 
The  doctor  raised  his  crutches  and  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  Don't  cry,  little  chatterbox — don't  cry — we  shall  raise  you  yet, 
I  rather  ihink,  though  I  would'n't  have  given  a  fourpence  for  you 
three  weeks  ^o.  There,  there,  don't  sob  so,  you  will  make  yo^l^ 
self  sick  ag%in — I  did'nt  mean  to  frighten  you — ^but  here  there  shall 
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be  no  negligence — I — ."  He  broke  off  suddenly,  drew  back  the 
hand  with  which  he  had  been  patting  my  cheek  and  passed  it  over 
his  eyes,  muttering — 

'^  My  poor  Theresa — if  I  had  given  half  as  much  care  to  her  as  I 
have  to  you,  she  would  have  been  alive  now." 

I  looked  up— the  doctor's  face  was  stirring  with  grief,  and  a  tear 
stood  on  his  lean  cheek.  Poor  man — if  he  was  odd  he  had  a  heart. 
Theresa  was  his  eldest  daughter — the  brightest  blossom  of  his 
hearth-stone.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  my  illness  she  had  com- 
plained of  dullness  and  pain  for  several  days  in  succession.  Her 
father,  who  was  more  than  commonly  engaged  in  his  profession,  had 
considered  her  indisposition  as  light,  and  neglected  the  first  symp- 
toms of  fever  till  they  gained  strength,  and  baffled  even  his  great 
skilL  His  first  born  died — died  by  her  parent's  negligence.  The 
poor  man  felt  it  to  his  heart's  core.  No  wonder  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes  when  he  contrasted  my  convalescence  with  her  death. 

The  doctor  was  by  far  too  odd  a  man  to  indulge  in  genuine  feel- 
ing for  more  than  a  moment.  Wiping  his  eyes  he  resumed  his  usual 
eomic  expression  and  called  for  my  step-mother,  in  a  voice  that 
brought  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  rushing  to  the  door,  for  they 
supposed  that  I  must  have  fiainted,  or  died  perhaps,  in  my  chair. 

**  Take  that  child  into  the  house,"  vociferated  the  doctor,  pointing 
to  the  door  with  his  crutch,  ^Make  her  up  and  put  her  in  oed,  for 
there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  she  has  caught  her  death  by  your 
folly,  and  if  she  escapes  there'll  be  no  thanks  to  you  for  it." 

My  step-mother  strove  in  vain  to  convince  him  that  she  had  acted 
by  his  orders,  in  conveying  me  into  the  air,  as  indeed  she  had. 
Nothing  would  do,  but  I  must  be  carried  to  bed  ;  so  I  was  taken  in, 
terrified  and  weak  with  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  physician, 
and  carried  to  my  sick  room  again.  The  doctor  left  me  some,  quiet- 
ing drops  and  departed.  I  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  as  I  heard  the  sol- 
emn tramp  of  his  old  horse,  as  he  stalked  over  the  bridge  ;  and  when 
ihe  noon  passed  without  bringing  any  of  the  unfavorable  symptoms, 
^vhich  would  have  been  the  efiect  of  a  sudden  cold,  the  apprehen- 
sion which  had  chilled  my  heart  died  aw«y  and  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke  the  purple  glow  of  sunset  filled  my  room,  the 
Endows  of  which  opened  toward  Fall's  Hill.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  back,  and  the  hill  with  its  taper  steeple  and  white  houses, 
embedded  and  half  concealed  by  numerous  trees,  lay  before  me 
mellowing  in  the  crimson  haze  of  a  warm  sunset.  A  soft  misty 
gloom  lay  along  the  ground  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  trees,  while  the 
church  window  seemed  burnished  into  sheet  gold,  so  strongly  did 
they  catch  the  dying  light.  A  few  still  melancholy  moments,  and 
the  purple  gloom  had  darkened  the  whole  picture,  save  where  the 
flashing  sun-beams  played  brightly  around  the  glittering  churchr 
vane  and  disappeared  ;  then  night  came  on.  One  lone  bright  star 
stole  out  and  trembled  over  my  mother's  grave.  I  knew  that  it  was 
her  resting  place  on  which  the  light  slept,  for  I  could  distinguish 
the  marble  slabs,  embedded  as  they  were  in  the  gathering  gloom. 
Oh,  how  solemn  and  melancholy  were  my  feelings^  as  I  lay  with 
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jny  eyes  fixed  on  that  bright  star,  theddiiig  its  pale  tnDqail  li^t 
oyer  the  place  of  the  dead-<-it  was  so  pare,  so  heavenly.  The  tetn 
rolled  over  my  cheeks  as  I  gazed,  and  sweet  mysterious  tho*ightB 
came  thronring  my  brain,  one  after  another,  till  my  hevt  grew 
faint  with  the  excess  of  its  own  sensations.  Another  snd  soother 
star  ctfme  out,  till  the  whole  firmament  glowed  as  with  a  shower  of 
brilliants ;  slowly  they  seemed  melting  one  into  another,  that  lose 
beautiful  star  and  all,  and  I  was  asleep  again. 

My  next  waking  was  deep  in  the  night.  The  room  wu  duk, 
and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and  pain  which  instantly  cooTiaeed 
me  that  I  had  taken  eold<  The  doctor's  words  came  to  mj  mind, 
my  heart  died  within  me,  and  I  cowered  under  the  bed-clothes  is  t 
painful  fit  of  coughing.  The  darkness  was  appalling;  mj  eoogh 
became  more  and  more  violent,  and  I  felt  as  it  the  hand  of  deJh 
were  already  upon  me.  ^  And  shall  I  die  so  young,  when  life  is 
sweetest  ? — «hall  I  close  my  eyes  forever  on  the  bright  and  beuth 
ful  earth,  when  I  have  just  returned  to  it  as  from  the  portal  of  the 
tomb  ?  WUl  that  pale  star  arise,  year  after  year,  and  tremble  otq 
my  grave  also,  when  I  shall  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  mother  in 
the  cold  gamer  house  of  nature  ? '  These  thoughts  were  terrible,  IkiI 
I  could  not  escape  th^m,  The  doctor's  word's  rung  in  my  ear  like 
the  denunciations  of  a  prophecy.  ^  If  you  catch  cold  you  will  die.' 
I  felt  that  I  had  caught  cold,  and  that  I  must  die.  Slow  and  soleom 
thoughts  of  dissolution  passed  by  me  like  spectres  treading  to  the 
music  of  a  dirge.  My  funeral  seemed  to  pass  in  mournful  review— 
the  little  eoffiu  with  its  velvet  pall,  and  myself  lying  pale  and  cold 
in  the  snow-white  shroud,  as  I  nad  seen  poor  Theresa,  with  all  the 
habiliments  of  mourning,  marshalled  themselves  in  my  excited  bnis. 
The  darkness  around  seemed  as  an  immense  curtain  of  black,  eoTel- 
oping  me  in  its  folds  and  shutting  me  out  from  the  earth  foreTer. 
Peath !  death !— oh  what  a  chill  came  over  me  as  I  whispered  the 
word  again  and  again,  in  the  agony  of  my  fear.  ^  Then  came  more 
tender  thoughts — thoughts  of  my  sweet  sisters  and  of  their  grie^ 
when  they  should  see  me  cold  and  dead.  I  could  almost  heartheok 
weeping  and  mourning  over  me ;  then  appeared  the  pale  faces  of  mj 
father  and  my  dear  step-mother ;  they  were  full  of  settled  griet 
The  dark  picture  vf  as  too  distinct  to  my  excited  imagination.  I 
thought  my  heart  was  broken,  and  sObbed  and  wept  in  my  bed  tiU 
I  lay  strengthless  and  utterly  exhausted,  with  my  face  buried  in  the 
wet  pillow,  and  my  weak  limbs  bathed  in  the  damp  of  mingled 
weakness  and  agony^ 

I  know  not  whether  I  fainted  or  slept ;  but  there  was  a  tins  or 
oblivion,  and  then  a  strain  of  sweet  wild  music  came  floating  thxoagh 
the  room,  and  I  felt  the  light  of  a  new  day  stealing  over  my  closed 
eyelids.  A  moment  I  lay  thus  between  wakefulness  and  slnmber; 
then  a  shadow  broke  the  imperfect  light,  and  a  soft  kiss  was  pressed 
on  my  forehead.  It  was  my  step-mother,  who  had  stolen  tomj  W- 
side  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  inquire  how  I  had  rested.  Her 
cheerful  face  brought  new  hope  back  to  my  heart,  and  I  was  asham- 
ed to  tell  her  how  much  I  had  suffered  by  my  fears  during  the  night 
She  drew  back  the  curtain  and  raised  me  up,  that  I  might  look  oat 
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on  the  dewy  e^h ;  the  rosy  light  was  kissing  every  green  thing 
into  new  beauty,  and  the  old  oak  was  rustling  cheerfully  in  the 
morning  breeze. 

<^  There,  do  you  hear  that  ? ''  said  mamma,  as  the  bird,  whose 
mnsic  had  disturbed  me,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  wild  sweet  notes 
from  the  bosom  of  the  tree,  ''  you  shall  go  out  again  to  day  when 
the  grass  is  dry !  " 

I  looked  anxiously  in  her  face  and  ventured  to  say,  ^^  But  Mamma, 
are  you  sure  that  I  have  no  cold  now?  I  coughed  badly  in  the 
night." 

**  Cold !  no  dear,  you  will  be  better  for  the  fresh  air — ^you  were 
fatigued,  that  was  all." 

How  my  heart  leaped ;  it  felt  as  if  snatched  from  the  very  coffin. 
I  went  out  that  day — and  the  next — and  the  next  again,  till  my  health 
was  restored ;  but  I  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  ^  the  doctor'  after. 
His  appearance  was  always  associated  with  the  medicines,  and 
with  that  night  of  fear.  Ed. 

NoTK. — ^A  female  friend  advises  us  always  to  attach  a  palpable 
moral  to  all  we  write,  and  we  comply  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  moral 
of  the  above  is,  that  grown  people  should  be  careful  how  they  ex- 
press themselves  to  children  who  are  capable  of  suffering,  and  do 
suffer  often,  by  the  inadvertency  of  their  elders  ;  but  this  is  probably 
the  only  time  we  shall  follow  her  directions,  as  we  think  that  every 
event  in  life  has  its  own  moral ;  and  we  also  believe  that  our  readers 
have  sufficient  penetration  to  deduce  it  without  putting  us  to  the 
trouble  of  bringing  it  out  in  the  parts  of  a  story,  or  of  attaching  it 
to  the  end  like  the  label  on  a  medicine  bottle. 
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Mourn  on !  for  she  who  died  in  her  bright  youth 

Was  worthy  of  thy  tears ;  ay,  mourn  and  weep ; 

It  is  thy  right,  thou  man  of  riven  heart. 

And  shall  we  say  to  thee,  who  knew  her  love 

In  all  the  plenitude  of  its  first  wealth — 

X^ived  on  her  smile  and  treasured  every  look. 

As  some  rich  gem  from  out  her  pure  heart's  mine — 

Whose  very  soul  was  wreathed  in  love  to  hers — 

To  thee,  her  husband,  shall  we  say^not  mourn  ? 

Not  mourn  thy  wife — ^the  mother  of  thy  babes ! 

It  were  as  well  to  bid  the  mighty  sea 

Curb  in  the  sweep  of  her  eternal  waves ; 

To  tear  a  mountain  from  its  rocky  base 

And  bid  it  centre  in  the  brooding  skies; 

To  cheek  the  torrent  as  it  thunders  on, 
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And  fof«e  ila  ttnifgfiiif  waten  to  their  fount; 
Or  to  work  ftoght  that  never  jet  waB  done, 
Ap  once  to  hush  the  bleeding  spirit's  wail. 
Can  we  foree  back  complainings  of  the  heart 
When  all  her  strings  to  agony  are  toned? 
When  every  pnlse  is  throbbing  out  its  woe, 
And  gsmer^d  hopes  are  cmsh*d  like  trampled  flowers. 
To  slomber  senseless  in  the  inner  soul, 
Till  God  shall  breathe  them  into  bloom  again? 
Say— can  we  smother  down  the  voice  of  grief? 
If  so,  'twould  gather  up  ito  silent  strength 
And  burst  the  heart  which  stay'd  its  passage  forth. 
Weep  on,  I  say-^thy  soul  hath  need  of  teats ! 
They  are  the  dew—the  rain-drops  of  the  mind — 
A  blessing  rescued  from  the  hand  of  pain 
To  saise  the  dying  blossoms  of  the  heart. 
Think  ye,  God  gives  capacities  for  joy, 
With  nerves  that  thrill  so  to  the  touch  of  grief. 
And  then  breaks  up  affection's  sacred  wells — 
Rends  all  the  cords  that  bind  love's  treasure  in — 
Tears  out  the  idol  from  the  heart's  deep  core. 
Forbidding  man  to  mourn  ?    It  is  not  so ! 
To  cleanse  the  soul  from  ail  its  earthly  droes 
He  sends  us  sorrow— draws  the  spirit  on 
To  bear  its  load  all  humbly  to  his  throne. 
And  by  deep  anguish  purifies  the  thought. 

Mourn  on,  I  say !  but  not  as  those  who  mourn 
Without  the  glory  of  a  blessed  hope. 
Think  ef  the  dead,  as  when  a  fair  young  bride 
Proudly  ye  bore  her  from  her  mother's  arms, 
To  cheer  with  all  her  loveliness  thy  home ! 
Think  of  the  holy  bliss  that  dyed  her  cheek. 
And  brooded  like  a  spirit  in  her  eye, 
When  first  she  saw  her  infant  in  thy  arms 
And  heard  thee,  in  the  fullness  of  thy  joy, 
Thank  the  Most  High  that  thou  wast  made  a  sire. 
Remember  all  her  fortitude  in  pain; 
The  open  hand  that  always  unseen  gave ; 
The  gentle  sympathies  that  warm'd  her  heart; 
How  like  a  pulse  that  ever  beats  to  bless, 
Her  presence  was  in  all  thy  weary  hours; 
Remember  all,  and  with  a  firm  belief, 
Sanotion'd  most  strongly  by  a  blameless  life, 
Feel  that  her  spirit  is  before  her  God, 
Embalm'd,  ethereal,  holy  with  his  love  ; 
Full  of  a  melody  too  rich  for  earth. 
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And  breathing  praise  as  flowers  their  odor  shed. 
Know  too,  that  when  in  paradise  ye  meet^ 
The  joy  her  earthly  life  has  been  to  thee — 
Compared  to  that  eternal  banquet  there — 
Will  be  bat  as  a  glow-worm  to  the  stars, 
Or  as  the  glimmer  of  a  pearly  lamp 
To  the  broad  glory  of  Jehorah's  throne. 
Know  that  affections,  granted  by  our  God, 
To  bind  his  creatures  in  sweet  union  here, 
Will  be  the  essence  of  an  higher  life — 
The  vital  spark  esdialed  from  off  our  hearts, 
As  otter  rifled  from  the  blasted  rose< 
Liove  strengthen'd  here  and  purified  by  death, 
With  Him  will  issue  forth  in  gushing  strength. 
As  some  bright  fountain  from  a  crystal  rock. 
And  mingling  love  of  saints  with  love  to  God, 
Will  be  of  immortality  its  joy. 

Affection  is  the  Deity's  best  gift — 
The  brightest  star  that  blazes  on  his  crown 
And  flashes  its  refulgence  to  the  earth. 
Would  he  take  back  the  birthright  of  the  heart, 
Divest  the  spirit  of  its  heavenly  light,- 
Yet  shorn  and  beamless,  call  it  to  his  feet  ? 
Ah,  no— the  love  that  blesses  us  on  earth, 
Matured  and  pure,  will  cling  to  us  on  high. 
Hare  we  but  taste  the  sparkling  fountain-head ; 
Tlitre  the  broad  ocean  of  eternal  bliss 
Expands  and  undulates  as  time  sweeps  on; 
Its  bosom  rainbow-tinted,  with  the  smiles 
Of  holy  spirits  bathing  in  its  waves. 
The  love  which  links  us  here  will  ever  bind ; 
Death  has  no  power  o'er  the  immortal  soul, 
Nor  can  from  thence  his  icy  fingers  steal 
One  attribute  to  cheer  his  darksome  cave. 
It  is  a  solemn  and  a  mighty  thought — 
Life,  life,  eternal,  endless,  endless  life. 

It  may  be  fancy,  but  how  ofl  the  soul 
Feels  as  if  holding  converse  with  the  dead ! 
An  awe  struck  consciousness,  that  they  are  near. 
Thrills  through  the  heart,  and  holding  every  nerve 
With  a  most  fearful  hand,  convinces  us 
Almost  that  it  is  so. 

This  thought  is  sweet. 
Perchance  in  pity  now,  the  new  made  saint 
Hovers  around  the  forms  her  spirit  loved — 
Hears  the  sad  beatings  of  her  husband's  heart— 
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Sees  how  it  swelia  while  going  on  his  babes. 
With  throbbing  brow  and  eyes  that  dimlj  see. 
In  Ihsir  sweet  faces,  featuxes  of  his  wilb. 
A  guardian  angel  binding  o'er  her  babee ! 
The  thought  is  beautiful  !  and  does  she  know 
The  fearful  anguish^  which  her  parents  feel  ?— ^ 
Take  note  of  brothers*  and  of  sistera*  tears  ? 
Perchance;  but  then  with  her  unclouded  eyci 
Which  comprehends  what  death  alone  can  tell. 
She  feels  'tis  good  that  they  ate  caU*d  to  moom  -, 
And  folding  up  her  wings  of  spirit^light, 
Bows  down  and  thanks  Jehovah  for  his  graiee. 
Sweet  sainti  if  firom  thy  bright  eternal  bomei 
Thy  spirit  can  commune  with  fliends  on  earth, 
Ohy  bring  some  comfort  to  the  aehing  hearts 
Thy  death  has  made  so  desolate  and  dark. 
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My  flower,  my  blighted  flower ;  thou  that  wert  made 
For  the  kind  fostering  of  sweet  summer  airs. 
How  hath  the  storm  been  with  thee  ? — ^Lay  thy  head 
On  this  true  breast  again,  mj  gentle  one  ! 
And  tell  me  all Mrs.  aemmCs  EngUsk  Martyr*. 

A  WEEK  had  flown  as  weeks  will  flee  with  the  joung  and  hi|»- 
|>j,  whea  Lewis  was  summoned  away  on  business,  to  return,  bow- 
erer.  the  following  daj.  I  need  not  describe  the  parting  caress, 
the  laughing  delay,  the  half  bashful  recal,  hand  lingering  in  hand, 
the  jest  mocking  the  sigh,  and  the  smile  struggling  ^th  the  tor^ 
Who  has  not  loved  ?^   Who  has  not  parted  ? 

At  length  with  spirits  elastic  as  boyhood,  he  sprang  over  the  bal- 
ustrade, gathered  a  sweet  rose,  and  shaking  the  dew  firom  its  petals, 
passed  it  between  the  railings  to  Anna,  and  said, — 

Put  it  in  your  hair,  dearest ;  there  is  another  on  the  stem^  whii^ 
will  bloom  to-morrow ;  come  here  in  the  morning  and  gather  it  for 
my  return. 

Anna  smiled  as  she  placed  the  rose  in  her  hair,  and  her  blush 
was  as  riahly  tinged  as  the  flower ;  yet  even  for  this  short  parting, 
her  heart  was  full,  and  the  smile  of  her  lips  was  aubdoed  by  the 
sudden  sadness  of  her  eyes. 

Lewis  mounted  his  horse,  and  his  gaze  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  do,  that  she  was  all  the  world  to  him, — and  this  is  no  faint 
test  of  a  woman's  power,  for  if  ever  there  is  a  moment  when  a  youth 
forgets  every  thing  in  creation  but  himself,  it  is,  when  standing  be- 
fore an  admiring  group  he  pats  his  noble  steed,  leaps  to  the  saddle, 
sits  erect  as  Olympian  Joye,  and  then  springs  away  before  the  free 
air  of  heayen. 
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The  sight  of  his  parting  glance  lingered  Jong  upon  my  thoughts, 
and  often,  in  after  years,  has  it  risen  to  me,  its  brightness  sadly  con* 
trasted  by  his  fate,  like  simshine  on  a  ruin.  I  have  since  dwelt 
until  thought  became  agony  on  the  probable  circumstances  of  that 
day.  I  have  fancied  the  full  stream  of  joy  that  gushed  up  in  his 
heart,  as  he  rode  cheerfully  along  the  avenue  of  the  paternal  home, 
where  the  oaks,  throwing  their  vast  arms  from  side  to  side,  their 
mossy  drapery  waving  in  the  air,  rustled  a  kind  of  farewell ;  while 
the  Ashley,  with  its  clear  waters,  looked  from  its  wooded  banks, 
and  bade  him  God  speed,  and  the  far  sky  that  blesses  all,  pierced 
the  thick  boughs  above,  and  smiled  upon  his  way.  I  have  fancied 
the  older  negroes,  (for  he  was  their  pride,)  greeting  him  with  re- 
spectful salutations,  and  the  younger  ones,  (to  whom  he  was  both 
a  terror  and  a  playmate,)  turning  up  their  white  eyes  with  a  smile 
of  familiar  recognition  as  they  sought  the  sunniest  bank.  I  have 
fancied  him  communing  with  his  own  heart,  (for  his  feelings  were 
as  strong  in  good  as  in  evil,)  pondering  schemes  of  benevolence  in 
which  Anna  was  to  be  his  dear  assistant,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

I  have  since  dwelt  on  the  terrific  change  in  this  dream  of  joy. 
I  have  imagined,  until  the  figures  stood  before  me  with  a  reality 
that  made  me  shudder,  his  encounter  with  an  enemy.  I  knew  too 
well  the  whirlwind  of  his  passions.  I  had  seen  him  when  a  boy 
dash  himself  on  the  ground  and  clench  the  grass,  when  his  will  was 
thwarted, — I  had  seen  his  hand  raised  in  sudden  impulse  against  an 
inferior, — I  had  heard  him  in  manhood  curse  one  of  the  purest  and 
hest  beings  that  ever  walked  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  I  felt  that 
snch  passions,  if  not  restrained  by  the  gentle  teachings  tnd  strong 
inward  power  of  Christianity,  might  work  his  ruin.  I  have  mused 
on  these  thing's  painfully,  fearfully.  I  have  fancied  a  death-strug- 
gle on  that  day  in  the  forest  without  an  observer,  save  the  lofty  trees 
in  their  cold  grandeur; — a  cry  unanswered  but  by  the  moaning  winds. 

Poor  impetuous  Lewis  !  a  moral  rises  from  your  nameless  grave — 
the  Ashley  murmurs  it  in  its  gliding  current,  once  perchance  tinged 
with  your  blood  ; — and  the  forest-breeze  whispers  in  the  thought- 
ful ear  a  warning  to  ungovemed  passions,  •  •  • 

On  the  morning  after  his  departure,  Anna  gathered  the  fresh  rose 
hud  and  twined  it  in  her  hair.  As  I  saw  her  beaming  eyes  turned  to 
the  avenue,  I  felt  that  her  loveliness  was  not  for  the  crowd,  but  for 
retirement;  that  retirement  where  the  student  should  sometimes  so- 
journ to  pour  out  the  breathings  of  unnamed  hopes ;  where  the 
worldly  should  look  awhile  at  what  God  has  done  ;  and  where  ro- 
mantic youth  should  still  its  volatile  pulses,  and  feel  in  nature  the 
nerving  presence  of  Divinity. 

The  day  passed, — twilight  approached  and  Lewis  came  not. 
Anna  walked  the  piazza  with  a  restless  step.  She  touched  ber 
guitar,  its  notes  were  sickly ;  her  kitten  nibbed  its  silken  fur 
against  her  ancle,  Anna  gave  her  no  answering  caress  ; — she  sang  a 
few  notes  of  a  song,  they  sank  into  a  sigh. 

Let  us  go  and  meet  him,  said  she  impatiently. 
31 
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Followed  bj  our  attendants,  we  strolled  arm  in  arm  throngb  the 
avenue.  We  reached  its  termination  and  strained  our  eyes  through 
the  increasing  gloom.  No  moving  object  was  visible,  but  the  cat- 
tle gleaning  the  springing  herbage.  Darkness  settled  quietly  over 
the  heavens,  unconscious  of  the  saddened  hearts  it  shaded  ;  star  by 
star  looked  down  from  above ;  the  owl  sounded  from  the  distant 
thickets,  and  the  nearer  whippoorwill  uttererd  her  sad  lament 
Anna  and  I  returned  in  silence.  Was  there  a  presentiment  of  evil  ? 
She  burst  into  tears,  and  Anna  rarely  wept.  I  cheered  her,  and 
twined  my  arms  around  her,  and  told  her  of  the  thousand  causes 
that  might  delay  our  Lewis,  and  kissed  her  precious  forehead,  and 
wiped  her  tears,  but  still  they  flowed. 

Days  rolled  on,  and  no  tidings  were  gained  of  the  wanderer.  The 
forest  was  searched  while  a  ray  of  hope  remained.  Its  picturesque 
loneliness  was  broken  by  friends  straining  their  eager  eyes  for  a  rciie 
of  their  lost  favorite ;  by  mercenaries,  who  sometimes  forgot  the 
promised  reward  in  interest  for  the  noble  youth ;  by  Indians,  fleet 
of  foot  and  keen  of  sight,  who  were  employed  in  the  pursuit,  and 
not  unseldom  were  seen  in  those  gloomy  woods,  two  females,  whom 
once,  the  hare  on  its  track  would  have  startled,  but  who  boldly 
braved  that  solitude  for  him. 

Poor  Anna !  she  ceased  to  eat,  to  sleep  ;  her  only  relief  was  in 
exploring  the  untracked  woods.  A  feverish  restlessness  wrought 
on  her  soul  and  body.  The  voice,  the  footstep  of  a  messenger,  sent 
the  blood  with  an  electrical  rush  to  her  face,  which  melted  away 
again  to  paleness.  Her  eyes  were  wandering,  and  her  words  few, 
as  we  rode  on  horseback  through  the  forest  for  hours,  attended  by 
Selim  a  faithful  family  servant.  Often,  wearied  out  with  penetra- 
ting the  gloomiest  spots  in  silence,  I  besought  her  to  return,  but 
her  cheek  kindled,  and  her  voice  rose  in  anger,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  thwart  her. 

A  few  days  passed  thus,  and  I  was  terrified  by  the  increasing  ec- 
centricity of  her  movements  ;  at  length  one  day,  when  a  few  miles 
from  home,  she  called  me  to  her,  with  a  mysterious  but  fixed  look, 
and  I  guided  my  horse  close  to  hers.  It  was  a  bright  clear  morn- 
ing, and  the  birds  were  singing  among  the  trees,  our  woods  were 
glowing  with  flowers,  and  yet  she  said,  whispering, — 

I  am  weary  of  looking  for  him  in  this  darkness.  I  see  chatter- 
ing faces  peeping  from  bet|nd  every  tree,  mocking  me ;  but  I  have 
a  voice  lefl,  I  can  call  him,  cousin. — Then  straining  every  nerve, 
she  began  to  shout  the  name  of  Lewis,  in  long,  piercing,  unsuspen- 
ded  accents.  The  echoes  took  up  the  shrill  and  fearful  sound,  and 
the  woods  were  vocal  with  his  name.  I  entreated,  commanded  her 
to  be  silent,  she  heeded  me  no  more  than  the  winds  among  the  pine- 
tops,:  still  went  up  the  cry,  and  echo  still  shouted  back  the  name. 

I  dismounted,  aud  called  old  Selim  to  assist  me  in  taking  her  from 
her  horse  ;  she  was  passive,  but  still  her  shrieks  rent  the  air,  and 
curdled  my  inmost  soul.  I  sat  on  the  grass  and  took  her  in  my 
arms  ;  I  reasoned  with  her ;  I  called  her  by  every  endearing  name ; 
I  laid  her  head  on  my  bosom  ;  I  pressed  my  hand  gently  over  her 
starting  eyes,  and  smoothed  the  glossy  waves  of  her  beautifuJ  hair; 
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it  was  useless,  still  rang  the  cry— then  my  tears  fell  fast  upon  her 
£ace,  and  old  Selim  kneeling  by  her  side  prayed  aloud. 

At  length,  a  sudden  instinct  prompted  me  to  bend  my  lips  to  her 
ear,  and  sing  the  name  of  Lewis.  I  chose  a  plaintive  methodist  air, 
in  which  he  had  often- joined  with  us  on  sabbath  evenings,  uttering 
only  his  name.  Gradually  her  voice  lowered, — sank  to  a  murmur, — 
she  was  still — she  slept. 

From  this  day  she  sank,  ob  how  rapidly^  It  is  fearful  to  trace  de- 
cay in  one  so  young,  and  who  had  been  so  fair.  No  bright  hectic 
Kt  up  her  cheek,  no  light  brightened  in  her  eye ;  the  destroyer  laid 
his  band  cold,  hard,  and  sudden  upon  her  frame ;  her  form  shrivel- 
led, her  feet  shrank  in  her  small  slippers,  her  lips  were  pale,  her  eye 
became  glassy  and  dim,  her  fingers  stood  out  lean  and  blue  from  her 
white  robe,  and  when  her  wedding  ring  fell  she  was  too  feeble  to 
regain  it ;  a  harsh  contraction  gathered  on  her  polished  brow,  she 
spoke  but  little,  and  then  gasped  forth  hurried  words,  hoarse  and 
thick,  oh  how  unlike  the  silver  tones  of  her  happier  days  ! 

She  daily  tottered  to  the  spot  on  the  piazza  where  she  parted 
from  her  young  husband,  and  broke  buds  and  leaves  from  the  bush, 
whence  he  gathered  his  last  rose.  It  had  risen  in  spring  luxuriance, 
and  thrust  ics  foliage  through  the  paling.  When  too  feeble  to  vfeit 
the  piazza,  her  easy  chair  was  drawn  to  the  window,  where  she 
could  gaze  on  it,  and  there  she  sat,  uncomplaining  and  unenjoying, 
except  when  a  rose  was  brought  to  her,  and  then  her  white  lips 
would  open  with  a  piteous  smile  as  she  placed  it  in  her  neglected 
hair. 

We  talked  to  her  of  heaven,  of  her  duty.  Alas!  her  mind  was^ 
a  wreck  ;  the  golden  bowl  was  broken  !  Her  look  was  never  up-^ 
ward,  it  was  still,  still  on  the  summer  rose-bush. 

We  removed  her  to  Springland,  as  the  sickly  season  advanced. 
It  was  heart-breaking  to  see  her  look  back  to  the  rose-bush  as  she 
was  lifted  to  the  carriage. 

One  day  a  stranger  came  and  presented  me  unexpectedly,  with 
Lewis's  pocket-book.  He  had  found  it  when  hunting  by  the  river's 
bank,  at  some  dis^tance  from  the  main  road.  He  stated  that  the 
bushes  were  crushed  near  the  spot,  and  deep  indentations  as  of 
struggling  footsteps  in  the  soil. 

I  gave  it  to  Anna,  she  uttered  a  thrilling  scream  of  joy,  grasped 
it  with  her  poor  hands,  and  looked  wistfully  in  my  face. 

Open  it,  dearest,  said  I,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  from  my  eyes.  It 
is  our  own  Lewis's. 

She  unfastened  the  strap  with  her  feeble  fingers,  and  taking  out 
each  paper,  one  by  one,  glanced  at  them  as  if  they  were  familiar  to 
her,  until  she  saw  one  written  in  pencil.  It  bore  the  date  of  his 
departure,  and  was  evidently  a  romantic  burst  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  solitude  of  the  forests. 

Anna  began  to  read  it  aloud ;  her  voice,  broken  and  husky  at 
first,  gradually  strengthened  with  the  unusual  effort,  until  it  resum- 
ed something  of  its  natural  sweetness;  and  had  it  not  been  for  her 
ghastly  paleness,  there  would  have  been  something  too  in  her  eyes. 
of  that  expression,  which  once  melted  every  beholder. 
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I  did  not  know  that  my  Lewis  was  a  poet,  said  Anna,  and  one  of 
the  sad  smiles  she  gave  onlj  to  her  roses,  passed  over  her  featares, 
as  she  laid  the  paper  next  her  heart. 

Slowly  her  reason  began  to  gather ;  large  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  sighs,  so  deep  that  her  frame  shook  with  the  effort,  rose 
from  her  breast. 

She  spoke  little,  bat  her  eyes  were  np-raised,  her  hands  clasped 
as  if  in  prayer,  and  from  this  moment  a  secret  commanication  seem-        ' 
ed  established  between  herself  and  heaven.  I 

She  never  smiled  again. — I  am  wrong — ^the  night   before  her        j 
death,  she  beckoned  me  to  her,  and  taking  from  her  bosom  Lewises         I 
stanzas,  she  showed  me  his  withered  rose  in  the  paper's  folds,  and 
smiled. 

Death  had  little  to  do  to  crush  her  shattered  frame ;  he  checked 
the  last  blue  veins  that  lingered  on  her  temple,  he  severed  the  al- 
most imperceptible  clasp  with  which  she  retained  my  hand,  he  cast 
a  film  more  dense  over  her  azure  eye,  which,  with  its  last  look 
sought  mine,  and  the  throbbings  of  one  of  the  softest  hearts  that  ev- 
er ached  under  the  burden  of  earth's  woes  were  still. 

She  only  whispered, — 

I  wish  I  could  have  shared  his  lonesome  grave. 

That  midsummer's  sun  shone  on  her's. 
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Da  IB  on  je  dark  surges ! 

Pour  round  me  your  dirges! 
Lifers  young  promise  rained, 
My  onward  course  must  be  ! 
Unresting,  unillumined. 
Like  this  torn  and  tronbrd  sea! 

Now  light*ning  is  streaming, 

The  darkness  redeeming ! 
Thus^when  Memory  sending, 
Her  shadows  like  the  night, 
A  moment  brightness  lending, 
Hope  will  shed  her  meteor  light! 

Can  Time  e*er  restore  me, 

My  young  bosom's  glory  ? 
Those  brief  years,  so  fleeting, 
Whose  unreturning  dreams, 
lieave  round  us  in  retreating, 
Some  bright  and  lingering  beams!  W. 
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MUMBEK   XI. 

Sept.  $y  18S5. — Yesterday,  as  the  day  declined,  a  purply  mist 
crept  over  the  western  heaven,  and  the  hlood-red  sun,  shorn  of  his 
beams,  glared  through  its  thin  veil,  over  the  leaden  bosom  of  the 
sea, — a  light  air  came  playing  over  the  waters,  and  by  dusk,  we 
were  dashing  through  the  waves  before  a  smart  breeze. 

"  Mr.  Clewline,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  went  below,  "  have  the 
light  sails  taken  in,  and  if  the  wind  freshens,  furl  the  topgallants 
and  take  a  reef  or  two,  in  the  topsails, — I  think  we  shall  have  a 
wild  night — if  it  blows  heavy,  give  me  a  call." 

**  Ay,  Ay,  sir  !  "  was  the  response. 

The  mate  gave  his  orders — there  succeeded  a  creaking  and  scream* 
log  of  ropes  and  pullies — the  sails  fluttered  a  few  minutes — ^then  all 
was  ''  stowed  close  "  and  the  vessel  under  snug  sail. 

I  wrapt  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  took  my  station  on  the  quarter 
deck  with  the  mate.  The  night  shut  down  wild  and  black  as  Hades 
-^the  increasing  wind  sung  hoarsely  through  the  cordage,  and  the 
huge  dark  billows  that  reeled  by  us,  broke  into  heaps  of  foam,  as 
the  heavily  laden  vessel  staggered  through  th^ra,  with  her  head  up 
in  the  wind.  We  could  see  no  farther  into  the  gloom  than  the  rays 
of  our  binacle  lamp  penetrated.  Once  or  twice,  as  I  paced  to  and 
fro  with  the  mate,  who  was  interesting  me  with  an  account  of  some 
of  his  adventures,  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  flicker  ahead  of  us,  and 
mentioned  it  to  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  me,  and  said  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  sparkle  of  the  sea,  and  that  such  ignoramus* 
es  as  myself,  were  apt  to  be  deceived  by  it.  We  were,  however, 
soon  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  the  forward  watch, — "  Sail  O !  on 
the  weather  bow."  The  words  had  hardly  reached  us,  when  the 
tall,  dusky  form  of  a  vessel  rose  amid  the  gloom,  directly  ahead  of  us ! 
The  mate,  instinctively,  sprang  for  the  speaking  trumpet,  muttering 
to  himself — "  We're  gone  ;"  but  ere  he  could  put  it  to  his  mouth, 
she  had  passed  us.  It  was  a  Spanish  brigantine ;  I  held  my  breath, 
as  she  rose  on  a  huge  billow,  expecting  to  hear  the  next  moment, 
the  crash  of  the  riven  ships.  She  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  us, 
so  near,  that  the  compressed  water  between  us,  burst  into  spray  over 
our  quarter-rail,  and  in  a  moment  was  hid  in  the  thick  darkness — 
I  could  hear  the  shouts  of  those  on  board  of  her,  above  the  roar  of 
the  winds  and  the  billows.  She  appeared  to  be  going  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  through  the  water,  and  had  we  struck,  it  would  have 
shivered  each  vessel  into  splinters. 

In  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  from  my  broken  sleep,  by  the 
shouting  of  the  mate — 

**  Holloa,  Steward — here  are  your  casks  and  firkins  holding  a 
revel  in  the  state«room ;"  at  the  same  time,  the  door  burst  open  with 
a  crash  and  out  leaped  half  a  dozen  bread  barrels,  et  cet.  thundering 
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into  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  a  confused  account  of  biscuits,  rice, 
cheese,  &c.  dancing  and  running  races  all  oyer  the  floor. 

<'0  gorromolljT !''  moaned  the  black,  sticking  his  i^oollj  bead 
out  of  his  snug  berth,  as  he  viewed  the  destruction  of  bis  treasures, 
— "De  butter  al'pilC — cheese  all  quash  up — rice  aP  wet — O  Misser 
Clewline,  why  you  no  tow  de  tings  so  dey  tay  towed  ?" 

^'  Stay  stowed !  "  echoed  the  mate,  in  such  an  infernal,  rickety 
sea  as  this !  I  wonder  that  the  brains  in  your  thick  scull  stay  stow- 
ed ;  by  Jupiter !  I  believe  mine  are  unsettled  ?  " 

Leaving  the  mate  and  steward  to  settle  their  dispute  as  best  they 
might,  I  went  on  deck,  to  take  a  look  at  things.  I  had  often  wish- 
ed to  see  a  storm  at  sea ;  but  after  all,  it  is  not  so  very  agreeahie. 
I  am  suspicious  that  no  one  covets  the  pleasure  a  second  time. 
Dreary  enough  was  the  scene.  Two  hands  were  at  tbe  belm,  and 
the  captain  and  men  were  steadying  themselves  by  the  rigging,  or 
whatever  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing tremendously  and  convulsed  clouds  were  rushing  over  the 
sky,  while  the  torrent-rain  swept  down  as  though  it  would  bury  tbe 
ship  under  water.  The  towering  billows  were  leaping  and  foam- 
ing in  mad  confusion  around  us,  and  the  vessel,  which  they  had  put 
before  the  gale  under  a  balance  reefed  foresail,  after  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind,  was  flying  like  a  frightened 
thing  over  the  boiling  waste,  completely  buried  in  spray,  and  taking 
a  directly  opposite  course  from  that  of  our  destination. 

^'  Well,  Mr.  Hackinsack,'^  said  the  captain,  as  I  put  my  head 
through  the  companion-way,  'Hhis  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  sailor's 
life — if  we  scud  along  at  this  rate,  many  days,  Old  England's  chalky 
cliffs  will  rise  to  view." 

"How  is  this,  captain  ?" — "We  kept  her  head  to  the  wind 
till  she  was  almost  wrenched  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  sea — ^finding 
the  battle  too  heavy  for  us,  we  have  turned  about  and  are  trying 
to  run  away  from  it." 

After  being  on  deck  a  couple  of  hours,  wet  through  by  the  spray 
and  rain,  and  as  sick  as  death,  I  was  forced  to  seek  my  berth  ;  and 
a  wild  chorus  I,  had,  to  sing  me  to  sleep— the  ship  creaking  and 
groaning  in  all  her  timbers,  the  booming  roar  of  the  surges,  tbe 
plashing  of  the  great  rain  on  deck,  the  howling  of  the  wind  through 
the  rigging,  and  the  measured  strokes  of  the  pump-brakes,  which 
were  kept  going  continually,  as  the  ship  leaked  badly — ^forming  a 
commingled  din  almost  deafening.  Just  before  night  however,  I  was 
aroused  from  my  berth  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  The 
frantic  billows  were  ^  roaring  themselves  to  rest,'  and  the  wind-god 
piped  his  anthems,  in  gentler  strains  through  the  rigging — his 
gigantic  and  many  stringed  harp.  They  had  at  last  reined  the  mad 
vessel  in,  and  made  her  obedient  to  her  helm ;  she  was  now  slowly 
retracing  the  path,  where  but  an  hour  before  she  had  fled  along  so 
desperately,  although  she  still  reared  and  pitched  on  the  towering 
and  foamy  surges,  like  an  impatient  courser,  checked  in  his  will. — 
The  wind  gradually  lulled,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  setting 
sun,  from  his  throne  iu  the  calm  blue  sky,  shot  his  silvery  beams 
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over  the  uproarous  waters,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all  the  wearied 
denizens  of  our  ocean  prison. 

Sept.  6. — ^A  sunny  day  with  light  winds,  and  a  smooth  sea. 
Here  am  I,  comfortably  seated  at  the  table  over  my  journal,  'as  calm 
as  a  summer's  morning,'  and  all  the  better  for  yesterday's  hard  usage, 
with  the  condensed  rays  of  the  sun  streaming  through  the  sky- 
light on  my  papers,  and  diffusing  a  pleasant,  dreamy  glimmer 
through  the  room,  like  the  sun-beam  that  sought  the  dungeon  of 
the 'prisoner  of  Chillon.'  I  have  been  all  the  morning,  watching 
the  vast  shoals  of  porpoises,  that  are  leaping  and  playing  on  the  blue 
expanse  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  if  they  were  rejoiced  that 
the  tempest  had  ceased.  Here  and  there  you  may  see  a  sword-fish, 
or  spectre-like  shark,  stealing  along  in  quest  of  prey,  and  just  now, 
a  couple  of  grampusses  came  lilting  down  across  the  bow — the  mate 
rigged  a  harpoon  and  made  two  or  three  lunges  at  them,  but  they 
were  too  wary  for  him. 

Afternoon. — Dark  and  disparted  masses  of  cloud  have  been  float- 
ing over  the  sky,  with  occasionally  the  glimmering  lightning  play- 
ing amid  their  ragged  folds,  and  the  pent  up  thunder,  mattering 
deep  and  dull  in  its  misty  prison. — Sometimes,  they  almost  swept 
the  sea,  throwing  an  inky  shade  over  its  bosom,  and  we  saw  but 
now,  a  water-spout  tunnelling  down  from  a  black  ragged  mass — the 
shadowy  surface  of  the  sea,  boiling,  working  and  foaming  beneath 
it,  and  the  water  trembling  far  around,  accompanied  with  '  a  low, 
-wild  wailing,  as  of  many  spirits,  all  joining  their  voices.' 

Sept.  7. — When  I  came  on  deck  this  morning,  we  were  bowl- 
ing along  finely,  before  the  breeze,  followed  by  a  school  of  dolphins. 
They  were  in  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish  that  were  darting  by  hun- 
dreds from  the  waves  before  us,  as  we  drove  along.  We  caught 
two  or  three  dolphins  and  had  them  dressed  for  dinner. — Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  dying  dolphin, — as 
they  expire,  their  color  changes  from  blue  into  trasparent  sea-green, 
thence  varying  into  purple  and  pale  crimson,  mottled  with  gold, 
most  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  flashing  wavily  through  them 
and  finally,  as  life  becomes  extinct,  settling  into  a  vivid  golden  yel- 
low. '  Such  is  the  efi*ect  of  death  on  a  dolphin  ! 

*  •  *  *  • 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  swell  lately,  heaving  down  from 
the  northward,  indicating  that  a  tempest  has  been  at  work  in  some 
distant  quarter  of  the  ocean,  making  our  good  ship  reel '  like  a  drun- 
ken man.'  Just  now,  while  we  were  at  supper,  with  a  goodly  ar- 
ray of  eatables  and  a  vessel  of  hot  tea  on  the  table,  a  huge  roller 
caught  her  by  the  heel  and  down  she  rolled,  almost  on  her  side, 
upsetting  every  soul  of  us,  and  pitching  chairs  and  all,  in  a  heap  to 
the  leeward ;  and  throwing  the  hot  tea,  beside  a  complicated  account 
of  biscuits,  potatoes,  pudding,  cheese,  et  cet.  over  the  captain.  No 
barm  was  done,  however,  and  we  disentangled  ourselves,  laughing 
beartily  at  the  frolick  of  old  Neptune.  After  supper,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  stanza, — (to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah  !) 
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THE  SBAMAN*8  SONO. 

The  winds  are  fair,  far  on  the  main, 

The  waves  are  dashing  ftee ; 
Ileavo  in— heave  in  the  anchor^  boys, 

The  order  is — to  sea! 
Come,  square  the  yards,  trim  down  the  sail, 
We'll  bowl  along  before  the  gale. 

Chorus. — Heave  O  ye  ho  !  heave  O  ye  ho ! 
Heave  !  heave  !  heave  O  ye  ho ! 

The  broad  blue  sea — the  wild  and  free, — 

Our  heritage,  our  home ; 
There's  music  in  its  roaring  waves — 

Life,  in  its  dashing  foam. 
The  snowy  surge  reels  from  our  bow. 
As  throngn  the  billowy  wave  we  plough. 

Heave  O  ye  ho,  &c. 

If  roars  the  tempest  in  our  track, 

It  winds  sweep  far  and  wide, 
Bravely,  upon  the  mountain  surge 

Our  buoyant  bark  shall  ride, 
And  grapple  with  the  boisterous  main, 
'Till  sunny  days  succeed  again. 

Heave  O  ye  ho,  &c. 

To  every  land — in  every  clime, 

Our  gallant  navies  go, 
Where  blooms  the  orange  and  the  lime, 

Where  grape  and  olive  grow, 
In  Artie  regions  rife  with  storms. 
Where  the  far  gleaming  ice  berg  forms. 

Heave  O  ye  ho,  &c. 

Though  sun  and  storm,  have  tanned  our  brows. 

Though  rough  our  ways  and  stern. 
Still  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts 

Doth  love  and  friendship  burn. 
And  when  we  meet  in  foreign  lands, 
*Ti8  aye,  with  open  heart  and  hands. 

Heave  O  ye  ho,  d:«.  • 

A  lone  little  swallow  just  now  came  on  board  of  us,  apparently 
exhausted  with  his  long  flight.  We  are  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  land.  As  it  flittered  around  me,  it  conjured  up 
to  my  mind,  dreams  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  home — 
and  I  would  have  giren  much  for  a  saunter  along  the  brow  of  Bram- 
hall's  Hill,  where  you  have  such  a  far-stretching  yiew  of  forest  and 

Slain,  swelling  hills  and  winding  streams,  with  the  distant  White 
fountains  looming  in  the  back  ground — or  ovfer  Mt  Joy— or 
through  the  green  paths  of  Back  Core  or  Rock  Hill  woods.  The 
next  morning  I  found  the  swallow  dead. — It  brought  to  my  mind 
those  beautiful  lines,  addressed  to  a  *Bird  at  Sea,'  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  which  are  set  to  music  of  so  wild  and  plaintive  a  character. 

"  Bird  of  the  green  wood,  O  why  art  thou  here  ? 
Leaves  dance  not  o'er  thee —flowers  bloom  not  near, 
All  the  sweet  waters  far  hence  are  at  play  *, 
Bird  of  the  green  wood,  away,  away  ?" 
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^*  Or  art  thou  seeking  some  brighter  land, 
Where,  b/  the  south  wind,  vine  leaves  are  fanned, 
'Midst  the  wild  billows  why  then  delay? 
Bird  of  the  green  wood  away,  away  ! " 

Poor  bird  I  why  didst  thou  leave  thy  clay-built  nest,  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  farm  house  ?  wherefore  didst  thou  quit  the  green  wa- 
ving fields,  the  sedgy  mallows  and  shining  lakelets  of  thy  sum- 
mer home,  to  wander  this  weary  way  over  the  trackless  and 
desert  sea — to  wander  and  die  ?  Rollaw 
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It  was  the  first  of  May. — I  stood  on  the  hill  at  the  eastehi 
Ipart  of  our  city.  Phcebus  rolled  slowly  up  from  the  east,  throned 
on  his  golden  car,  and  scattering  rosy  blushes  over  the  blue  sky  in 
his  passage.  The  scent  of  th€  opening  May-flowers  was  on  the  air, 
and  not  a  breath  ruffled  the  quiet  bosom  of  Casco  Bay,  as  the  tide 
heaved  its  waters  in  gentle  undulations  upon  the  rocky  beach  be- 
fore me.  No  wreathing  fog  was  there,  to  damp  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  with  its  misty  vapor,  or  to  hide  the  numerous  islands,  green 
inrith  the  springing  herbage,  and  sparkling  with  a  vesture  of  dew- 
drops,  which  lay  almost  as  thickly  in  the  blue  harbor  as  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven.  Away  in  the  dim  distance,  were  the 
White  Mountains,  on  which,  the  western  canopy  seemed  to  rest, 
like  a  vast  dome  supported  on  colossal  pillars.  There,  at  my  feet, 
was  the  city  of  m^  birth,  the  home  of  my  boyhood  and  of  my  ripen- 
ing age.  The  bustle  and  din  of  business  had  not  yet  commenced^ 
and  all  was  quiet  and  stillness  in  its  streets ; — no  sound  was  near,  save 
the  cheerful  notes  of  a  robin,  hid  among^the  bushes  which  surround-^ 
ed  me.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  here  flyed  my  kite  or  joined  with  my 
merry  playmates  in  a  game  at  ball,  on  the  very  spot  where  I  stood. 
What  changes  a  few  years  had  made  !  Then,  but  three  spires  could 
he  seen  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  town,  while  all  that  part  above 
the  High  Street  Church,  which  is  now  covered  with  new  and  mag- 
Pificient  buildings,  was  a  common  pasture,  green  £tnd  solitary  as  the 

As  I  lookedr^S4t®  growing  city  at  my  feet,  I  could  not  but  pic* 
ture  to  myself  Portlanrf^it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  me- 
thought,  the  Indian  chief,  Ti^te^  his  council-fires  unmolested, 
i?vhere  our  houses  of  worship  and  palaces^ of  granite  are  now  stand- 
ing.  The  beautiful  harbor,  where  noble  shipl*€*ve  their  anchors, 
was  then  but  the  fishing  ground  of  the  red  man.  ib^y  werea 
bold  and  a  hardy  race  ;  but  where  are  they  now  ?— driven  frdm  the 
path  of  the  white  man,  a  despised  and  solitary  band.  Could  iM 
blood  of  the  Indian,  leave  its  stain  on  the  earth,  or  were  the  scalps, 
taken  by  the  pale  faces  preserved,  we  should  have  some  memento, 
to  remind  us  of  the  injured  red  warriors.— And  while  we  boast 
of  the  daring  achievements  of  our  forefathers,  such  trophies,  might 
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remind  walw  of  that  brave,  but  fallen  people,  whose  homes  we 

tr.     I  thought  ot  tfte  gaiaxy  o*  b      .      ^      -^^^       ^de   of  home, 
giventotheword,  and  m^  heart  g^^^^^^^  oF  the  city,  will 

SecT  ericted  by  sueh  men  a.  Neal,  Mellen,  Longfellow,  WUhs, 
Furbish;  Carter,  Brooks,  Ingraham,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
names  aie  the  corner-stone  of  our  greatness  ;-whose  fame  is  o« 
fiTe  and  who  will  be  a  part  of  our  history.  New  and  great  minj 
SSr  spring  up  during  the  next  generation,  but  thts,  must  remain  pre- 
eminent in  the  annals  of  our  literature.  ™„™int 
A  laujEhing  group  of  merry  children,— fresh  with  the  morning 
air  and  exhiUrSted^by  the  scent  of  the  May-flower,  as  it  came  up  on 
Xe^reeze,  aroused  me  from  «ny /every.  »7>«l„^«-f  ^^ 
wmpany  scattered  over  the  green  fields,--gathered  a  bu^ch  •f  *e 
earliest  flowers,  which  were  scarcely  yet  m  bloom,  and  refresh«l 
wUh  the  pure  ir  of  heaven,  returned  to  my  home,  as  gay  as  m^for- 
me^days. 

[For  the  Portland  Magwdne.} 
A  LETTER  FROM  INDIA. 

BY   A   LADT. 

Dear  S.-We  have  at  length  safely  arrived  at  Calcutta.  The 
Mvh^s  not  come  up  yet,  but  we  left  her  and  came  m  the  boat 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river  Hoogly.  ^  L.'s  1^^. 
ness  required  his  presence  here,  and  I  was  unwillin--to  be  left  be- 
hind.  The  voyage  in  the  boat  was  extrenj- ,y  fatiguing  to  me  m 
my  present  infirm  health,  as  we  wq.:o  olbliged  to  be  out  during  one 
whole  night.  The  weath^';Vas'delightful  and  my  bed  was  arrang- 
ed tolerably  welli:yieti  could  not  rest,  as  the  oarsmen— twelve  Ben- 
galees—snxofeefitheir  hobblebobhles^  hallooed  and  talked  as  loud  and 
as  fast  as'possible  all  night.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
was  beautiful ;  either  bank  was  skirted  with  tamarind,  almond  and 
cocoa  trees,  in  rich  abundance ;  but  the  cry  of  the  jackalls  during 
the  night  was  terrible.  They  make  a  variety  of  strange  noises, 
sometimes  resembling  the  cry  of  a  child,  ma,  ma,  very  faintly ;  at 
others  like  a  troop  of  noisy  boys  shouting  at  play.  The  trees  are  full 
of  beautiful  plumaged  birds,  and  the  whole  passage  up  the  ri«er  w»s 
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delightful.  I  took  a  slight  cold  from  exposure,  but  did  not  suffer 
seriously  from  it.  We  left  the  ship  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
arrived  here  on  Friday  about  noon.  Three  palanquins  were  sent  for 
us  before  we  reached  the  shore,  for  L.'s  friends  had  been  expecting 
him  for  a  long  time.  I  was  taken  from  the  boat  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  vehicles ;  the  other  two  were  occupied  by  L.  and  Mr.  C. 
The  natives  raised  us  on  their  shoulders  and  trudged  off  as  fast  as 
horses,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  splashing  through  the 
ivater  which  rose  to  their  hips,  scarcely  seeming  to  mind  our  weight. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  bank  there  was  a  row  of  Banians  waiting 
to  receive  us,  and  to  congratulate  us  on  our  safe  arrival.  We  were 
borne  through  an  immense  crowd  of  natives  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
B.,  who  had  sent  a  chit,  or  invitation,  a  few  days  previous,  politely 
offering  us  his  house  until  ours  could  be  prepared  for  our  reception. 

The  gateway  was  thronged  with  natives,  bowing  and  talking  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  striving  to  get  a  peep  through  my  palanquin 
vrindows.  We  were  carried  through  a  very  long  yard,  ranged  on 
either  side  with  servants,  until  we  reached  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  broad  steps.  I  was  taken 
from  my  palanquin  and  conducted  through  a  vast  concourse  of  ser- 
vants of  different  sizes  and  grades,  who  bent  their  turbaned  heads 
almost  to  the  ground  and  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  as 
we  passed  on.  A  huge  folding  door  was  thrown  open  and  we  were 
ushered  into  a  very  large  hall,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  B.,  the 
hospitable  occupant  of  the  mansion,  and  a  numerous  company  of  L.'s 
friends,  Americans  and  natives.  Among  the  latter  were  rich  Ban- 
ians, wrapped  in  superb  camels'  hair  shawls,  and  Sicars  wearing 
loose  white  linen  trowsers,  with  richly  embroidered  muslins  thrown 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders.  The  tips  of  their  slippers  were 
wrought  with  silver  or  gold,  and  had  a  beautiful  effect.  They  all 
appeared  overjoyed  to  see  L.  and  came  crowding  forward,  talking 
and  making  such  a  noise  as  they  eagerly  shook  hands  with  him ; 
but  they  stood  respectfully  distant  from  me,  bowing  low  and  cover- 
ing their  faces  with  their  hands.  I  could  not  understand  a  word 
they  said,  except  *  Mr.  L.' — '  Mr.  L.' — often  repeated. 

After  a  little  delay  wc  were  conducted  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs, 
through  several  lofly  rooms,  till  we  reached  the  one  which  was 
apprtmfJt*tSJ  ^®  "®'  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  cannot  conceive  how  rejoic- 
^l  wMTTr&f^ilL?  moment,  so  exceedingly  debilitated  was  my 
poor  body.  If  I^SuMJiave  retired  to  some  little  quiet  nook  by 
mvself,  I  think  I  shouldKV^^4jgeu  happy;  but  the  house  was 
thronged,  and  numbers  crowded  in  tS*««lgratulate  L.  on  his  amval. 
He  understood  them  perfectly,  but  I  couldTW^  Jhey  talked  with 
him,  and  looked  at  me.  ^       ^ 

We  remained  at  Mr.  B.'s  residence  a  few  days,  and  then  remoA^ed 
to  our  own  house.  Every  thing  is  not  yet  arranged,  but  home  is 
home  if  it  be  in  the  far  Indies.  I  had  every  accommodation  at  Mr. 
B.'s ;  my  table  was  laid  in  my  own  room,  which  was  very  kind  and 
considerate,  as  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  appear  before  company 
in  the  general  dining-room.  A  male  and  female  servant  were  appoint- 
ed to  i^ttend  me,  and  every  thing  which  friendship  cou)d  suggest 
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was  done  to  promote  my  comfort.  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  our  house  is  situated,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  public  in  the  place,  very  broad  and  macadamized  with  brick. 
The  strand  and  custom-house  are  within  a  very  short  distance,  and 
nearly  opposite  my  window  is  a  large  presbyterian  church.  I  htd 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  'the  church-going  bell '  this  morning,  and 
of  seeing  others  go  up  to  the  house  of  prayer.  I  hope  that  we  shtll 
have  the  same  blessed  privilege  by  another  sabbath,  I  heard  them 
sing  '  Old  Hundred  '  too ;  oh,  how  sweet  were  the  associatioos 
called  up  by  the  sound  !  I  longed  to  join  with  them.  The  grass 
before  the  church  is  covered  with  natives  reclining  in  every  variety 
of  positions  ;  some  smoking,  some  eating  their  rice,  and  others  lying 
half  asleep  on  the  green-sward.  The  people  come  to  the  church  ia 
various  conveyances;  some  in  coaches,  some  in  palanquins,  and 
some  in  buggies.  I  saw  none  who  were  attended  by  less  than  two 
servants^  and  those  who  appeared  to  be  wealthy  came  with  four  or 
six.  After  the  service  two  little  Portuguese  infants  were  brought 
out ;  they  had  probably  been  baptised.  Their  caps  and  snow-white 
dresses  appeared  to  be  of  the  finest  lace,  and  offered  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  little  dark  faces  and  arms.  A  splendid  coach  with 
servants  in  livery  conveyed  them  home. 

I  have  just  been  looking  out  of  the  window.  The  natives  on  the 
grass  are  at  their  devotions ;  they  make  strange  noises  and  use  a 
variety  of  gestures.  The  church  is  closed  and  there  will  be  no 
afternoon  service.  The  streets,  wide  as  they  are,  at  this  moment 
are  crowcled  with  natives,  hurrying  forward  and  transacting  business 
as  on  any  other  day.  There  is  more  din  and  bustle  than  I  can  possi- 
bly describe.  It  is  not  a  heavy  noise  because  it  is  caused  by  talk- 
ing, and  their  voices  are  so  thin  and  squeaking,  that  it  would  re- 
Suire  a  multitude  to  make  a  great  sound;  but  this  is  rather  annoying 
!ian  powerful.  How  different  is  a  sabbath  in  my  own  dear  land  ! 
Our  house  is  very  large  ;  the  floors  and  stairs  are  of  stone,  covered 
with  straw  carpeting,  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  walk  over,  it  is 
so  infested  with  little  white  ants,  which,  as  well  as  musketoes,  are 
very  numerous  here.  The  natives  never  kill  them,  so  they  increase 
and  multiply  into  a  perpetual  annoyance.  Our  bedsteads  are  so 
high  that  we  are  obliged  to  ascend  them  by  mahogany  steps.  The 
female  servant  which  I  had  at  Mr.  B.'s  was  a  native,  .-g^e  wore 
a  loose  covering  of  embroidered  cambric,  ^ith^i^elets  on  her 
arms,  a  chain  round  her  neck,  and  twelx«>^ar7ings  hanging  round 
the  rim  of  each  ear,  which  w^^.^^j  ^^  ^,^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Not  a  word  of  Enghsh^^ost*  she  understand  ;  so  she  seated  herself 
on  the  floor  m  a-^TcJFner  of  my  apartment,  entirely  useless  to  ne. 
L,.  has  engaged  a  Portuguese  woman  to  attend  me.  She  speaks 
letcrable  English,  and  he  can  understand  her  distinctly ;  I  think 
that  I  shall  myself  after  getting  accustomed  to  her  accent.  A  little 
thing— male  or  female,  I  know  not  which— wrapped  in  striped 
muslin,  with  bracelets  and  anklets,  is  brushing  the  ants  from  my 
carpet  as  I  write,  and  birds  are  hopping  round  the  dining-room  floor. 
They  are  quite  tame,  and  are  pretty  creatures.  The  air  is  swarmed 
with  them,  of  vanous  sizes  and  species.     Our  yard  is  now  almost 
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filled  with  blue  pigeons  and  jet-black  crows.  The  latter  are  so 
impudent  that  they  will  snatch  a  steak  from  the  dish,  as  the  servant 
carries  it  across  the  yard  on  his  head.  The  dogs  howl  to  perfection 
here,  which  certainly  is  not  one  of  the  attractions  of  India.  Last 
night  a  bat  came  into  my  room  and  fluttered  about  a  long  time. 
Had  this  happened  in  our  country  it  would  have  been  considered 
ominous.  Invitations  and  letters  are  being  brought  in  continually 
for  L.  and  there  is  a  constant  bustle  within  and  without  our  dwell- 
ing. Oh  dear,  I  should  not  like  to  live  so  always,  it  is  so  unlike 
every  thing  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to.         ^         ^         ^ 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  which  bespeaks  the  improvement 
of  a  people  in  good  taste  and  intellectual  endowment,  as  does  the 
encouragement  given  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Both  go  hand  in 
hand;  both  must  rise  or  fall  together.  Whenever  we  see  a  good 
picture  in  a  drawing  room,  we  are  as  certain  that  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  books  and  periodicals  are  to  be  found  in  the  library,  as 
we  are  that  flowers  of  similar  habits  will  spring  up  in  the  same  soil. 
Were  we  ushered  into  a  strange  house,  wishing  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  inmates  from  surrounding  objects,  we  should  first  compare  the 
state  of  the  walls  and  centre-table  with  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
Were  the  latter  rich  and  expensive,  and  the  other  destitute  of  the 
gems  of  art — was  the  table  empty,  or  loaded  with  gilded  nothings, 
vainly  kept  fojr  show — we  should  set  the  proprietors  down  in  our 
opinion  as  young  uneducated  people,  who  had  suddenly  become 
rich,  or  as  aged  persons  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  amassing 
wealth,  without  acquiring  the  taste  and  refinement  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  true  enjoyment.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
many  wise  and  good  men  may  not  furnish  their  houses  without 
paintings  and  without  books  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  an  encourage- 
ment of  literature  and  the  arts  is  a  strong  test  of  refinement  in  a 
people,  and  that  he  who  expends  latge  sums  in  magnificent  furni- 
"Ttrfe^4££^^"8  ^^^  windows  destitute  of  drapery,  his  walls  without 
pictures  anlWli?  shelves  untenanted  by  good  authors,  has  but  half 
furnished  his  housej^ftfl^^  ^^s  omitted  that  portion  which  tells  best 
for  the  taste  and  intellecTTjMie  Possessor.  Many  persons  of  fine 
taste  may  be  unable  to  purchaseb5«feSLjand  paintings ;  but  such  are 
equally  unable  to  possess  expensive  furnitiK^^of  any  kind,  while 
there  are  many  whose  carpets,  tables  and  mirrors  at=€  unexceptiona- 
ble, but  who  have  not  a  shelf  filled  with  books,  or  a  pictmpe  ^orth 
hanging.  In  the  purchase  of  paintings,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
forgotten,  that  pictures  are  propertyy  disposable  property,  which 
increases  in  beauty  and  value  as  it  increases  in  age,  and  which 
will  become  saleable  like  other  marketable  commodities,  as  the 
taste  and  refinement  which  gives  value  to  these  things  improve  in 
our  country. 
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We  began  this  paper  by  saying,  that  encoaragement  given  to 
the  arts  was  the  best  proof  of  increasing  refinement  in  a  people. 
If  this  assertion  be  correct  our  little  city  of  Portland  has  made 
rapid  advancement  during  the  last  year.  Until  that  period  her 
artists  had  been  scantily  employed,  obliged  to  work  at  low  prices, 
and  finally  to  leave  us  for  other  places,  where  their  efforts  were 
better  encouraged.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  things  have 
improved  in  this  particular,  and  still  bid  fair  for  a  continuance.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  but  one  landscape,  and  two  portrait  painten 
among  us,  which  is  as  great  a  number  as  would  probably  be  sap- 
ported,  though  all  are  kept  in  constant  employ.  Mr.  Prior  is  the 
oldest  artist  in  our  city.  He  has  been  a  resident  for  the  last  nine 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  struggling  onward  in  his  pro-  ^ 
fession,  with  a  family  to  sustain  by  his  labors,  and  the  popularity  of 
numerous  rivals  to  contend  against.  Until  lately,  he  has  generally 
painted  cheap  portraits,  because  he,  in  common  with  our  other 
artists,  was  obliged  to  work  at  poor  prices  or  not  work  at  all.  Dar- 
ing all  these  difficulties  his  resolution  has  not  forsaken  him,  and 
within  the  last  six  months  he  has,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  raised 
his  prices,  at  the  same  time  making  more  than  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  his  portraits.  Mr.  P.  is  uncommonly  successful  in 
getting  correct  likenesses,  and  his  pictures  improve  by  age  more 
than  almost  any  artist  known  to  us.  During  the  last  summer  we 
sat  to  him  for  a  portrait,  which  was  executed  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  which  our  friends  pronounce  to  be  a  good  likeness.  Mr. 
Prior  is  now  constantly  employed,  and  his  late  pictures  bespeak  the 
vast  improvement  which  may  be  made  when  proper  encouragement 
is  extended  to  an  artist. 

One  other  portrait  painter  we  have,  Mr.  C.  O.  Cole,  a  very  young 
artist^  and  of  course  young  in  his  profession.  His  father  and  his 
brother  are  both  painters,  and  he  happens  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who  are  placed  in  the  right  path  early  in  life,  and  who  continue  in 
it,  unassailed  by  such  obstacles  as  usually  bar  the  progress  of  the 
inexperienced.  With  a  strong  genius  for  his  art  and  an  enviable 
equanimity  of  feeling,  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  much 
that  is  highly  respectable.  The  truth  is,  he  is  an  artist  naturally, 
as  we  once  heard  a  lady  assert  of  a  physician,  and  he  is  acting  up 
to  his  birthright  with  praiseworthy  perseverance.  ^^^,--^  ' 

It  is  little  more  than  two  years  since  Mr.  Oo\eji^^^j^^^^  ^^ 
profession.  An  excellent  copy  of  West's  ^CJ^RSjfJjealiug  the  Sick  ' 
with  some  good  likenesses,  which^^owever  wanted  relief  and  cor* 
rect  coloring,  served  to  dra^j^fetminto  notice.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  constantl^jMSpKyed  and  as  constantly  improving,  without 
any  ofthMe^tfSculties  and  disappointments  which  usually  throng 
ths^atfisof  very  young  painters.  His  room  is  now  full  of  portraits, 
all  of  more  or  less  merit.  A  recent  change  in  his  style  of  coloring 
has  given  an  excellence  to  his  late  pictures  which  his  early  ones 
did  not  possess.  With  strong  original  talent,  great  industry  and 
plenty  of  employment,  Mr.  Cole  promises  to  rise  high  in  his  profess- 
ion ;  but  he  should  go  to  Europe  while  he  is  young,  with  fresh 
spirits  and  increasing  capacities—  while  he  is  free  from  all  ties  which 
would  confine  him  in  his  present  station. 
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Brooks  in  one  of  his  late  letters  proposes,  that  some  of  our  rich 
men  of  taste — and  all  wealthy  persoas  should  have  taste  enough  to 
encourage  it  in  others — should  combine  and  send  a  certain  number 
of  young  artists  to  Italy,  that  they  may  study  the  old  masters*  and 
improve  themselves  in  the  arts.  Mr.  B.  deserves  high  credit  for 
the  suggestion,  and  the  wealthy  men  of  our  city  should  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  act  upon  his  plan. 

Now  here  is  Mr.  Cole,  very  young,  with  a  decided  talent  for  his 
profession,  and  we  should  suppose  with  a  great  desire  to  be  improv- 
ed by  a  residence  abroad.  Here  also  is  Charles  Codman,  the  only 
landscape  painter  in  the  state,  self  made,  self  taught  and  self  dis- 
trustful, yet  who,  by  an  opportunity  to  study  the  arts  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  exist  abroad,  may  become  one  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments to  our  state.  One  of  the  best  connoisseurs  in  America  has 
pronounced  him  capable  of  great  things.  His  pictures  already  do 
us  honor,  and  if  he  continues  to  improve  will  be  our  boast  in  after 
years.  Both  these  young  men  are  unmarried,  and  have  no  special 
incumbrance  to  prevent  them  spending  a  year  or  more  in  Italy,  or 
wherever  they  can  receive  the  greatest  advantages  in  their  profess- 
ion. We  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  expressed  a  desire  to  eo 
abroad,  but  artists  are  public  property  and  should  be  supported  by 
the  public.  The  city  or  state  which  gives  them  birth  claims  a  share 
of  the  renown  which  they  may  earn  by  their  talents,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  the  public  should  contribute  to  the  obtaining  of  that 
renown.  We  educate  ministers  and  missionaries  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  we  have  school  funds,  and  a  thousand  societies  spring  up 
about  u§,  the  objects  of  which  are  all  doubtless  good,  but  no  step 
has  even  been  taken  for  our  improvement  in  the  arts.  Let  our  rich 
men  see  to  it.  Ed. 


Nkw  Historical  Romance. — Mr.  Ingraham,  oar  fellow  citizen,  author  of  the 

*  South  West,*  has  a  new  work  in  the  press,  to  he  called  *  Lafitte,  the  Buccaneer 
of  Baritaria.'  As  the  work  is  to  deal  with  a  most  eventful  period  of  American 
history,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  ground  for  anticipating  a  rich  intellectual 
Yi?^*-_  ^^'  lDgi^<^A°>  holds  a  classical  and  powerfully  descriptive  pen.     His 

*  South  West '  221  ^^^^'^^^^y  Praised  tliroughout  the  country,  and  whose  merit 
has  obtained  for  it,\~traS2!ation  into  the  French  language,  is  decidedly  a  work  of 
superior  character,  and  ciasse^Voia^y  "^^^^^  ^^^  judges,  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing effusions  of  Irving  and  Paulding.^^I%fi^aj)erusal  of  some  portions  of  the 

manuscript,  of  his  forth-coming  romance,  we  shaiFven^ttK-to  predict  a  full  satis- 
faction to  the  expectations  of  all  who  have  read  the  South  West;1f^<^anke6. 


Niw  Analytical  Spellijco  Book.— Here  is  a  work  in  the  press,  which  can- 
not fail,  we  think,  of  attracting  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  The  plan  is  philosophical  and  attractive,  calculated  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  teacher,  and  facilitote  the  labor  of  the  pupil.  It  appears  to  have  been  prepar- 
ed by  one  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  throng  the  path  of  the  young  in  the  com- 
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meneemeiit  of  tbeir  litenrj  cueer.  We  are  perraaded,  from  the  alight  attentioa 
we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  numeroua  illamiiiated  cat», 
the  clanification  of  worda  and  its  neat  mechanical  execution,  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  very  aselal  and  acceptable  work  to  the  interesii  of  primary  achooU.  WewonU 
cheerfully  reccommend  it  to  the  notice  of  parents,  school-committees  and  teaeh- 
ers  at  large.  The  work  is  to  be  published  by  William  Hyde,  and  will  be  foond 
for  sale  at  a  very  reasonable  price  at  his  bookstore. 


The  Taickee  Farmer. — This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  pablication  for  the 
farmer,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  gaining  a  good  share  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  public.  So  many  improvements  are  every  day  making,  in  imple- 
ments of  hosbandry,  and  so  many  new  modes  of  culture  are  annually  sugger 
ted  by  the  practice  of  scientific  farmers  and  gardners,  that  it  hss  become  in- 
dispensable to  every  cultivator,  who  would  till  his  ground  to  the  greatest  sd- 
vantage,  to  be  a  diligent  reader  of  some  paper  that  keeps  a  faithfal  record  of 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests.  Sock 
a  paper  is  the  Ymnkee  Farmer,  published  and  edited  by  S.  W.  Cole,  Portland, 
whom  we  can  recommend  to  the  public  as  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for 
his  office.  F. 


SocTHERir  Rose. — <  My  poor  Cousin  Anna/  is  a  beautiful  sketch  taken  fiom 
Mrs.  Oilman's  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,*  now  in  a  coprse  of  pub- 
lication in  Jthe  <  Southern  Rose,'  a  capital  semi-monthly,  issued  &om  Charles- 
ton. Were  we  to  speak  of  this  lady's  talents,  |t  would  be  to  render  her  the 
Very  praise  she  has  so  magnanimously  assigtf^d  to  us;  commendations,  of 
which  she  is  much  more  deserving,  but  for  which  she  could  not  be  more  grate- 
ful. Mrs.  Oilman  is  the  accomplished  author  of  The  Recollections  of  a  House- 
keeper, one  of  the  pleasantcst  and  most  interesting  little  volumes  we  have  ever 
chanced  to  meet  with.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  about  to  take  a  journey ,  we  cannot 
recommend  a  more  delightful  duodecimo  companion  for  a  steam-ix>at  or  a  stage- 
coach. 


Caret's  Librart  of  Choice  Literature. — This  periodical  has  reached  its 
second  volume  with  a  reputation  which  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever  attained. 
The  books  selected  for  publication  are  of  the  first  order,  and  by  the  very  best  authors 
living,  comprising  in  one  volume  no  less  than  five  sterling  works,  for  two  dojj^ 
and  fifly  cents.  We  are  not  sure  that  it*is  not  six  instead  of^g^^-^^^^  ^  ^^ 
have  not  the  numbers  at  hand  to  refer  to.  .  However  JJjjg  ^ay  b^,  Carey's  Library 
is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best  publication  cf  th^'kind  in  America, 


Colman&ChJshpl-rJjSfe  received  a  beautiful  edition  of  Rosamond,  delightful 
Rosamond,>f^iBs  Edgeworth.  Who  has  not  read  it  ?  and  who,  having  read  it, 
ciin  refrain  from  purchasing  it  for  his  children  ? 

The  Authors,  who  have  been  invited  to  contribute  to 'The  Portland  Sketch 
Book,'  are  requested  to  send  in  their  articles  for  publicaUon,  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  this  month.  ^ 
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THE    NORTHMEN. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  nations  whose  mythology  is  more  intefesting,  or 
mrhich  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  character  of  the  people,  than  that  of 
the  Scandan avians,  or  Northmen,  of  Europe.  They  were  a  bold,  warlike 
and  daring  race,  and  the  very  spirit  of  their  religion  was  the  spirit  of  war. 
Originally  a  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  flying  from  oppression,  and  settling  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they  in  a  short  time  became  a  powerful  nation  of 
warriors.  Not  satisfied  with  subjugating  nearly  all  the  North  of  Europo, 
they  poured  their  warlike  legions  into  Grermany  and.  Gaul,  and  at  length 
swept  across  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  Jflome,  once 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  But  it  was  only  in  the  cold  and  cheerless 
North,  that  this  people  retained  dieir  peculiar  characteristics.  In  the  South 
their  own  customs  and  superstitions  became  in  a  siioit  time  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled. 

Looking  at  the  mythology  of  the  Northmen  we  discover  a^cause,  and  a 
powerful  one  too,  of  their  remarkable  courage  and  warlike  valor ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  wo  see  how  the  religious  opinions  and  superstitions  of  a  people  ai*e 
moulded  into  a  form  suited  to  their  paiticular  character  and  disposition.  As 
war  was  their  chief  occupation,  and  in  their  view  the  only  one  worthy  of 
men,  all  their  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  all  their  customs,  and  indeed 
everything  which  could  possibly  have  any  influence  in  moulding  the  char- 
acter, breathed  the  spirit  of  war — ^were  most  admirably  fitted  to  inspire 
martial  courage,  and  to  foster  and  cherish  a  love  for  bold  adventure,  a 
passion  for  chivalrous  enterprise.  Odin,  their  ^great  leader  and  founder, 
attempted  to  introduce  no  abstract  or  metaphysical  notions  of  Deity ;  ho  did 
not  represent  Grod  as  being  an  all-pervading,  immaterial,  and  every  where 
present  Spirit.  The  ideas  which  he  inculcated  were  entirely  divested  of 
spirituality,  being  of «  material  nature,  and  such  as  could  be  grasped  and^ 
understood  by  his  countrymen.  He  himself  was  a  warrior,  and  the  leader 
33 
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of  warrlon.    Ii  was  the  warlike  epiril,  a  darmg,  recklesBi  roTing  dispontiao, 

which  he  wished  to  encourage—*  chivalrous  valor  and  a  contempt  of  danger 

and  death,  which  he  wished  to  foeter.    With  this  view  the  inatitotions  of 

Odin  were  estabHshed— institutions,  which,  considering  the  end  deagqad, 

more  than  rival  the  far-fiuned  laws  of  Sparta. 

*  A  stnuBijre  and  Mvmge  futh 
Of  migbtiost  power  !  it  framed  the  unfeeling  soul 
Stem  to  inflict  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
That  laughed  in  death.' 

Like  all  other  nations  the  Scandanavjans  believed  in  a  future  state  of  le- 
waids  and  punishments — a  heaven  and  a  belL  But  the  happiness  destined 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  good,  and  the  miseries  and  wretchedness  laid  up  for 
those  who  were  accounted  fit  subjects  for  the  wrath  of  heaven,  were,  as  is 
the  case  generally  with  uncivilized  nations,  entirely  sensual,  and  such  » 
a  warlike  and  barbarous  people  would  most  desire  or  dread.  In  their  system 
of  morality  the  hardy  warrior  and  the  roving  adventurer  were  alone  truly 
good  and  beloved  of  the  gods.  Courage  was  tlie  chief  virtue,  and  coward- 
ice the  most  deadly  and  damning  sin.  Those  whose  life  had  been  a  life  of 
warfare,  hardship,  and  bold  adventure,  who  took  a  fierce  delight  in  the 
slaughter  of  their  neighbors  and  in  the  destruction  of  their  foes,  who  en- 
countered death  with  a  smile  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  or  fell  in  some 
wild  expedition,  or  by  their  own  hands — those,  and  those  only,  were  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  Valhalla.  They,  upon  their  death,  were  immediately  ushered 
into  the  Hall  of  Odin,  the  Palace  of  the  Grods,  there  to  enjoy  everlasting 
felicity.  There  the  hardy,  earth-bom  warriors  sat  at  the  feast  of  the  God& 
and  caroused  in  goblets  made  from  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered  enemies. 
As  upon  earth  their  chief  delight  was  in  war,  so  there,  in  the  home  of 
brave  spirits,  they  were  every  day  engaged  in  the  fierce  encounter,  the  raging 
conflict,  and  all  the  din  and  tumult  of  battle.  There  was  the  tented  fieM— 
the  flash in§^  of  swords,  the  clangor  of  arms,  the  waving  of  banners,  tbe 
neighing  of  the  steed  impatient  of  delay,  and  the  interchange  of  gba^y 
wounds.  But  soon  as  the  sun  had  dipped  behind  the  western  mountains, 
/the  death-doing  work  was  done,' — ^the  overthrown  and  bloody  warrior 
sprung  to  life  unscathed,  and  the  slain  war-horse  revived  as  if  by  the  touch 
of  magic,  and  uninjured  bore  his  rider  in  triumph  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 

For  those /et47  just  men,  however,  who  died  not  in  battle,  a  more  peacefiil 
but  far  lesb  envious  and  glorious  paradise  was  provided.  Their  home  was  a 
magnificent  golden  Palace,  situated  amidst  charmhig  groves  and  flowery 
meads,  where  spring  })crennial  reigned. 

But  such  was  not  the  home  of  him  who  had  led  a  life  of  inactivity  and 
had  died  by  sickness,  or  by  age.  No— his  frighted  spirit  fled  to  gloomy 
caverns,  filled  with  hissing  serpents  and  slimy  reptiles,  there  to  grovel  in 
wretchedness  and  wo.  He  dwelt  in  deep  Niflheim,  the  kingdom  of  the  dark 
queen  Hehi,  whose  <  Palace  was  remorse  and  anguish,  whose  table  was 
femine,  whose  waiters  were  expectation  and  delay,  the  thresliold  of  whos« 
door  was  precipioe,  whose  bed  was  leanness,  and  whose  looks  transfixed 
every  beholder  with  terror.' 

Such  was  the  abode  of  the  inactive,  the  unwarlike,  and  -the  cov^-aidlj. 
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AdcI  when  we  eonsider  the  influence  of  such  a  belief  as  this,  can  we  wonder 
at  the  daring,  roying  chai-acter  of  the  Northmen  ? 

In  the  deatb-soDg  of  Bagnar  Lodbrok,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  those 
Sea-kings,  as  they  were  styled,  who  were  for  so  long  a  time  objects  of  terror 
and  dismay  to  all  nations  exposed  to  their  ravages  and  incursions,  the  influ- 
ence  of  these  opinions  is  strikingly  exhibited.  Bagnar,  having  invaded 
England  was  defeated,  and  cast  by  his  cruel  conqueror,  Ellaof  Northumbria, 
into  a  dungeon  filled  with  serpents.  Here,  afler  being  mortally  wounded, 
but  befi>re  the  poison  had  penetrated  to  his  vitals,  tradition  says  he  composed 
and  sung  his  own  death-song^  in  which  he  narrates  his  various  expeditions 
and  exploits,  and  glories  in  the  thought  that  he  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Palace  of  Odin,  threatens  his  murderer  with  the  vengeance  of  his  sons,  and 
boasts  that  no  groan  shall  disgrace  his  departure.  The  last  strain  of  his 
death-song  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Wheaton  in  his  interesting  <  History  of 
the  Northmen :' 

^  Cease  my  strain !  I  hear  them  call, 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin'0  Hall !    - 
High  seated  in  their  blest  abodes, 
I  soon  shall  qua^  the  drink  of  Grods.  , 

The  hours  of  life  have  glided  by — 
I  fall !  but  laughing  will  1  die  ! 
The  hours  of  life'lmve  glided  by — 
1  fall !  but  laughing  will  I  die  ! 

The  physical  condition  of  theur  young  men  was  in  strict  consonance  with 
their  religious  belief.  They  were  hardened  by  Athletic  exercises,  and  trained 
up  to  perform  feats  of  daring  and  difficulty.  'And  considering  all  this  phys- 
ical and  moral  training,  need  we  wonder  at  the  contempt  of  danger  and 
death  which  Northmen  exhibited— at  the  narrations  of  their  bards,  who  say, 

*  our  warriors  meet  death  with  a  smile,'  *  they  face  danger  with  transport,' 

*  and  though  covered  with  wounds  they  exjiire  in  triumph'  ?  Need  wo  wonder 
that  upon  the  gravestone  of  the^  warrior  the  epitaph  should  be  written,  *he 
fell,  laughed,  and  died  7*  Need  we  wonder  that,  under  the  influence  of  an 
excited  imagination  and  the  delicious  mead,  they  should  be  seized  with  such 
a  warlike  fury  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  but 
should  attack  all  mdiscriminately,  waging  war.even  with  trees,  stocks  and, 
stones,  and  that  even  numbers  of  the  fair  sex  should  become  warriors,  sea- 
kings  and  pirates  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  their  desperate  love  of  war,  and  their  >  passion 
'  strong  as  death'  for  daring  adventui*e,  the  Northmen  extended  their  wan- 
derings over  almost  every  sea,  and  became  a  nation  of  pirates  and  freebooters. 
To  plunder,  to  lay  waste  and  ravago,  they  considered  not  only  lawful,  but 
honorable  and  glorious.  Every  sea  witnessed  their  valor,  and  almost  every 
maritime  nation  exhibited  marks  of  their  desperate  daring.  It  was  the 
glory  and  boast  of  these  sea-kings'^and  their  bands  of  iiiauradcrs,  '  that  tliey 
never  sought  shelter  under  a  roof,  or  drained  their  drinking-horns  at  a  cottage 
fire.' 

'  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway  - 
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Oar  fltg  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ourt  the  wild  lire  in  tumult  still  to  range,  ^ 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  evety  change.* 

Their  warriors  ihey  buried  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  their  spirits  nngfat 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  dashing  waters  and  the  howl  of  the  northern  tem- 
pest. <  For  these  tribes,'  says  a  Swedish  historian,  *  inoagined  that  the  shades 
of  heroes  preferred  the  majestic  noise  of  the  billows  to  the  silent  repose  of  a 
TaUey  or  plain ;  and  that  their  ghosts,  rising  amidst  the  obecuri^  of  the 
evening,  loved  to  contemplate  the  sons  of  Odin  returning  from  their  fixeign 
expeditions,  and  repeating  the  warlike  songs  with  which  they  had  inspired 
them.'  B.O. 


SHELLEY. 

BT     MBS.     JANE     S.     LOCKE. 


'  Shelley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  poets  of  the  Satanic  Schod,  was 
drowned  oo  his  passage  from  Italy  to  Englaud.  Being  an  avowed  athmst,  no  raj  froo 
Heaven  broke  in  upon  the  awful  solitude  of  his  spirit,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  dejected 
hopes,  '^  he  made  no  sign  «ad  died."  ' 

'  Twas  thus  he  passed,  that  mighty  spirit  passed. 
And  no  bright  hope  came  o'er  him  to  the  last ; 
Within  his  soul  there  glowed  no  sacred  fire, 
No  '  lay  to  Jesus*  lingered  on  his  lyre, 
As  vanished  from  its  wires  the  master  spell, 
And  pulsoJeas  down  the  hand,  that  swept  it,  fell. 

That  lyre,  whose  tones  were  heard  in  Alpine  caves. 
That  rolled  its  numbers  o'er  the  Tiber's  waves, 
That  breathed  its  sweetness  through  the  linden  groves 
Of  Italy,  and  hymned  her  classic  loves ; 
That  lyre,  that  powerful  stirred  to  meaner  things, 
Had  no  key  holy  to  the  King  of  Kings. 
But  woe  for  him,  whose  gifted  heart  and  hand 
Can  all  the  beautiful  of  earth  command. 
Can  hold  discourse  with  nature,  converse  high 
With  all  the  lovely,  bright,  beneath  the  sky, 
And  yet  beyond  see  naught  j  whose  visual  ray 
Can  view  no  light,  where  beams  etemaJ  day ; 
Can  talk  not,  harp  not,  of  that  place  of  rest, 
Where,  with  their  golden  lyres,  attend  the  blest- 
Ay,  woe  indeed  for  such — where  much  is  given. 
There  much  will  be  required  by  Heaven. 

Shelley,  we  missed  thee  from  our  mystic  band, 
And  mourned  our  brother  in  a  distant  land ;  * 

Ay,  mourned  thee  in  thy  full  meridian  blight- 
But  more  we  mourned  thy  starless,  hopeless  night. 
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The  second  officer  of  our  ship  was  a  tough,  weather-beaten  sailor, 
*  Who  long  had  yoja^d  in  many  a  stormy  sea/ 
having  followed  his  vocation  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Of  course,  in  his 
various  wanderings  during  that  period,  he  had  met  with  not  a  few  narrow 
escapes  and  thrilling  incidents.  I  sometimes  bore  him  company  when  it 
^vas  his  turn  to  take  the  night  watch,  and  he  would  interest  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  his  adventures.  Among  many  other  incidents  he  related 
to  me  the  following. 

LOSS   OF   THE  BBI6  SUPERB. 

<  I  once  voyaged  in  the  brig  Tarifi^  of  Portland — ^you  remember  the  old 
brig  Tariff,  don't  you  ?  We  sailed  from  the  West  Indies  in  company  with 
the  brig  Superb,  with  as  fine  a  breeze  as  ever  tempted  mariner  to  loose  sail, 
and  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  looking  blessings  on  our  expedition.  Grad- 
ually the  blue  hills  &ded  fix>m  sight,  as  we  flew  along  under  full  sail,  amid 
the  glad  leaping  waves,  and  before  night  they  had  sunk  below  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  which  became  distinct  and  unbroken.  But  how  fickle 
and  changeful  is  the  sea ! — with  the  night  came  clouds  and  blackness  and 
storm.  We  were  obliged  to  reef  one  sail  after  another,  and  by  the  nert 
morning  the  vessel  was  laboring  on  her  course  under  the  closest  sail  we 
(;ould  get  on  her.  At  seven  btUs  of  the  morning  watch,  we  hove  to  ;  and  the 
Superb,  which  had  kept  within  gun-shot  of  us  all  the  time,  did  the  same. 
But  the  gale  still  increasing,  and  the  sea  running  tremendously,  our  vessel 
was  much  strained,  and  leaked  so  badly,  that  all  the  pumps  could  scarcely 
keep  her  free.  As  a  last  resort,  we  put  the  ship  before  the  gale,  and  scud 
under  bare  poles ;  deeming  that  if  we  met  with  no  accident,  we  might  run 
away  from  the  purlieu  of  the  storm.  Four  men  were  placed  to  steady  the 
helm — ^we  flew  like  an  arrow  over  the  boiling  waste,  with  not  an  inch  of 
canvass  spread,  for  could  she  have  borne  it,  it  would  have  been  rent  to  shreds 
by  tlie  tempest  The  Superb  still  followed  in  our  track,  so  near  us  that  we 
could  see  the  men  on  her  decks,  ^s  she  pitched  down  the  gigantic  billows — 
flying,  like  ourselves,  from  the  wrath  of  the  irresistable  storm — hunted,  as  it 
were,  by  the  demons  of  destruction.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Hackinsack, 
that  I  have  met  with  many  gales  and  tempests  in  my  day — ^monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  thunder  tempests  and  burning  siroccos  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
white  squalls  round  the  H6pe,  hurricanes  in  the  Indies,  as  well  as  the  tre- 
mendous gales  that  sometimes  blow  on  our  own  coast,  but  I  must  say  that 
this  gale,  as  to  strength  and  duration,  out-did.  everything  that  I  ever  experi- 
enced before  or  hav^  met  with  since.  At  each  plunge  our  vessel  made  into 
the  foaming  gulfs  between  the  mountain-piled  surges,  she  quivered  from 
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prow  to  stem,  like  a  harpooned  grampua.  How  aho  held  together  through 
the  hard  knocka  and  batteriog  of  tliat  fierce  tempest,  okl  and  aea-beaten  as 
ahe  was,  ia  more  than  I  can  determine.  I  had  lashed  myself  to  the  lantarda 
of  the  after  ahrowds,  to  keep  from  being  swept  from  the  deck-— leaAa 
glance  at  the  Superb,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  them ;  she  was  at  the  momem 
trembling  on  the  summit  of  a  gigantic  black  billow — she  rushed  over  it,  sad 
plunging  her  bows  deep  into  the  turbulent  boeom  of  the  sqcceediog  ware; 
swift  as  thought,  she  broached  to— so  suddenly,  and  with  aucb  force  that  bar 
masts  snapped  from  her  decks,  like  {larched  reeds,  at  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
hurricane.  Another  billow  hid  her  firom  view ;  when  she  appeared  in  sight 
again  we  could  see  that  her  decks  had  been  swept  clear  of  eveiything, ' 
except  two  men  who  were  apparently  lashed  to  the  helm — masts,  quarter- 
rails,  gunnels,  companion-ways,  boats, — all  were  shivered  to  pieces  and 
scattered  to  t)ie  waves ;  and  a  large,  maddening  billow  was  rushing  down 
over  her  stern ; — again  she  disappeared  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea — and  fiueverl 
we  looked  anxiously  over  the  spot  she  had, occupied  a  moment  before — aD 
was  blank — nothing  met  our  gaze  but  the  angry  surges  lashing  themselves^ 
and  roaring  onwards  as  if  eager  for  a  new  prey ! — not  a  vestage  of  .the 
wrecked  vessel  remained — she  hod  been  wrenched  to  piecea  by  the  shock  in 
broaching  to.  Tlie  hungry  waves  roared  and  boomed  above  them,  and  the 
tempest  raved  as  fiercely  as  ever,  as  if  exulting  in  her  destruction,  while  that 
brave  ship  and  her  gallant  crew  were  swinging  down  to  their  silent  resting- 
places  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  sea.  O !  it  was  unspeakably  trying 
to  us,  as  you  well  may  imagine,  to  behold  those  poor  fellows  thus  engulphed 
before  our  eyes,  and  not  be  able  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  But  it  wouU 
have  been  worse  tlian  phrenzy  in  us  to  have  thought  of  rendering  them 
assistance.  We  were  as  a  feather  in  the  breath  of  that  fierce  tempest,  and 
could  not  have  stayed  our  own  headlong  career,  much  less  ha?e  gone  back 
in  the  teeth  of  that  tremendous  blast,  to  their  aid.  We  might  as  well  hare 
attempted  to  penetrate  through  a  wall  of  iron  as  to  do  so.  Soon  we  ^ore 
fiir  from  tlic  dreadful  spot  For  three  days  we  flew  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale,  athwart  tlie  foaming  depths — the  very  plaything  of  the  storm,  some- 
times being  driven  all  under  water  by  its  force,  and  many  times  narrowly 
escaping  the  fate  of  our  brothers  of  the  Superb ;  and  duruig  these  three 
long,  long  days  of  hunger,  and  cold,  and  fatigue,  sleep  was  a  stranger  to  oar 
eyes — we  dared  not  abate  in  the  least  our  watchfulness.  When  at  length 
the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  we  were  many  a  wide  league  on  our  voyage ; 
and  in  the  fair  broezes,  and  on  the  smooth,  sunny  Sea  that  suc««eded,  we 
found  rest,  and  leisure  to  repair  the  injuries  that  our  good  ship  had  sustained 
during  the  pressure  of-  the  tempest.' 

September  8th,  IS^. 
The  sea  lies  outstretched,  calm  and  beautiful— the  mild  sunshine  is  bask- 
ing on  the  long,  undulating  swell,  and  the  elements  seem  to  have  sunk  away 
m  exhaustion  after  a  night  of  squalls.  The  little  stonny  petrels  are  slowly 
and  mournfully  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  blue  expanse,  on  quiet 
wing ;  and  the  vessel  sits  almost  moveless  on  the  waters,  with  her  sails  flap- 
ping idly  against  the  masts,  fitfully  breaking  the  breathless  silence  with  their 
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low,  soft,  playful  music — as  if  the  spirits  of  the  sea  were  shaking  them  in 
wantonness  and  frolick.  But  who  can  say  how  long  this  may  continue  ?  in 
an  hour  the  winds  may  be  roaring  through  the  top,  and  the  vessel  bowing 
down  in,  and  struggling  with  the  waked  up  billows.  Fickle  waters !  they 
that  track  thy  far  waves  must  be  ever  watchful-s^nd  wo  be  to  those  who, 
copfiding  in  thy  tranquillity,  slumber  in  imagined  security  ! 

The  sailors  were  collected  in  a  group  near  the  windlass,  telling  long  yams 
of  their  sea  lifo-*-the  perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  they  had  met  with  in  ' 
their  wanderings,  and  of  the  supernatural  events  that  had  fallen  under  their 
observation.  There  is  no  class  of  people  more  superstitious  than  seamen  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  live  amid  the  wonders  of  the 
mighty  deep^whose  home  and  heritage  is  the  dim,  boundless,  solitary  sea, 
should  be  so.  Nothing  is  too  gross  and  unreasonable  for  their  beliefl  I 
heard  then  tell,  with  as  sober  a  countenance  as  one  would  relate  the  common 
occurrences  of  a  day,  of  a  class  of  men  whom  they  called  Fins — ^perhaps 
Fin1anders;«~who  had  the  power  of  performing  the  wildest  and  most  unnat- 
ural feats,  such  as  boring  the  windlass  bitts  and  drawing  spirits  therefrom^* 
of  obtaining  delicate  viands  and  fipesh  meats  by  mysterious  incantations,  et 
cetera.  One  said  that  ho  onco  sailed  in  a  ship  from  Charleston,  that  \\ad 
among  her  crew  a  man  who  never  couhf  be  found  on  board  afler  night  fall, 
search  the  vessel  in  and  out,  but  who  was  always  on  hand,  with  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  day,  and  ready  for  duty.  Another  related  that  he  once  sailed* 
with  a  crew,  one  of  whom  had  the  power  of  satisfying  any  landlord  that  he 
chose  to  call  upon  for  a  supper  or  a  dinner  for  the  whole  crew,  although  he 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.    The  second  mate  said  he  knew  a  man,  old 

Capt. J  who  sailed  an  ancient  and  venerable  schooner  between  the  Stateer 

and  the  West  Indies — ^who  had  a  wonderful  pro<ligy  in  all  supernatural 
matters  with  him,  in  the  persQn  of  his  black  cook.  One  day  Sambo,  having 
become  exceedingly  wrathy  with  the  rough  sea  for  interfering  with  his  offices, 
and  upsetting  his  cofiee-pot,  thereby  appropriating  his  coflee  to  a  use  for 
which  it  was  never  intended — id  est,  washing  the  cabin  floor-— climbed  up 
the  old  fashioned  chiinney,  and  poking  his  woolly  pate  above  its  top,  prayed 
for  a  forty  days*  calm  ! — and  sure  enough  the  calm  came,  forty  days,  good 
measiure,  and  all  his  praying  could  not  reduce  it  in  the  matter  of  a  day. 
These  stories  were  told  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  if  any  one  was 
dfLeptical  in  his  belief  of  them,  he  was  deemed  a  Jonah,  and  a  dangerous 
person  to  sail  with.        *#»#•#•*# 

Evening. — Fine  breeze  from  the  North  East  We  are  now  in  the  region 
of  the  trade  winds,  and  our  ship  is  ploughing  the  waves,  as  if  rejoiced  once 
more  to  test  her  fleetness,  now  burying  her  prow  in  the  revelling  surge,  then 
tossing  it  into  the  air,  scattering  tlie  spray-drops  even  to  the  quarter-deck — 
anon  lifling  herself  over  some  *  broad-backe<i'  billow,  then  settling  down 
between  the  blue  hills  of  waters — ^  curtseying'  over  the  deep  with  the  grace 
of  a  swan.  The  waves,  too,  seem  instinct  with  animation  ;  they  are  leaping 
and  flashing  about  us,  and  shouting  as  if  in  the  excess  of  their  joy.  Hither 
comes  a  huge  billow,  bounding  along  towards  us,  but  the  vessel,  pursuing 
her  fleet  career,  has  lefl  it,  rushing  and  foaming  far  astern.  Onward  she 
flies — onward  and  afhr !  heeding  not  the  revelling  waves,  the  billowy  foam^ 
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nor  the  shoutfaig  winds ;  what  a  beautiful  mmile  of  the  man  thai  fiiBova 
steadily  and  undeviating,  the  path  of  rectitude,  in  the  tremukxis  ocean  of 
Life.  "How  exhilarating  it  is,  dius  to  race  over  the  wide  spread  sea,  when 
the  waves  <  bound  beneath  you,  as  a  steed  thai  knows  its  rider,'  and  what 
an  idea  it  gives  one  of  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  the  ocean,  to  thii^  that 
a  ship  can  thus  drive  along  for  months,  and  yet  meet  with  no  knd ! 

My  speculations  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  squall,  laging  fieieely 
through  the  rigging.  It  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment  as  though  it  would  blow 
the  vessel  out  of  the  sea ! 

<  Down  mainsail — haul  up  topaails  and  topga}lants-4ianl  down  jib!  keep 
her  away,  man,  steady !  steady !  there  she  bends  to  it — there  she  weatfaen  it 
bmvely,'  shouted  the  mate.  BiU  T^ryon  sprang  to  haul  down  the  jib,  when 
it  gave  a  slat,  ripping  from  top  to  bottom,  and  threw  him  some  ten  feet  over 
the  bow,  where  he  got  entangled  in  the  riggiog  of  the  bowsprit,  and  was  tbos 
debarred  a  visit  to  Davy's  Locker.  Whew!  how  the  broad  sea  whitened 
and  smoked  beneath  its  track,  and  how  the  ship  cracked  and  trembled  in  its 
fierce  embrace.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  <  all  deacriptive 
power  transcends.'  These  squalb  are  very  frequent  in  these  latitudes, — dl, 
25 — at  this  season  of  the  year.  »#••••# 

After  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  the  sea  is  not  so  vacant  and  void 
of  interest  as  one  would  imagine.  Although  the  water  stretches  away  in 
solitude  and  sameness,  without  a  spot  where  the  eye  can  rest  from  its  weary 
wanderings,  still  to  one  who  is  fond  of  musing  a  thousand  themes  of  Bpeen- 
lation  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  solitary  worid  of  watera.  On  a  calm  day,  I 
love  to  hang  listlessly  over  the  taffiel,  and  watch  the  gambols  of  the  huge, 
uncouth  rovers^  of  the  deep,  that  ever  congregate  round  a  ship  in  cahn 
weather — or  to  gaze  upon  the  fleecy  clouds  that  wander  through  the  deep 
blue  heavens,  and  in  imagination,ibrm  them  into  armies  and  squadrons, 
marching  onward  to  some  far  rendezvous,  where  the  Storm  Spirit  is  nnisler- 
ing  his  forces  to  devastate  the  green  fields,  the  dark  forests,  and  pleasant 
places  of  the  land-^r,  lost  in  abstraction,  dream  for  hours  on  the  consistency 
and  aspect  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — of  the  wrecks  that  have  gone  down 
in  'storms,  and  lay  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep,  with  the  skeletons  of  their 
drowned  crews  around  them,  in  which  hideous  monsters  and  masses  of  slow 
and  slimy  life,  have  taken  up  their  abode— whose  sides  are  clothed  with  the 
long,  red,  bunchy  thread  of  the  sea-grass,  or  are  hidden  in  the  broad  and 
luxuriant  leaves  of  the  plants,  that  sway  in  the  moving  waters,  far  above 
their  oozy  beds— of  the  huge  polypus  and  shell  fish,  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
that  swing  their  wide  anns  and  cast  loose  their  stringy  fins,  ready  to  entangle 
aught  of  life  that  m^y  pass  near — ^of  the  bright  spots,  sandy  bottoms,  stretch- 
ing away  with  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  shipwrecked  argosies,  and  vessels — 
many  an  one— that  have  foundered  in  storms  since  first  mankind  went 
<down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  scattered  over  them — of  the  jewel-^studded  clifis, 
worn  bright  by  the  currents  that  roam  through  the  foundations  of  the  worid 
— or  by  the  <  fountains  of  the  great  deep'  that  gush  from  the  heart  of  the 
globe — of  the  crystallized  caverns  and  grottoes,  the  sparry  forests,  amid 
whose  dark  winding  labyrinths  the  creatures  of  the  sea  hold  then-  revels; 
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sportiog  there  foreVer.  and  aye,  inj  undisturbed  tranquillily— of  the  Grovea 
of  Coral — 

'  Where  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea, 

And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tuhs  of  ocean] 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea.' 

And  when  the  storm  sweeps  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  and  *  The  myriad 
Toices  of  ocean  roar" — 

'  There  far,  far  below  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  the  gold-fish  rove, 
Where  the  blue  waves  murmur  tranquilly 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  Coral.  Grove.' 

At  least,  8o  saysV.  G.  Percival.  And  thus  frequently  I  spun  out  the  thread 
of  my  musings ;  often  from  mid-day  till  the  bell  bad  rung  the  evening 
watch. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  we  were  saluted  from  aloft  with  the  cry  of  Landt 
O!  I  climbed -up  to  the  mast  head  to  get  a  view  of  it — there  it  hung,  blue 
and  beautiftil — ^like  a  cloud  slumbering  on  the  horizon.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  iL 

September  9th. 

The  land^which  we  yesterday  descried,  proves  to  be  the  Virgin  Cauda,  an 
island  which,  I  am  told,  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  camphor  trees.  It 
is  now  in  plain  siglit  Far  to  the  South,  dim  and  indistinct,  we  can  see 
Santa  Cruz — that  paradise  of  amateur  topers  and  rum-drinkers. 

We  ran  down  westerly,  passing  St  Thonias,  (which  appears  to  be  a  heap 
of  mountains)  St.  John,  Crab  Island,  and  a  number  of  other  small  islands, 
whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  cloud-capt  mountains 
of  Porto  Rico.  There  is  a  remarkable  rock  between  St  Johns  and  Crab 
Island,  a  tall,  chalky  clift*,  lifting  itself  to  a  great  height  out  .of  the  sea,  far 
from  any  land — ^literally,  8axa  in  mediis  Jiudtbus,  Which  way  soever  you 
approach  it,  it  is  the  exact  simile  of  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  which  accounts 
for  its  name  of  SaU  Bock. 

The  fragrance  which  is  sweeping  from  the  land  comes  to  us,  who  have 
known  no  other  but  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea  for  many  a  weary  day,  with 
teii£>ld  sweemess,  and  the  greenness  and  fracheur  of  the  land' is  gladdening 
to  our  eyes.  I  could  gaze  on  its  beauty  for  hours,  as  we  float  along  before 
the  trade  winds,  and  not  tire.  Calmly  the  fierce  sunlight  rests  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  shadow  of  some  wandering  clouds, 
and  the  palms  and  bay  trees  stand  up  on  their  rugged  ridges,  like  centinels 
looking  afar  upon  the  sea.  Now  and  then  a  cloud  will  roll  down^the  hill- 
sides, shutting  the  land  from  our  view,  from  which  we  can  see  the  rain  gush 
in  torrents,  while' not  a  drop  reaches  us,  who  are  driving  along  in  uninter- 
rupted sunshine. 

Sunday  night  we  lay  to, .off  Guyama,  and  the  next  morning  entered  the 
harbor  of  Ponce.  The  Pilot  came  oflr,'as  pompous  as  though^hel^had  been 
Governor  of  the  Island,  and  after  an  almost  endless  variety  of  questions  and 
orders,  and  a  half  hour's  useless  prodigality  of  words,  he  gave  us  permission 
to  drop  our  anchor.  After  waiting  four  or  five  houre  for  the  movements  of 
34 
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the  eii0COfii4MHiM  officen— wIms  I  believe,  think  ilMt  tkey  acqaire  i 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  a  vesiel's  crew»  by  keephig  them  in  i 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  boat  put  off,  rowed  by  six  oaianaen,  with  a  Span- 
iah  ensign  flying  at  its  stern,  and  soon  they  were  alMigsiae.  All  faands 
were  called  on  deck  td  show  ourselves  to  their  honors,  that  they  niigiit  judge 
of  our  state  of  health— -after  our  captain  had  answered  all  their 
and  they  were  satisfied  that  we  were  all  in  good  health,  and  that  the  ' 
was  not  laden  with  the  cholera,  they  did  us  the  honor  to  come  on  board, 
not,  however  till  they  were  moistened  with  quite  a  qirinkllng  from  the  roagh 
sea,  that  broke  in  spray  over  the  boat,  keeping  them  isceasantly  on  the 
move  to  avoid  the  wet  seats,  and  by  a  smart  shower  vi^ch  swept  suddenly 
down  from  the  mountains — a  circumstance  with  which  I  was  wicked  eooqi^ 
to  be  gratified.  They  soon  left  us,  and  shortly  after  they  had  anriTed  as 
shore,  another  boat  put  off,  observing  the  same  pompoua  parade,  and  by  dM 
time  they  had  finiahed  their  business  it  was  almost  sun-down,  ao  ^at  it  was 
not  frasiUe  for  me  to  go  on  shore  that  evenmg.  They  left  a  dovcnly  safrfaA 
with  oi^  to  see  that  no  smuggling  vras  caxried  on— but  he  kept  not  an  ow- 
strict  watch !— and  then  went  their  ways,  giving  us  permSssion  to  land  oar 
cargo  and  carcasses  at  Ponce. 

Thus  was  I  doomed  to  mystived-up  quarters  on  board  ibr  anodier  night^ 
with  the  picturesque  town  before  me,  and  the  green  land,  its  groves  of  pahns 
and  cocoas— the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees— which  I  longed  to  wander 
among,  and  the  iar  curving  beach  of  silvery  sand,  outstretched  in  the  meOow 
twihgbt.    For 

Twilight's  flhadee  come  itealing  on, 

0*er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream ; 
Wrapping  the  dim  far-stretching  ooMt, 

In  a  hnsh'd  and  holy  dream. 

However,  I  was  amply  repaid  for  my  disappointment,  in  the  evemng,  m  I 
reclined  on  the  quarter-rail,  by  the  sweet  dreams  of  home  which  the  scenoy 
inspired— one  hour  of  such  vague  and  abstract  musings  as  I  then  had,  is 
worth  months  of  exile  from  one's  native  land.  The  fiir  bay  lay  glittering  ia 
the  moonlight,  save  where  the  dusky  mountains  cast  their  dim  gigantie 
shadows  over  its  iace— the  huge  flamingo  wheeled  on  lazy  pinion  around 
me,  and  here  and  there  a  snowy  sea-gull  winnowed  the  ah*,  and  I  said  to 
myself  as  they  passed  in  the  still  fading  tvrilight, 

'  Thou  art  come  from  the  Spirit's  land,  wild  bird, 

Thou  art  come  from  the  Spirit's  land- 
Through  the  stilly  night  let  thy  voice  be  heard, 

Oh  !  tell  of  the  shadowy  band ; — 

'  We  know  that  the  bowers  are  men  and  fair 

In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 
And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  there. 

They  are  gone,  and  they  weep  no  more. 

'  But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain, 

Can  those  we  have  loved  forget ; 
We  call  and  they  answer  us  not  again, 

O  say,  do  they  love  us  yet  ?' 

The  murmur  of  distant  reveliy — the  commingled  sounds  of  the  deep-toned 
guitar,  the  soft  breathing  of  the  flageolette,  and  the  gingle  of  the  tamborine, 
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swept  soothingly  acrcMB  the  water  from  the  depths  of  the  town,  mellowed 
by  distance,  and  at  intervals,  the  clear,  sonorous  song  of  the  fisherman,  as 
they  dragged  their  boats  np  the  beach,  broke  on  the  ear.  But  gradually 
•  these  sounds  died  away,  and  one  by  one  the  lights  disappeared,  till  all  was 
huabed  in  breathless  repose,  save  when  broken  occasionally  by  the'  barking 
oif  some  mastifi^  or  the  shout  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  passed  the  wateh-word 
ftom  centinel  to  centinel.  I  turned  me  to  my  rest,  and  was  soon  wandering 
in  dreams  amid  the  scenery  of  my  early  day. 

ROLLA. 


SONG    OF    THE    INDIAN    GIRL, 

BT  LIETJT.  G.  W.  PATTEN. 

The  sun  has  left  his  place  on  high, 

The  moon  is  in  the  glen ; 
And  I  mu0t  go  towards  yonder  sky, 

To  keep  the  Panther's  den. 

Thus  sung  beneath  a  rocking  pine, 

A  maid  of  tawney  hue, 
And  as  she  wove  each  measured  line, 

She  strung  a  bead  of  blue. 

Tes,  I  must  go  to  yonder  West, 

Where  mountain  daisies  gprow.; 
And  arm  the  shaft,  and  point  the  crest, 

And  bear  the  loosenM  bow. 

And  I  must  be  a  hunter's  bride, 

And  guide  his  light  canoe ; 
He  swore  it,  when  at  cTen  tide 

He  kissed  my  beads  of  blue. 

He  swore  it  by  the  Spirits  great, 

That  ride  the  troubled  cloyd. 
And  by  his  We  and  by  his  hate. 

And  by  his  bearing  proud. 

Thus  sang  beneath  a  rocking  pine, 

A  maid  of  tawny  hue, 
And  as  riie  wove  each  measured  line, 

She  strung  a  bead  of  blue. 

The  moon  has  left  her  place  on  high. 

The  wolf  is  in -the  glen ; 
f  will  not  go  to  yonder  sky. 

To  keep  the  Panther's  den. 

Upon  the  stream  my  bark  shall  swim, 

Beside  the  lone  cuckoo ; 
And  on  the  winds  as  false  as  him, 

I  '11  cast  my  t)ead8  of  blue. 
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8  Y  M  P  A^T  H  Y  . 

AiioifG  the  many  sources  of  eDJoyment,  which  our  beneYolent  OBttor  has 
opened  to  us,  is  syn^pathy.  It  is  the  music  of  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
JEk>lian-harpt  respondeth  to  the  gFBteful  touch  of  the  z^hyr,  assuages  sonov, 
and  soothea  the  trouUed  mind.  From  the  bosom  in  which  it  reigns^  it  sendi 
forth,  like  the-sun,  the  beams  of  light  a6d  gladsomeness,  which  are  reflected 
hack  again  with  tenfold  splendor.  When  unshackled  by  sel^shness  sad 
sloth,  it  ranges  the  wide  earth  and  seeks  out  objects  of  its  beneTolence  sad 
regards  It  gazes  not  with  cold  unconcern  on  the  image  of  the  great  Creaax- 
enstamped  on  the  human  race.  It  weeps  with  the  sorrowing,  and  rejoices 
with  the  joyfuL  It  desires  the  happiness  of  all  animated  existeoce.  In 
feelings  harmonize  with  the  changes  of  nature.  When  Spring,  with  in 
birds  of  song,  comes  to  spread  the  earth  with  rerdure,  and  to  load  the  air 
with  the  fragrance  of  her  flowers ;  and  when  Summer  succeeds,  to  cany  for- 
ward and  finish  the  works  of  Spring,  then  sympathy  kindles  into  gratitade, 
and  with  unmingled  joyousness  strives  to  ri?al  the  birds  in  their  carok  of 
praise.  When  Autumn  in  its  turn  appears,  at  first  to  dye  the  drapery  of  the 
fbi^est  with  its  varied  hues  of  unrivalled  richness,  and  then  to  cause  all  these 
gorgeous  decorations  to  fade  into  a  sombre  gloom,  then  sympathy  is  a  pleas- 
ing emotion,  in  which  melancholy  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  harmoniooaiy 
blend. 

But  synipathy  is  not  altogether  a  child  of  the  imagination,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  without  the  imagination  it  cannot  ezisf.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  every  day  affiiirs  of  life.  It  is  the  connecting  link  of  fiunilies  and 
societies,  the  source  of  love  and  firiendsbip.  It  springs' up  spontaneously  in 
the  youthful  heart,  and  did  it  fear  no  blighting  influence,  would  work  the 
world's  renovation.  Wherever  it  has  been  cherished  it  has  caused  hapfnnesB 
to  triumph  over  misery,  and  diflbsed  a  Sabbath  ^renity  on  all  things  around. 
It  has  caused  the  gushihg  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  cease,  and 
opened  for  the  despairing  a  vista  to  heaven.  It  has  broken  the  chains  of  the 
enslaved,  and  made  the  captive  to  breathe  the  blessed  air  of  liberty. 

.How  largely  did  this  heaven-bom  principle  enter  into  the  character  of 
Howard !  How  unweariedly  did  he  carry  into  efi^t  ils  merciful  pleadings! 
To  those  who  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  wretchedness,  and  stained  widt 
the  blackest  crimes,  he  came  with  its  soothing,  restoring,  elevating  influence. 
He  felt  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  every  thing  human,  and  hence  his  p^- 
.  severing  efibrts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  punishment,  and  relieve  the 
distress  even  of  the  guilty.  For  this  he  ejqposed  himself  to  the  pestilential 
air  of  the  dungeon,  and  breathed  the  air  fraught  with  contagion.  If  he  fetb- 
omed  the  depths  of  human  wo,  it  was  that  he.  might  raise  the  defn^eEsed  and 
despairing  to  comfort  and  hope ;  that  he  might  prejiare  the  soul  to  sour  fiom 

<  The  damp  vault's  rayless  gloom/ 
into  the  cloudless  radiance  of  heavenly  felicity.    And  can  a  life  thus  spent 
be  called  a  happy  one  ?    Yes,  verily.    No  sensual  pleasure,  no  lust  for  do- 
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mioioii  gratified,  no  longing  for  fame,  or  wealth,  or  beauty  appeased^  can 
boest  enjoyment  half  00  exquisite. 

But  as  sympathylis  the  source  of  the  purest  pleasure,  so  is  the  destitution 
of  it,  either  real  or  imaginary,  the  cause  of  gloom  and  despondency*  Who 
can  reed,  without  emotion,  the  plaint  of  the  sensitive  White,  when  he 
mourns 

— <  That  he  is  all  alone.* 
IVho,  with  tearless  eyes,  can  persue  the  journal  of  the  ardent  and  warm^ 
hearted  Martin,  surrounded  with  all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  a  Persian 
eity,  in  habits  of  dally  intercourse  with  hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  yet 
sighing  in  vain  for  a  kindred  spirit,  mto  whose  ear  he  might  poiu*  the  over- 
rowings  of  a  burthened,  bursting  heart  ? 

And  there  are  those,  who  are  judged  to  be  dead  to  every  kindly  emotion, 
undeserving  of  any  sympathy.  Having,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  become 
the  victim  of  him  who  triumphs  in  the  ruin  of  female  innocence,  the  wither- 
ing scorn  of  the  world  has  fallen  upon  them  like  the  unerring  bolt  of  heaven, 
and  every  thing  amiable  appears  scathed  and  bare.  But  ah !  judge  not  them 
too  harshly.  There  may  be  a  cord  in  the  heart  even  of  those,  which  will 
yet  vibrate  to  the  voice  of  kindness.  The  recollections  of  the  seasons  of 
purity  and  happiness  are  too  strongly  entvnned  about  the  spirit  to  be  lightly 
sundered.  They  form  a  chain  which  may  yet  be  instrumental  in  leading  the 
weary  wanderer  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  What  though  a  moral  leprosy 
has  seized  upon  the  soul,  and  all  within  is  pollution?  Shall  sympathy  be 
wholly  denied  ^them  ?  Shall  they  be  told  that  there  is  no  physician  to  heal 
their  malady ;  that  fbr  them  there  is  no  return  to  virtue  and  peace  ? 

And  there  ore  some  who  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy ;  who 

*  Disdain  to  mingle  with  a  herd, 
Though  to  be  leaders — * 

whose  spirits,  rising  in  sombre  loftiness,  pant  for  companionship  with  im- 
mortals, or  else  [sigh  for  a  dwelling  in  the  voiceless  waste,  as  best  befitting 
the  desolation  of  their  gloomy  souls.  With  such  we  can  have  little  fellow- 
feeling.  Their  characters  may  have  much  of  the  sublime,  but  nothing  of 
the  lovely.  They  may,  inspire  admiration  and  awe,  but  are  incapable  of 
enlisting  in  their  behalf  any  emotion  of  love.  But  is  there  not  a  reason  for 
their  unsympathizing  habits?  Yes.  Swayed  by  imagination  alone,  they 
expatiate  in  scenes  of  unreal  existence.  Restless  as  the  tide,  they  are  ever 
grasping  after  something,  they  know  not  well  wliat,  but  that  something  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  the  unreal  shadow,  fbr  which  the  substance  has 
l>een  sacrificed.  Possessing  the  most  ardent  affections,  but  meeting  no  worthy 
object  on  which  these  affections  may  fasten  and  expand,  they  sigh  to  forget 
their  kind.  But  one  of  this  chai-acter  e^en  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  S3rmpathy. 

'  He  finds  society  where  none  intrudes.' 
Regarding  his  own  species  with  the  eye  of  a  misanthrope,  he  turns  coldly 
from  them,  and  holds  communion  with  the  mystic  beings  that  his  imagina- 
tion has  formed  and  quickened  into  life.  He  listens  to  tlie  voice  of  the 
elements,  and  responds  to  their  fear-inspiring  tones.  In  the  tempest  which 
blots'out  the  light,  piles  the  sea  into  mcmntains,  and  shakes  the  earth  with 


thtitider,  he  oeea  as  apt  emblem  of  his  own  daik  soul,  the  dwelliiig  piMe  of 
fearful  paflBioii&  There  his  aympathies  are  awakened ;  he  oommuaea  wkh 
the  apirits  of  the  storiOi  and  reyeto  in  the  exuberance  of  an  untamed  imagiii- 
ation,  called  mto  fliU  exercise  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  aoene.  N<Hhe 
k  not  dVToid  of  aympathy^  but  the  cunent  of  his  feelings  baa  beeq  divesied 
from  their  proper  channel,  and  this  it  is,  that  causea  bia  wretcbedneaa.  Thii 
it  is,  that  renders  him^a  recluse  in  the  «udst  of  society,  and  teacfaea  him  ta 
turo  with  contemptuous  scorn  firom  the  punuitB  and  pleaaurea  of  his  fefiow- 
men. 

Sympathy  is  strong  in  the  youtliful  heart,  but  uncultivated  it  never  aniTSB 
to  a  state  of  perfection.  Its  vigor  and  efficiency  depend  much  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  called  into  exercise.  In  the  breast  of  him  who 
will  not  listen  to  its  merciful  pleadinga,  it  soon  becomes  palsied,  and  he  leains 
to  look  with  unpitying  eye  upon  the  miseries  of  his  race.  The  nian  whose 
heart  once  bled  at  the  sight  of  human  sufl^ng,  at  length  is  no  better  than 
the  beast  of  prey,  thirsting  fer  blood  and  delighting  in  cruelty.  How  amply 
does  the  history  of  the  past  illustrate  this  truth !  The  millions  who  have 
lallen  victims  to  the  persecutions  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  were  firat  oon- 
jsidered  the  refuse  of  their  kind— a  base  alloy  which  ought  to  be  purged 
;away.  But  in  treating  them  thu%  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature  was 
<violated,  and  the  tide  of  human  misery  deepened  and  widened.  We  rejoice 
-that  this  sdfeam  has  been  checked  in  its  desolating  oourse,  and  feel  assured 
that  when  benign  sympathy  shall  have  gained  in  evefy  heart  the  ascendancy 
<of  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature,  it  will  wholly  cease  to  flow.  Say  not  that 
this  is  a  hope  never  to  be  realized.  Both  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  com- 
mand of  God  enjoin  that  we  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice.  As  true  religion  whidi  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
purest,  highest  sympathy,  extends  its  sway,  so  will  the  whole  human  race  be 
•closely  united  by  a  common  hope,  a  comnfon  interest,  and  jeaJou^,  envy, 
and  hate,  become  words  without  meaning. 

Christians  will  be  sympathizing  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  Divine  Master ;  for  it  was  sympathy  which  moved  him  to  become  *a 
man  of  sorrows  ;*  it  was  sympathy  which  induced  him  to  '  come  into  die 
worid  to  seek  and  save  them  that  were  lost,'  and  through  this  he  can  now 
be  'touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities.'  Those  who  have  this 
spuit,  will  not  desire  to  turn  away  from  suffering.  They  will  ofier  the  relief 
which  sympathy"  can  impart,*  and  if  they  have  nothing  else,  they  vrill  give 
their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

In  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  sympathy  and  religion,  let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  Ko  reference  is  here  made  to  that  sickly  sensibility, 
which  weeps  over  the  records  of  fictitious  suffering,  without  attempting  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  a  suffering  world.  <  Pure  leligion,'  says  tbe  apos- 
tle, *  t«  to  visU  &e  fatherless  and  (he  widow  in  their  cffiieHon^  and  to  keep 
unspotted  fix>m  the  world.'  Who  are  those,  to  whom,  at  the  last  day,  Christ 
will  say, « Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father*  ?  To  those,  surely,  who  feed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited  the  sick  and  imprisoned. 

If  such  and  so  various  are  the  offices  of  symimthy,  and  its  rewards  so 
gkmous,  how  assiduously  should  we  labor  to  extend  its  influences !  Cuhivate 
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tlieDy  and  ch'eriBh  carefully  this  divine  principle  within  the  heart :  delay  not 
to  yield  to  its  promptings ;  and  in  that  hour  when  *  not  what  we  have  done  - 
for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,'  shall  be  to  us  the  source  of 
unmixed  happiness,  great  shall  be  your  recompense. 

D. 


THOUGHTS   IN   SICKNESS. 

I  will  not  talk  of  dying— there  is  one 
Who  bends  above  me  with  so  sad  a  brow, 
Who  clasps  my  fingers  tremblio^y  in  his, 
And  meets  my  look  with  dim  and  troubled  eye, 
As  if  to  chide  me  for  a  ctuel  thought, 
Whene  'er  I  speak  as  with  a  doubt  of  life. 
Thus  I  will  turn  my  weaiy  head  away. 
And,  as  he  thinks  me  lost  in  needful  sleep. 
Will  dwell  upon  that  dark  and  fearful  dream. 
Whose  waking  will  be  up  before  my  God ; 
For  now,  when  sickness  preys  upon  my  frame. 
And  dittpolution  may  be  very  near. 
It  is  a  time  for  solemn  thoughts  of  death. 

Is  there  but  one  to  hover  round  my  bed  ? 
But  one  to  mark  the  changing  of  my  cheek, 
And  count  the  pulse  my  heart  is  telling  forth  P 
Where  is  the  inother,  whose  fond  bosom  once 
Was  made  a  pillow  for  my  aching  bead  ? 
Where  is  the  sire  who  bore  me  in  his  arms. 
While  my  young  sisters  smoothed  my  restless  couch  ? 
Away — away,  full  many  a  weary  mile 
Of  plain  and  mountain  bars  them  from  my  side. 
Where  wait  my  friends  f    Alas  the  human  heart 
Is  rank  with  selfishness.    No  kindly  eye 
To  cheer  or  pity,  seeks  my  couch  of  pain. 
Tes— one  is  standing  firmly  at  his  post, 
Supplying  sister,  father,  mother,  fhend. 
Prompt  to  the  pall  of  that  most  solemn  vow, 
Which  link'd  our  destinies  and  made  us  one. 
Thanks  be  to  God ! — I  am  not  quite  alone^ 

The  solitude  in  which  we  two  are  wrapped 
Is  well  perchance — for  could  this  forehead  feel 
The  cool  refreshings  of  a  mother's  tears — 
Were  friends  or  kindred  crowding  to  my  couch 
The  earth  might  be  too  lovely,  and  the  gems 
Which  I  have  garnered  in  my  early  youth. 
Might  flash  their  brilliancy  'tween  mc  and  heaven ; 
The  flowers  that  I  have  held  too  near  my  heart, 
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Till  they  were  withered  by  its  orer  heat, 
Might  send  a  firagrance  from  their  dying  breath 
And  bind  me  even  to  their  laded  charms. 
But  all  are  crushed  and  broken.    One  bj  one 
Of  the  bright  links  that  bound  be  to  my  kind. 
Grew  dim  by  distance,  or  were  torn  by  death ; 
While  some— oh,  bitterness ! — were  rudely  rent, 
And  sundering  tore  the  heart-strings  they  entwined, 
Half  the  bright  chain  which  bound  me  to  the  earth 
Was  stripped  by  time  of  gilding,  buds  and  flowers, 
And  hangs  a  weight  upon  my  bnrthen'd  heart 

But  hush  thy  murnnrs,  oh  complaining  soul ! 
And  purify  thy  thoughts  to  meet  thy  God, 
Or  gather  up  thy  jewels  for  new  life. 
The  casket  may  be  worn — the  jems  all  strewn ; 
But  go,  collect  the  mind*8  forsaken  wealth 
And  turn  from  searching  the  dark  human  heart. 
Where  thou  hast  garnered  all  thy  hopes  too  long, 
And  seek  for  knowledge  in  her  sparkling  well. 
The  flowers  are  delicate — the  fruit  is  ripe — 
The  trees  are  green  as  in  thy  infant  years — 
The  sky  is  full  of  stars  for  thee  to  read-- 
The  air  comes  laden  from  the  fount  of  truth, 
And  whispers  knowledge  in  the  rustling  trees — 
T%e  ocean  heayes  with  erery  rolling  wave 
A  subject  for  tliy  searching  powers  to  scan — 
The  mountains  teem  with  science,  and  the  dew 
Which  gems  the  petal  of  each  modest  flower. 
Contains  a  mystery  for  thee  to  know. 
The  flower  itself,  on  every  stainless  leaf, 
Bears  gentle  tracing  of  Jehovah's  hand, 
And  breathes  a  music  from  its  inner  cup. 
Which,  if  thy  ear  is  tuned  to  know  the  sound, 
Will  draw  thee  sweetly  up  to  nature's  Grod. 

Nor  droop  nor  murmur,  oh  my  weary  soul, 
While  so  much  knowledge  woos  thee  on  to  life- 
While  sky  and  earth  are  fiill  of  stores  for  thought. 
And  God  has  promised  mercy  aAer  death. 
Say,  wilt  thou  faint  thus  long  before  thy  noon. 
And  useless  mourn  forever  o'er  the  past. 
Neglecting  all  to  count  thy  faded  joys? 
Why  must  thou  think  forever  but  to  fed, 
And  feel  forever  but  to  vainly  think 
Of  that  which  has  been,  not  to  be  again  ? 
The  year  has  seasons,  so  has  human  life. 
Then  take  the  fruit  as  it  shall  find  its  prime. 
Nor  weep  regretful  o*er  the  faded  flowers 
That  bloom'd  and  drooped  along  thy  infant  path. 
Perhaps,  as  flowers  that  meet  with  culture  here, 
I'hen  die  and  blossom  each  succeeding  spring, 
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Thou,  when  traniplanted  to  thy  proimsed  home, 
Wilt  taste  a^rain  the  eflaence  of  thy  youth, 
And  win  new  glory  by  thy  culture  here. 
Then  hush,  my  soul,  content  thyself  to  live, 
Or  be  prepared  to  ibid  thy  wings  and  wait. 


GELEPIANA. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURKAL  OF  Q.  OELEF  JR. 

I. 

'  At  these  words  Adam»  Fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  then,  blessing  himself,  cried  out, 
"  Good  Lord !  what  wretched  times  these  are  1^^  '—Joseph  Andrews. 

Hallam,  in  his  history  of  the  Middle  Agee,  tells  us,  [that  the  greatest 
eTil  resulting  from  the  Monastic  institutions,  was,  that  they  withdrew  all 
the  learning  from  the  world,  and  confined  it  within  the  cloister.  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  same  evil  exists  at  the  present  day,  though  operating  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  There  are  walls  more  impenetrable  than  those  of  brick  and 
morter,  and  gates  more  finnly  closed  than  those  of  mere  human  bolts  and 
bars.  There  is  a  thick  gloom,  which  thousands  have  drawn  around  every 
good  affection,  and  within  which,  they  have  retired  to  spend  their  lives  in 
solitude.  They  have  retired  from  the  world ;  and  how  could  they  more 
efiectually  chain  their  spirits,  and  render  their  noblest  energies  worse  than 
useless,  than  in  this  way  ?  How  could  they  more  effectually  subvert  the  order 
of  creation,  and  render  their  existence  miserable  ?  Such  a  state  of  mind 
is  solitary  imprisonment  of  the  worst  kind,  and  solitary  imprisonment  is  the 
severest  of  human  penalties. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  the  only  time, 
when  such  feelings  vrere  sanctified  by  tlie  name  of  Christianity.  A  misera-  ^ 
ble,  morbid  misanthropy  is  ever  willing  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  the  cloak 
of  religion.  When  men  are  too.  selfish  to  mingle  in  the  pleasures  or  pursuits 
of  their  fellows,  they  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  they  are  obeying  the 
impulses  of  duty,  in  standing  aloofl  It  '^  their  delight  to  rail  at  the  vanity 
of  all  things  earthly :  they  would  fain  petaiqadle  the  whole  human  race  to 
look  upon  the  world  as  they  do,  and  to'  retire  into  the  same  dungeon  in 
which  they  have  chained  their  own  gloomy  spirits.  It  is  their  highest  boast 
that  they  have  no  fellow  feeling  with  tliis  worid.  They  rather  prefer  to  see 
the  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  than  the  merry  laugh  of  glad- 
ness. They  would  weep  to  see  the  countenance  of  the  galley  slave  lighted 
up  with  a  smile.  Continually  peevish  at  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  they 
cannorpossess,  they  are  ever  reminding  those  about  them,  that  their  pleasure 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  they  point  with  hypocritical  sanctity  to  that  which 
is  to  come. 

35 
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Such  irthe  character  of  those,  who  seek  to  conceal  their  naturally  morose 
and  selfish  feeliogs  with  the  appearance  of  sanctity.  But  there  is  another 
claw  of 'men,  whose  melancholy  has  been  caused  by  religion  itself  or  rather 
by  erroneous  views  of  religion.  There  are  men,  who  think  that  the  welfire 
of  this  world  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  individual  exertions. 
They  feel  that  the  salvation  of  millions  isrestmg  on  their  shoulders ;  and  it  is 
not  sdmnge  that  they  are  uncomfortable,  with  such  an  incubus  preaaing  them 
to  the  earth.  Such  men  are  not  contented  to  take  care  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, but  they  must  also  look  out  for  those  of  their  nei^bora.  They  are 
continually  looking  upon  the  dark  side  of  &e  picture ;  and  they  bxre  looked 
so  long,  and  so  constantly,  on  the  *  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  that  tbeir  mindi 
are  continuaDy  filled  with  gloomy  forebodingSL  Nor  is  it  sdnange  that  they 
at  length  fall  into  a  state  of  despondency.  They  fiist  twice  a  week,  and 
continually  prate  of  the  miseries  and  gloomy  hope  of  man.  They  rant 
about  the  regeneration  of  the  work!,  and  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
species,  without  lifting  a  finger  to  assist  a  brother  near  them. 


*  They  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  pust, 
As  on  a  place  of  a^ny  and  gtrife, 
Where,  tor  some  am,  to  sorrow  were  they  cast, 
To  be  and  suffer.' 

They  can  see  nothing  in  this  world  which  is  desirable.  They  can  take  no 
pleasure  in  sublunary  enjoyments.  The  singing  of  birds,  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  Vthe  music  of  the  harp  of  universal  nature,  which  is  touched  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  whose  song  is  the  morning,  the  evenings  and  the  aeaaoiH,* 
brings  no  delight  to  them.  Alas !  how  many  there  are,  who  pass  their  lives 
in  this  way,  and  who  are  the  shives  of  their  own  gloomy  forebodings  to  the 
last  I  know  a  poor  widow,  who  weeps  for  hours  every  day  of  her  life, 
over  die  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  I  pnce  heard  a  distinguished  preach- 
er give  a  statistical  account  of  the  millions  of  heathen,  who  were  condemned 
to  everlasting  misery  every  year ! 

Merciful  Heaven !  How  prone  we  are  to  distrust  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  make  that  an  evil  which  should  be  our  highest  good  ?  How  often  do 
vre  think  the  Almighty  is  actuated  by  motives,  which  would  disgrace  his 
meanest  creatures!  How  easy  it  is  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  own  miaerB- 
ble  feelings  are  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  of  Eternal  Truth !  How  true  it 
is,  that  there  is  no  form  of  error  we  will  not  embrace,  in  order  to  shiehl  our 
own  depraved  affections ! 

If  we  are  determined  to  be  wretched— if  we  wiU  be  selfish — if  we  vrili 
make  those  around  us  unhappy ;  let  us  do  it  openly  and  feuleasly.  Let  us 
call  things  by  their  right  nafiks.  But  let  us  not  seek  to  conceal  our  own 
wretched  feelings  with  the  doak  of  religion !  Let  us  not  strip  our  Heavenly 
Father  of  hi?  most  excellent  attribut^^— <^lothe  him  with  our  own  corrupt 
natures,  and  then  fall  down  and  wonhip  the  image  our  ovm  hands  have 
made! 

If  it  were  of  any  use  to  reason  with  those  in  this  state  of  mind,  we  niigfat 
ask  them  tvhy  they  will  indulge  in  such  feelings  ?  CW  hono9  Will  it  make 
us  any  better  ?  Willlt  benefit  the  world  ?  Will  such  a  course  remove  one 
drop  from  the  vast  ocean  of  misery  around  us  ?  In  short,  is  there  any  othte 
reason  for  such  feelings,  than  our  own  miseraUe  selfishness  ? 
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But  1  Bb«]l  be  told,  thai  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wUskednesB  in  th^  worid. 
WickedoesB,  quotha  ?  who  disputeB  it  ? — ^wbo  eon  disimte  it  ?  It  is  a  con- 
elusion  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  every  ration^  being.  Nature 
herself  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues,  speaks  a  language  on  this  subject, 
YrYach  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  aspect  of  the  world  repeats  to  us  the  same 
lesson;  the  vice^misety — ^poverty — ^which  meet  us  on  every  side; — the 
bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  disappointment — the  anguish  of  the  broken  hearted 
— the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  wretched — all,  all  speak  in  one  sad  voice  the 
solenm  truth,  that  man  is  not  as  be  was  created — that  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  a  blasting  curse-Hi  withering,  loathsome  disease,  that 

<  —  blasts  the  haman  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud ;  whose  influence  darts 
like  snbtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society/  .    '  ' 

But  should  all  this  be  a  cause  of  unhappiness  to  us  ?  To  the  ignorant— 
the  behighted,  this  may  be  the  caao ;  but  to  the  Christian— to  him  who  be- 
lieves there  is  something  higher,  holier,  and  purer  than  aught  in  this  world, 
which  he  may  obtain ;  for  hm  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  melancholy,  is  the 
highest  ingratitude,  and  the  most  perverse  folly.  Why,  every  morning  ho 
opens  his  eyes,  he  ought  to  clap  his  hands  for  joy,  that  he  is  encouraged  to 
«4hiist  for  knowledge  beyond  the  knowledge  of  this  world,  and  yearn  for  joys 
moreipure,  and  loves  more  imperidiable,  than  the  toves  and  joys  of  the  earth 
can  ever  be.' 

But  these  people  always  toll  us  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  are 
happy;  all  their  melancholy  is  <m  account  of  others  around  them.    Ah, 
there's  the  rub  I— we  must  take  care  of  the  consciences  of  our  neighbors! 
#»•••••♦• 

Spirit  of  Bunyan !  Good  old  John  Bunyan !  when  tlion  didst  compose  thy 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  (worthy  of  everlasting  fame!)  thou  didst  make  one  griev- 
ous mistake ;  for  thou  didst  evidently  suppose  that  thou  hadst  |)encilled  all 
the  difficulties  of  thy  hero's  pilgrimage,  and  when  tliou  hadst  brought  him 
out  of  the  <  Slough  of  Despond'— hadst  conducted  him  through  the  « Valley 
of  Humiliation'— led  him  up  the  *Hill  of  Difficulty,'  and  hadst  brought  him 
safely  from  the  « City  of  Destruction'  to  'Mount  Zion,'  thou  didst  verily  think 
thy  hero  had  accomplished  a  great  task.  But,  John  Bunyan,  thou  didst 
never  tell  us,  whether  Christian  carried  the  burdens  of  his  tm^dtfirsy  as  well 
as  his  own ;  nay,  thou  dost  more  than  insinuate,  that  his  own  pack  was  so 
heavy,  he  could  scarcely  cairy  even  that,  nisnotsoaiikis  day.  Men  not 
only  carry  their  own  burdens  with  ease,  but  are  very  often  anxious  to  carry 
those  of  half  the  world  beside!  and  although  it  would  seem  that  their  backs 
must  ache,  yet  I  have  never  hearc}  one  complain,  and  I  have  often  known 
them  to  weep, because  they  were  not  loaded  heavier  still!  From  these 
things,  honest  John,  we  must  conclude  that  thy  hero  will  not  compare  with 
some,  who  exist  at  this  day,  and  that  thou  wast  guilty  of  great  vanity  in 
attempting  to  write  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  the  age  in  which  thou  didst 

live. 

Gentie  reader!    I  began  these  remarks,  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
most  original  and  pleasing  writere  in  our  language— the  father  of  the  English 
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novel!— I  win  dose  them  with  a  remaik  of  one  of  the  moet  elegaDt  ftnek 
writew  of  the  day— now  no  inofe— who,  by  tbe  epleoilkl 
earned  for  henelfalMtingfiune,  and  by  her  gOMKNia  devocxNito  thecnae 
of  humanity,  has  won  the  moie  noble    BM>ge  deaifable  name  of  CHBurua. 
'  Mehmcholy;  aaya  Wm  JewdtNuy « ia  totaUy  oppoeed  to  gieatiM»-4o  tnA- 

10  BXUeiON.' 

II. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  admire,  quite  so 
much  as  is  ftsbionable.  They  are  Prudence  and  Amiability.  The  fiMrmer 
has  been  styled  a  sneaking  sort  of  vutue ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  that 
be  called  a  virtue,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  selfishneaa  ?  Tour  pnideat 
man  is  one,  whose  ^hole  thoughts  centre  in  himself.  His  eveiy  afiection  is 
hedged  in  by  a  narrow  and  contracted  selfidmess.  Every  generoos  impobe 
tf  stifled.  He  never  does  an  act,  which  has  not  some  distant  reference  to  his 
own  mterest ;  and  if  he  is  ever  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  hia  ftding^ 
he  is  sure  to  be  ashamed  (^  it  as  soon  as  they  have  subsidedrand  actoaBy 
auflhrs  in  the  consciousnesES  chat  he  has  been  betrayed  into  aome  act  which 
has  no  reference  to  himself!  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  men  are  selfish,  but 
they  are  so  by  nature,  wherees  he  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  is  so  fiom 
principle.  I  envy  not  the  man,  who  is  not  often  drawn  forward  by  impulse, 
and  who  is  ashamed  to  be  actuated  by  those  generous,  off-hand  feelingp 
so  common  to  our  nature.  Such  men  may  be  useful  in  society,  (toads  are 
useful)  but  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  comer  by  themselvea.  There  is  no 
place  for  them  in  this  living,  breathing  world— a  world  of  thought — feeling 
and  impulse. 

These  ideas  will  be  esteemed  heretical  by  most  people.  It  ia  Tery  fash- 
k>nable  to  praise  those  who  are  prudent,  in  the  worldly  senae  of  the  tena ; 
and  those  who  will  not  seek  to  govern  their  feelings  by  such  aet  rules,  must 
be  styled  rash — inconsiderate,  and  headstrong ;  in  short,  the  whole  oatalogiie 
of  ill-natured  phrases  is  thrown  on  their  devoted  heads. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  young.  Some  old  hunks,  who  is  fear- 
ful that  he  may  be  worth  a  few  cents  less  when. he  dies,  or  that  some  rash 
youth  may  tread  on  his  gouty  toe — spends  his  whole  time  in  lecturing  on  die 
beauties  of  prudence !  his  opinion  goes  for  law  in  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  square  to  it 

And  then  your  prudent  women!  fix)m  them 

'  AngeU  and  minifiters  of  grace  defend  ua  !' 
A  girl,  who  is  extolled  by  her  grandmodier  and  all  her  maiden  aunts  fer  her 
prudence^  is  certainly  to  be  avoided.  She  is  the  very  essence  of  primnen! 
the  quintessence  of  starch !  A  woman  of  genuine  modesty  needs  no  arti- 
ficial help  fh>m  prudence ;  and  when  I  see  one,  who  is  so  very  partieuhr,  I 
always  suspect  the  *  nakedness  of  the  land.'  Such  a  woman  ever  shows 
what  is  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  is  ever  suspecting  evil,  for  she  is  con- 
scious of  it  in  her  own  heart.  She  is  sensible  of  her  weak  principles,  and 
seeks  tp  guard  them  by  artifice.  Her  whole  modesly  consists  in  ezfemais. 
She  is  a  white-washed  sepulchre,  and  I  need  hot  say  what  is  within. 
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III, 

Afl  for  Amiabnity,  it  is  often  but  another  name  for  stupidity.  It  is  a  nega« 
tive  virtue,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a  virtue.  When  a  man  lias  no  spirit, 
or  is  too  indolent  to  be  irritable,  he  is  styled  amiable,  jwr  exedknct. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  genius^  whom  the  world  weuld  style  amiable. 
•  Bonaparte — ^Milton — ^Byron-^-Scott — ^were  all  irritable ;  and  though  the  latter 
in  a  ipneat  measure  subdued  his  natural  feelings,  yet  it  required  his  constant 
endeavors  to  keep  the  mastery.  And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  I  am 
speaking  of  men's  natural  feelings,  and  not  of  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be 
brought  on  by  principle. 

It  is  thought  to  be  great  praise,  to  caU  a  lady  amiable.  But  I  do  not  so 
consider  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of 
amiability,  it  results,  rather  from  a  state  of  inanity,  than  the  actual  presence 
of  any  good  quality.  A  woman,  who  is  Aever  angry  is,  in  vulgar  parlance — 
soft.  She  is  easy— gentle — good-natured,  and  if  half  the  world  should  turn* 
ble  about  her  ears,  she  would  probably  smile  as  sweetly  as  ever.  She  is 
never  off  her  guard !  Not  she !  Such  people  may  please  for  a  while,  but 
they  soon  tire. 

Heavens  and  earth !  Who  can  bear  to  see  a  person  forever  in  the  same 
state  of  mind?  Who  would  not  rather,  at  some  times,  hear  a  shriek  or 
scream,  than  see  the  same  simpering  smile  ?  My  friend,  Tom  Longley,  has  « 
the  most  amiable  wife  in  existence.  One  day  Tom,  who  has  the  gout,  un* 
dertook  to  hobble  down  cellar  to  draw  some  beer ;  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
be  fell  from  top  to  bottom.  As  he  lay  there,  groaning  in  agony,  his 
affectionate  wife  ran  to  the  door,  and  cried,  '  My  dear,  have  you  broken  the 
pitcher  7*  <  No,'  was  the  reply, '  but  I  wilV  and  immediately  smashed  it  into 
a  thousand  pieces.    Who  blames  him  ? 

No :  no :  it  is  no  praise  to  say  that  a  woman  is  naturally  amiable.  You 
may  be  sure  she  is  of  small  capacity,  and,  my  life  on  it,  she  is — (I  %mR  say  it) 
— adaUem! 

But  do  not  suppose  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to  prove,  that  a  turbu- 
lent, scolding  woman  is  a. desirable  companion.  All  that  is  intended,  is,  that 
those  dispositions,  which  are  naturally  the  most  unamiable,  when  properiy 
regulated,  are  the  most  lovely  and  desirable.  They  possess  all  the  wannth — 
^nerosity,  and  deep  feeling  of  our  nature,  but  schooled  and  disciplined  by 
principle.  And  if  at  times  they  o'erleap  their  boundaries,  and  will  rush 
headlong  into  error,  it^liows  a  well  of  deep — strong — deathless  feeling;  and 
this  more  than  compensates. 

Then  let  not  those,  who  are  troubled  with  quick,  urritable  feelings,  envy 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  They  are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
thought,  that  they  have  feelings  of  which  the  others  are  entirely  ignorant ; — 
let  them  rather  seek  to  regulate  and  restrain  them — let  them  remember  that 
the  best  soils  are  diose,  whose  natural  productions  are  the  wildest  and  most 
unprofitable ; — let  them  remember  that  though  a  lovely  disposition  may  be 
made  of  the  most  ungovernable  temper,  yet  those  who  are  destitute  of  such 
feelings  can  only  be  remarkable  for  their  insipidity.  ^ 

He  who  has  a  violent  temper  will  oflen  be  hurried  into  actions  which,  in 
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his  cAlmer  momeuts,  he  would  have  looked  upon  with  honor;  he  w3i  often 
Miffer  in  the  ooneciouflieH  that  he  ie  the  ahive  of  hie  own  paflsione;  and  if 
they  are  not  leaiated,  they  will  render  his  existence  a  carse  to  himeel^  and  a 
•ource  oi  unhi^pinefla  to  his  friends  But  when  properly  regulated,  and 
rightly  directed,  they  will  prove  a  greater  Messing  than  earth  can  ever  gi^e. 
LUte  guardian  angels^  they  will  assist  him  in  the  warftre  of  life,  and  when 
die  mesMnger  of  death  may  stand  at  his  door,  they  will  direct  him  bom  the 
scenes  of  this  world  without  fear  or  sorrow,  for  they  have  become  fixed  with 
an  absorbing— intense  affection  on  the  brighter  scenes^  and  more  endniing  • 
l^easures-of  another, 


IV. 


The  education  of  the  sentient,  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
intellectual  part  of  man.  The  one  cannot  he  brought  to  full  perfection 
separate  Irom  the  other.  The  understanding  is  too  dothful  to  exert  itad( 
it  must  be  brought  into  exercise  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  paanonsL 
But  if  these  are  depraved  and  corrupt,  how  can  their  influence  be  happj  ? 
The  effect  of  the  passions  on  the  understanding  has  been  oomparvd,  to  that 
of  the  winds  on  a  ship  at  sea ; — by  their  genial  influences^  it  may  be  wafled 
gently  on  its  course  and  safely  arrive  at  its  harbor ; — ^But  when  they  are  ex- 
cited and  howl  in  the  storm^ — that  noble  ship,  bereft  of  mast  and  heloi — 
^shattered  and  torn  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  hurried  fi>rwaid  into  unknown 
Tegicms  of  heat  and  cold,  till  she  is  lost  in  the  eUdies  and  quicksands,  or 
wrecked  on  some  distant  and  unknown  shore ! 

'The  affections,'  to  use  the  beautiful  comparison  of  another — ^'are  to  the 
•soul,  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body.  They  send  forth  their  treasures  with  a 
vigor  not  less  powerful,  though  not  material,  throughout  the  intellectiial  man, 
atrengthening  and  nourishing,  and  again  receive  those  treasures.to  them- 
aelves,  enlarged  by  the  effect  of  their  own  operadons.'  But  if  the  fountain 
.is  corrupt,  will  it  give  energy  and  strength  to  the  whole  system  ?  No :  send- 
ing its  putrid  waters  into  every  part  of  the  structure,  it  will  enervate  the 
-whole,  till  all  is  poisoned  and  sinks  in  corruption.  The  state  of  degradation 
to  which  such  bright  and  noble  geniuses,  as  Byron — Savage  and  Sheridan 
have  sunk,  is  but  too  painful  an  evidence,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  passioDS 
may  enervate  the  understanding. 

Are  truth  and  goodness  less  congenial  to  the  mind  than  error  ? — then  why 
are  not  the  same  means  taken  to  inculcate  them  ? — Why  is  there  no  education 
for  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  intellect  ? — Why  are  ndt  the  afiections  cultiva- 
ted and  watched  over,  from  the  first  dawniogs  of  inftncy  to  age  ? 

But  let  no  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  man's  moral  structure,  attempt  to  regu- 
late its  intricate  machinery.  iiCt  the  ignorant  and  unskilful  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  intellectual  powers;  the  injuries  there  sustained  may  be 
remedied,  the  *  growing  tree  will  soon  close  over  the  wound,'  and  flourish  as 
finely  as  ever  ;^-but  the  affections ! — the  deep  fountain  of  life  within  us ! — 
let  no  unskilful  hadd  seek  to  regulate  tliem,  for  a  mistake  once  made  is  fatal . 
Those  waters  once  poisoned,  may  never  again  lie  purified  ! — The  aflertions 
may  be  led  by  a  silken  cord,  but  the  wisdom  of  ages  can  never  drwt  ibem 
into  the  right  direction. 
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V. 

We  have  been  placed  in  this  world  for  the  attainment  of  certain  purpoeea. 
The  true  secret  of  happineas  is,  to  discover  what  these  are.  Nor  should 
tfaoseibe  esteemed  fanatics  and  madmen,  who  make  this  a  grand  object  of 
their  lives. 

Were  man's  views  confined  to  this  worid,  he  is  so  superior  to  bD  around 
him,  that  pride  and  vanity  would  be  his  ruling  principlea  But  when  he 
studies  himself  in  comparison  with  his  Maker — when  in  view  of  his  own 
imperfections,  he  reflects  on  the  character  of  an  Almighty  Bxiire — ^he  feels 
a  painful,--an  oppressive  sense  of  his  own  littleness.  <To  him'— says 
Bacon — <  the  worid,  with  men  upon  it,  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an 
ant  hill,  where  some  ants  cany  com,  some  carry  their  young,  and^  some  go 
empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  litde  heap  of  dust'  'What  I  knoi^'— were  the. 
dying  wopds  of  La  Placed  is  definite,  what  I  do  nof  know,  is  infinite.'  It 
was  a  comparison  of  himself  with  his  Maker,  that  caused  Newton,  in  lan- 
guage as  poeticaUy  beautiful,  as  it  was  philosophically  true,  to  compare 
himself  to  a  litde  chOd  playing  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth. 

If  man,  with  all  his  imperfectimiB  and  weaknesses^  is  worthy  our  consid- 
eration, can  it  be  useless,  or  uninteresting  to  employ  ourselves  in  contemplating 
the  character  and  works  of  Him  who  is  Etkrnal  !  *  Man  will  be  happy,* 
says  Gaspar  Spurtzheim,  <  when  he  confines  himself  to  undenrtand  the  laws 
of  his  Creator,  and  to  find  out  the  means  of  putting  them  into  execution.' 

Nor  is  it  any  evidence  of  genius  to  condemn  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  undeserving  and  unworthy  the  attention  of  men« 
This  has  not  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  sublime  geniuses  that  have  ever 
litred.  Earth's  brightest  gems— the  fiuzest  and  noblest  of  our  race,  have  been 
those  who  have  esteemed  such  studies  worthy  their  deepest  attention^  So 
thought  Mihon,  when  he  said — 

*  How  charming  Lb  divine  philosophy  ! . 

Not  hanh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foola  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  do  crude  surfeit  reigns.' 


THE   PLAGlfE   OF  THE   LOCUSTS. 

And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  lands  of  Egypt,  and  settled  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Kgypt  'i  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left.— GbnesIs. 

Thxh  Moses  spoke  to  Egypt's' king — 

Let  now  my  people  go ! 
Their  days  of  slavery  are  o'er — 

Jehovah  wills  it  so— 
Provoke  not,  then,  his  fearful  ire, 
Else  famine,  plague,  and  tempest  dire, 
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Blwll  tw«ep  and  defolate  tbj  iMlflw, 
And  je  in  duct  shall  bow ! 

Hoat  yet  to  leam  that  Hearen'a  King       ^ 
ifl  mightier  than  thou  ? 

Already  haat  thoa  aeen  the  blight 

That  apeaka  the  yaatneaa  of  hta  might. 

Send  larael  benoe— if  ye  leftiae. 

By  thia  anointed  wand, 
I  '11  aommon,  on  a  mighty  wind, 

Qteat  locuata  to  the  land — 
Nor  growing  plant,  nor  herb,  nor  tree, 
Where'er  their  eonrae  baa  been,  ihall  be ! 

Pharaoh  tefbaed— the  rod  waa  awayed ! 

The  ftr  atietohed  plain  grew  hnahed 
In  ulence  dead^uick  the  hot  blaat 

In  reckleaa  fury  niahed — 
Burning  and  dry,  from  Paran'a  sand. 
Ripe  with  a  plague,  it  swept  the  land  ! 

All  day  that  parching  wind  prevailed ; — 

Far  in  the  hazy  red, 
Silent  and  dim,  the  sob  looked  down 

Upon  earth's  turmoil  dread ; 
And  with  the  morning's  brazen  glow. 
Darkling  afiir  loomed  Egypt's  foe ', 

^  As  rush  the  shadowy  mist  along. 

When  sweeps  the  tempest  by — 
Black  as  the  flying  clouds  that  hang 

The  midnight  thund'rous  sky. 
When  ceases  the  fierce  lightning's  glare — 
Drear  as  the  regions  of  despair, — 

That  mighty  awarm  rose,  tier  on  tier. 
Veiling  the  blood-red  sun. 

The  mountain's  tremble,  as  with  fear — 
The  forest  shook  ;  as  dun, 

Widespread,  and  dense,  they  onward  rolled 

As  the  dark  thunder  clouds  unfold. 

The  sylvan  walks,  the  sbadowygrore. 
By  Nilus'  wandering  stream. 

Where  Egypt's  maids  were  wont  to  rove. 

When  ere  stole  like  a  dream 
•O'er  the  calm  earth — where  many  a  bloom 

And  flower  exhaled  their  sweet  perfume 

In  happier  times,  upon  the  air — 
Where  dwelt  the  bird  and  bee ; — 

Where  golden  fruitB  hung  ripe  and  rare 
From  many  a  bending  tree— 

The  palm  that  wooed  to  its  retreat, 

The  weary  man,  when  noon's  dead  heat 
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Quivered  upon  the  arid  rook— 

The  plumy  wheat  and  grain, 
Late  waving  in  the  gentle  winds 

That  sigh'd  o*er  Delta^s  plain, 
Were  withered  up — and  vale  and  bower 
Lay  all  despoiled  of  their  rich  dower. 

Earth  lay  disrobed  of  her  bright  green, 

No  wild  bird's  gladdening  strain, 
Was  heard  within  these  dreary  realms 

Where  solitude  held  reign. 
The  land  lay  desolate  and  bare — 
The  shade  of  Death  hung  hovering  there. 

ROLLA. 


A    THRILLING    INCIDENT. 

BT  WILLIAM   COHSTOCK.  ^ 

It  was  one  of  those  pleasant  momiogs  in  early  Summer  which  have  l)een 
so  often  described,  but  which  can  be  only  enjoyed  fully  when  the  mind  is 
comparatively  at  ease — when  our  reflections  are  of  an  agreeable  nature,  and 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  To  a  man  of  perfect  innocence  the  world 
is  an  Eden  ;  and  the  Paradise  of  Adam  only  lost  its  charms  when  guilt  had 
entered  its  borders.  In  the  strong  and  figurative  language  of  the  East,  we 
are  told  in  scripture  that  our  primitive  parents  were  driven  from  the  garden 
by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  But  every  child  of  Adam  has  it  in  his 
power,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  innocence,  to  dwell  in  the  Gkurden  of  Eden. 
The  whole  world  would  be  a  paradise  to  an  immaculate  being ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  heart  is  pure  and  the  disposition  is  benevolent,  the  beauties  of 
Nature  are  enjoyed  with  a  relish  of  which  the  man  of  <  stratagems  and 
spoils,'  knows  nothing.  In  vain  does  the  busy  and  intriguing  politician,  the 
mere  man  of  business,  or  the  mechanical  writer,  denounce  and  revile  those 
fictitious  narratives  which  represent  nature  as  it  should  be — ^whicli  dwell 
upon  those  traits  of  character  that  proclaim  our  relationship  to  angels — and 
which  evince  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautifiil 
in  creation.  In  vain  do  those  who  possess  no  taste  for  anything  higher  than 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  this  working  day  world,  assume  a  mulish  superior- 
ity to  fancy  and  ^sentiment  The  popular  taste  will  never  go  with  them. 
You  can  see  a  horse  at  any  time ;  but  a  fairy  or  a  mermaid  is  a  curiosity, 
and  people  like  to  hear  a  description  of  it  Well  would  it  be  for  those  who 
talk  of  <  mawkish  sentiment'  and  <  silly  love  stories;'  if  they  possessed  the ' 
singleness  of  heart  and  the  simplicity  of  character  required  to  appreciate 
genuine  works  of  the  imagination  as  they  deserve.  Jesus  Christ  taught 
principally  with  fictions — tl?c  prophets  brcallied  the  highest  strains  of  imag- 
inative poetry — they  stretclted  their  harp  strings,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and 
taught  the  spirit  to  ascend  by  them  in  a  cloud  of  melody.  Romance  and 
the  drama  are  the  salvation  of  this  country. 
36 
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I  have  said  the  morning  was  delightful.  I  was  in  the  coantiy.  I  wis 
wandering  at  my  leisure,  and  had  not  a  care  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my 
mind — excepting  it  was  that  J  panted  for  some  adventure — some  accident  in 
consonance  with  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  could  scarcely  hope 
for  it,  as  the  country  was  thinly  settled,  and  few  passengers  were  to  be  met 
with.  All  was  silence  and  peace — save  the  music  of  countless  numbers  of 
birds  that  jumped  about  among  the  thick  leaves  of  the  green  wood,  or  the 
hollow  munnnr  of  a  little  waterfall,  when  the  chrystal  flood  tumbled  from  a 
shelving  rock  among  the  clean  pebbles  and  sands  of  a  brook.  I  wandered  I 
cared  not  whither,  for  at  every  step  some  new  beauty  opened  to  my  view. 
At  length,  in  one  of  the  most  solitary  spots  which  I  bad  visited,  I  imagined 
that  I  heard  a  slight  hum,  as  of  a  congregated  crowd,  at  no  great  distance ; 
and  upon  looking  quickly  about  me,  I  caught  sight  of  something  glittering 
through  the  trees,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  a  human  artisi,  and 
yet  I  could  not  immediately  determine  its  shape  and  character.  I  walked 
forward  a  few  paces,  when  I  came  to  an  opening  in  the  bushes ,  and  looking 
through  a  narrow  passage  of  some  length,  which  divided  the  bushes  and 
young  trees,  saw  a  spacious  green,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  little  church 
with  a  small  steeple.  The  glittering  object  which  I  had  seen  was  a  gilded 
ball  on  the  top  of  the  spire.  I  observed  that  the  congregation  were  neariy 
all  a98eml)led.  Oceasionally  some  belated  woi^hipper  dropped  silently  in, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  damp  forehead,  did 
into  the  first  seat  that  offered.  As  the  door  stood  wide  open,  I  could  see  a 
goodly  array  of  village  bonnets — commend  me  to  a  village  bonnet — it  Is 
more  precious  to  tiiy  view  than  an  imperial  crown.  I  at  once  resolved  to 
go  to  meeting — not  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  pretty  village  maidens, 
but  also  because  a  secret  vanity  suggested  to  my  mind  that  among  that 
assembly  of  plain  eountrymen  I  should  be  a  distiuguished  personage,  and 
could  not  fail  to  draw  the  melting  glance  of  many  a  blue  een  upon  mine 
own  outward  proportions. 

Accordingly  I  passed  up  the  natural  avenue  and  came  out  upon  the  green. 
My  feelings  were  very  poetical  as  I  walked  slowly  toward  the  door  of  the 
village  church.  I  entered.  A  popular  preacher  was  holding  forth,  and  the 
little  meeting-house  was  much  crowded.  Several  persons  wero  standing  up, 
and  1  soon  discovered  that  I  must  retain  my  perpendicular  position,  as  every 
seat  was  crowded.  I,  however,  pressed  up  the  aisle,  until  I  had  gained  a 
position  where  I  could  have  a  &\r  view  of  the  faces  of  neariy  all  presenu  I 
soon  perceived  that  I  was  an  object  of  attention.  Many  of  the  congregatkm 
looked  curiously  at  me,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  them  all.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  the  attention  of  every  one  present  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
ambassador  of  grace,  and  I  also  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  discouise. 
The  speaker  was  fluent,  and  many  of  his  flights  were  even  sublime — but 
almost  any  thing  was  calculated  to  affect  my  mind  then.  The  preacher 
spoke  of  Heaven  and  its  joys,  and  the  blissful  scenes  with  which  we  were 
surrounded  on  every  side.  The  music  of  the  wood  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  heath  seemed  to  respond  to  his  eloquence.  .  Then  it  was  no  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that  the  white  handed  creatures  around  me, 
with  their  pouting  lips  and  ardess  innocence,  were  beings  of  a  bigber  sj^en. 
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'While  my  feelings  were  thus^divided  between  the  beauties  and  the  blessings 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  wrapt  in  a  sort  of  poetical  devotion,  1  detected  one 
fiiir  lass,  with  large  black  eyes,  in  stealing  several  glances  at  me  of  a  most 
animated  character.  I  need  not  describe  the  sensations  experienced  by  a 
youth  when  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  rest  for  a  length  of  time  on  his 
countenance — and  when  he  imagines  himself  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
her.  I  returned  her  glances  with  interest,  and  threw  all  the  tenderness  into 
my  eyes  which  the  scene,  my  meditations  and  the  preacher's  discourse  had 
Inspired  in  my  heart.  I  doubted  not  that  the  fair  young  damsel  possessed 
kindred  feelings  with  myself— that  we  were  drinking  together  of  the  fountain 
of  inspiration.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  had  been  bom  and  nur- 
tured amid  these  wild  and  romantic  scenes — and  she  was  made  up  of 
romance,  of  poetry,  and  tenderness.  And  then  I  thought  of  the  purity  of 
woman's  love — ^her  devotion — her  truth.  I  inly  prayed  that  I  might  meet 
with  her  where  we  could  enjoy  a  a  sweet  interchange  of  sentiment.  I  thought 
of  Sappho— and  the  ardent  glances  of  this  young  maiden  reminded  me  of 
that  creature  of  passionate  affection.  I  thought  of  Werter  and  Charlotte, 
and  could  not  doubt  that  the  village  maiden  and  myself  were  ca|>able  of 
enjoying  equal  transport  in  each  other's  society.  Her  glances  continued — 
seveial  times  our  eyes  met.  My  heart  ached  with  rapture.  At  length  the 
benediction  was  pronounced.  I  lingered  about  the  premises  until  I  saw  the 
dark^eyed  damsel  set  out  for  home  alone  and  on  foot.  *■  O  that  the  customs 
of  society  would  permit— for  vve  are  surely  one  in  soul !  Cruel  formality, 
that  throws  up  a  barrier  between  hearts  made  for  each  other !'  Yet  I  deter- 
mined to  take  the  same  path.  I  followed  afler  her.  She  looked  behind, 
and  I  thought  she  evinced  some  emotion  at  recognising  me  as  the  stranger 
of  the  day.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and  she  actually  slacked  hers,  as  if  to  let 
me  come  up  with  her. 

<  Noble  young  creature !'  thought  I.  *  Her  artless  and  warm  young  heart 
is  superior  to  the  shackles  of  custom !' 

I  at  length  came  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her.  She  suddenly  halted  and 
turned  her  face  toward  me.  My  heart  swelled  to  bursting,  and  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears^of  rapture  and  tenderness.  I  reached  the  sj)ot  where  she 
stood.  She  began  to  speak,  and  I  took  off  my  hat  as  if  doing  reverence  to 
an  angel. 

*Areyouapedler?' 

« No,  my  dear  girl,  that  is  not  my  occupation.' 

« Well,  I  do  'nt  know,'  continued  she,  not  very  bashfully,  and  eyeing  me 
sternly,  *  I  thought  when  I  saw  you  in  the  meeting-house  that  you  looked 
like  a  pedler  who  passed  off  a  pewter  half  dollar  on  me,  three  weeks  ago; 
and  so  I  determined  to  keep  my  eye  on  you.    Brother  John  has  got  home, 

QQ^ and  he  says  if  he  catches  the  fellow  he  '11  wring  his  neck  for  him — 

and  I  a'  n't  sure  but  you  are  the  good-for-nothing  rascal,  afler  all.' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  furious  scream.  Reader,  did  you  ever 
take  a  shower  hath  ?  Botton  Pearl. 
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The  grtM  ia  wet  with  pearly  dew,— 
The  wild  hird  tunee  her  plaintive  Yoioe^ — 
The  jii^ht  ii  gone,  ell  thinge  rejoice. 

The  aQii  ie  in  the  clear  bine  aky, 
And  fleecy  donda  are  floating  high ; 
Still  is  the  watoh-dog's  noisy  bay ; 
Awake,  and  greet  the  bloahing  day ! 

The  morning's  breath  is  on  the  waves, 
And  foamy  sttrf  the  white  beach  laves ; 
The  scented  breeze  is  fresh  and  new ; 
Awake,  my  love,  1  come  for  yon. 

'  The  greenwood  track  is  steep  and  &ee. 
And  sweet  the  wild  bird's  minstrelsy. 
Where  hemlocks  wave  their  shooting  leaves. 
And  spiders  spread  fantastic  wreaths. 

The  deep  bine  violet  ope's  its  eye. 
And  drinks  the  dew-drops  timidly ;    , 
The  May  flowers  blush  a  rosy  hue, 
And  all  tbings  wait,  my  &ir,  for  you. 
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Visrr  TO  Cdbstaittikoplb  awd  Athens.  •  By  Rev.  Walter  Coltoh,  U.  S.  N. 
Author  of  Skip  and  5Aore.    New  York,  Leavitt,  Lord  &,  Co. 

This  very  interesting  volume  is  a  continuation  of  topics  and  incidents  similar, 
though  separate  and  distinct,  to  those  treated  of  in  <  Skip  and  Shore,*  which  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  The  author  prefaces  his  obsem- 
tions  by  an  apology, — and  as  we  think,  entirely  unnecessary, — *  for  any  faults  in 
style,  any  errors  in  matter,  which  they  may  contain.'  He  remarks  that  '  they 
were  written  at  sea,  fh>m  hasty  notes  taken  at  the  places  to  which  they  refer, 
without  any  aid  from  the  observation  of  other  travellers,  or  the  assistance  of  t 
common  guide  book,  or  any  access  to  historical  records.  They  were  written  amid 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  systematized  confusion  which  prevail  on  board  a  man-of- 
war ;  the  lively  conversation  of  the  ward-room  officers  in  one  ear,  the  prattle  of . 
the  pantry  boys  in  the  other ;  the  echoing  tread  of  sailors  over  head ;  on  a  table 
lashed  down  to  prevent  its  being  capsized,  in  a  chair  secured  with  lanyards 
against  the  force  of  the  ships  lurch,  and  with  the  manuscript  tacked  to  its  place 
to  escape  tlie  fate  of  the  Sybilline  leaves.*  These,  certainly,  were  not  very  propi- 
tious circumstances  for  a  literary  man  to  be  placed  in,  while  arranging  and  pre- 
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paring  the  material  for  enlightening  and  instructing  the  general  mass  of  readers. 
But  the  hody  of  his  work  leaves  a  strong  conyiction  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  apology  was  altogether  gratuitous,  and  uncalled  for. 

Our  author,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain  on  board  of  the  frigate  Constellation.  This  volume, 
as  also  that  of  *  Ship  and  Shore,*  and  still  another  which  the  author  has  in  con- 
templation, is  the  result  of  his  observations  during  that  cruise.  They  are  finely 
narrated  and  abound  in  beautiful  description.  His  passing  reflections,  also,  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  we  think  that  this  latter  effort  will  be  equally, 
if  not  more  popular  than  the  former. 

Omitting  the  preliminaries  of  his  passage  to  Constantinople,  we  give  the  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  royal  mosques.    He  observes, 

'  St.  Sophia,  a  cherished  and  noble  relic  of  other  times,  first  enlisted  our  atten- 
tion. It  stands  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  overlooking 
the  imperial  gardens  as  they  descend^  in  varied  luxury,  to  the  wave.  We  entered 
through  a  broad  portico,  having  a  nch  Mosaic  pavement,  and  communicating 
with  Uie  interior  by  nine  large  folding  doors  of  brass,  wrought  into  ornamented 
relief.  On  approaching  the  centre,  we  observed  no  isle,  or  choir,  or  protruding 
gallery,  to  break  the  sublime  impression  of  the  vast  whole. 

Looking  up  to  \he  stupendous  dome,  resting  in  gloomy  grandeur  upon  the  tower- 
ing strengh  of  the  sweeping  columns,  one  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  utter 
insignificance  of  his  being,  and  feels  awed  into  a  reverential  worship  of  some 

E resent  and  presiding  Power.  His  thoughts  ascend  as  from  the  centre  of  some 
oUow  sphere,  where  there  is  nothing  beneath  to  confine  them,  and  nothing  around 
to  detain  them  on  their  way.  No  statues  weep  a  smile  in  the  cloistered  twilight ; 
no  image  of  sanctity  or  sweetness  sleams  in  mockery  of  life,  upon  the  wall ;  the 
eve  ranges  at  once,  unchecked  and  unconfined,  from  the  broad  pavement  up  to 
the  "  heaven-suspended  dome,'"  and  the  impression  is  of  one  delighted  wonder 
and  calm  solemnity. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  less  imposing,  owing  to  the  enormous  piers  which 
have  been  reared  against  it,  for  its  support  in  the  convulsive  visitations  of  tlie 
earthquake  :  they  take  from  it  that  self-sustaining  aspect  which  every  edifice  of 
this  character  ought  to  possess,  and  connect  it,  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  too 
closely  with  obiects  utterly  foreicrn  to  the  quality  of  its  architecture.  Yet  the 
four  minarets,  m  their  lofly  and  delicate  beauty,  relieve,  in  some  measure,  this 
heaviness  of  the  main  mass.  The  marble  cloisters  which  surround  it  add  nothing 
to  its  stateliness  or  beauty ;  though  indispensable  in  the  worship  of  a  musselman, 
who  connects  an  ablution  of  his  person  with  the  purification  of  his  heart.  The 
day  may  yet  come,  when  this  admired  temple,  which  tasked,  for  manv  years,  the 
labors  of  its  ten  thousand  workmen,  the  ingenuity  of  its  hundred  architects,  and 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  which  has  survived  the  empire  that  gave  it 
birth,  may  return  to  the  holy  purpose  of  its  original  consecration.  It  may  vet  be 
filled  with  worshippers,  who,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Prophet  of  Mecca,  will  cast 
their  eyes  to  that  benevolent  Saviour  whose  religion  needs  no  weapons  for  its  sup- 
port, but  quietly  sustains  itself  on  its  healing  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  woes  of 
a  ruined  world.'  ^ 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  make  a  further  extract  from  the  chapter  from 
which  the  foregoing  is  taken,  but  must  content  ourself  with  referring  it  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader.  We  allude  to  the  readiness  of  the  Turks  to 
appropriate  funds  to  the  erection  of  churches.  The  following  beautiful  remarks 
we  cflnnot  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting. 

'A  female  is  ever  impatient  of  the  careful  and  anxioas  advances  through 
which  perfection  is  attained.  Her  imagination  mounts  at  once  to  the  sum- 
mit of  excellence,  while  slowly  ascending  improvement  labors  up  the  steep 
alone.  Her  love  and  hatred  reach  suddenly  their  elevation  ;  and  will  as  quickl^ 
descend,  unless  sustained  there  by  sympathy  or  opposition.  Her  afiection,  if 
unreciprocated,  will  ere  long  change  its  nature  or  strangle  itself;  her  anger,  if 
unrestrained,  v^Il  soon  weave  its  own  shroud,  and  be  itself  cliicf  mourner  at  the 
hearse.  On  the  whole,  though,  she  is  c^uite  an  agreeable  appendage  to  society  ; 
I  should  reluctantly  vote  to  dispense  entirely  with  fier  kindly  offices.  And  somc- 
'  times  I  think,  if  a  decree  of  banishment  were  to  be  passed  against  her,  1  should, 
through  some  by-patli  or  other,  find  my  way  to  the  place  of  her  exile.    For  who 
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would  remain  in  a  garden  from  which  the  flowerB  have  departed  ;  or  in  a  giDve 
which  Uie  birds  bad  forsaken ;  or  beneath  a  sky  without  one  star  to  smile  throogh 
its  blue  depths  ?  No,  let  cynics  pmte  and  prattle  as  they  may,  our  existence 
here,  without  the  presence  of  the  other  sex,  would  be  a  dark  and  cheerless  void. 
The  light,  the  smiles,  and  affections  of  woman,  are  the  bow  of  beauty  aod  promise 
that  spans  the  life  of  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave/ 

One  more  extract,  and  our  limits  warn  us  to  close. 

'  The  deepest  charm  of  which  £gina,  with  all  its  i^eauties  can  boast,  is  in  the 
presence  of  one,  poetically  known  to  the  reader  as  the  "  Maid  of  Athens."  She 
resides  in  a  little  cottage,  in  the  borders  of  the  village,  with  every  thing  around 
her  mildly  partaking  of  tne  romanc^  sparkling  through  her  history.  In  perM» 
she  is  slightly  formed,  hardly  r^achms  the  medium  stature,  and  yet  presentiog 
all  the  graces  of  a  rich  symmetry.  A  very  small  foot  and  hand  give  a  lightness 
to  her  attitude  and  motions ;  while  a  deep  blue  eye  sheds  soflness  over  the  ex- 
pressive and  delicately  harmonized  features  of  her  Tace.  Her  dress  issmide  and 
native,  betraying  no  vanitv  or  even  solicitude,  if  yo&  except  the  care  with  which 
the  glossy  fulness  of  dark  nair  is  made  to  assume  the  beautiful  form  of  the  turban. 
-  The(  bridal  flowers  which  once  adorned  these  locks,  have  now  been  often  renewed 
from  the  blossoming  gift  of  the  year.  The  bloom  and  vivacity  which  once  colored 
in  her  cheeks,  and  gave  a  childlike  sprightliness  to  her  manner,  though  still  at 
times  half  surviving  and  betrayed,  have  yielded  to  a  paler  aspect,  and  a  mere 
subdued  air.  Her  countenance,  which  appears  to  reveal  the  undisguised  flow  of 
her  feelings,  has  a  mingled  expression  of  diffidence,  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Too 
would  think,  from  her  look,  that  some  portion  of  her  life  had  been  darkly  over- 
cast ;  that  some  hope  fondly  cherished  had  been  broken ;  or  that  some  memoij 
clung  to  her  heart,  still  pointing  to  om  that  hnd  now  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  sympathy,  and  a  perception  of  her  grief.  Yet  there  is  a  tone  of  cheerfulness 
in  her  conversation^  a  playfulness  in  her  fancy,  that. leads  you  at  times  half  to 
doubt  if  there  be  any  permanent  weight  upon  the  deUcate  wings  of  her  spirit 
In  speaking,  she  becomes  instantly  animated  ;  her  eye  dilates,  her  countenance 
lightens  up,  her  voice,  witliout  losing  any  of  its  sweetness,  becomes  more  assured 
— every  look  is  full  of  soul ;  when  sudJenly,  as  if  some  thought,  to  which  yon 
are  a  stranger,  had  swept  through  her  breast,  she  appears  to  struggle  between  a 
current  of  emotions  wholly  new,  and  those  to  which  she  had  partially  given 
.utterance.  And  yet,  the  blushing  delicacy  with  which  she  escapes  from  this 
momentary  embarrassment,  touches  you  more  tlian  the  most  eloquently  turned 
periods.' 

Tbs  Tocko  Mother,  or  Management  of  Children  in  regard  to  health.  Br 
William  A.  Alcott,  aiahor  of  the  Young  Man's  Guide,  ifC.  Boston :  Light  & 
8teams.     1836. 

If  it  be  true,  (as  we  think  few  will  doubt.)  that  <  mothers  and  schoolmasters 
plant  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world,'  every  work  that 
will  enlighten  the  mother  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  guide  her  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  she  owes  to  her  children,  should  be  cordially  welcomed  by  those 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  well-being  of  society.  We  have  but  hastily  perused 
the  above  work,  yet  think  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  mothers,  as  a  judi- 
cious aid  in  the  management  of  the  helpless  beings  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  influence  of  woman  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  rising  generation,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  all  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  in  theory^  the  importance  of  a  *  sound 
body,'  to  the  attainment  and  exercise  of  a  '  sound  mind  ;^  but  we  fear,  as  general 
rules  of  practice,  the  aependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  is  too  much  over- 
looked. The  author  says,  '  this  book  contains  little  if  any  thing  new  to  those 
who  are  already  familiar  with  anatomy  and  physiology,'  yet  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  thus  presenting  them  so  many  important,  yet 
simple  truths,  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form,  as  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  families  in  our  community.  We  should  never  fear  having  too 
much  light  upon  any  point  of  duty,  and  if  we  have  a  <  Mother's  Book,*  and  the 
'  Mother  at  Home,'  we  ihould  have  the  '  Young  Mother'  also.  G. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

Wh£n  the  Portland  Magazine  was  established,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Proprietors  to  enlarge  and  improve  it,  in  every  possible  manner,  whenever  cir- 
cnmstances  shoald  permit  of  an  amendment  of  its  original  plan.  Late  events 
have  so  combined,  that  a  change  in  the  title,  together  with  an  increase  in  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  its  pages,  can  now  be 
effected  with 'advantage  to  the  work,  and  we  hope  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
our  readers. 

Afler  the  present  month  our  Periodical,  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Maga- 
zine, will  be  published  simultaneously  in  this  city  and  in  Bangor,  by  Edward 
Stephens,  and  by  Duren  &  Thatcher,  under  the  title  of  the  Maine  Monthly 
Magazine.  Sixteen  pages  will  be  added,  and  other  alterations  made,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  Prospectus  on  the  cover. 

It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  throw  off  the  cares  of  the  press,  and  to  demote 
our  attention  exclusively  to  miscellaneous  writing.  This,  together  with  a  deter- 
mination to  travel  during  some  portion  of  the  ensuing  season,  has  induced  us  to 
resign  the  supervision  of  the  Magazine  to  another.  That  department  which  is 
exclusively  editorial,  therefore,  will  devolve  on  Charles  Oilman,  Esq.,  who  is  the 
present  able  editor  of  the  Eastern  Magazine.  That  we  believe  him  to  be  highly 
capable  of  doing  credit  to  the  office,  is  proved  by  our  willingness  to  resign  inta 
his  hands,  at  a  time  when  our  success  in  the  work  is  deeply  excited.  We  wish 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  withdrawing  our  name  from  the  cover,  and 
using  it  only  over  such  papers  as  are  exclusively  our  own,  we  shall  by  no  means 
diminish  our  interest  in,  or  our  labors  for  the  Magazine  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  our 
usual  quantity  of  miscellany  will  appear  in  its  pages,  and  during  our  proposed 
absence  we  shall  regularly  correspond  for  it.  That  this  arrangement  will  meet 
with  general  approbation,  we  confidently  hope  and  believe,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  the 
only  way  in  which  a  Periodical,  entirely  worthy  of  New  England,  can  be  formed 
from  the  materials  in  our  power.  Our  personal  solicitude  for  its  success  will 
induce  us  to  extra  exertion,  and  while  the  talents  of  this  and  other  States  are 
concentrated  in  its  pages,  we  cannot  doubt  the  cooperation  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  our  city.  We  render  our  warm  thanks  to  our  contributors.  Thus 
far  they  have  sustained  us  in  our  endeavors  to  promote  the  literature  of  our  State 
f^enerously ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  now  exert  themiselves  to  exalt 
a  work  which  will  be  more  deserving  *  ef  encouragement,  and  doubtless  far  more 
extensively  circulated.  To  one  and  all  we  render  our  thanks,  and  hope  to  me^t 
with  their  effusions  in  the  pages  of  the  improved  work. 

in  closing,  we  must  request  oor  subscribers  to  excuse  us  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  contribute  our  usual  quantity  to  the  pages  of  the  present  number. 
During  the  time  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  minister  to  their  pleasures,  we 
have  never  claimed  their  indulgence,  except  in  cases  of  indisposition.  Now  we 
are  certain  they  will  excuse  when  they  learn  that  it  is  with  difliculty  the  present 
short  article  is  prepared ;  and  thai  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  finishing  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  intended  for  this  number,  which  have  been  lying  a  full  week  in  a 
rough,  half-formed  state,  upon  our  table,  where  we  shall  be  obligedto  leave  them 
to  their  fate,  for  the  present  month,  depending  on  our  friends  to  fill  the  pftges 
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ofuaUy  allotted  to  ot,  and  proinisiiig,  should  ottr  health  be  lestoied,  to 
onr  proaent  deficiency,  in  the  July- number  of  the  Maine  Monthly. 

ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 


The  followinf;  ia  the  cloaing  address  of  our  ftiend  Gilvav  to  the  leaden  nd 
patrons  of  the  *  Eastern  Maoazikb.* 

OffK  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  first  number  of  the  Eastern  MAOAZin 
was  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  original  Prospectus  it  was  stated  that  the 
*  work  must  be  considered  in  the  light  t)f  an  ezperiment,'  and  jt  was  commeiuoed 
with  a  firm  relianoe  on  the  liberality  and  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  Thst 
experiment  has  succeeded  beyond  anticipation,  giving  the  strongest  eTidence  of 
what  was  then  predicted,  that  nothing  was  wanting  *  but  literary  enterprise,  and 
the  concentration  of  genius  and  taste,'  to  ensure  success. 

Five  numbers  of  this  Magazine  were  issued  under  the  direction  of  Mzt. 
Matilda  P-  Carter  whose  protracted  and  increasing  ill  health  compelled  her  to 
commit  the  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor.  '  With  a  pillow  for  ber 
desk,  and  an  aching  head  and  tremulous  hand  to  direct  her  efforts,*  she  could  not 
perform  the  duties  devolving  on  the  situation  to  her  own  satbfaction.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect -any  further  apology. 

In  December  last,  we  entered  upon  the  task  of  conducting  a  pcriodic^withoot 
experience,  but  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  increased  assistance  in  im 
efforts.  In  this  respect  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  editorial  career,  our  course  has  been  cheered  and  prospered  by 
constant  proofs  of  a  growing  literary  taste  in  the  community,  and  that  disposition 
to  lighten  its  labors,  which  we  had  no  reason  to  anticipate.  We  made  no  prom- 
ises, but  to  use  our  best  endeavors,  with  the  aid  of  others,  to  present  a  pablication 
which  would  be  generally  acceptable.  That  this  pledge  haq  been  redeemed,  ve 
feel  confident,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  success  that  has  attended  us,  and  we 
again  renew  it  with  the  ardent  hope  of  a  still  greater  degree  of  success. 

The  present  number  closes  the  volume,  and  the  next  will  appear,  according  to 
a  previous  announcement  of  an  arrangement  wliich  liad  ben  effected  with  the 
Proprietor  of  the  *  Portland  Magazine,'  under  the  title  of  *  The  Macve  Mosthit 
Magazine,'  a  prospectus  of  which  may  be  found  on  the  cover.  To  those  who 
have  aided  us  with  their  contributions,  we  again  render  our  gratefol  acknowl- 
edgments, and  request  a  continuance  of  their  favors.  -  From  our  subscribers,  we- 
hope  for  a  renewal  of  approbation,  by  a  continuance  of  their  patronage,  and  thst 
they  may  use  their  exertions  to  induce  others  to  increase  our  list. 

CHARLES  GILMAlf. 


The  *  Boston  PearV  is  to  be  changed  to' the  folio  form,  and  Mr>  H.  Hisrisc!? 
Weld  associated  with  the  present  Editor,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Junior. 
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